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NOTES 


l š 
he New Year 


The Old Year, which is fast running 
-ut at the time of writing these notes, viewed 
=} retrospect, does not yield much hope for 
vie future. The year 1960, started well, with 
a carry-over of hopeful presages from the 
previous year. There was a distinct mellow- 
ng of the attitude of the Soviet Bloc led by 
vr. Nikita Khrushchev, who had visited 
* e United States of America and had invited 

>, Eisenhower, the President of the U.S.A., 

go on a return visit to the U.S.S.R. Mr. 

arushchev further visited South-East Asia, 
uereby considerably allaying the tension 
generated by the imperialistic moves of 
ecntinental China, whose leaders were 
dieaming of World Hegemony. There were 
ta ks about a “Summit Conference” at Paris, 
wiere the question of World-Disarmament 
would be debated to an agreed conclusion— 
so it was hoped—by the Executive heads of 
the major Powers of the West and their 
opposite numbers of the Soviet Group. 

Then came the U-2 incident and the 


reaction that followed dashed all hopes of. 


an early dawn of World Peace. The Summit 
Conference in Paris ended in a fiasco, and 
there were repercussions all round the 
World, from Cuba to Japan. The United 
Nations General Assembly had its most 
turbulent and curious session—its 15th— 
since ils inception. There was a much milder 
~pilogue, however, when Mr. Khrushchev 
seemed to be somewhat mollified after 
-blowing off steam in his characteristic way. 
There were 14 new members in that Assem- 

y of 96 members, of which 13 were from 


WwW 


1961 we 


Wore No. 649 


c3 





Atrica. After his return from the U.N. Mr. 
Khrushchev seemed to have recovered his 
aplomb, and later he met the challenge of 
Peking in a masterly fashion—which up-to- 
date is the only drop of comfort in the 
World’s cup of misery. 


The sunshine of independence shone 
over the Dark Continent after centuries of 
abject subjugation and savage semi-wild 
existence. State after State was released 
from colonial domination by their erstwhile 
masters of the West, and the sons of the soil 
calmly assumed the responsibilities in a 
dignified way. Then came the independence 
of Belgian Congo, which the Belgians had 
administered in a crass colonial pattern, 
ruthless exploitation being the main motif. 
The Republic of Congo was officially in- 
augurated on June 30, 1960. A week later, 
on July 7-8, Congolese soldiers rebelled 
against their Belgian Officers and went on 
a rampage of violence and terror against 
the Europeans. Belgian paratroops were 
flown in and they in their turn also added 
to the pandemonium. The U.N. was called 
upon to restore order and peace, and in 
that task it has faced—and is still facing,— 
difficulties and dilemmas of almost imagin- 
able dimensions. 

The cold war has entered into a new 
phase, particularly where Africa is con- 
cerned. There even Red China is now 
fishing in troubled waters, i 

In Asia’s Near East, there has been 
trouble in Jordan, where the Prime 
Minister was assassinated in early Septem- 
ber. There has been very considerable 
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tension regarding the U.A.R. which is 
accused openly by King Hasan of Jordan of 
engineering the murder? The enmity be- 
tween Israel and the.Arab States is still 
smouldering as ever before. The Chinese 
aggression on India’s North-Western and 
North-Eastern frontiers >has not been vac- 
ated as yet. The situation in South-Eastern 
Asia is in fluid state, though the coup d'etat 
in South Vietnam cngineered by three 
crack paratroop battalions against the auto- 
cratic President Ngo Dinh Diem failed in 
November. President Diem has not changed 
and popular support of his regime is failing, 
much to the advantage of his. Communist 
neighbour on the North. In Laos, the long, 
triangular fight between the Rightist, the 
“Neutralist” and the Leftist still continues, 
though at the time of writing these notes 
the pro-U.S. General Phoumi Nosavan is 
reported to have gained the upper hand in 
the Vientiane area. But the position in 
Laos is still very indeterminate. 
Democracy, which is supposed to be 
foreign to the nature of Asiatics, has shown 
a curious way of gaining the upper hand 
in two Asiatic countries, situated in the 
extreme Eastern and extreme Western 
borders of this great continent, against 
mighty odds. In South Korea, Syngman 
Rhee, the crooked ancient who firmly 
straddled the neck of the  battle-torn 
republic like the evil Old Man on the 
shoulders of Sindbad the Sailor, was toppled 
by a mighty upheaval of public opinion. 
Triggered. by the students and brought to 
‘a culmination by the defection of the 
fighting forces, this almost bloodless revo- 
iution succeeded in ridding the country of 
a dictator whose sole virtue was courage in 
the face of the enemy. Hardly had these 
upheavals attained their objective in South 
Korea, when student demonstrations broke 
out in Turkey, where another dictator, 
Adnan Menderes, was making a travesty 
of democracy. Menderes tried to smother 
the.revolt by the “blood and iron” formula 
of the tyrant, but here also the army took 
over, arresting the entire Menderes Cabinet, 
together with the President and the corrupt 
police chiefs that acted in concert with it. 
South Korea has established a working 
ceitiocratic government “sifice the April- 


we 
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May revolt, but in Turkey the military 
junta, with General Cemal Gursel at its 
head is still in control, although a guod 
deal of formative work has been done sirce 
the end of May, when Menderes was over- 
thrown. These two are the only bright 
spots on the scene of--political events nf 
Asia. ; 

In South Vietnam, another dictator is 
still not paying heed to the “winds of 
change”, despite one severe warning, during 
which he promised reforms, only to break 
his undertakings when the storm blew off 
unexpectedly. It is curious to note that all 
three of these dictators—two over-thrown 
and one still in his seat—were bolstered up 
by U.S. aid. We can understand the aia— 
given to build up bulwarks against Com- 
munism—but it is more difficult to under- 
stand the blind support given to them by' 
a large section of the U.S. press, right up 
to the time when the popular unrest 
became too viclent to be blacked-out in the 
World-press. 


Another curious outcome of the poli-* 
tical turmoil caused by Mr.: Khrushchev's 
sally into the U.N. Assembly, was the re- 
habilitation of Neutralism—which was pro- 
nounced to be “immoral” by the late John 
Foster Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State. In 
this matter also the Soviet chiefs of the 
post-Stalin period have scored heavily 
against the Western democracies, in the 
past. At present Red China has cancellec 
out a good deal of the credits amassed by 
the Soviets, through its blind and ruthless 
lust for power, generated by power- 
drunkenness. Here again Mr. Khrushchev is 
busy restoring the confidence of the Asiatic 
nations in his theory of peaceful co- 
existence of the Communist and non- 
Communist alike. 

At home, in India, the year 1960 haa 
been a year of trials and stresses which 
show no sign of lessening as yet. Blind? 
faith in shibboleths, crass inexperience in 
world-affairs and a truly colossal ignorance 
of power-polities, linked with over-confidence 
in personal ability, has landed us in a tight- 
spot on our northern frontiers, and if the 
same mentality persists there is little likeli: 
hood of the relations between ourselves an; 


qur neighbours of Pakistan improving to- 


any substantial and lasting degree. 

. Total precedence having been given to 
material considerations—whereas not a 
vestige of thought has been devoted to 

poral considerations and values—in the 
matter of nation-building, the tremendous 
efforts made in the First and Second Five- 
Year Plans, have resulted in the fruits going 
to wrong people. Parochialism. has pre- 
vailed over patriotism—which seems to be 
the monopoly of scoundrels in the politi- 
cal black-market—in most places, as the 
recent orgy of uncivilized and brutish riot- 
ing in Assam has demonstrated. The same 
orgy has shown how puerile our much 
vaunted Constitution is, where the protec- 
tion of the rights of minorities and weak 
nationals is concerned. Party-politics have 
dominated over humane considerations in 
the punishment of crimes against human- 
ity, thereby indicating the clay-feet of our 
idols. 

What of the Future ? 

We confess that we possess neither the 
prophet’s mantle nor the divine second sight 
of the seer and therefore we are obliged to 
read the portents in the light of past and 
present events. And we are constrained to 
say therefore that the prospects of the days 
ahead are bleak indeed, where the common 
citizen is concerned. The way in which our 
future is being planned by the wiseacres of 
New Delhi, there is little hope that the 
stresses and strains of life would be lessened 
for the likes of him, unless he manages to 
drag out his miserable existence until the 
planners plan no more. Party-politics, 
commercialized Gandhism, corruption in 
high places and the complete negation of 
moral values, these are no ingredients for 
nation-building, as even Pandit Nehru would 
realise if he observed an occasional day of 
silence and meditation, away from his syco- 
phants. But while there is Freedom there 
is Hope, and so let us hope that sanity will 
dawn in time for all of us, before the entire 
nation becomes morally bankrupt and its 
leaders utterly depraved. 

What about the World Portents ? 

Pandit Nehru in his hour long survey 
of world developments struck a pessimistic 
view when he described the international 
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picture as an acute crisis in the history of 
the world. He laid stress on the recent 
happenings in Algeria, the Congo, Laos and 
Nepal, and outlined our method of approach 
to these situations. Regarding the recently 
concluded border talks between the official 
teams from India and China, Pandit Nehru 
gave out the information that the Indian 
team had presented to him a 570 page report. 
This had to be studied and possibly China 
had to be further ‘consulted before this re- 
port could be placed before the Parliament. 

Pandit Nehru described the action of 
King Mahendra of Nepal as “a complete re- 
versal of democracy” and further said it was 
not clear to him whether the democratic 
set-up there could ever be restored. About 
Algeria, he is reported to have said that 
following President de Gaulle’s visit to 
Algeria and the repressive.measures taken 
by the local authorities, a difficult situation 
had become “almost impossible of solution 
in existing circumstances”. 

In contrast with these pessimistic views. 
Pandit Nehru became almost eloquently 
optimistic where Goa was concerned. He is 
reported to have declared that although he 
could not give a date by which Goa would 
be free, the present situation there could not 
continue for long. 

We would only remark that there are 
other opinions and other views on all these 
points and even Pandit Nehru might hare 
to modify his views in the light of events 
that are likely to take place shortly, though 
the outlook is depressing in the extreme. by 
all accounts. 

Algeria 

The rebellion in Algeria started in 
November, 1954. In the six years and more 
that it has lasted, it has deeply undermined 
the foundations ‘of French political life and 
has considerably weakened France’s stand- 
ing in the international sphere. France has 
had to pour into Algeria the major portion 
of its active army, to the extent of about 
400,000 men to keep the rebels in check. It 
has cost France, in terms of U.S. dollars, 
between a hundred to three hundred crores 
of dollars a year and disrupted and over- 
thrown many ministries during its course. 

The Moslem guerrilla forces have-never 
numbered more than 20,000 men under arms, „= 
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which was the peak figure (estimated) given 
out about three years back. But there is 
tacit sympathy and complicity of the major 
part of the Moslem population behind it and 
that is the reason why the terrible losses 
inflicted on them by the French forces and 
the inhuman atrocities perpetrated on the 
civil Moslem population has failed to sub- 
merge and extinguish the revolt. The 
French army has succeeded in breaking up 
the rebel’s Army of National liberation 
into small scattered bands of guerrillas. But 
these small groups in the hills and their 
auxiliaries in the cities and small towns 
have been able to maintain the tension and 
the sense of -insecurity pervading the 
country at a sufficient high level, and now 
there are trained reinforcements numbering 
15 to 20 thousand fully equipped men stand- 
ing behind them, across the barbed-wire 
and artillery defences that guard the 
frontiers of Tunisia and Morocco. In the 
background there is the shadow of aid, in 
arms and possibly men, from Communist 
China and the Soviets. 

The situation has been further compli- 
cated since May 1958 when the Army and 


the French settlers seized control in 
Algeria, resulting in the collapse of the 
Fourth Republic. De Gaulle became 


Premier of France on June 1, of that year, 
and ever since that time he has been trying 
to bring the Algerian War to an end. The 
situation is extremely complex and as yet 
has defied any solution. 

Algeria has an European population of 
about one million among 10 million Moslems, 
‘These Europeans have no other home outside 
Algeria, and some of their ancestors .colonis- 
ed Algeria in the Eighteen Thirties. The 
descendants of these settlers, colons as they 
are called, veterans, students and wealthy 
settlers alike, are closely linked to the 
Rightist section of French politics for a long 
time past. 

But the most serious complication is 
caused by the French Army, which holds the 
key position in this extremely complex 
situation. The French Army is mainly 
conscript in composition, but it is led by a 
permanent cadre of officers, of whom the 
higher ranks, colonels and generals, have 

«backed the colons in a series of crises before, 


as will be apparent from the chronological 
data, taken from the New York Times of 
December 11, given below. The army stood 
in the way of the previous ministries, when 
they wanted to negotiate directly with the 
rebels and it was with their close complicity 
that the colons engineered the downfall of¥ 
the Fourth Republic. = 


Chrenelegy of the Algerian Revolt 


1954 « 
November 1: Moslems begin rebellion. 
1955 


February 5: Mendes-France Govern- 
ment is overthrown on his program of in- 
creased home rule and reform for Algeria. 

September 20: France walks out of 
U.N. debate on Algeria on “grounds it is en 
“internal” matter; U. N. drops issue. 

1956 { 

February 6: Socialist Premier Mollet, 
after coming into office with liberal Algerian 
program, is pelted with tomatoes in Algiers 
by Europeans ; he leads his party in switch 
to tougher Algerian policy. z 

April 21: Ferhat Abbas and other 
moderate nationlists join rebel Front de 
Liberation Nationale (F.L.N.). 

1957 

January 9: F. L. N. refuses Mollet offer 
of free elections after cease-fire. 

1958 ‘ 


May 13: Army and European settlers 
seize control in Algiers; Fourth Republic 
collapses. 


June 1: De Gaulle becomes Premier 
with special powers; says his mandate is 
to change French political structure and 
end Algerian war. 

August 24: De Gaulle offers option of 
independence to France’s other African 
possessions. r 

October 9: De Gaulle, in effort to bring . 
army under control, orders officers to quit 
Algerian politics. X 

October 23: Abbas, F. L. N. chief, re-- 
fuses de Gaulle’s offer to negotiate cease- 
fire. i 

1959 

September 16 : De Gaulle states possibi- 
lity of Algerian independence for first time, 
in offer of referendum to be held four years 
after cease-fire. F. L. N. demands outside 
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supervision of vote to guarantee, it is free of 
army control. 
1960 

January 24: Europeans in Algiers riot 
over dismissal of General Massu, a leader in 
the 1958 coup ; they set up street barricades; 
sympathetic army refuses to disperse them. 

January 29: De Gaulle broadcasts com- 
mand to army to restore order. Settlers 
gradually abandon barricades without. clash 
with army. Civillian leaders are jailed; de 
Gaulle transfers disobedient officers. 

March 3: De Gaulle, in Algeria, tells 
army France will stay in Algeria. 

April 22: Army says it has broken up 
rebel concentrations and that end of war is 
near. 

June 14: De Gaulle appeals to F. L. N. 
to negotiate “peace of the brave.” 

July 4: F. L. N. breaks off plans for 
cease-fire talks after French imposes -rigid 
conditions. 

September 7: De Gaulle says France 
will not negotiate on political future until 
F. L. N. lays down arms. : 

_ October 23: Abbas says F. L. N. will 
not lay down arms until political decision 
on future is reached. 

October 27: Students riot 
internal ‘tension grows. : 

November 4: De Gaulle gives his 
clearest acceptance to date of eventual 
independence in speech referring to “Alge- 
rian Republic” ; he still demands cease-fire 
before political negotiation. : F. L. N. asks 
U. N. supervision of any vote on future. ~ 

Nov. 16: France says referendum will 
be held Jan. 8 on de Gaulle’s Algerian policy; 
aim is to demonstrate his popular support. 

December 5: U.N. Assembly opens 
debate on Algeria ; France boycotts-it ; some 
states seek to postpone issue to give de 
Gaulle free hand. 

December 9: Europeans riot in Algiers 
as de Gaulle begins tour; army and police 
promptly disperse them. , 

General de Gaulle has had to move very 


in . Paris; 


carefully and calculatingly in bringing the. 


Army under control. A methodical series of 
transfers and replacements by politically 
unattached officers has been carried out by 
him. He has now come to the final test, 
“which way do the French people want to go, 


with him or without him ?” The day for the 
referendum has been set on January 8, -961 
for a popular vote. The people’ of Fr ace 
and Algeria will be asked to vote, Yes or 
No, on a single proposition that for a c -aft 
law providing immediate administré-.ive 
reorganization and the ultimate “elf 
determination” vote in Algeria. Every! -ing 
for the present hangs on this bid b de 
Gaulle for popular support. 
Congo 

In the Congo situation the conflict mz nly 
centres around the personality of Pa-rice 
Lumumba, former Premier of the Cc.1go. 
Lumumba is a closely guarded prisonc~ in 
an army prison at Truysville, eighty-five 
miles South-West of Leopoldville. Taere 
are conflicting reports about the treat: ient 
that is being meted out to him by Col. 
Joseph Mobutu, army Chief of Staff ir the 
Government of President Joseph Kasay "1bu. 
The controversy over his arrest and the 
events that followed has caused the co™ dict 
that has finally split the forces involvc.! in 
four main groups, namely the Soviet U -ion, 
the Afro-Asian group, the West and— nost 
curiously—the U.N. Congo command. 

The Soviet Union and its allies had 
given Lumumba direct aid, bye-passing the 
U.N. They are clearly and focrefully i: sist- 


ent that he must not be removed by srce 
from thé political arena of the Congo. 
The Afro-Asians also regard Mr. 


Lumumba as the leader of the Congolese in 
their efforts to rid the Congo of Be zian 
control. The U.A.R., Ghana, Mali, Mor :cco, 
Guinea and India, are reported to be nost 
prominently inclined towards this viw. 

The West is backing Mr. Kasavub., as 
their “main hope” against Communis: in- 
fluences that are undoubtedly attempti-g to 
pull the Congolese into their sphere. “hey 
were faced with a dilemma by the arrc st of 
Mr. Lumumba which has placed the Vest 
in a false position where the Congoles: are 
concerned. They know it will fan intzrnal 
conflicts but they cannot openly conc2mn 
this action by Kasavubu and Mobutu. 

The U.N. command in the Congo has 
been in a jeopardized position, due to -hese 
internal conflicts amongst the particip-ting 
nations in the © 20,000 strong U.N. Congo 
Force. 
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The despondence of Pandit Nehru has tends doing at this stage, nor is it time to 


been caused by this complex situation and 
by -he knowledge that things are gradually 
moving out of the control of the U.N., Congo 
command. Several countries have started 
tak ag out their personnel from the Congo 
and “he Indian force is in an unhappy posi- 
tior already and if the military units of the 
U.A.R., Ceylon, Morocco, Indonesia, Guinea 
and Yugoslavia are pulled out, taking 5,700 
out cf the total of 20,000 U.N. troops, then 
the situation will be acutely affected. 

The Congo is in a helpless condition, in 
all -ratters affecting the life and well- 
beir2 of its people. The U.N. stands 
between it and disaster in the form of. 
epicemics, starvation and civil war. 
Eth_spia, Nepal and Laos 

Two royal personages, the Emperor 
Haie Selassie of Ethiopia and King 
Mal =ndra of Nepal came into the news 
heaelines at the end of the year. 

The Emperor of Ethiopia was out on a 
Stat: visit to Brazil, when taking ad- 
van aze of his absence, a coup d'etat was 
laut thed in Addis Ababa, the capital of 
Ethi via, by an ambitious general in com- 
mari of the Imperial Guard. The news of 
this coup was broadcast by an amatéur 
radi: operator in Addis Ababa who inform. 
ed t-e world about the critical situation. 

sie Emperor immediately flew back to 
Ethicpia and at the time of writing the re- 
volt has been quashed and punishment is 
bein: meted out to the leaders of the upris- 
ing. 

Xing Mahendra on the other hand took 
dras=: action in dispossessing the duly elect- 
ed ['':nistry, led by B. P. Koirala whose 
part7 won 74 out of the 109 seats in the 
Nep:z_2se Parliament in the 1959 elections, - 
of aZ powers and taking over the Govern- 
men personally. No logical and adequate 
reasc:.s were advanced by the King, either 
for ussolving the Parliament or for the 
arrer o all the Koirala group Ministers 
and ixecutives. At the time of writing, 
King Mahendra has announced the forma- 
tion zi a new-Ministry, under his direct 
supe vision, consisting of five Ministers and 
five Deputy Ministers, all of whom are 
knovr and progressive men. There is no 
poini in speculating on what the King in- 


lament the death of democracy in Nepal 
as yet. 

In Laos the battle for Vientiane is still 
going on but at the time of writing the 
troops of General Phoumi Nosavan, which 
are equipped with tanks and artillery sup- 
plied by the U.S.A. has gained a consider- 
able advantage. The neutralist Premier, 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, had previously 
fled to Cambodia, and is now trying to 
stage a come-back with the aid of an U.N. 
Commission. 
in a fluid state as yet. 


Draft Resolutions for Congress: ~~ 
National Integration . 7 

The A.LC.C. released, on Dec. 25, three re- 
solutions for discussion at the Congress Session 
at Bhavnagar. Of these the first, on National Inte- 
gration, shows that at last the “Congress High 
Command” has become aware that the integrity 
and freedom of the nation has become jeopardized 
by the actions of its depraved following and that 
other fissiparous forces have gathered courage and 
force from the examples set. by successful demons- 
trations of provincialism and linguism. 

No effective remedies or constructive sugges- 
tions are made in any of the resolutions, only 
pious hopes and patriarch-like recitations of moral 
principles—which are observed only in the breach 


-thereof by 90% of the A.I.C.C. members them- 


selves. , 

There is no outright call for the suppression, 
by punitive measures, of black-marketing and 
çorruption in public bodies, nor is there any call 
to alter party-systems so that at least a modicum 
of honest persons can go to the top. We append 
the relevant portions of the resolutions below:— 

Ever since its birth seventy-five years: ago, 
the National Congress has stood for the unity 
of India and the cohesion of her people. While 
recognising the rich variety of Indian life, it 
has laboured for their basic and essential unity 
and the integrity of the country. Its basis and 
structure were national in every sense of the 
word and it sought the progress of the people 
as a whole, regardless of differences of province 
or religion or caste or language. In this great 
task it succeeded in a large measure, and this 
success led to the building up of great movements 
for freedom resulting in the achievement of 
independence. 


The position is more or less, 





è 
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Unfortunately, however, that success was 
limited, and communal and other conflicts re- 
sulted in the partition of the country. This un- 
happy development was itself evidence of the 
necessity of greater stress being laid on emotional 
_ integration and the feeling among all people in 
the country that they had equality of opportunity 
in free India. 

Political and economic developments have 
brought many benefits to the people, but they 
have also released new forces and new demands, 
and sometimes these forces work on a narrower 
and more restricted plane. Democracy with its 
widespread system of elections, which is so 
vitally important and which is the very basis of 
‘our Constitution, has also resulted in some ways 
in encouraging certain disintegrating forces. 

Under cover of political and social activities, 
the old evils of communalism, casteism, pro- 
vincialism and linguism have appeared again in 
some measure. These evils come in the way of 
the process of integration which is so essential for 
the building up of this great country and 
encourage certain fissiparous tendencies. Econo- 
mic progress is hindered and the sense of unity 
is lessened. 

The Congress views with great concern 
these unhealthy tendencies and is firmly of opinion 
that they must be combated in every way. 
Communalism, which has in the past done so 
much injury to the nation, is again coming into 
evidence and taking advantage of the democratic 
apparatus to undermine this unity and to en- 
courage reactionary, tendencies. ` Provincialism 
and linguism have also injured the cause for 
which the Congress stands. Caste, although 
losing its basic force, is beginning to function in 
a new political garb. 

If these tendencies are allowed to flourish, 
then India’s progress will be gravely retarded 
and even’ freedom will be imperilled. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that every 
effort should be made to remove these evils and 
- always to keep in view the unity: and integrity 
of the nation. Adequate progress can only be 
based on a national scale, embracing all commu- 
nities and States. 

These disintegrating forces endeavour to 
draw strength from and exploit real or imaginary 
grievances. lt is, therefore, the duty of every- 
one and more especially the Congress organisa- 
tion, to remove any sense of grievance from the 
minds of minority > communities, whether 


communal or linguistic, and produce in thor a, 
feeling of fair and equal treatment and oj ur- 
tunity. In particular, it is the task of majo .ij 
groups, whether religious or linguistic, to custe 
a feeling of donfidence and trust in the mids 
oO: minority communities. 

Our Constitution has in clear language lait. 
down the principle of equality of treatm. itt 
This has to be rightly interpreted and ito 
implemented by Governments, both at ihe Cer ize 
and in the States, which should take posil ve 
steps to this end. In particular, this should bi 
borne in mind in regard to the entry into pullic 
services, in education and in language. 

Sometimes while the general principles | ud 
down are fair, their implementation is not sa is- 
factory, or the rules made thereunder tend ío 
place difficulties in the way of a minority cow- 
munity. Entry into the public services should | «1 
be made in such a way as to discriminate agzi ‘ 
linguistic minorities. While merit should alwi,- 
be the principal criterion for such services, im.. 
especially in the higher grades, in the lov: 
grades where there is generally equality of me. i 
particular care should be taken that minor ty 
groups have adequate opporiunities offered lo 
them, 

Policies should be evolved at the Centre uii 
in all the States so that linguistic minorities a ni 
relatively backward classes have fair and ecu ‘- 
able treatment in respect of educational faciliti >, 
to learn their own languages and in regard 3 
recruitment to Government services. 

In Congress elections, from the Mandi. 
upwards, care should be taken to have adequi« 
minority representation. In elections for Parlii- 
ment and State legislatures, Congress should p: 
up candidates so as to give proper representatic? 
to minority communities. 

Third Plan ` 

The- Congress endorses the resolution of Ui 
A.LC.C. passed at its Raipur session, on the 
draft outline of the Third Five-Year Plan. 
objective aimed at in planning has always to le 
to establish a socialist economy and pattern :: 
society in the country. In order to achieve ih = 
end, a substantial advance has to be made in i - 
Third Plan towards a self-sustaining and sl - 
generating economy and at the same time oi- 
parities that exist in various strata of sccict? 
should be progressively lessened. As stated in iL: 
directive principles of the Constitution, il? 
operation of the economic system should not re 
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sult in the concentration of wealth and means of 
production to the common detriment. 

In order to achieve higher standards for ths 
pecp.e and to remove the curse of poverty, rapid 
ine ease in production is essential and traditional 
mehods of production and distribution have to 
be replaced by modern and more effective techni- 
ques. For the people generally, therefore, every 
eff ort should be made to introduce a modern and 
sci-ntific outlook. Trained and properly quali- 
fiel personnel are essential in large numbers. 
Ths administrative machinery should be geared 
up for this great task and made to realise the 
ob ective, for which the country is working. 

The targets mentioned in the draft outlire 
arc the minimum required for adequate progress 
to be made during this period. Every  eitort, 
thcrefore, must be made to fulfil these targets ard 
to raise the necessary resources. In order to acd 
to these resources for investment, due restraint is 
nezessary in the matter of consumption. For this 
purpose it is necessary to create a climate bf 
saving in the country and thus also to help in 
es adlishing prices, particularly of essential com- 
m cities. 

A, riculture and Industry — 

Agriculture and industry are closely asso- 
ciated and rapid progress fas to be made on bcth 
frouts. More particularly, it is necessary to in- 
crease agricultural production by intensive cul- 
tivation and stepping up the yields per acre. It 
is on the basis of self-sufficiency in foodgrains 
arc in raw materials for industrial use, that 
irdastry can progress rapidly. Progress in indus- 
trielisation, which is so necessary, is dependent 
01 building up basic industries like steel, power, 
fre: and machine building. 

Unemployment is a social evil and human 
tragedy. This can only be remedied by indus- 
triclisation on a large scale, both in the sphere 
ol big industry and small and cottage industry. 
Meanwhile, every step should be taken to increase 
opportunities for employment. 

The progress of any country depends on the 
cuality of its people and this quality is depen- 
cent on proper and widespread education and 
t aining. The educational. process has to begir at 
tie earliest stage and thus the care and develop- 
nent of child should be an essential part of is. 

While primary education is spreading rapid- 
ky in the country, facilities for higher education 
ind technical training are still limited and many 
akle and deserving students have not the firan- 
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cial resources to continue their studies, more 
especially in the scientific and technical fields. To 
such students, who are already in their school 
career and have shown marked ability, the State 
should provide full opportunities, by way of 
scholarships or otherwise, so that they can conti- 
nue their studies in the higher educational estab- 
lishments. - 

Panchayat Raj >=  ' 

It has been the settled policy of the Congress, 
for many years, even before the coming of inde- 
pendence, to develop village panchayats. This 
policy found expression in one of the directive 
principles of the Indian Constitution which 
affirms that:— f 

“The State shall take steps to organise 
village panchayats and endow them with such 
powers and authority as may be necessary ` to 
erable them to function as units of Self-Govern- 
ment.” 

Village panchayats are not only the founda- 
tion of democracy in the country, but also secure 
the effective participation of the people in the 
Government and the planned development of the 
country, so that the vast numbers of our peopie 


living in the rural areas should be intimately 


associated in these vital functions. 

The Congress welcomes this movement and 
congratulates the States which have already 
adopted it. It trusts that the remaining States in 
India will also establish Panchayat Raj in the 
course of this year. 

Recént elections have shown that the ten- 
dency has been for young men and women of 
energy and ability to be chosen, overriding con- 
siderations of. caste and community. With the 
new responsibilities and opportunities of effective 
service, there have been instances of young men 
going back to their villages. These panchayais 
are becoming solid foundations for democracy in 
the country and powerful instruments not only 
in the political, but also in the social and econo- 
mic fields. The Panchayats as well as co-opera- 
tives are fit organs for implementing the objec- 


tives of our Five-Year Plans in the vast rurei 
areas of India. 
The Congress has noted with appreciation 


that, as a rule, the Panchayat elections have not 
been run on party lines, and Congressmen who 
offered themselves as candidates did so on the 
strength of their own individual merits and the 
broad policies they put forward. Political parties 
are inevitable in democracy, but it is not neces- 
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sary to extend their activities to these units of 
village self-government. 

E THE EDITOR 
Our Party System”” 

In all democratic countries of the party 
or parties in power ever relax in their 
vigilance to guard the country against 
foreign aggression or disintegration from 
within caused by the growth of anti- 
national forces; the opposition certainly 
takes up the cudgel in behalf. of the nation 
and forces the Government to take timely 
action against the forces of disruption or 
the foreign enemies. In India, however, 
the party in power has allowed the in- 
dividual states to usurp the powers of the 
Indian Nation and- has also permitted 


foreigners to forcibly occupy large areas. 


within our territory. The opposition has 
put up a certain amount of noisy protest 
when they found the States behaving like 
independent nations but it was only vocal. 
They dared not do anything which might 
jeopardise their own stability or involve 
them in a show down which might assume 
uncontrollable proportions. They kept out 
of danger while uttering threats. In the 
matter of foreign occupation of Indian 
territory, the opposition appeared to wel- 
come it; in so far as the foreign aggression 
at least “liberated” 20,000 square miles of 
Indian territory. In other words, the 
opposition approved of the foreign aggression 
and thought that it should have covered a 
larger area in order to be satisfactory. The 
Government and the opposition have both 
been pretty obnoxious over these matters of 
local defiances of the Indian Constitution 
and our meek acceptance of the foreign 
armies that are now occupying portions of 
cur motherland. The Indian public are now 
facing a total failure of the Indian political 
parties to maintain democracy in India. 
: A.C. 
State Conirol -of India’s Economy 

Within the last several weeks we have 
had fresh and larger doses of governmental 
interference with the economy of the 
country. The revision of the Indian Com- 
pany’s Act, the Act aimed at the control of 
the forward market and the attempt at 
linking up imports with forced exports, all 


point to the desire of the Government to 
2 


interfere with the freedom of the individu =: 
to engage in trade and commerce in ary 
manner which, was compatible with social 
morality as generally understood. Tle 
Government were not attempting to remecy 
anything which was blatantly injurious o 
society; mor were they improving tle 
nation’s financial or economic position ly 
their haphazard attacks on individual righs. 
These efforts also have a flavour of randon 
experiments in State Control, and have 
probably been suggested to be great social 
welfare measures by persons whose amatevr- 
ish approach to economie problems are ncw 


becoming quite painful, annoying and 
useless. A.C. 
Zemindary Abolition 

When the Zemindary system was 


abolished some years ago, the landlords 
lost their large holdings and all tenants of 
the landlords became direct tenants of tre 
Government. It was then thought that thi» 
method of expropriating the landlords w ilj 
lead to a better distribution of land in Inoia. 
But recent enquiries have proved that th: se 
expectations were like castles in the zir. 
The landlords disappeared and such as ‘e- 
mained took good care to hold on to thoir 
own lands without admitting any tena: ts. 
The Government failed to distribute ~he 
lands they had nationalised to the culti 7a- 
tors and they also confiscated the lands held 
by many actual cultivators for failure to 
pay: their rent to Government. The laid- 
lords in the past were more considerate tl an 
the Government today. In 1950, 50% of -he 
cultivators held no land in their own right. 
In 1956, after all middle rights had been . 
abolished, 57% of the cultivators were la 1d- 
less! The position of the cultivator Lad 
worsened and more actual tillers of the oil 
had to accept wage slavery. This is anotier 
example of our Government’s failure to 
achieve their objectives in the field of soc al- 
ism or even common justice and fair p-ay. 
“Much cry and little wool” is an anc:ent 
adage, which applies well in describing -he 
Indian National Congress which is the ru ing 
political party in India. 
` A.C. 

Waking Up? 

The Indian National Congress is ow 
ready for harvesting its experiences of the 


1 


year. Their crop of resolutions will, we are 
suze, be heavy ; for they habitually sum up 
a-i their indiscretions and follies in the shape. 
oł resolutions of an ideal nature pointing in 
tha opposite direction. The Congress have 
tccally separated Ideals from Actions; and 
they are not changing their ways. This year 
there are references to certain evils which 
are the crowning achievements of the 
Czngress, viz. Assam (without naming 
Assam), China (without naming China) and 
the Congress organisation (without naming 
it, again). Is this a sign of awakening ? 


Bonus in Industry 

In India, just as the capitalists aim at 
maximum profit with the minimum effort; 
so do the labour. They want much pay, or 
bcnus, and no work. The Government, in 
thsir turn, want much revenue, without 
stimulating the economic units, which yield 
the revenue. Rather, they want to eat into 
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the capital of the country, by a progressive 
reduction of income and an increasing ex- 
tortion of revenue. The workers, man for 
man, havé a productivity which is below 


40% of the productivity of foreign workers. 


They demand production bonus and profit- 


sharing bonus without reference to produc- ` 


tion or.the factors which yield profit. If 
incentive bonuses commence with a target 
production’ which is about 50% ‘of capacity, 
can one call these bonuses incentive 
bonuses ? If again, profits are entirely due 


to other factors and are earned in spite of: 


the easygoing ways of the workers, should 


one talk of profit-sharing bonuses, in that 


connection ? India is a land of illustrations 
and imaginary forces.. Our Government en- 
courage those unrealities; for they do not 


like the people to change over to fact finding , 


from their time honoured habit of hitching 
their wagon to the nebulae. 


’ NEHRU’S “PARLIAMENT” 
By A. C. 


Waan Mr. Nehru aR his Berubari Bill before 
his Parliament, the “democratic” procedure and 
the “popular” decision arrived at by the repre- 
sentatives of the “people” became a farce of the 
first degree. For, the Congress, which depends 
on the illiteracy of the poor and ignorant masses 
of India and maintains their ignorance, and 
poverty with great care in order to remain in 
power; has got an overwhelming majority in the 
Indian Parliament by reason of the numerical 
strength of the representatives of the most back- 
warc States of India. The Congress has taken 
goog. care to foist a Constitution on India which 
guarantees long life to Congress Raj in India. 
The House of the People, which passed the Beru- 
bar: Bill in a sweeping manner at the dictation 
of tke ruler, of the Congress, Mr. Nehru, has 500 
merpers of which the following allocations of 
seats are illuminating : 


States No. of Description of 
Seats the State 
Assem 12 Anti-Bengali State 
Biher 53 Hindi-speaking 
Madtya Pradesh 36 Hindi-speaking 
Orissa 20 Not too friendly to Bengal 
Punjab 22 


Hindi State by adoption Himachal Pradesh 


A. C. 
‘O: i ——— . 
States No. of Description of 
Seats the State 
Rajasthan 22 Hindi-speaking State 


Uttar Pradesh 86 Hindi-speaking State 
Jammu & Kashmir 6 Hindi State by adoption 
Himachal Pradesh 4 Hindi-speaking State 
Delhi 5 Hindi-speaking State 


Total ... 266 


t 

Examining the literacy percentages of these 

States one finds that they are pretty low and com- 

pare unfavourably with the percentages of the 

other States which do not use Hindi as their 
State language. 


India 16.61 (average for all India) 
Assam 18.07 

Bihar \12.17 

Madhya Pradesh 9.83 

Orissa 15.80 3 

Punjab 15.23 

Rajasthan 8.93 

Uttar Pradesh 10.80 

Delhi 38.36 (with large number of 


non-Hindi speaking 
Government employees) 
7.71 


All these least educated Hindi-speaking 
States, supported by the anti-national reaction- 
aries of the Congress clique in other States are 
therefore ruling India. The educated peoples 
of India, who want ‘Indian Nationalism to 
develop freely and unhampered by any low 

Pschemes for establishing Hindi Raj in India’ or 
for creating a new capitalist class in India out 
of the bazar blackmarketers, money-lenders, 
smugglers, tax-evaders and other law-breakers 
who finance the Congress to rule India; have no 
control over the Governments of the States or the 
Centre. The State Governments can do some 
good to the people of the States but they are in 
the clutches of the Central clique who have 
created small coteries of Congressmen in all 
States who willingly betray the motherland for a 
consideration. 


The peoples’ of the States which are the 
+ backbone of the Congress, are, as we have stated, 
the least educated. They are also ‘ caste-ridden, 
superstitious and addicted to a variety of 
ancient and medieval vices, which make these 
people a menace to themselves and to the rest 
“of India. The number of dacoits that these 
States produce and the brazen manner. in which 
the lawless elements there defy the law and 
terrorise honest people, reminds one of the days 
of the Thugis and Pindaris. And strangely 
. enough these places were really at one time the 
homes of these large and organised bands of 
“criminals. Almost all the beggars, law-breakers, 
smugglers, dealers in stolen goods and hooligans 
in the big cities of India hail from the States 
described above. These men who go everywhere 
and spread disease and squalor are a danger to 
Indian civilisation and culture. If they are not 
put down or controlled now the time is not far 
off, when they will shake Mr.. Nehru’s Raj to 
its foufdations. In Delhi, not so long ago, 
people were intimidated in public restaurants to 
pay money to toughs, who acted like gangsters. 
The Nehru, Government, by its sanctimonious 
t Le’ 
support of prohibition and by its unintelligent 
policy of usurping all foreign exchange for its 
own pet schemes; has made India a paradise for 
smugglers, bootleggers and so forth; and most of 
the persons who gain by these lawless commerce 
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are the backwash from the States which are the 
strongholds of the Congress. We may also 
mention the traffic in women and the kidnapped 
children who are maimed to become the field 
workers of the beggar? syndicates. These 
organisations are also run mainly by the people 
of the States named above. ` 

Mr. Nehru’s assertion that the Indian 
Constitution was based on the British System is 
only true superficially. The unwritten Consti- 
tution of Great Britain together with the enacted 
Laws of that Constitution, cannot be described 
as a legal imposition on the peoples of Great 
Britain; for that Constitution and those laws 
have grown out of the wishes, desires, feelings 
and sentiments of the British Nation. The Indiar 
Constitution is an imposition upon the peoples 
of India, made by a non-representative body o’ 
persons to whom the British rulers of Indic 
handed over their imperial powers as a rewarc 
for their agreement to the partition of India 
The Congress-appointed body which dzew up th: 
Indian Constitution has made a hash of ou’ 
Freedoms. The British Constitution made thos: 
freedoms stronger. In India, Indian citizens ca: 
‘to-day be subjected to genocidal pogroms witi 
the tacit support of the Indian Goverr-ment. No- 
body’s life or property is safe anywhere in India 
and the only things which have any sanctity ar> 
Mr. Nehru’s Plans, Mr. Nehru’s Foreign Polici. 
Mr. Nehru’s Hindi expansionism and Mr. Nehru s 
pet fancies. 


Mr. Nehru, while forcing the Berubari Bil 
through his own pocket Parliament, said he wes 
not aware of the human aspects of his agre - 
ment with Pakistan. He may one day, similarl’, 
give away the whole of ‘West Bengal or East 
Punjab to Pakistan by an agreement witho it 
knowing what he is doing. And his Parliame it 
will vote for it en masse. If kis Beruberi 
business is lawful, what can prevent him fron 
alienating entire States in a similar manner ? 
He has said and his lawyers have said that toe 
Parliament has the right of ceding territory. Azd 
the Parliament means a body of Congressman 
who can and will do anything if given tae 
hukum. All respectable men should refuse to 
have such a Parliament, 


——: 0 ~m 
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In commemoration of his 64th birthday on 23rd January, 1961. 
By JOGES C. BOSE 


THERE was an intense commotion in the house. had struck. Subhas 


It yielded to a sense of consternation. In fact, 
wnere could the boy possibly have gone? A 
"esling of alarm was gradually creeping in. Had 
1e been decoyed by one of the boy-lifters, whose 
curreptitious exploits circulated from mouth to 
nouth and, not unoften, in newspapers? The 
oral Police and distant relations were alerted. 
Six or seven days later, the truant hero of the 
ep.sode broke in upon the family, in the grip 
»f excruciatingly painful misgivings. As he 
:a'led to maintain a barrage of silence and 
cvasions, it came out that he felt restless and 
was on pins and needless to hear of the out- 
lreak of a severe epidemic of cholera at Puri, 
znd stole away from the house to do social 
service there. He could not just prolong his 
say, because of the annual examination which 
vas to take place within a week. 


This is Subhas Bose plunging headlong into 
what he had set his heart on. He was then aged 
barely thirteen and was reading in a Christian 
Missionary School at Cuttack, where his father 
was the Government pleader. Three years later, 
tke boy again decamped, and this time in search 
o a spiritual guide at some holy places in 
Northern India and in the Himalayas. As he 
came back disappointed, but not a jot of his 
fervour for a knowledge and understanding of 
th: Power ` eternal, Power unknown, uncreate 
al ated, he chanced to come under the compell- 
ing influence of the writings of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. ro’ 


‘Star to star vibrates light, 
May soul to soul strike through a finer 
element of her own ?’ 


Sıbaas made the final choice. He accepted a 
lif of action in preference to the life of a 
m7stic. 

He passed his B.A. and came second in the 
Płilosophy Honours Course. He then went to 
Erg-and and passed, in eight months, the Indian 
Civil Service examination, standing fourth in 
orler of merit. The result is all the more 
no-able in view of the fact that preparation for 
the LC.S. entailed, for men of the calibre of 
Romes C. Duit and Surendranath Banerjee, a 
period of no less than three years. 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, of South 
African fame, had by the time, sounded the 
clazion call that the hour of liberation for India 


wrote his brother Sarat 
C. Bose, ‘I must chuck this rotten service and 
dedicate myself whole-heartedly to the Country’s 
cause, or I must bid adieu to all my ideals and 
aspirations.’ He resigned his ‘post’ in May, Hay 
and hurried back to India and reported himself 
to Gandhiji. The Non-Co-operation movement 
was, by now, rapidly spreading all round the 
Country. He had a long, threadbare discussion 
with Gandhiji regarding the wherewithals of the 
fight. What chilled him was that Gandhiji 
was not prepared to go to any length, nor could 
he indicate the successive stages of the 
campaign. The first rush of ardour checked, he. 
doubtless felt ‘depressed and disappointed, as 
he says. All the same, he obeyed Gandhiji, 
came to Calcutta and placed himself at the 
disposal of C. R. Das. C. R. Das was the man 
to rise equal to the demands of his challenging 
personality. 

Subhas started his political life as Principal 
of the National College and the Publicity 
Oficer of ‘the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee. His, again, was the. initiative to 
form the National Volunteers Corps, of which 
he was the Captain. The Government, in no 
time, declared the Congress Volunteer Orag- 
nisation to be illegal. The Congress replied by 
calling upon all members of the Congress to 
enlist themselves into the Volunteers Corps. . 
Subhas was sentenced to six months’ rigorous a 
imprisonment—the first baptism, so to speak. In 
1924, the Congress, under the leadership of C. 
R. Das, captured the Calcutta Corporation and 
Subhas was appointed the Chief . Executive . 
Officer. His first act was to cut down his own “ 
salary by 50 per cent. The same year Subhas 
was arrested under the Bengal Ordinance. After 
two months in the Alipur Central Jail, he was 
sent over to Mandalay, where he was kept in 
solitary confinement for a good length of time. ° 
He broke down im health such as to develop 
alarming conditions of tuberculosis. He rejected* 
the offer of the Bengal Government for his y 
release on condition that he went straight to 
Switzerland for treatment. In explaining the 
refusal, he wrote Sarat Bose to request their 
parents to accept his trials and tribulations as a 
divine dispensation, and to assure them that, so 
far as he was concerned he was having perfect 
peace of mind, sustained by the consciousness 
that he was doing this penance for the Nation. 
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A portion of the letter, in which is revealed his 
inwardness, and which, in fact, bears on his 
conception of values, is worth a close study. 
“Ideas”, he says, “will work out their own 
destiny and we, who are but clods of clay 
encasing sparks of the divine fire, have only to 
consecrate ourselves to these ideas. A life so 
consecrated is bound to fulfil itself, regardless of 
the vicissitudes of our material and bodily 
existence. My faith in the ultimate triumph of 
the idea for which I stand.is unflinching, and I 
am, therefore, not troubled by the thoughts 
about my health and future prospects. It is for 
providence to ordain who of us should live to 
witness the consummation of all our efforts and 
labours; and, as for myself, I am content ‘to 
live my life and leave the rest to Destiny.” 

In the meantime C. R. Das died, June, 1925. 


C. R. Das was, to Subhas, only next to Swami 
Vivekananda, the ‘living  light-fountain’—as 


Carlyle of Heroes and Hero-worship would have’ 


it—of his perennial inspiration. C. R. Dass 
last passionate plea’ was for Dominion Status 
under the aegies of the British Crown. This he 
enunciated with the warmth of a religious 
conviction in the presence of Gandhiji—and 
Gandhiji nodding assent—in the Bengal Provin- 
cial Conference at Faridpur. It is significant, 
and it is for all time an unerring index, which 
highlights the character -and individuality of 
Subhas, that nothing’ could possibly stand in the 
way of his speaking out what he conceived to be 
in the best interest of the Country. As he came 
out of prison, still immersed in grief for his 
Chief, he rejected his Dominion Stats outright. 
The largest possible factor to Ai uence his 
decision was that it would not mitigate the agony 
of British Capitalist exploitation in India. Here, 
by the way, is a point of crucial, fundamental 
difference between Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhas 
Bose. Nehru, in his relations with Gandhiji, 
allowed his heart to govern his head. Subhas 
would not yield to anybody, where the question 
of principle, to the best of his light and convic- 
tion, was concerned. -“You are thwarting me, 
Mahatmaji,” said Subhas. Gandhiji stared at 
him and then said with the benign smile which 
was his, ‘What to speak of me, even God cannot 
thwart you.” J cannot imagine a better token 
of appreciation. And it indicates the stature of 
both the men. There was, however, no dearth 
of peolpe to din into their ears what possible, 
impossible things one is alleged to have said of 


« 


it 


the other. But to the point at issue. Next tc 
rejecting Deminion Status, Subhas urged the 
Congress to run a parallel Government anc 
supplement it by energising the dull despair o 
the labour and peasant mdss. It is interestin; 
to recall that Subhas, on his way-back after hi 
resignation from the Indian Civil Service, wa 
travelling in the same boat with Tagore. H- 
gathered that Tagore preferred a stout line o` 
action, much in the manner of the Sinn Fein’- 
‘State within a State’. ` 


After convalescence, when Subhas was ft 
for active life, he was elected President of tha 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. I woul 
fain draw a veil over the silly squabbles thci 
plagued Bengal Politics, reflecting, personalities 
apart, the sharp conflict in the ideology of tl- 


Right and Left, compendiously speakin ^. 
between those who swore by Gandhiji at ¿` 
events, and those who would not. That confli 4 


focussed into the Tripuri fiasco over Subhas © 


~Bose’s Congress Presidentship, in the teeth +" 


Gandhiji’s trucalent opposition. But before 
proceed to this, it needs being stated that Subh: ~. 
as a member of the Motilal Nehru Committe -. 
gave his note of ‘dissent on the question of 
Dominion Status. He sponsored the Resoluti. » 
for complete Independence in the 1928 Calcutia 
Congress. ft was turned down by Gandhiji w+ 
however, accepted it the following year in tic 
Lahore Congress under the Presidentship -f 
Tawaharlal Nehru. : 

Two years seemed to be too wide a gap 
between Subhas and the prison house. And I 
need hardly mention how many times since now 
(1930) he was under imprisonment or detenti n. 
It constituted a routine of his life of sleepl> 
activities. But, after all, there is a limit ic a 
man’s power of endurance and he, again. cll 
seriously ill. The Government offered rele: =. 
on condition that he immediately left for Eurc ve. 
Tt soon became obvious why Subhas so rear ily 
agreed to this now. At Vienna, he and Villal- 
bhai Patel discussed India and jointly issued a 
statement adjudging Gandhiji a failure. P tel 
died making him a trustee of one lakh of rurees 
—might have been a larger amount—for his pro- 
paganda work in foreign lands. Vithalbhai’s 
brother, Vallabbhai, took precious good carc to 
see to it that Subhas never got the money. During 
this European tour, he was received by Hiler, 
whom he asked point-blank, “When are ou 
going to strike at Britain, so that we may take 


bat 


h 


tvo arms simultaneously against her?”—War 
tme spesch, On To Delhi. In April, 1936, as 
hz eached Bombay, he was arrested and taken 
te Earseong for detention. After release, he was 
a seg by Gandhiji to` prepare for accepting the 
Presilentship of the Congress, due to be held at, 
Vcrgura in February, 1938. 


Tt is quite a pertinent question: Why should 
hi~c Gandhiji chosen as President the most un- 
ccmoromising apostle- of Leftism. What Subhas 
himself says in, respect of Jawaharlal in identical 
cczi-xt is suggestive of reflections. “Since his 
(X‘ehru’s) return from Europe”, says Subhas in 
Tire Indian Struggle, “in December, 1927, Pandit 
Jawaharlal began to call himself a socialist and 
gi—- expression to views hostile towards Mahatma 
Gencki and the older leaders and to ally himself 
in as public activities with the Left-Wing oppo- 
si: or within the Congress. But for .his strenuous 
ad acy, it would not have been possible for 
the. Independence League to attain the importance 
it zad.” Gandhiji brushed aside the recommenda- 
tion 92 the majority of the Provincial Congress 
Committees voting him to the chair; brushed 
asize the superior claims of Sardar Patel, but 
bacxed the candidature of Jawaharlal Nehru. 
“Sze then”, says Subhas, “Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nezru has been a consistent and unfailing sup- 
porte: of the Mahatma”. Any way, India owes to 
Sul: es, the President of the Haripura Congress, 
the National Planning of India. Of topical 
inteze t, he installed a Congress Cgalition Minis- 
try m Assam, even if Patel, the President of the 
Pa:amentary Board, was against it. This, in 
fact. saved Assam gliding, under the astute 
leacership of Md. Sadullah, into the orbit, of the 
Mu'm League rule. On the debit side, as Con- 
gre= resident Subhas dealt harshly with Nariman 
and “hare. It is a pity that he could not see 
threuga this game of how Patel .was bent upon 
runrcng them down. l 


3ubhas, got himself elected Congress Presi- 
dent Ior the second time, even though Gandhiji 
and -Łe Right-Wing leadership, to a man, had 
oppesed it. Gandhiji issued a statement to say, 
T mus: confess that, from the very beginning, I 
was leadly against his re-election. ‘Since I was 
instrzmental in inducing Dry. Pattabhi not to 
with>cw his name as a candidate, the defeat is 
more m’ne than his. And T am nothing if I do 
not rvpresent definite principles and policy. 
Therzicre it is plain to me that the delegates do 
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which I stañd. I rejoice in this defeat. The mino- 
rity can only wish the policy and programme of 
the majority all success. If they cannot keep pace 
with it, they must come out of the Congress. . . 

The minority may not obstruct on any account’ 


It is a noble announcement, pledging a 
gentleman’s word of honor, in the sentences in 
italics, which are mine. It is, however, a matter 
of profound regret that Gandhiji failed to see to 
it that those who stood by him respected this. In 
fact, he did not budge an inch to bridle the ‘ex- 
cesses of his valiant proteges, who moved, and 
had a Resolution passed in the open session of 
the Congress at Tripuri, which completely set at 
naught the letter and the spirit of the announce- 
ment, and humiliated the duly elected President 
of the Congress. It bound him to Gandhiji’s 
approval in the formation of his Working Com- 
mittee and for his policy. Rabindranath Tagore, 
even if so all at the time, chafed at the wanton 
unseemliness of the position and wrote Gandhiji 
to “beware of the rude hands which have deeply 
hurt Bengal with an ungracjous persistence”. 
Gandhiji wrote to Subhas: “The more I study it 
(Govind Vallabh Pant’s Resolution)’ the more I 
dislike it”. It was, however, obvious to the most 
ordinary understanding that there was not 
enough punch to disturb. Patel, Pant, Rajagopala- 
chari and those who trooped at their heels. Azad, 
always against Patel, was at one with him in this 
Subhas-baiting. Jawaharlal Nehru was not in this 
group, but was not, for all’ practical 
against them. Rajendra Prasad observed, when 
the election result was out, that they would wait .- 
to`see if Subhas made any change in the Congress 
programme, but as pliantly he lined up with 
Patel. And it will always remain a moot point if 
Gandhiji, who suffered no idleness:in his words, 
did stretch himself to the full length of his dis- ` 
like and commitment. To respect perspective, 
Subhas was, during those days, very very ill of 
‘broncho-Pneumonia and intestinal infection’, 
as Dr. Sir Nilratan Sircar thought fit to declare, 
by a bulletin, apprehending the likelihood of 
‘either physical collapse or. fresh and aggravated 
attack of acute infection’. , 


After one long strenuous attempt to induce 
Gandhiji to mediate, Subhas tendered his resigna- 
tion. Within a month he started a new Party, The 
Forward Block; and took to organising the Left- 
Wing Congressites, who had behaved like a 
motley crowd at Tripuri. In carrying on his in- 


not approve of the principles and policy for tensive propaganda to cohere forces, in order to. 


purposes, ` 
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stem the tide of what he called ‘constitutional- 
ism’ in the Congress, and make it strike when 
the iron was hot; he came in, as it was inevitable, 
for a head-on clash with the Government. Harried 
by prosecutions, one after the other, and getting 
" progressively restless with Gandhiji’s chronic un- 
willingness to strike Britain during the war—the 
resolve stands belied by his symbolic Civil Dis- 
obedience, announcing from street-comers that 
the War had been forced down the throat of India 
and, later on, by his “Quit India” call in 1942, 
Subhas resolved to force the issue on the dynam- 
ism that the War was India’s one chance. He felt 
convinced that Civil Disobedience was not enough, 
nor was the cult of bomb and pistol. He made 


the momentous decision to get out of India, and, 


work out the traditional technique that the enemy 
of our enemy is our friend and ally. 

Dressed as a moulvi, with beard forty’ days 
old, in tight pyjamas, a sherwani and a fez cap, 
he set out af his Calcuttta residence, closely 
guarded and spied on by the Police. He motored 
up to a Railway Station, some 40 miles off, and 
left for Peshawar, and from there on to Kabul. 
He could not stand the horrible food and the 
living conditions of a serai and its dirty environ- 
ment, and he fell seriously ill. His Russian con- 
tacts failed, but through the help of the German 
Legation, he flew to Berlin, clean shaven and in 
European constume. He had, by the way, arranged 
his escape with such consummate skill that it was 
fully ten days later, on the 26th January, 1941, 
that the people of Calcutta came to know about 
the event, because he failed to appear to answer 
the charge. of sedition. After some adjournments, 
the Government put up for auction his Calcutta 
house, but no bidder being available, it was 
abandoned. f ; 

Subhas was enthusiastically accepted in 
‘Berlin as a collaborator. ‘He, straightaway, devoted 
himself to raising a “Free Indian Unit” from 
among the Indian prisoners of war. He also 

»opened the Azad -Hind Radio Station. So wide 
and comprehensive was his vision, and so emi- 
“nently practical in outlook was he, that he also 
set some Indians, with special aptitude, to study 
the social and economic problems of “free India”. 
Hugh Toye, in The Springing Tiger, cites the 
authority of some leading German papers to say 
that, “He was no Axis-apologist; his concern was 
with India and India’s Freedom; when his task 
was done he would return home.” Paul Lever- 
kuehn says in that revealing document, German 


` started work in Germany, raising the 


F 


l 


Military Intelligence*, that “Bose was, in 10 way 
a collaborator, in the evil sense which’ the worc 
has acquired of recent. years; rather was he ¢ 
true Indian patriot with but one idea, who was 
prepared to do nothing for Germany’s sake, bu’ 
anything and everything, including the harness- 
ing of Germany’s interest, for India”. 

Japan entered the War in December, 1941 
The Indian revolutionary exile, Rashbehari Bose 
took to organising the Indian Independence 
League, and he gathered together, at a conference 
at Bangkok,” Indians of all walks of life, as wel: 
as those of the Indian Army, who had been left 
in the lurch by the British forces, after the fall 
of Singapore. They decided’ to raise the Indian 
National Army to fight for India’s Independence, 
from its base in South-East Asia, with the aid of 
Japan. With that end in view, they invited Subhas 
Bose to come over to them and take the lead. Ii 
was in a submarine that Subhas reached Sumatra 
in ninety days after hairbreadth escapes from 
torpedoes under the sea and. enemy naval crafts 
on the surfaċe. The boat had not enough space tc 
admit anybody’s moving about without disturb- 
ing the ever-wakeful crew, watching the danger 
points; and Subhas kept himself cribbed and 
confined in a corner. As the saga of his life, since 
2nd July, 1943, when he alighted at Singapore, 
to the 18th August, 1945, when the plane, carry- 
ing him, crashed at Taihoku in Formosa, was 
revealed at the I.N.A. Trial at Delhi, History 
assigned to him, an honoured place in the calendar 
of the sturdy liberators of nations in bondage., 

It needs to be stated, here and now, that 
before Subhas left for the Far-East, he acknow- 
ledged, in a letter to Sarat Bose, his wife Fraulein 
Schenkl and their infant daughter, Anita. As he 
Indian 
Army and doing sundry other things, she was his 
‘first appointment as Secretary. Much earlier, in 
1934, she had helped Subhas in writing The 
Indian Struggle. It is silly to get squeamish over 
his marriage. Rather, I should think, that it adds 
to his height that, again, at the first Call of his 
Country, he shed all the new-found attachment, 
a normal human being is heir to. 

Immediately after arriving at Singapore, he 
set about doing a lot of things in quick succes- 
sion. Indicative of his high-powered thinking 
with an infinite capacity for taking pains to 





: *The book is translated into English by 
R. H. Stevens and Constantine Fitzgibbon.. ` 
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i 
zanslate this into action, he assumed the leader- 
stip of the Indian Incependence Movement. He 
secame the Supreme Commander of the I.N.A., 
craugurated ‘the Government of Azad Hind, 
icrmed the Rani of Jhansi Regiment—Civil and 
silitary, etcetera, etcetera, such as to inspire 
Japan to cede to his Government, the Andaman 
aad Nicobar Islands, they’ had captured from the 
zritish Power; he next launched his first 
cfensive on Indian soil. All the aforesaid he 
accomplished in eigh: and half months—from 
Zad July, 1943, to 18th March, 1944, out of what 
cas, for all practical purposes, a vacuum 
scilitarily. He had his headquarters closest to 
zie firing line, and faced, like the rest of the 
t rmy, 
cenerals were, in fact, hard put to it making him 
seek ‘cover, which he would never do till others 
zad. His forces were within three miles of 
Lnphal, Assam. Mountbatten began pouring in 
sinforcements relentlessly by air, which facility 
re could not ever'ccmmand. There were too 
sudden torrential downpours, rendering I.N.A. 
Ines a vast sheet of water. Supplies were difficult 
= move and came to a standstill in various 
sectors. The I.N.A. pressed back. Malaria and 
cysentry broke out in a virulent form and pre- 
c:pitated the debacle. Netaji minced no matters. 
Eut such was the impact of ‘his name and 
character that the patriotic sons and daughters 
cf India poured in rore money and materials 
iato his war-chest. But the British forces, by 
tze sheer strength of machinery and equipment, 
outflanked the I.N.A. and crashed their way 
into Rangoon. The trek-back to Bangkok shall, 


{or all time, read like an epic for the heroic 
fortitude of the I.N.A. and its Supreme 
Commander. Subhas, at this stage, walked 21 


miles with boiling blisters, but would not make 
use of any transport, because it could not be 
rrovided for all.* Soon after, Japan surren- 
cered; and there was the plane disaster. 





*S. A. Ayer-—he vas Reuter’s correspondent 
vnd later on joined the I.N.A. and became the 
Flinister of Publicity and, Propaganda—says in 
his Unto Him A Witness, I saw Netaji in his 
unique greatness combining the highest qualifies 
cf a soldier, statesman, leader, man and, greatest 
cf all, humanitarian, in those unforgettable there 
weeks of peril in the jungles of Burma-Thai 

Lorder’, , 


machine-gun, nay, carpet-bombing. His- 
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Even before all these tales of unremitting 
toils, tears, blood and devotion reached India, 
with all the wealth in detail, Gandhiji changed 
towards Subhas, lock, stock and barrel. Abul 
Kalam Azad says in India Wins Freedom that 
Gandhiji was all-affection whenever Subhas was ® 
mentioned. ‘His admiration for Subhas Bose’, 
says he, ‘unconsciously coloured his view about 
the whole war-situation.’? Gandhiji even countered 
Azad to say that, if the Japanese landed in India, 
they would not come as her enemy. The change 
is strikingly noteworthy, because over the 
Tripuri Congress, the chasm between the two 
looked complete. Over the distant Azad Hind 
Radio, Subhas hailed Gandhiji‘as ‘the Father of 
the Nation’, even if it is an anachronism histori- 
cally. To the Indian National Army, ‘beaten back 
but covered with glory, Gandhiji paid the well- 
merited tribute of honour,—“‘You have failed 
in your direct objective to defeat the British, . 
but you have the satisfaction that the whole 
Country has been roused and even the regular 
forces have begun to think in terms of 
Independence”—(My italics). Britain for one 
hundred and ninety years, since Plassey down 
to the day she surrendered her scepter, sustained 
her domination by resting her guns on Indian 
shoulders. It was Netaji Subhas Bose’s sinews 
and, inspiration, which imbued the Indian 
Military with the spirit of ‘About Face’ to 
British Commands as the supreme test of their » 
patriotism. The Labour Government took a note 
of it. Sir Stafford Cripps, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, confessed, without any mental re- 
servation, to the ‘absurdity of considerable 
reinforcement of British troops to enforce 
administrative responsibility. —Debate on -Indian 
Independence Bill in the House of Commons. 


The I.N.A. even in its disintegration, did India 


the signal service of hastening the end of British 
rule; and its great architect stands for all time 
as a symbol of transcendental dedication. At a 
time when India was torn asunder by internecines- 
strifes, millions of Indians in South-East Asia, 
without a sting of -communalism or parochialism, 
so happily noted by Gandhiji,t recked no conse- ‘ 
quence in gathering under Netaji’s banner, 2s 
the spiritual foundation of all strength, for the 
liberation of their motherland. 


Living or dead, he lives for ever. 





Read Harijan, dated 14th April, 1946. 


THE POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT OF INDIA: 
a A Note! 
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Ti By Pror. D. N. BANERJEE 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of India, has been 
reported by the Press? to have stated at Delhi on 
28th November, 1960, in the course of his speech 
on the occasion of the laying of the foundation 
stone of the Indian Law Institute, that ‘a close 
study should be made of the powers of the Presi- 
dent of India under the Constitution” (of India); 
that “in equating the powers of the President with 
those of the British Monarch, the - Constitution 
was being wrongly interpreted”; that “there is 
no provision in the Constitution which in so many 
words lays down that the President shall be bound 
to act in accordance with the advice of his Coun- 
cil of Ministers”; that “the Indian Constitution 
was often being wrongly interpreted on the lines 
of the British Constitution”; and that “it was a 
pity that people in this country had got used to 
relying on precedents of England to such an ex- 
tent that it seemed ‘almost sacrilegious’ to have 
a different interpretation even if conditions and 
circumstances in India might seem to require a 
different interpretation.” The implications of 
this statement in the context of the present set- 
up of things are very clear. The points raised, 
however, in this statement had been anticipated 
and answered by Dr. Rajendra Prasad himself 
in another capacity a little over eleven years ago. 
Addressing the Constituent Assembly of India as 
its President on 26th November, 1949, he 
stated :* 

“We have provided for the election of the 
President. We have provided for an elected 
legislature which is going to have supreme 





1. Also see in this connexion the present 
writer’s article entitled Position of the President 
of India, in The Modern Review for June. 1950, 
as well as his article entitled The Indian 
Presidency in The Political Quarterly, London, 
for January-March, 1955. 

2. See The Statesman, 
November, 1960. 

3. See the Constituent Assembly - Debates 
of 26th November, 1949, p. 988, 
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Calcutta, of 29th 


authority. In America, the legislature and th: 

President are both elected and, there both hav: 

more or less equal powers—each in its or hi. 
own sphere, the President in the executive sphere 
and the legislature in the legislative sphere. W- 
considered whether we should adopt th: 
American model or the British model where wa 
have a hereditary King who is the fountain o: 
all honour and power, but who does not actuali- 

enjoy any power. All the power rests in th: 

Legislature to which the Ministers are respon- 
sible. We have had to reconcile the position c 
an elected President with an elected Legislatur: 
and, in doing so, we have adopted_more or less 
the position of the British Monarch for the) 


“President . . . . . His position is that of a Cor- 
stitutional President. Then we come to tk», 


Ministers. They are of course responsible t> 
the Legislature and tender advice to the Presidert 
who is bound to act according to that advic:. 
Although there are no specific provisions, so fer 
as I know, in the Constitution itself making t 
binding on the President to accept the advice «f 
his Ministers, it is hoped that the conventicn 
under which in England the King acts always cn 
the advice of his Ministers will be established in 
this country also and, the President, not so much 
on account of the written word in the Const.- 
tution, but as the result of this very healthy 
convention, will become a Constitutional Presidext 
in all matters.” 

We may also note in this connexion wh it 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Chairman of the Draftirg 
Committee of the Constituent Assembly, hed 
stated before the Constituent Assembly on 4h 
November, 1948, while introducing the Draft of 
the new Constitution of India as settled by tLe 
Drafting Committee. Among other things, Le 
had said :4 

“What is the form of Government that is 
envisaged in the Constitution? ....In the 





4, See the Constituent Assembly Debares 
of 4th November, 1948, pp. 31-32. 
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Draft Constitution there is placed at the head of morality, or the customs of the conventions” of 


the Indian Union a functionary who is called 
the President of the Union. The title of this 
functionary reminds one of the President of the 
United States. But beyond identity of names 
there is nothing in common between the form of 
Government prevalent in America and the form 
of Government proposed under the Draft Con- 
_ stitution, The American form of Government 
is called the Presidential system of Government. 


What the Draft Constitution proposes is the 


Parliamentary system. The two are fundamen- 

tally different. Under the Presidential system of 

America, the Presiden: is the Chief Head of the 

Executive. The administration is vested in him. 

Under the Draft Constitution the President 

occupies the same position as the King. under the 

English Constitution. He is the Head of the 

State but not of the Executive. He represents the 

Nation but does not rule the Nation. 

symbol of the Nation. His place in the adminis- 

. ation is that of a ceremonial device on a seal 
by which the Nation’s decisions are made known. 

Under the American Constitution the President 

sas under him Secretaries in charge of different 

Departments. In like manner the President of 

the Indian Union will have under him Ministers 

. charge of “different Departments of adminis- 
tration. Here again there is a fundamental 

Efference between the two. The President of the 

United States is not bound to accept any advice 
tendered to him by any of his Secretaries. The 

President of the Indian Union will be generally 

bound by the advice of his Ministers. He can 

do nothing contrary to their advice; nor can he 

į do anything without their advice. The President 
of the United States can dismiss any Secretary 

ai any time. The President of the Indian Union 

bas no power to do so, so long as his Ministers 

command a majority in Parliament.” 

The views which Dr. Rajendra Prasad and 

Er. Ambedkar had expressed before the Consti- 

tment Assembly in regard to the (proposed) 

Indian Presidency were perfectly in accordance 

„ith the spirit of our new Constitution, as 
framed by the Assembly. After all, we must 

remember that the Constitution of a country is 

not to be found in its law alone, and that what 

.Maitland* has called “rules of constitutional 


Se ae at eg 
. _ *See his Constitutional History of England 
Cambridge, 1941), p. 398. 


He is the- 


‘That is to 


a Constitution, make up a substantial part of it. 
Even a jurist, like Sir ‘John Salmond* has 
admitted : 

_ “The constitution (of a State) as seen by. 
the eyeʻof the law may not agree in all points‘ 
with the objective reality. Much constitutional 
doctrine may be true in law but not in fact, or 
true in fact but not in law. Power may exist 
de jure- but not de facto, or de facto but not de 
jure... . Nowhere is this discordance between 
the constitution in fact and in law more serious 
and obvious than in England. A statement of 
the strict legal theory of the British constitution 
would differ curiously from a statement of the 
actual facts. Similar discrepancies exist, how- 
ever, in most other states. A complete account 
of a constitution, therefore, involves a statement 
of constitutional custom as well as of constitu- 
tional law.” 

Indeed, in regard to constitutional questions, 
one must, as Bagehot did in his English Consti- 
tution, make “a resolute effort”, to quote the 
words of Lord Balfour, “to penetrate the legal 
forms and ceremonial trappings” till one reaches 
the core of the political system of a country. 
say, one must penetrate “through 
external forms to administrative realities”— 
through “outward shows” to the “inner verities” 
of a Constitution, before one can form a proper - 
view of it. A purely legalistic view of consti- ) 
tutional matters is often untrue to fact. 

_ Ever since the commencement of our present 
Constitution on 26th January, 1950—we may go 
even further back and say that ever since the 
Transfer of Power on 15th August, 1947, our 
system of Government, both at the Centre and in 
the constituent States (formely Provinces), has 
been worked on the principles of the Parliamen- 
tary Form of Government. Moreover, these 
principles as well as the views expressed by Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad and Dr. Ambedkar before the 
Constituent Assembly, in regard to the Indian® 
Presidency, as quoted above, have received an 
unequivocal judicial recognition from our 
Supreme Court in its unanimous judgment, dated 
5. See his Jurisprudence, 10th Edn., 1947, 
p. 141. ; 

6. See his Introduction to Walter Bagehot’s 
English Constitution (Oxford, 1945), pp. XIIL- 
and XXI, : i 
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12th April, 1955, in Rai Sahib Ram Jawave 
Kapur and Others V. The State of Punjab. Thus 
we find in the judgment,’ among other things : 
“Article 73 of the Constitution relates to the 
_executive powers of the Union, while the corres- 
ponding provision in regard to the executive 
powers of a State is contained in Article 162... . 
Neither of these Articles contain (sic) any 
definition as to what the executive function is 
and what activities would legitimately come 
within its scope. They are concerned primarily 
with the distribution of the executive power 
between the Union on the one hand and the 
States on the other... . It may not be possible 
to frame an exhaustive definition of what ex- 
ecutive function means and implies. Ordinarily 
the executive power connotes the residue of 
governmental functions that remain after legis- 
lative and judicial functions are taken away . . 
The Executive Government, however, can never 
go against the provisions of the Constitution or 
of any law... . The limits within which the 
Executive Government can function under the 
Indian Constitution can be ascertained without 
much difficulty by reference to the form of the 
executive which our Constitution has set up. 
Our Constitution, though federal in its structure, 
is modelled on the British Parliamentary system 
where the executive is deemd to have the primary 
responsibility for the formulation of govern- 
mental policy and its transmission into law though 
the condition precedent to the exercise of this 
responsibility is its retaining the confidence of 
the legislative branch of the State. The executive 
function comprises both the determination of the 
policy as well as carrying it into execution. This 
evidently includes the initiation of legislation, 
the maintenance of order, the promotion of social 
and economic welfare, the direction of foreign 
policy, in fact the carrying on or supervision of 
the general administration of the State. 


“In India, as in England, the executive has 
to act subject to the control of the legislature; 
but in what way is this control exercised by the 
legislature? Under Article 53(1) of our Cons- 
titution, the executive power of the Union is 








7. The judgment was delivered by Chief 
Justice Mukherjea. See The Supreme Court 
Renorts, 1955, 2 S.C.R., Part I, July-August, 
1955, pp. 225-42, and particularly pp. 230-37. 
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vested in the President, but under Article 757 
there is to be a Council of Ministers with the 
Prime Minister at the head to aid and advise 
the President in the exercise of his functions. ; 
The President has thus been made a formal or! 
constitutional head of the executive and the real- 
executive powers are vested in the Ministers or 
the Cabinet. The same provisions obtain in; 
regard to the Government of States; the Governor 
or the Rajpramukh, as the case may be, occupies 
the position of the head of the executive in the 
State but it is virtually the Council of Ministers 
in each State that carries on the executive 
Government. In the Indian Constitution, there- 
fore, we have the same system of parliamentary 
executive as in England and the Council o 
Ministers consisting, as it does, of the membert 
of the legislature is, like the British Cabinet, 
hyphen which joins, a buckle which fastens thc 
legislative part of the State to the executive 
part.” The Cabinet enjoying, as it does, c 
majority in the legislature concentrates in itsel 
the virtual control of both legislative anc 
executive functions; and as the Ministers consti 


G 
€ 


tuting the Cabinet are presumably agreed ot. 
fundamentals and act on the principle oł 
collective responsibility, the most ‘importart 


questions of policy are all formulated by them.’ 

The Supreme Court has taken a correct 
view of the relationship between the President cf 
India and his Council of Ministers. Our system 
of Government at the Centre under the presert 
Constitution of India has been modelled upon 
the system of Government obtaining in England 
today. The position of the Indian President i. 
and was really intended by the authors of tks 
Constitution (including Dr. Rajendra Prasad) 
to be, analogous to that of the Crown in tke 
English Constitution. Like the Monarchy ‘n 
England, but unlike the American Presidenc~, 
the Indian Presidency is practically ‘a conveniert 
working hypothesis.” That is to say, like the 
English Monarch the Indian President is tle 
constitutional Head of the governmental system 
of India—its titular chief Executive and ts 
‘dignified’ part; whereas the Council of Ministe-s 
at the Centre in India with the Prime Minister 
at its head, constitutes, like the Cabinet Counc’l. 
or simply the Cabinet, ‘under the Presidency of 

f Obviously, read along with Article 74(1) 
of the Constitution. ‘ 

8. The italics in this quotation are ours. 
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a Prime Minister’ in England, the real central 
Executive. This is the essence of the system of 
Government now at the Indian Centre, whatever 
may be the letter of the law about it. 


‘This is not the place for a detailed 
comparison between the Parliamentary Form of 
Government as it obtains in England, and the 
Fresidential Form of Government as it obtains 
‘in the United States. (Presumably Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad had the latter in mind when he addressed 
ths Indian Law Institute). We cannot resist, 
however, the temptation of quoting here a few 
lires from what a distinguished American 
pudlicist—we mean Woodrow  Wilson®-—has 
ststed. in regard to the Presidential Form of 
Government. “Our federal executive and legis- 
lafure,” he has observed, “have been shut off 
frem co-operation and mutual confidence to an 
extent to which no other modern system furnishes 
a parallel. In all other modern governments the 
heads of the administrative departments are 
given the right to sit in the legislative body and 
to take part in its proceedings. The legislature 
and executive are thus associated in such a way 
thet the ministers of state can lead the houses 
(of the legislature) without dictating to them, 
ard the ministers themselves be controlled without 
being misunderstood,—in such a way that the 
two parts of the government which should be 
most closely co-ordinated, the part, namely, by 
whith the laws are made and the part by which 
the laws are executed, may be kept in close 
harmony and intimate co-operation, giving 
cousrence to the action of the one and energy to 
the action óf the other.” 





9. See Woodrow Wilson, The State, 1919, 
pp. 377-78. 
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Besides, apart from the inttmate knowledge 
of British constitutional history and British 
political institutions possessed by many of our 
intellectuals,, we have become, to a considerable 
extent, familiar with the working of the parlia- 
mentary system of Government ever since the 
introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, 
and particularly from the 15th of August, 1947. 
In a sense, the President of India succeeded to 
the traditions ‘set up by the Governor-General of 
the Dominion of India. He is today the Head of 
the Indian State: but his Prime Minister is the real 
Head of the Government of India. He stands, 
to borrow Professor Earnest Barker’s!® language 
used in another corinexion, immune, like the 


British Monarch, “from criticism, from challenge, ` 


criticism, 
” are, as 


and from dispute.” “Responsibility, 
challenge, and the danger of dismissal, 
in England, “all transferred” 
Minister. 

-We do not know what led Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, President_of India, virtually to repudiate 
what_he_had solemnly stated as the President of 
the Constituent_Assembly of India on 26th 
November, 1949, with regard to the question of 
the relation of the future President of India to 
his Council of Ministers. There is, however, an 
important aspect of this matter. If the funda- 
mental principles relating to our constitutional 
system are challenged and re-opened from time 
to time by people in highly responsible positions, 
there would be no finality to anything and 
everything would be in a state of flux. This 
would not augur well either for the stability and 
vigour of our governmental system or for the 
future progress of our country. 


10. See his Essays on Government, 1946, 
p. 3. 
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PREVENTIVE DETENTION UNDER THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 


By PROBAL KUMAR DUTT 


Within less than a month of the coming into 
being of the constitution of a free India the 
Provisional Parliament enacted the first Pre- 
yentive Detention Act (Act IV of 1950), which 
became effective on the 25th February, 1950, 
and was designed to cease after 14 months on 
the Ist April, 1951. A. K. Gopalan, the Commu- 
nist Leader, who was detained under the pro- 
visions of this Act, moved a habeas corpus 
application before the Supreme Court, inter alia 
challenging the constitutional validity of the 
Preventive Detention Act. The Supreme Court 
delivered its judgment in this case—the first case 
under our Constitution—on the 19th May, 1950 
and by a majority judgment upheld its validity. 
Sec. 14, however, which prohibited under threat 
of penalty the mg of the grounds of 
detention, if supplied, 1 the detenu to the 
courts was declared a vires. The Preventive 
Detention (Amendment) Act (L of 1950) sub- 
sequently repealed Sec. 14. By subsequent Acts 
the life of the Preventive Detention Act was, 
and is being, renewed from time to time, and 
other changes introduced, e.g., by the P.D. 
(Amendment) Act (IV of 1951)! the life of the 
1950 Act was extended till the Ist April, 1952 
and the Advisory Board given more powers. 
Today, the position of the P.D. Act is similar 
to the commonly found description of many 
government jobs—‘post temporary, but likely to 
continue indefinitely’. 


Let us now examine the constitutional 
provisions regarding Acts providing for preven- 
tive detention. But before we do so, it would 
he better if we were to first make a brief study 
of the nature of preventive detention, and contrast 
it with punitive detention. As the terms them- 
selves signify, the latter means that the detention 
is a punishment for a crime committed and so 
established before a competent court of law. 
Preventive detention, on the other hand, is 
detention based on the apprehension—naturally, 
of the executive—that the person concerned will 





l. Sees. 9(1) and 11(2), Act. IV of 1951. 


be causing some undesirable mischief unless 
prevented from so doing by being put into 
custody. In other words, punitive detention is 
the result of a sentence by a competent court for 
the distinct breach of a specific law; preventive 
detention is the outcome of executive fiat, the 
arbitrariness of which is somewhat regulated by 
the legislature and: by the Court. As Justice 
Mukherjee aptly put it in Gopalan’s case—“A 
Person is punitively detained only after a trial 
for committing a crime and after his guilt has 
been established in a competent court of justice 

. Preventive detention, on the other hand, 
is not a punitive but a precautionary measure. 
The object is not to punish a man for having 
done something but to intercept him before he 
does it and to prevent him from doing it. No 
offence is proved, nor any charge formulated; 
and the justification is suspicion or reasonable 
probability and not criminal conviction which 
only can be warranted by legal evidence.”? 

Part III of our Constitution deals with the 
Fundamental Rights. Articles 19 and 21 thereof 
deal with the rights of an individual regarding 
personal freedom. Restrictions imposed on the 
enumerated rights in Article 19, e.g., the right 
to freedom of speech and expression, (i) must 
be ‘reasonable’ and (ii) must be for one or 
more of the grounds mentioned in Art. 19 
clauses 2-6, e.g., reasonable restrictions might be 
imposed on the freedom of speech ‘in the 
interests of the security of the State.’ 
_ The Courts can inquire both as to the 
grounds on which the restrictions are sought to 
be imposed on the rights specified in Art. 19, 
Clause (1) (a) to (g), as well as the reasona- 
bleness of such restrictions; and a restrictive 
measure not satisfying the Court on any or both 
of these grounds may be declared ultra vires by 
il. 

Act 2] guarantees that—‘No person shall be 
deprived of his life or personal liberty except 





2. A. K. Gopalan Vs, State of Madras. 
1950 S. C. R. 88. 7 
joie 
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22 
according to procedure established by law. 
Sopalan’s case? it was contended that Act IV of 
1950 placed unreasonable restrictions on Art. 19 
(1) (d} and was ultra vires on that among other 
grounds. The Supreme Court rejected the 
contention that Arts. 19 and 21 dealt with the 
same subject. As Justice Patanjali Shastri (as he 
then was) put it—‘that the citizen to whom the 
possession of these Fundamental Rights [rights 
mentioned in Art. 19 (1) (a) to (g)] is secured 
retains the substratum of personal freedom on 


which alone the enjoyment of these rights 
necessarily rests’.* That is, on the grounds 
mentioned in Art. 19 Clauses (2) to (6) the 


Siate may put reasonable restrictions on the 
rights specified therein in clause (1) (a) to (g). 
But even if the restricted rights be incompatible 
with the freedom of the community the State is 
empowered by Art. 21, subject to the safeguards 
provided by Art. 22, to deprive the individual 
of his life and personal liberty in accordance 
with ‘procedure established by law.” And since 
“Procedure established by Law’ must be taken 
to refer to a procedure which has a statutory 
crigin . . . .”,° the Courts have no authority to 
inquire into the validity of such a measure, a 
right which is given tc the U.S. Supreme Court 
rezarding all measures affecting similar rights 
by virtue of the ‘due process clause’ of the 5th 
and 14th amendments of the U.S. Constitution. 
When action has been taken under such a law 
providing for preventive detention the court may 
satisfy itself on the following four points only : 


(a) Whether the detention is authorised by 
` any statutory provision or not; 
(b) Whether the said law is a valid law or not; 
(c) What is the procedure prescribed by such 
law; and 
(d) Whether or not the essential requirements 
of the prescribed procedure have been 


fulfilled. 


The question of the validity of the law 
permitting total deprivation of the life and 
personal liberty of an individual is to be judged 
oa. the 


following grounds alone, and not, as 
3. Ibid. 
4. Ibid p. 191. 


5. Das J., in State of Bihar Vs. Kameshwar 
Singh, 1952, S. C. R. 889. 
6, Shastri J., in Gopalan’s case at p. 199. 
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In stated above, on grounds of reasonableness, 


natural justice, ete. : 
(i) Whether or not the law has been duly 
passed by a competent legislature; and 
(ii) Whether or not the measure violates any ; 
other provision of Part III, e.g., Art. 22.\ 


Any statutory provision aiming at the 
deprivation of the life and personal liberty of an 
individual must satisfy Art. 22. Art. 19 applies 
only to citizens, Art. 21 to all citizens and non- 
citizens alike, and Art. 22 classifies all persons 
into 3 groups, viz: 

(1) Enemy aliens to whom no privileges 
have been secured.” Similar is the position in 
England both under common law as well as under 
statute law.8 f 

(2) Persons held under any law providing 
for preventive detention®—to be dealt with at 
length shortly. l 

(3) All other persons have been given four 
enforceable fundamental safeguards whenever he 
is arrested :1° 

(i) The right to be informed, as soon as 

possible of the grounds of arrest; 

(ii) The right to be produced betore a 
Magistrate within 24 hours of his arrest, 
excluding the time taken to travel from 
the place of arrest to the Magistrate’s 
presence; 

The right not to be detained for more 
than 24 hours except on the authority -of 
-a Magistrate; 
- (iv) The right to consult and be defended by 
a lawyer of one’s owñ choice. 


(iii) 


I 
A person detained under a law providing for 
preventive detention has none of these rights. 
Clauses (4) to (7) of Art. 22, however, entitle 
him to certain constitutional safeguards, These 
are :- ore ey 
I. The period of detention may not be 
unlimited. 
(a) No detention is to last for more than 
three months without the authorisation of 
the Advisory Board! (for which See. IV 





7. Art. 22 (3) (a). 


8. Ex-Parte Forman (1917) Chalmers and 
Wand Phillips, p. 484. 

9. Art. 22 (3) (b). 

10. Art. 22 (1) and (2). 

11. Art. 22 (4) (a). 
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infra), unless Parliament by law pres- 
cribes otherwise;+* 

Parliament may by law prescribe “the 
maximum period of detention for which 
any person may in class or classes of 
cases be detained under any law provid- 
ing for preventive detention”, and the 
detention of any person beyond such 
maximum time limit is specifically pro- 
hibited.14 

II. The detenu must be furnished, as soon as 
possible, with the grounds on which the detention 
was made, but it is not essential thereof to 
inform him about facts considered to be not dis- 
closable in public interest.1¢ 

III. The detaining authority ‘shall afford 
him (detenu) the earliest opportunity of making 
a representation against the order’ (of 
detention) 17 - i 

IV. There is to be an Advisory Board. 

(a) This body is to consist of persons who 
are, or are qualified to be, appointed as 
Judges of the High Court!8 

(b) This Board must authorise all detentions 
beyond 3 months, unless otherwise pro- 
vided for by Parliament by law.2° 

(c) Parliament may by law prescribe the pro- 
cedure to be followed by the Board in 
case of an inquiry under Art. 22 
(4) (a).?° 

Thus these provisions ensure that : 

(1) The executive has no right to authorise 
preventive detentions except on the strength of an 
express statutory enactment, and then only 
according to the procedure established thereby; 

(2) The powers of the individual States in 
this respect have been limited to a great extent, 
and kept under Parliamentary supervision, e.g., 

(a) Only Parliament may authorise detention 
for a period exceeding 3 months without 
obtaining the authorisation of the Advisory 


(b 


ee 


Board ;?1 
12. Art. 22 (4) (b). 
13. Art. 22 (7) (b). 
14. Art. 22 (4) (a) proviso. 
15. Art. 22 (5). 
16. Art. 22 (6). 
17. Art. 22 (5). 
18. Art. 22 (4) (a). 
19. Ibid, 
20. Art. 22 (7) (e). 


Art. 22 (7) (a). 


22. Art. 22 (4) (a) proviso. 
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(b) When Parliament has under Art. 22 (7) 
(b) fixed the maximum period of deten- 
tion, any detention beyond such maximum 
period is expressly unauthorised ;** 

(c) Only Parliament may by law prescribe 
the procedure to be followed by the 
Advisory Board.”8 

Thus, it will be seen that the safeguards 
provided in favour of the detenu are only meant 
to control executive tyranny and the excessive 
zeal of the individual States. The provisions 
in our P.D. Act itself further tend to check the 
executive fiat, e.g., the reasonable time within 
which grounds of detention have to be furnished 
to the detenu has been fixed at five days, and 
it is obligatory for the executive to refér all 
cases of detention to the Advisory Board within 
30 days of the order of detention. The right of 
representation guaranteed to the detenu in Art. 
22 (5), has been made into a substantial 
provision by making it incumbent upon the 
appropriate authority to forward such re- 
presentations to the Board, and the Board may 
give the detenu a personal hearing. The rulings 
of the Courts given from time to time alse 
yield the same result, viz., they tend to minimise 
ihe danger of executive misuse of special powers. 
e.g., failure to place a case before the Board 
within the prescribed time limit entitles the 
detenu to be released,?4 and detention is invalic 
if even one of the several grounds of arres 
supplied to him be irrelevant or vague.” 
But none of these checks, viz., the constitutiona- 
checks, the checks provided in the P.D. Act it- 
self, and the checks provided by our courts, are 
in any way limitations on the competence o: 


Parliament to enact any law providing for 
preventive detention as pleases it. 
It will be noticed that Art. 22 does no 


directly authorise any person being preventively 
detained for any purpose. It merely conceive: 
of such an issue, and provides for certai 
safeguards against its tyranny when it does take 
place. Legislative competence to enact a lay 
providing for preventive detention is derived : 


23. Art. 22 (7) (c). 

24. Parsuram Fs. State A.LR. 1952 Orissa 
208. i 
25. Gurbux Vs. State A.LR. 1952 Pepsq, 
126; Ram Krishan Vs. State of Delhi, 1955, 
S.C.A. 604. 
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(a) In the case of Parliament, from Schedule 
VII List I, entry 9 (Union List) of the 
Indian Constitution. 


‘Preventive detention for reasons connected 
with Defence, Foreign Affairs, or the Security 
of India; persons subjected to such detention.’ 

(b) In the case of Parliament and the 
concerned State or States, from Sch. VII 
List IlI, entry 3, (Concurrent list) : 

‘Preventive detention for reasons connected 
with the security of a State, the maintenance of 
public order, or the maintenance of supplies 
and services essential to the community, persons 


alt one such detention.’ 
conclusion it must be said that to have a 


P.D. Act in peace time on the statute book of 
a country trying to adopt not only democratic 
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institutions and forms but also and what is 
most important,—a democratic outlook and 
spirit, is indeed an anomaly. Under the English 
Emergency Powers Act, 1920, the Executive can 
take extraordinary action in peace time to- 
secure the essentials of life to the community 
e.g., have summary trials of offenders against 
its provisions but it does mot allow any 
preventive detention. Suc detention, cutting 


sharply across Dicey’s exposition of the Rule o 


Law, is only to be used during war time. 
Similarly, the President of the U.S. is authorised 


by SS. 100-103 of the Internal Security Act, 
1950, to make a proclamation of Emergency 
when the country has been invaded, or subject 
to insurrection within the -country, or when the 
Congress has declared war, and only then may 


.he preventively detain suspected saboteurs, etc. 


20: 





gen OF PASSAGE OVER INDIAN TERRITORY CASE 
By ASIM KUMAR DATTA 


THE questions of jurisdiction raised in the case 
between Portugal and India before the Inter- 
national Court of Justice have been discussed in 
the October issue of The Modern Review. The 
purpose of this article is to give a summary of 
e judgment on the merits of the case’ The 
basic facts of “the case may be recapitulated 
briefly. Dadra and Nagar Haveli 
Portuguese enclaves surrounded by Indian 
territory. In 1954, there were popular uprisings 
in these two places and the Portuguese govern- 
ment was overthrown. The only way in which 
Portugal could regain possession was by send- 
ing armed forces through Indian territory. This 
india refused to allow and Portugal sought 
redress in the International Court of Justice. 
Portugal’s case before the Court was that 
she had a right of passage between her territo- 
ries on the coast and the enclaves, and between 











l. Case concerning Right of Passage over 
Indian Territory (Merits). Judgment of 12th 
April, 1960. J.C.J. Reports, 1960, page 6. (The 
references here are to the English text of the 
judgment reprinted by the Government of Jndia). 


were two. 


the enclaves, across intervening Indian territory, 
“to the extent necessary for the exercise of her 
sovereignty over the enclaves subject to India’s 
right of regulation and control of the passage 
claimed, and without any immunity in her 
favour.” She relied on.a treaty made with the 
Maratha Government in 1779 and on two Sanads 
issued by the Maratha Government pursuant to 
this treaty in 1783 and 1785, as her title to 
sovereignty over the enclaves. She claimed that 
by long-standing local custom, she enjoyed .a 
right of passage to the enclaves, and .also in- 
voked general international custom in support of 
her claim. 


India’s first objection was something like a_ 
demurrer. She contended that the alleged right“ 
as formulated by Portugal was contradictory, 
vague, and not maintainable in law. Portugal 
was admitting on one hand that the exercise of 
this right was subject to India’s regulation and 
control as the territorial sovereign, and that the 
tight was not accompanied by any immunity, 
even in the case of passage of armed forces. Yet, 
Portugal was asserting that India must admit 
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ihat such a right exists so that she is able to 
exercise sovereignty over the enclaves. India 
contended that such a contradictory position is 
inconceivable. The argument may be quoted 
from the Dissenting Opinion of Judge Chagla.* 

~ “To the extent that India is sovereign, she 
must have complete, absolute and unrestricted 
right Lo regulate the passage of goods, men and 
traffic--and restriction must include complete 
prohibition. To the extent that Portugal claims 
that India cannot prohibit her passage to the 
enclaves it must inevitably mean the dismember- 
ment of her severeignty—it must involve a 
restraint and limitation of her sovereignty.” As 
such a right of passage cannot be reconciled 
with the admitted sovereign rights of India, it 
was contended that it could not exist. 

Then, contested India, how could this right 
of transit exist without any immunities what- 
soever ? Portugal admitted “that she has no 
right to object to the manner in which India can 
regulate this right. (India) can impose customs 
duties. She can prohibit the entry of certain 
types of goods, she can insist on prior 
authorisation before arms or armed men can 
enter or leave the enclaves..... But (says 
Portugal) she cannot completely cut off 
Portugal’s communications with her enclaves 
.... In the ultimate analysis, Portugal (was) 
in fact claiming a right of transit with immuni- 
ties. She (was) claiming certain immunities 
which India cannot change or abolish.”? 

The right claimed was also vague inasmuch 
as Portugal conceded that India was entitled to 
judge to what extent the right should be allowed, 
and Portugal was to determine what exactly 
she required for “the exercise of her sovereignty 
over the enclaves.” Portugal was unable to 
define the extent or the éontent of this right, she 
was unable to indicate what the conditions or 
modalities of this right should be. According 
to her, India was to lay down the conditions, 
only they were not to conflict with her funda- 
mental right to maintain a liaison between her 
coastal possessions and the enclaves. Judge 
Chagla remarked that the right she was claiming 
was “like a geometrical line between two points 
without any breadth.” Needs of Portugal would 
be a subjective concept, and they will vary from 
time to time. In the absence of defined limits 





2. Page 113. 
4 


as to be capable of judicial decision. They 
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of the right, who is to strike the balance between 
the needs of Portugal for the exercise of sovereignty 
over the enclaves and the sovereign powers of 
India to regulate and control the right of passage 
to and from the enclaves? India contended 
that if the Court holds that any such right 
exists, it will only be sowing seeds for future 
disputes. She urged that as the Court would not 
be able to define that right clearly, it should 
dismiss the claim. 

The Court, by a majority of eleven to four, 
held that the right of passage claimed by Portu- 
gal, has been defined with sufficient precision so 
ad- 
mitted that the day to day exercise of the right 
may give rise to delicate questions of application; 
but they were convinced that the right claimed 
was not so vague as to deserve dismissal in 
limine. The Judges did not give detailed reasons, 
but a factor which possibly influenced them was 
the common ground between the Parties that the 
passage of private persons and civil officials wa: 
not subject to any restrictions beyond routine 
control during a long period of history. 


In Municipal law, a general right of user o 
a road or of a similar amenity, is not considerec 
incompatible with an undefined right of contrc. 
enjoyed by the owner of the property. An instanc: 
from Indian law would be the case of Nar Har. 
Sastri versus Shri Badrinath Temple Committee.’ 
It was held by the Supreme Court that just as the 
trustees of a public temple are entitled to regulat: 
the time of public visits and of laying down an | 
enforcing in good faith rules for maintaining 
good order and decorum, the public also has a 
right to come and worship in the temple. Thit 
right is a legal right in the true sense of the terra, 
and is not a precarious or permissive right d- 
pending for its existence upon the arbitrary 
whims of the temple authorities. Judge Basdevar, 
one of the majority judges, observed that whcn 
such a right of the user exists, the right of regul :- 
tion or control cannot deprive it of “all subs- 
tance”, and the facts should be carefully consi- 
dered—a given example of regulation is not 
be interpreted as equivalent to a gratuitous co1- 
cession nor an example of restriction as neces- 
sarily an infringement of the right.* 


To 








3. (1952) S. C.R. 849—=A. I. R. 1952. S.C. 
244. 
„Declaration, page 45. 
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The majority judgment mentioned that 
Portugal's stand was that India was to exercise 
her right of regulation and control in good faith.® 
Judge Wellington Koo and Judge Sir Percy 
Spender, who were with the majority on this 
point, suggested how the mutual rights could be 
reconciled. Judge Koo said that the existence? 
of two conflicting rights is not an uncommon 
phenomenon in international law, nor is it an 
intractable problem. He added that the method in 
which the Parties had successfully adjusted their 
rights down to 1954, shows how this could be 
done.” Judge Spender went further to specify. 
that the right of India to control went so far as 
was required for the purposes of the normal day 
to day administration, including the maintenance 
of law and order, and no more, and that Portugal 
could claim the right only to the extent necessary 
for making her sovereignty effective, as she had 
actually pleaded before the Court.8 


The Dissenting Opinions of Judges Koo and 
Fernandes indicate that the Counsel of Portugal 
had advanced an argument on the basis of some 
analogy with rights recognised in Municipal law, 
but the details are not given. An obvious analogy 
would be with the right of easement. A’ right of 
passage over the land of a neighbour is a very 
common type of easement, and the enjoyment of 
such a right by another is not considered a nega- 
tion of the rights of ownership of the proprietor. 
Hence Portugal’s case was that the right she 
claimed did not lead to the dismemberment of 
India’s sovereignty, but only the acceptance by 
India of certain obligations towards Portugal in 
her capacity as the sovereign of the enclaves. 


India denied the validity of the treaty of 
Poona of 1779 on which Portugal based her 
title. The Court held the treaty to be valid, but 
‘did not on the other hand accept the contention 
of Portugal that sovereign rights over the en- 
claves were conferred by the treaty. The material 
clause was Article 17, which ran as follows in the 
Marathi version: “The Firangee State (i.e. the 
Portuguese Government) entertains friendly senti- 
ments towards Pandit Pradhan (i.e., the Maratha 





5. page 25. 

6. A more appropriate expression would be 
“co-existence” ! 

7. Dissenting Opinion, pages 59-64. 

8. Dissenting Opinion, pages 103-4. 
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ruler); the envoy conveyed assurances. There- 
fore, it is agreed that Pandit Pradhan should ` 
assign towards Daman from the current-year a 
jagir of the revenue of twelve thousand rupees in 
Prant Daman. Accordingly, a sanad listing the 
villages be given to the Firangee State by making: 
a separate agreement.”® In the Portuguese ver- 
sion, the word corresponding to jagir was con- 
tribucao. In neither language does the word indi- 
cate sovereignty. The Sanads (decrees) of 1783 
and 1785 issued by the Maratha Government 
specified that the promised revenue was to be 
collected from the Pargana of Nagar-Haveli and 
from the village of Dadra. All the judges, except 
Judge Armand-Ugon and Judge Fernandes, 
agreed that what Portugal got was a revenue 
tenure which was a common form of grant in 
India. The Marathas specifically gave authority 
to the Portuguese to put down rebellion in tha 
assigned villages, and this was an indication that 
sovereignty had not been parted with, for it is not 
necessary to recite that the future sovereign will 
have authority to quell a rebellion in his own 
territory. Judge Moreno Quintana pointed out 
additional circumstances to prove that the grant s 
was a revenue tenure. The villages were not 
mentioned in the treaty, but the Maratha Govern- 
ment, by an administrative act, was to specify the 
villages. Secondly, the first annual payments were + 
not collected by the Portuguese from the villages, 
but were paid directly by the - Maratha Govern} 
ment. Finally, on three occasions, the Marathas 
even confiscated the said revenues.!° . 

The conclusion of the majority of judges was 
expressed thus—“During the Maratha period 
(1779 to 1818), sovereignty over the villages com- 
prised in the grant, as well as over the intervening 
territory between coastal Daman and the villages, ` 
vested in the Marathas. There could, therefore, 
be no question of any enclave or of any right of 
passage for the purpose of exercising sovereignty 
over enclaves. The fact that the Portuguese had 
access to the villages for the purpose of collecti ~ 
revenue and in pursuit of that purpose exorcised. 
such authority as had been delegated to them by 





9. Quoted in the Dissenting Opinion of 
Judge Moreno Quintana, pages 87-88. Judge 
Spender states that the “grant was made for the 
purpose of supporting the Portuguese fortress of ~ 
Daman”, Dissenting Opinion, page 92. oe 

10. Pages 88, 90. 
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be equated to a 
11 


the Marathas cannot..... 
right of passage for the exercise of sovereignty. 
They however came to the view that the 
situation underwent a change when the British 
obtained sovereignty over the Maratha territories 
-40 1818. The Portuguese, then in occupation of 
the villages, “held themselves out as sovereign 
over the villages. The British did not, as succes- 
sors of the Marathas, themselves claim sovereignty 
over them. ..... Portuguese sovereignty over 
the villages was recognised by the British in fact. 
and by implication and was subsequently tacitly 
recognised by (independent) India. As a conse- 
quence, the villages acquired the character 
of Portuguese enclaves within Indian territory.”™ 
Judge Moreno Quintana adopted a different 
line of reasoning. He said that once it was found 
that the treaty of 1779 had_not conferred sove- 
preignty upon Portugal, her claim lost its legal 
foundation. It was acknowledged that the right of 
passage that she was claiming was only a corollary 
of her sovereignty over the enclaves. If the treaty 
of 1779 did not give her sovereignty, then she 
never acquired it. He added that territorial sove- 
_teignty cannot be acquired by prescription, “a 
private law institution which ..... finds no place 
in international law”, and no legal act by the 
British altered the status juris established by the 
Maratha rulers with regard to the villages. 
` “Portugal could not claim any more rights than 
ait had previously possessed .... .” and “in the 
‘circumstances, no usage in the matter of passage 
.... could be transformed into such a prac- 
tice as to create an international custom invocable 
against any territorial successor.” He even warned 
that “to support the Portuguese claim in this 
case, which implies survival of the colonial 
system, without categorical and conclusive proof, 
is to fly in the face of the United Nations 
Charter.”!2 
Judges Badawi and Kojevnikov also held 
that Portugal had failed to prove sovereign rights 
-eyer the villages and so her claim could not be 
upheld.18 
{The judges then proceeded on to examine 
the practice that had developed between the 
Portguese and the territorial sovereign with re- 





ll. Page 36. 

12. Dissenting Opinion, pages 84-91. 

13. Declaration of Judge Badawi, pages 47- 
* 48; Declaration of Judge .Kojevnikov, page 49. 
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gard to passage to the enclaves. They overruled 
the objection of India that no local custom could 
be established between two States only. They held 
that a “long continued practice between two States 
accepted by them as regulating their relations 
(may) ..... form the basis of mutual rights 
and obligations between the two States.” 

Then they observed that “it was common 
ground between the Parties that the passage of 
private persons and civil officials was not sub- 
ject to any restrictions, beyond routine control 
Seed Goods in general, that is to say, all 
merchandise other than arms and ammunition, 
also passed freely between Daman and the en- 
claves ...... subject only, at certain times, to 
customs regulations and such regulations and 
control as was necessitated by conditions of 
security or revenue The scope and pur- 
pose of each prohibition and restriction were 
clearly defined. In all other cases, the passage 
of goods was free..... With regard to (three 
categories, viz.,) private persons, civil officials 
and goods in general, there existed during the 
British and post-British periods a constant and 
uniform practice... . . (Such) practice was 
accepted as law by the parties and has given rise 
to a right and correlative obligation.” 

As regards other three categories, viz., 
armed forces, armed police, and arms and ammu- 
nition, the Court held by a bare majority of one 
(eight to seven) that the position was very diffe- 
rent. There was no evidence that upto 1878 when 
a treaty was made by Britain with Portugal, 
passage of armed personnel to the enclaves was 
permitted or exercised as of right. The treaty laid 
down that “the armed forces of the two Govern- 
ments should not enter the Indian dominions of 
the other except for the purpose specified | in 
former treaties, or for the rendering of mutual 
assistance as provided for in the treaty itself, or 
in consequence of a formal request made by the 
Party desiring such entry.” Portugal argued that 
on the evidence that on occasions between 1880 
and 1889, her armed forces crossed British terri- 
tory between Daman and the enclaves without 
obtaining permission, it should be held that a 
right of passage existed. The Court drew exactly 
the opposite conclusion from the evidence, and 
held that the Portuguese Government acted on 


eee 
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14, Page 37. 
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the basis that prior permission was necessary for 
passage of armed personnel. Correspondence be- 
ween the two Governments showed that once 
when a complaint was made that Portuguese 
armed forces were crossing British territory in 
violation of the treaty, the Portuguese Governor- 
General replied : that “Portuguese troops never 
ross British territory without previous permis- 
zion”, and added that “for centuries has this prac- 
tice been followed, whereby the treaties have been 
respected and due deference shown to the British 
cuthorities.” He assured that “injunctions will be 
siven for the strictest observance” of the treaty. 
The reference to “centuries old practice” was 
cot surprising, because in a treaty between the 
Marathas and the Portuguese made in 1741, there 
was a clause that “a soldier of the Sarkar 
‘Maratha Government) entéring the territory ot 
Daman will do so only with the permission of the 
Jirangee (Portuguese Government). If a soldier 
<f the Firangee were to enter the territory of the 
Sarkar, he will do so only with the permission of 
ihe Sarkar.” Analysing the evidence, the Court 
said, “(we are) not concerned with the question 
whether any violation of the relevant provision of 
he treaty in fact took place... ... Whether any 
such violation did or did not take place, the legal 
“sition with regard to the passage of armed 
appears clearly from this corres- 


‘The Treaty of 1878 also provided that the 
=xportation of arms, ammunition, or military 
stores from the territories of one Party to those 
-f the other “shall not be permitted, except with 
‘he consent of, and under rules approved by, the 
“atter.” Certain regulations were laid down as to 
“ae passage of armed police in the same Treaty. 
These provisions were renewed in subsequent 
treaties, and the system established during the 
=ritish period was continued by independent 
-ndia. = 3 

The Court concluded that the territorial sove- 
eign reserved a discretionary power to withdraw 
rr refuse permission jin respect of passage of 
armed personnel and arms and ammunition. 
“There was nothing to show that grant of 
permission ‘was incumbent on the British or on 
-adia as an obligation.” Thus, on this most cru- 
cial issue, the Court held against Portugal. 





15. Judgment, pages 38-39. 
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The reasonings of the Judges who differed 
from the majority are stated in the dissenting 
opinions of Judge Wellington Koot and Judge 
Sir Percy Spender.” Judge Spender stated that 
the right of passage claimed by Portugal was an 
indivisible one—she did not claim one right offs 
passage for goods, another for private individuals, ~ 
and a separate one for armed personnel or arms 
and ammunition. The Court had held that in res- 
pect of private persons, civil officials, and goods 
in general, although India had a legal right of con- 
trol, and although India did in fact. exercise a 
routine control, Portugal had acquired a right of 
passage. In the opinion of the minority, the 
position with regard to armed personnel or arms, 
was exactly similar, only that India in fact exer- 
cised a stricter control. So they came to the view 
that no real distinction could be drawn between 
these two types of traffic based upon this differ- E 
ence in the degree of control. They put reliance 
on the circumstance that “it was the constant and 
uniform practice during the British and post- ` 
British periods to permit passage in respect of all 
categories of traffic”. The view of the majority 
was that the fact that “permission was always _ 
granted does not affect the legal position”. 

Judge Koo, Judge Spender, and Judge Fer- 
nandes!® were of the opinion that the most impor- 
tant factor in this case was the sovereignty of 
Portugal over the enclaves. Sovereignty over the 
enclaves could not be exercised by Portugal un-, 
less she was allowed this right of passage, and’ 
Portugal also claimed to possess such a right only 
to the extent necessary for her to exercise sove- 
reignty. Judge Armand-Ugon said, “all existing . 
enclaves known to history have always enjoyed a 
right of passage, expressly or tacitly.”29 Judge 
Koo observed that “it is inconceivable in inter- 
national law that one sovereignty exists only by 
the will or caprice of another sovereignty.”2° 
Hence, reasoned the minority, an inference must 
be drawn that Portugal has a right of passage in 
respect of all types of traffic as may be necessary- 
to make her sovereignty effective. 


Portugal’s last reliance was on general inter-¥ 
national custom. The Court held that this was a 





16. Dissenting Opinion, pages 51-64.. 

17. Dissenting Opinion, pages 92-109. 

18. Dissenting Opinion, pages 116-136. 

19. Dissenting Opinion, page 80. Bi 
20. Dissenting Opinion, page 62. 
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concrete case with special features, where by long 
practice certain well-defined relationships had 
grown up between the Parties. Here “particular 
practice must prevail over any general rules”. 


During the time of the insurrection in the 
enclaves, the Government of India did not permit 
certain civil officials of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to go across Indian territory. There was 
considerable tension in the surrounding Indian 
territory, and the Government of India stated that 
in view of this, the passage of Portuguese offi- 
cials might lead to undesirable consequences. The 
Court by a majority of nine to six held that India’s 
refusal of passage was, in the circumstances, 
covered by her power of regulation and control 
of the right of passage. The majority was pro- 
bably raised by the support of Judge Spiropoulos 
who struck a new note. He agreed with the majo- 
rity that upto 1954, Portugal had all the rights 
that she had claimed, but in his opinion India 
cannot be asked to honour’ those obligations now. 
He said, “after the departure of the Portuguese 
authorities, the population of the enclaves set up 
a new autonomous authority based upon the will 
of the population. Since the right of passage 
assumes the continuance of the administration of 
the enclaves by the Portuguese, the establishment 
of a new power in the enclaves must be regarded 
as having ipso facto put an end to the right of 
passage.’ Or, the ninth judge might have been 
Judge Armand-Ugon, who after upholding every 
contention of Portugal, held finally, that in the 
set of circumstances which prevailed in the en- 
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Declaration, page 50. 
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claves since the uprising, the right of passag2 
“must be regarded as incapable of exercise”. 
reasoning was this—“the right of passage. . . 
arose and was exercised in normal periods whea 
the enclaves were indubitably under effective 
Portuguese sovereignty... . . `. . The right wis 
not granted ..... for a situation such as that 
which has arisen in the enclaves. The existen :e 
of a de facto government there is a contingen: y 
not contemplated. .... . These new facts must 
lead to holding either that the right which has 
been recognised must be suspended or that it has 
become extinguished. ....; .”22 

Indeed, India urged for holding that Portu- 
gal’s right had lapsed. The contention was based 
on “India’s right to adopt an attitude of neutral- 
ity in the conflict between the lawful Governm nt 
and the alleged insurgents”, and secondly, on -he 
provisions of the United Nations Charter relat-ng 
to human rights and to the right of _ self-deter- 
mination of peoples. She also pleaded that as -he 
local government that had been set up in these 
villages was not represented before the Court, 
the case could not go on. The Court held that the 
case pleaded by Portugal was for the recognilion 
of a right which was denied by certain obstacles 
put by India, and therefore, “it is the eve of the 
creation of these obstacles that must be sele ted 
as the standpoint from which to  ascer ain 
whether or not Portugal possessed such a rigat.” 
Hence the Court left open the question whe-.her 
the right had lapsed subsequently.”* 
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KAUTILYA’S ARTHASASTRA: A QUESTION OF ITS DATE RE-EXAMINED 
By SRI CHANDIKAPRASAD BANERJI 


Since its discovery in the early part of the 
present century much controversy has 
centred around the Arthasastra of Kautilya 
(a work of fifteen books or adhikaranas and 
one hundred and fifty chapters) tradi- 
tionally reputed to be identical with 
Chanakya or Vishnugupta, the famous 
minister of Chandragupta Maurya. A 
growing tendency is apparent among 
modern scholars (with a few exceptions) 
to refuse to accept it as a contemporary 
work of the Maurya period. The purpose 
of the present article is to show that, 
in spite of the presence of quite tenable 
grouzds for the above view, a fairly strong 
case can be made for assigning this work 
of political science to the Maurya period, 
ie, to 4th—8rd century B.C. 


All historical thinkers, however, agree 


that the Arthasastra cannot be placed later _ 


than the early centuries of the Christian 
era and that it is undoubtedly a work of 
the pre-Gupta period. Here are the grounds 
for tkis view: 


The Arthasastra is mentioned in Bana- 
bhatiea’s Kadambari (7th century A.D.). 
The mention of it is also found in the Jain 
work Nandisutra (5th century A.D.) and 
probably in the Nyaya Bhasya of Vatsyana 
{early Christian era) as well. The Juna- 
garh Inscription of Skandagupta makes 
reference to the practice of testing officials 
which seems to echo Kautilya’s own sug- 
gestions. The earlier Jumagarh Inscription 
of Rudradaman (2nd century A.D.) gives 
clear indication of its knowledge of such 
technical Kautilyan terms as Pranaya 
(benevolence) and Vishti (forced labour). 
Negatively, the absence of such terms as 
Dinare mentioned in the Nagarjunakonda 
Inserimions, is suggestive of its freedom 
from Bactrian Greek im4uence. 


The following constitute the principal 
arguments for assigning the Arthasastra 
to a post-Maurya period : 


Discrepancy on material points be- 
tween the Arthasastra and the 
account of Megasthenes. 
Discrepancy with Asokan Inscrip- 
tions. 
Use of Sanskrit language. 
Presence of political terms and 
- geographical names as reflect a later 
age (eg., Chakrabarti, Samaharta, 
Matsyanayaya, China, Nepal, Hara- 
. huras, Prak-~Hunas, etc.). 
Total absence of any reference to 
Chandragupta Maurya, the Capital 
city of Pataliputra and of Takshasila, 
the reputed home town of Kautilya 
or Chanakya. 
The Government contemplated in 
the Arthasastra is that of a-small 
state while Chandragupta Maurya 
ruled over a vast empire covering 
two-thirds of the Indian sub- 
2 continent. 

Dr. Beni Madhab Barua ‘conceded that 
the poetical portion of the Arthasastra 
(Kanika) might be recognised as an earlier 
work, while the prose treatise of the 
Arthasastra which forms the bulk of the 
work, is definitely of post-Asokan origin. 

Let us now comment on the above ob- 
jections, one by one. 

(1) It is true that vital disagreements 
exist between the Arthasastra and Megas- 
thenes (as recorded by later classical 
writers) on such matters as wooden forti- 
fication of the capital city, practice of 
Municipal administration by six boards, 
system of military administration, alleged 
absence of slavery, absence of famine, etc. 
These can all be explained, one by one. 

Kautilya’s distrust for use of timber in 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


‘fortification does not positively rule out its 


use while Megasthenes defintely states that 
those cities which were bounded in com- 
manding places were built of brick and 
mortar (H. C. Roy Choudhry—Political 
History of Arya India—P. 275). The speci- 
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fie informations regarding municipal and 
military administration as furnished by 
Megasthenes do not find confirmation from 
any other source, while his views regarding 
slavary, famine and illiteracy of the contem- 
porary Indians have been thoroughly dis- 
proved. 

Again, there are quite a large number 


of points where Megasthenes and the Artha- - 


sastra agree with each other. Thus the state- 
ments of Megasthenes regarding the amazo- 
nian bodyguard of the king, the practice of 
daily massage, the use of palanquins, horses 
and elephants for moving from one place to 
another, are all corroborated by the Artha- 
sastra .(I, 2). We learn that the king is to be 
guarded by striganaih dhanvivih (women 
provided with bows) and that menials call- 
ed Samvahaka and Snapaka attended his 
massage and bath. We further learn that 


“1 
ce 


of Bullock teams, as described by Meges- 
thenes, correspond to the Navadhyaks.a 
and Godhyaksha of the Arthasastra, wh-le 
the overseers of Arrians and inspector 
of Strabo correspond to the Gudhapuruskas 
of Kautilya (I-IL-I, 16). The frevalerze 
and importance of secret service is empha:i- 
cally mentioned in both the works. 
Megasthenes’s definite reference to tne 
severity of the Maurya Penal Code, wth 
such features as mutilation, amputation of 
hand, torture and death by torture are fu-_ly 
corroborated in the chapter entitled Kantaza- 
sodhana (IV, 9, 10), Kautilya uses such 
technical terms as Chitradanda (IV, 11)—i e., 
punishment by torture, chitrabadha, decth 
by torture. 

The high idealism of king’s duties as 
enunciated in the Arthasastra (PrajasuLha 
sukham rajnas prajanam cha hite hitar..— 


his body was rubbed by an instrument call- In the happiness of his subjects lies 
ed pragharsha, which is nothing but the the happiness of the king, in their good is 
ebony roller mentioned by Megasthenes. his own good) is correctly reflected in ‘he 
The king’s executive, judicial and military account of Megasthenes. While the Artaa- 
functions*narrated by Megasthenes fairly sastra allows the king only four and a Falf 
tally with those described in Book III, hour’s sleep (I, 19), Megasthenes states: “The 
of Arthasastra. The Councillors and king does not sleep in daytime but remains 
Assessors of the classical writers con- in the court the whole day for the purpose 
form to the Amatyas of the Arthasastra of judging cases and other public business”. 
(I, 9), while the Adhyakshas of the Other informations furnished by Megas- 
Arthasastra are none but the Magistrates. thenes, such as the prevalence of special ri les 
The variety of Magistrates spoken of by for protection of husbandmen, and growth 
Megasthenes, broadly divided into Ashty- of art and industry under state patronage 
nomoi (Sannidhata) and Agronomoi (Sanni- are in accord with Kautilya’s Arthasartra 
dhata), correspond more or less, to the which contains many a reference to 
Adhyakshas of Kautilya. Strabo speaks of Karmanta or industrial centres. 
Magistrates in charge of market, city, sol- The Maurya origin of the Arthasa:tra 
diery, care of the rivers, measure of the land may also be judged by a comparison with 
and irrigation, hunters, collection of taxes, the Asokan Inscriptions, all of which were 
occupation connected with land and of public issued in the middle of the 3rd century E.C. 
roads. These can be equated with Kautilya’s One serious objection to the synchr pni- 
Panyadhyaksha (II, 16), Nagaradhyaksha sation of the Arthasastra with the Asosan 
or Nagarika (II, 16), Baladhyaksha, Nava- edicts is that while the former enjoins the 
dhyaksha, Manadhyaksha, Paulabadhyaksha, use of sanskrit in the Prakarana or. Rajale<ha 
Vivitadhyaksha, Samaharta, Rathyadhyaksha (II, 10), the language of the Asokan Insczip- 
ete. Again, the assertion that prostitutes tion is Pali. This objection may be net 
were employed for espionage purposes (II, with the following arguments: (1) the use 
27), fully agrees with the reports of Arrian and recommendation of Sanskrit in the 
and Strabo regarding the utilisation of Arthasastra does not necessarily prove its 
courtesans by inspectors (ephoroi) or over- post-Mauryan origin, since Panini, whc is 
seers (episkopoi), Similarly, the Chief known to have stabilised the sanskrit lar.gu- 
Navel Superintendent and Person in-Charge age flourished before the 4th century BC. ; 
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(2) Asoka deliberately used the spoken or 
eclloquial language in accordance with 
Buddha’s own instruction and in order to 
make a direct appeal to the people. 

Another objection is that the Artha- 
sastra does not contain many of the familiar 
Maurya terminologies such as Devanam- 
priya and Prativedaka. 

As a counter argument it may be stated 
that actually the Arthasastra terminology 
is in most cases almost identical with that 
employed in the Asokan edicts. 

Close similarity and even identity are 
discernible between the Kautilya Artha- 
sastra and Asokan epigraphy in respect of 
names of officials, technical terms of socio-~ 
economic nature and names of places. 

Thus, terms like Mahamatra, Mukhya, 
Pradastris, Yuktas, Dutas are common to 
both, even though the Asokan epigraphs 
xecepting in one case (Queen’s edict), 
mention Dharma-mahamatras and Striya- 
dhyaksha mahamatras’ and not simple 
mehamatras. The Nagala-Viyohalaka (i.e. 
Negara-Vyavaharikas of the Asokan edicts 
are’ virtually the same as the Pura- 
vvavaharikas of the Arthasastra (I, 12 
ard II, 36). Though doubts exist if the 
Asokan Rajukas (mentioned in R.E. III,— 
P.E. IV and P.E. VII) ave equivalent to 
the Chora-Rajjukas of the Arthasastra (IV, 
13}, the fact remains that the Rajukas of 
Asoka like the Chora-rajjukas, were provided 
with police powers. The Asokan Purusha 
(Pulisa—P.E.1, P.E. IV & P.E. V) has been 
identified with Kautilya’s Gudhapurusha 
(I, 11-13) by such eminent scholars as 
Hultszch. The Vrajabhumikas of Asoka 
(RE. XIII) were obviously officers-in- 
charge of Vraja or pasturage, a term fami- 
liar with Kautilya. Again, R.E. VI contains 
the name of - mincr officials called 
Depakas, whom Dr. Barua considers to be 
sukordinate officers in the imperial secre- 
tariat. The Arthasasira also contains the 
reference of officials of the same name 
(IL 7 & II, 8), who fixed and collected the 
amount of taxes. Another Kautilyan officer 
Karanaka, mentioned in the same Chapter 
(II, 7) is probably mentioned in the Yerra- 
guai Copy of Asoka’s Minor Edict (Roy 
Chcudhury, p. 321). Both in the Artha- 
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sastra and Asokan Inscriptions we find 
mention of princely officers called Kumaras 
who governed outlying territories (V, 3 & 
S.E.R. I, respectively). Lastly, in con- 
formity with the Kautilyan Provision of a 


Mantriparishad (E.15) we find that Asoka} 
too had a-Parishad or Council (Parisa— ~ 


R.E.II & R.E. VI). 

There are, however, many cases when 
the names of officials given in the Artha- 
sastra and the Asokan epigraph do not 
tally. Thus for the Kautilyan Charas we 
have Prativedakas in the Asokan edicts. 
On the other hand, the Kautilyan Dapaka 
and the Asokan Dapaka, though bearing 
the same name discharged different kinds 
of duties. But such variations are quite 
natural to occur in the course of an inter- 
val ofa century. i 

Besides identity, or similarity in the 
names and duties of officials, the Arthasastra 
affords many parallelism with the Asokan 
Inscriptions in respect of technical terms and 
practices which were part of the the social life 
of the period. Thus the same terms are used 
in. the Kautilyan text and the Asokan epi- 
graphs to denote such things as festive 
ceremonies (Samaja), kitchen (Mahanasa), 
mutual contact or assembly (Samavaya), 
pasturage or rancho (Vraja), huntsmen 
(Lubdhaka), orchard (Arama), foresters 
(Atavikas), slaves and servants (Dasas and 
Bhritakas), elephant preserves (Nagavana), 
fishermen (Kaivartas), land revenue and 
cess (Bhaga and Bali), men of the sects 
(Pashandas), Buddhist mendicants (Sra- 
manas), a religious group similar to Buddh- 
ists and Jains (Ajivikas), ete. Very minor 
variations are found in regard to such 
things as prison (Bandhanagara in Artha- 
sastra and Bandhana in Asoka edicts) and 
royal pleasure trips (Yatravihara in the 
text and Viharayatra in the Inscriptions), 
prayer-halls (Chaityas), etc. 


In addition to the above, the common 
presence of such technical names of admi- 
nistrative and political nature, e.g., Vyushta, 
ie, elapsed (Arth. I, 7—M.R.I.), Sasanas, 
ie., royal edicts, Chakra, i.e., unit of polity 
or kingdom (R.E. XIII) is really significant. 
Besides these, such practices as jail re- 
leases at the time of the monarch’s birth- 
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day and prohibition of slaughter of certainin the Nasik Inscription of Gautamputra 


specified birds and animals are enjoined in 
both the text and the Inscriptions. 

The question of the date of the Artha- 
sastra may now be examined in the light 
‘of the geographical date furnished by it. 
Gandhara, Haimavate, Tamraparni, Pandya, 
Kalinga, Ambastha, Ambhi, Prachya, Kapisa, 
Surastra, etc are easily identifiable with 
the names found in the accounts of the 
classical writers including Megasthenes (e.g., 
Gandarii, Hemodos, Taprobana, Pandion, 
Calingae, Abastonoi, Omphis, Prasii, Kapisi, 
and Sarostos) of the names of various 
places and tribes, ete. alluded to in the 
Arthasastra, which are traceable in the 
Asokan Inscriptions are Aparanta, Kam- 
boja, Kalinga, Gandhara, Tampraparni, 
Pandya and Megadha. Doubts have, how- 
ever, been raised whether Tampraparni 
mentioned in the Arthasastra denotes the 
island of Ceylon with which the Asokan 
Tamraparni has been identified. 

As regards other geographical terms 
which are mentioned in the Arthasastra there 
is no controversy about the antiquity (and 
therefore co-equality with the Maurya 
period) of such places and peoples as 


Avanti, Kasi, Madraka, Panchala, Malla, 
Gauda, Vanga, Videha, Pundra, Kuru, 
Lichchavi, Mathura, Vatsa and Vanga. 


Though they do not figure in the Asokan 
epigraphs they are mentioned in such Maurya 
or pre-Maurya works as the Vedie texts, 
(eg. Aitareya Brahmana), Panini, the 
Digha Nikaya and the Anguttara Nikaya. 
It is also rather curious, and not a little 
revealing that Kautilya should mention all 
but three of the sixteen Mahajanapadas, the 
exceptions being Kosala, Surasena and 
Matsya. 

The other place names mentioned in 
the Arthasastra, are Aratta, Kukura, Sindhu- 
Sauvira, Vanayu, Papeya, Kantanava, Lau- 
hitya, Karusa, Surastras, Kambu, Mahendra 
and Mekala, Malaya, Darada, Debasabha, 
Svarnabhumi, and Dasarna. There is also 
reference to such peoples as Mlechchhas, 
Kirtas, Harahuras and Prag-hunas. The 
Digha Nikaya uses the term Mlechchaha, 
though with a different spelling Kukura, 
Sindhu-Sauvira and Surastra are mentioned 


Satakarnis (2nd century A.D.). Most othe ' 
names are available in such works as th: 
Mahabharata, the Ceylonese Chronicles anu 
Markandeya Purana and Brihadsamhita, o- 
Varahamihira. As Prof. Mehendela has 
stated, the composition of the Great Epi: 
can be pushed back as early as the 4th century 
B.C. (The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 251 . 
Prof. R. K. Mukherji thinks that Aratta :s 
a corruption of Arastraka (kingless country 
i.e., Punjab). Karusa is. mentioned in Panini 
and Matsya Purana. 

The greatest stumblig block to tke 
theory of Maurya origin of the Arthasast:a 
is the mention of China and Nepale (II, 11), 
regions, believed to have been unknown 
before the second to fourth century A.D, s 
a matter of fact, China is mentioned in tie 
Buddhavamsa and Ahedana, two Buddh st 
canonical works, forming part of tie 
Khuddakan Nikaya, the earliest possible dete 
which may be of the Maurya age. The name 
China might have been given to a portion of 
the country long before the establishment 
of the Han dynasty in the 3rd century B.C. 
Similarly, Nepal is mentioned in zhe Mana- 
bharata as a Himalayan country. 

.More difficult is the problem with st.ca 
names, as, Debasabha, Parasamudra, Papaya, 
Vanayu, Kambu and Kartasava. The iderii- 
fication of Vanayu with Arctic (as has pen 
done by Dr. R. G. Basav) lacks confirmation. 
Parasamudra probably stands for Ceylon 
and is to be identified with Palaesimundu 
of the Periplus, a work of the 1st century 
A.D. 

Of the personages . alluded to in the 
Arthasastra, apart from the leaders of 
various schools of political science, such as, 
Bharaddaya, Visalaksha, Pisuna, Kauszpa- 
danta, Vatabyadhi, Bahedastriputra and 
Parasara, special mention may be mad: of 


such mythological figures, as, Krisana, 
Arjuna the Haihaya King, Samkarsana, 
Yudhisthira, Janamejaya, Narada, Tala, 


Duryodhana, Shambara, . Kangsa and Balı, 
most of whom are well-known in the Maha- 
bharata. It, however, contains a few cherac- 
ters of the Ramayana as well, such as, 
Ravana, Kumbha and Nikumbha. I: is 
curious that the Arthasastra has no know-. 





ta 
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ledge of Sita the consort of Rama, though local references. Secondly, the Arthasastra 
the word is used in its etymological sense does contain veiled allusions to the great 


(ZI, 15}. 

A few historical figures are also alluded 
tc, such as, Udayana (IX, 7), Nandaraja 
(IV, 1), Vishnugupta (XV, 1), Ambhi (I, 17), 
acd Karala, king of Videha (I, 6). It is to be 
seen that all these characters are of pre- 
Maurya period. 

The deities specifically mentioned in 
tte Arthasastra are Indra, Varuna, Apara- 
jita, Jayanta, Vaishravana, Yama, Sankar- 
sana, Aswinikumar, Krishna, Siva, Sri, 
Veijayanta, Madira, Agni and Paulomi. The 
chapter entitled Aupanishadika (XIV, 3) 
is replete with Atharvavedic rites and spells. 
References to Buddhists (Sakyas, III, 20) 
indicate Brahmanical bias. This is in line 
w-th the theory, of Kautilya being a 
Brahman belonging to an age when Buddh- 
ism had not yet received imperial recog- 
nition. The Arthasastra also indicates know- 
le“ge of the Buddhist monarchs’ organisa- 
tion (ie, Sangha). It may be stated that 
theugh Siva is mentioned asa deity, his 
position of unquestionable supremacy was 
ye: to be established (Age of Imperial 
Unity, p. 453). 

The use of such technical terms as 
Suruga, Matsyanyaya, Pradviveka and 
Chakravarti have been considered by 
sciplars to be indicative of a post-Mauryan 
period. The word Suruga, they say, is 
derived from Greek. Yet it is to be noted 
that the familiar Indian term for the Greeks, 
ie, Yavana is conspicuous by its absence 
in the Arthasastra. As regards the term 
Chekravarti, it may be pointed out that one 
Asokan Inscription (R.E. XIII) uses the term 
Cheka (ie, Chakra). As regards, Matsya- 
nyaya and Pradviveka definite proof of 
the prevalence of these terms in the Maurya 
age is available. 

The view that the absence of the name 
of Chandragupta Maurya in the Arthasastra 
is a positive evidence of its later origin can 
be practically countered by arguments. It 
‘is z well-known fact that Indian writers 
of the early period have always been rather 
charry about making direct personal or 


emperor in several places. Thus the 
author speaks of a king who may ultimately 
conquer the entire world. Again, (as Dr. 


H. C. Roy Choudhury points out) Kautilya’s} 


preference for a bigger council may be 
presumed to indicate that he worked to 
provide for the need of a growing empire 
(p. 282). References to Chaturanta Prithivi 
(empire girt by the four seas) and to 
Chakravarti-kshetra, ie, empire spread 
from the Himalayas to the seas (III, 1 and 
IX, 1) are also significant. 

In consideration of the reasoning 
adduced above, it may now be argued if it 
is not possible to accept the view-point of 
V. H. Smith. According to that eminent 


historian, the Arthasastra is a genuine work @ | 


of Maurya age though the existing text may 
contain minor interpolations of a later date. 
He further says that the contents of the 
Kautilyan text describe the state of things 
as existing immediately before the esta- 
blishment of the Maurya empire. This is the 
view which is-held by such top-ranking 
historical thinkers like Thomas, Meyer and 
Jacobi. 

What has been written above is only 
by way of suggestions and may be regarded _ 


as a modest attempt at re-examining the} 


controversy regarding the date of the 
Arthasastra. The writer does not claim the 
scholarship or the originality which may 
enable him to arrive at a decisive con- 
clusion.* 
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THE CONGO STORY 
2. The Collapse of Leopold’s House* 


By CHANAKYA SEN 


Tue Belgians believed that the House that Leopold 
« had built and which they had streamlined over a 
period of half-a-century was the most immacu- 
late colonial structure ever brought into shape. 
They had tried their best to keep politics out of 
the Congo; and, like Canute, were they convinced 
that the African revolution would stop on the 
frontiers of their empire. The Congo gave Belgium 
the trappings of a big power; it brought wealth, 
prestige and grandeur. In return, Belgium wanted 
to give the Congo modern cities, hospitals, hydro- 
electric projects and tenements for workers, every- 
thing within the limits of an enlightened paternal- 
ism, everything but politics. 

They had almost succeeded. Even six or seven 
years ago nationalism was not a problem in the 
Congo. The country was more or less contented; 
in any case, whatever discontent there might have 
been was not permitted to leak out to the rest of 
the world. The Heart of Africa was warped in 
classical darkness and the writ of Belgium ruled 
supreme. 

Even in the mid-fifties when the American 
writer and journalist, John Gunther, visited the 
Congo, he found that the people had not learnt 
to think in nationalist terms. “The great bulk of 
- Congolese do. not think at all in nationalist terms, 
i.e., of freedom from Belgian rule, because they 
are not educated enough to know what national- 
ism is,” John Gunther reported. “The Belgian 
system works well, and organized discontent does 
not exist.” And yet he noticed an extraordinary 
thing: 3,800 Congolese were in prison for politi- 
cal offence! He also noticed that the Belgian self- 
confidence was passing through a period of fast 
and deep corrosion. There was loose talk in the air 
about “elections”, something quite unknown to 
the Congolese so far. And Belgian officials knew 
that once came the elections, however limited 
and however loaded with political conditions, the 


*This is the second instalment of Chanakya 
Sen’s article. In the first, published in the 
December issue of The Modern Review, the writer 
had dealt with the historical background and the 
political and economic foundations of the Belgian 
Empire in the Congo. The next article will be 
on the birth of Independent Congo and the 
crisis it faced as soon as it was born. 





end of the empire could not be far-off. A Belgian 
whom Gunther describes as the “single most 
powerful living Belgian” in the Congo, told him, 
“Sooner or later we will have to have elections. 
After that, five years.”* 

The “single most powerful living Belgian” 
was wrong. The first elections ever to be held in 
the Congo took place in December, 1957. After 
that, it was not five, but three years! 

For the sudden upsurge of political unrest in 
the Congo, Belgians rightly blamed developments 
outside their empire but within the continent of 
Africa. In 1956, the Gold Coast became indepen- 
dent and took the name of Ghana. This heralded 
a period of change in Africa. Ghana’s indepen- 
dence exercised a profound emotional influence 
on the minds of Africans everywhere. The French 
Government began to give a new shape to the so- 
called French Community in Africa. Each of its 
twelve constituents was made a republic, and one 
of them, the former French Congo, became the 
Republic of Congo in 1957. The French Congo is 
separated from the Belgian Congo by a lake called 
Stanley Pool; there is an old and established ferry 
service between the two. 

Ideas respect no frontiers and the frontiers 
of the Belgian empire were no exception. In 
December, 1958, an All-African Peoples Confer- 
ence was held in Accra, attended by two hundred 
representatives from fifty African political parties, 
trade unions, student movements and other 
organizations. Among them was a delegation from 
Belgian Congo. It was at this conference that 
Tom Mboya, the African leader of Kenya, raised 
from the chair the slogan “Europeans, Scram Out 
of Africa.” Although the Congolese delegates at 
this conference adopted a more or less moderate 
line in their speeches, they saw with their own 
eyes the fascinating spectacle of the African 
march to freedom, and they brought back to their 
country revolutionary ideas which spread like 
wild fire. 

Sensing that unrest was brewing, the Belgian 
Government had decided in 1956 to hold muni- 
cipal elections in Leopoldville the following year. 
These elections were called a consuliation. The 


ie Africa, Pp. 654-656, by John Gunther, 
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administration reserved the right to over-rule the 
choice of voters and to nominate the Mayors. 
Tae electorate was strictly limited by educational 
and other qualifications, so much so that only 
47,000 out of a total African population of 
320,000 were able to vote. Even then the election 
resulted in a victory for the political party which 
was, at that time, the best known in Leopoldville. 
tt was called ABAKO, and its leader was a man 
nomed Joseph Kasavubu. The ABAKO was 
fcunded in 1950, as a tribal traditionalist organi- 
setion; it evolved in the course of years into a 
chauvinistic organization. It stood for the revival 
cf the 18th century Kingdom of the Congo, em- 
bracing the territories between Leopoldville and 
tte sea-coast as well as the former French Congo 
end the Portuguese enclave of Cabinda. Joseph 
Essavubu was, thus, the first Congolese political 
l-cder to raise the banner of disintegration of 
Eelgian Congo. Kasavubu claims to be a descen- 
dant of the Bokongo King-who had fought the 
Eclgians bravely in the first days of coloniza- 
tirn. 

In April, 1958, Kasavubu, as Mayor of a 
soburban town, delivered a speech demanding 
gəneral elections all over the Congo, freedom of 
the press and associaticn and home-rule for the 
cozntry. The Belgian Governor-General, M. Petil- 
lon, imposed a “warning sanction” upon him. 
Seven other African Mayors protested. One `of 
then brought forward a motion in the Governor- 
General’s Council on June 21, 1958, demanding 
tke application to the Congo of the liberties 
defined in the United Nations Charter, demo- 
craic election of city and provincial councils, 
Atticanization of the administration, and imme- 
diste adoption of transitional measures leading to 
eventual independence. M. Petillon ruled the 
maion out of order and this immediately led to 
a commotion in Leopoldville and other major 
cities of the Congo. j 

The political tension in Leopoldville was 
greatly aggravated by economic factors. In 1957- 
58, there was a slump of world copper prices. 
Tkis resulted in a general ‘depression in the 
Belzian Congo. The volume of foreign investment 
slowed down and Belgian capital began to fly 
bacx home. For the first time since 1908, the 
Congolese budget showed a deficit. Huge con- 
struction works undertaken earlier by the Belgian 
au:korities had drawn a large African population 
into the capital from neighbouring areas. Since 
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1940, the African population of Leopoldville had 
increased from 43,000 to 350,000. The bulk of 
this population suddenly found themselves with- 
out work. The prosperity of the European sectors 
of Leopoldville showed up in sharp contrast to 
the destitution in the African quarters. À 


Hunger and unemployment led to violence. ~ 


What the Belgians in the Congo could never have 
imagined broke out suddenly in the evening of 
January 4, 1959. Several thousand Africans had 
gathered for a meeting called by the Abako Party. 
They clashed with the police. The police opened 
fire. The crowds began looting shops and restay- 
rants, sacked Catholic missions and attacked 
police stations and European dwellings. Rioting 
broke out again on the following morning and 
there was sporadic looting and pillage. The police 
fired indiscriminately, more than five hundred 
times, and unofficial reports said that as many 
as 1,500 Africans were killed. The official figure, 
however, was forty-nine Africans killed and 290 
people injured including 49 Europeans.: 


The riots in January, 1959, puzzled and þe- 
wildered the Belgians. That such a thing could. 
happen was totally outside their conception. 
Suddenly they found the paternal system built so 
carefully over half-a-century collapse like a ‘house 
of cards. Public opinion in Belgium was shocked 
beyond words. It had been fed over decades on 
streamlined official propaganda that everything 
was perfect in the Congo. There was a clamour } 
for the truth, An emergency session of the 
Belgian Chamber of Representatives met on 
January 8, in which the Minister for the Congo, 
Mr. Van Hemelryck made a statement. He defend- 
ed the police firings, gave a detailed account of 
the damage done by the rioters and announced 
that a Parliamentary Inquiry Commission would 
go out to the Congo soon to study the situation 
on the spot. M. Hemelryck also confessed, for the 
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first time, to the basic weakness and failure of the ° 


Belgian system. The agitation had developed in 
the Congo, he said, because “the population have 
been waiting too long for the Belgian Government 
to decide on its future policy in Africa. This 
could, and should, have beer defined earlier. 
We have introduced the political virus into the 
Congo without having any clear idea“on the insti- 
tutions to be set up or on the possibility of giving 
the elite a political training. Exported to the 
Congo, our White quarrels have certainly not 
enhanced our political prestige in the African 
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eyes. They have brought about a progressive de- declared that it was his Government's firm re- 


gradation of authority.” 

The Parliamentary Commission visited the 
Congo and issued its report in March. The report 
shocked the Belgian public by its exposure of dark 

“and sinister realities which the authorities 
overlooked for decades! 

The Commission told the Belgians that there 
was in practice in the Congo large-scale racial 
discrimination, although the Government had con- 
sistently denied this over many years. The average 
white settler had nothing but scorn for the blacks; 
human relations had not kept pace with the evo- 
lution of African society and thinking. Many 
Europeans had not appreciated the changing 
situation while Africans had become over-sensi- 
tive and feared that complete equality would 
never be achieved. The main political cause for 
the riots of January, said the Parliamentary 
Commission, was the slowness of progress towards 
self-government, which, Africans felt, was being 
deliberately delayed at a time when it was being 
accelerated in other parts of the continent. More 
promises had been made than fulfilled, which ‘had 
diminished the Africans’ faith in European words. 
“Political-events in neighbouring territories and 
foreign propaganda have acted as accelerating 
factors. The most important of these seem to have 
been the granting of independence to French 
Equatorial Africa and the directives given to the 
Accra Conference.” The Commission approved of 
the Belgian Government’s proposals for gradual 
evolution towards independence. This, it said, 
should proceed “in conditions of good order and 
with respect for private property”.. Specifically, 
it proposed that a Congolese nationality should 
be created as a legal entity without waiting for 
independencé; there should be a higher level of 
investment; wider opening of the public services 
to African employees; and extension of adminis- 
trative authority of the elected Mayors. 

Meanwhile, the authorities had arrested both 
Mr. Kasavubu and Mr. Daniel Kanza, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Abako party, and had banned the 
party itself. The Parliamentary Commission ad- 
vised against a political trial of the arrested 
Abako. leaders. 

In January, -1959, the Belgian Government 
announced a programme of reforms. Jt made a 
cautious and phased approach to a political prob- 
lem which had already passed out of its control. 
In a broadcast on January 13, King Baudouin 


institutions, 


solve “to lead the peoples of the Congo to inde- 


pendence in prosperity and peace”, and visual- 
ized “a large measure of de-centralization, com- 
bined with a rapid extension of the electora- 


had system and the abandonment of all discrimination 


between Black and White.” 
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Detailed constitutional proposals were an- 
nounced by the Prime Minister, M. Gsten Eys- 
kens, in the same month. The programme pro- 
vided for the election of municipal and ruzal 
councils by adult suffrage at the end of 1989; 
election of provincial councils by these bodies in 
1960; establishment of a General Council end 
a Legislative Council as the nucleus of a two- 
chamber Parliament; abolition of racial discrimi- 
nation; and the appointment of Africans to all 
grades of the civil service. The promise of inde- 
pendence was given although no date-line was 
fixed. “The power of decision will progressively 
be left to them (the Councils) in wider and wider 
fields and in accordance with democratic re- 
forms, side by side with the transformation of 
which will be carried out pro- 
gressively but rapidly .... .” 

The Minister for the Congo, M. Hemelrvck, 
visited the Congo from January 15 to Febrcary 
14, and discussed the Government’s proposals 
with Belgian as well as Congolese leaders, in- 
cluding Mr. Kasavubu. Before returning to 
Belgium he announced that all traces of racial 
discrimination would be removed and Africans 
would, in future, be allowed to live in areas pre- 
viously reserved for Europeans. In February the 
Governor-General appointed a Consultative Coun- 


cil. Local disturbances, however, continued in 
Leopoldville province throughout January and 
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®ebruary, and newspapermen attributed them to 
tke imprisonment of the Abako leaders. The 
aathorities released the Abako leaders on March 
14, only to fly them the following day to Brussels 
where they were allowed freedom of movement 
and were, in fact, taken out in Government trans- 
perts to see for themselves the industries built in 
Belgium since the Second ‘World War. 

In April a conference of Congolese political 
parties was held in Leopoldville. It adopted a 
programme demanding the establishment of a 
C=ngo Government in January, 1961. 

For the first time a new political force came 
upon the scene. It was the M.N.C. or the National 
Congolese Movement, a political party which, from 
the beginning, declared its objective to be an 
independent, sovereign national state of the Congo 
and immediately drew the wrath of chauvinistic 
elements, especially the Abako, which was still in 
favour of a loose federation between a number 
of fully autonomous Congolese states. The leader 
of the National Congolese Movement was Mr. 
Patrice Lumumba, At the Leopoldville conference 
the M.N.C. pressed for full independence for the 
Congo, while the rest of the delegates envisaged 
a period of internal autonomy during which the 
new government would itself decide the date of 
independence. 

In June, M. Hemelryck paid a second visit 
to the Congo and met with a hostile reception 
fram many Europeans. M. Hemelryck toured the 
provinces and when he returned to Leopoldville 
on. June 24, he was presented with new demands 
by the leaders of the various Congolese political 
patties, 


The differences between truly nationalist 
elements and those favouring a loose federation 
begen to break out on a wide scale at this stage. 
The leaders of the Abako party submitted a 
scheme to M. Hemelryck proposing the union of 
an autonomous Republic of Central Congo com- 
prismg Leopoldville province in January 1960. 
This, they said, would be the first step towards 
a Federation. M. Hemelryck, however, rejected 
this proposal as being contrary to the whole 
Belgian policy for a unitary Congo state. Through- 
out 1959, and even during the early months of 
1960, the Belgian Government consistently sup- 
ported the idea of a unitary Congo state and it 
was pitted against the centripetal forces led by 
Mr. Sasavubu. 

Returning to Belgium, 
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affirmed Government’s determination to carry out 
its programme of-reforms in accordance with the 
schedule laid down in January. In the Congo, 
however, the authorities now turned against the 
National Congolese Movement and several of its 
leaders were arrested which touched off a huges 
demonstration at Luluabourg, the chief town of 
Kasai province, in August. Both the National 
Congolese Movement and the Abako declared 
that they would not take part in the municipal 
elections in December, unless the arrested politi- 
cal leaders were released and the authorities 
agreed to preliminary discussions on the pace of 
constitutional reforms. Mr. Lumumba in a speech 
which was widely reported at that time, declared 
that “the political situation in the Congo is 
worsening from day to day” and demanded “the 
immediate setting up of a Congolese Government 


which alone will be capable of restoring confi- _- 


dence within the Congo”. 

At this time a serious difference developed 
within the Belgian Cabinet over its Congo policy. 
M. Hemelryck who, as Minister for the Congo, 
had been pressing for rapid transition to inde- 
pendence, found the Prime Minister and a 
majority of the members of the Cabinet unprepared 
to support him. He offered his resignation which 
was accepted. M. Auguste de Schryver was 
appointed Minister for the Congo on September 
3. An official announcement in Brussels said 
that M. Hemelryck’s resignation followed the 
Cabinet’s rejection of his proposal for immediate 
steps to hand over political responsibility to the 
Africans ia the Congo. 

M. Hemelryck was understood to have pro- 
posed the setting up of a Constituent Assembly 
and a Provisional Government after the December 
elections. The Cabinet, however, favoured a more 
gradual evolution. In a public statement M. Hemel- 
ryck. said that the day of compromise in the 
Congo had gone. “There is a choice of an active 
policy of granting the maximum concessions, or 
a policy of allowing concessions to be successively 


torn from you. The latter may perhaps be prac-¥ ^ 
ticable now, but let us see what will happen in a y 


few years’ time.” 

M. Hemelryck’s resignation put the Belgian 
Cabinet’s Congo policy to a great deal of confu- 
sion. One constitutional proposal followed another 
as pressure grew within the Congo for rapid pro- 
gress towards independence. The Congolese poli- 
tical parties were far from united; as the Belgian 
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Government became more and more hesitant and 
unsure of its capacity to hold the Congo by force, 
political factions in the Congo were more deeply 
involved in quarrels and controversies. But they 
all unanimously stood for speedy transition to 
independence. The Federalists came to the con- 
clusion that delay would only strengthen the 
nationalist forces and that the sooner the Belgians 
parted with power the better were the prospects 
of enforcing a Federation. Mr. Lumumba, on the 
other hand, was convinced that the Belgians 
would eventually side with the Federalists and he, 
too, believed that time was an important factor. 

Between October, 1959, and January, 1960, 
as many as three sets of constitutional proposals 
for the Congo were announced by the Belgian 
Government. 

On October 16, 1959, the Belgian Prime 
Minister announced that following the election of 
a Parliament, a Central Government for the Congo 
would be set up by September, 1960, at the latest. 
Within four years after that date the Congo would 
be able to choose independence, if it so wished, 
and decide what form of association it would 
maintain with Belgium. The constitutional pro- 
posals were divided into four stages. The first 
stage was the election of local councils in Decem- 
ber by universal male suffrage. The second was 
the establishment of new provincial councils in 
March, 1960, with wide powers over education, 
public works and other matters. The third stage 
envisaged the creation of a Central Parliament 
and Government, with authority over internal 
affairs by August or September, 1960. The 
Government would be presided over by the 
Belgian Governor-General and the Lower Cham- 
ber of Parliament would be elected either directly 
or by the local councils, while the Senate would 
be chosen by indirect election. The fourth stage 
provided for a referendum on a new Constitution 
to be drawn up by the Congo Parliament within 
four years of its establishment. At the same time 
Belgium and the Congo would decide, each in full 
freedom, on the form of their future association 
and common institutions. 

Mr. Lumumba’s reaction to the October pro- 
pesals was that the National Congolese Move- 
ment would boycott the December elections and 
launch “a positive plan for the immediate libera- 
tion of the Congo”. Mr. Lumumba was arrested 
on November 1, which was followed by wide- 
spread disturbances. The police opened fire kill- 
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ing many Africans. African crowds subsequently 
attacked Europeans and destroyed European- 
owned property. Martial law was declared and a 
curfew imposed on Stanleyville, which was the 
scene of the most serious trouble. When Mr. 
Lumumba was imprisoned, some “moderate” mem- 
bers of his party broke away from the National 
Congolese Movement and decided to take part in 
tke December elections. 

Two days after Mr. Lumumba’s arrest, the 
Belgian Prime Minister announced that a confer- 
ence would be held from November 20 to 30, in 
the Congo to enable the Belgian Government to 
explain its policy to Congolese party leaders. The 
Congolese leaders would also be able to put for- 
ward their own views, But the plan for the con- 
ference was given up because the Belgian Socialist 
Farty and several Congolese parties refused to 
have anything to do with it. On November 21, 
tae Belgian Premier flew to the Congo for indi- 
vidual discussions „with Congolese leaders, Soor 
after his arrival three Congolese parties, the 
Abako, the breakaway wing of the Nationa: 
Congolese Movement and another rather insigni- 
ficant group published a plan for an independen 
federal Congo state and submitted it to thc 
Belgian Premier. It proposed that the six existing 
provinces of the Congo should be transformec. 
into states, each with an elected Assembly anc 
Government. There would be a federal goyern- 
ment to which each state should cede part of its 
sovereignty. 

After the Belgian Premier’s talks with th: 
‘ongolese leaders (the National Congolese Move- 
ment did not take part in them as Mr. Lumumba 
was still in prison), it was agreed on December 1, 
that leaders of the three parties would immediatel7 
fly to Brussels for further talks with the Belgiaa 
Government and that these talks would be pre- 
paratory to a round-table conference in Brusse.s 
in January, 1960. Consequently, a seven-member 
Congolese delegation led by Mr. Kasavubu ani 
including Mr. Albert Kalonji, leader of tke 
breakaway group of the National Movemer:, 
arrived in the Belgian capital on December 3. 

The talks, however, were not held. Some 
misunderstanding arose between the two sides 
and the Congolese delegates returned home. Bat 
almost as soon as they landed back in the Congo, 
the Belgian Prime Minister announced in tue 
Chamber of Representatives that a round-takle 
conference would be held in January. This coa- 
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ference, he said, would draw up the procedure 
or the granting. of independence to the Congo. It 
sould be attended by representatives of the 
Selgian Government and Parliament as well as 
sected and -non-elected* Congolese representa- 
“ves. > : 

Rather unexpectedly King Baudouin accom- 
aanied by his Prime Minister undertook an ex- 
cnsive tour of the Congo in 1959. In all the 
major towns he visited he heard for the first time 
Africans shouting “independence”. There were 
3.ack flags and some demonstrations. When the 
“ing was on tour of the Congo Mr. Kasavubu 
.cok the initiative to call a convention of Congo- 
ese political parties. The National Congolese 
a ovement boycotted the Convention. The three 
other parties elaborated on the federal plan they 
aad already submitted to the Belgian Prime 
winister in November. One of the two resolutions 
adopted at the Convention called for a Union of 
-2ntral African Republics, consisting of the six 
‘rovinces of the Belgian Congo. Each province 
‘ould become a republic and would, of its own 
volition, cede certain powers to the Federal 
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*He was referring to the December elections. 
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< GENOCIDE IN MEDIAEVAL INDIA | 
By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA 
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The Muhammadan rulers and invaders of 
dia systematically and as a measure of 
policy with a view tc Islamise India destroy- 
ed temples, desecrated places of worship and 
c. pilgrimages, forcibly converted the 
Ejindus, and with a view to terrorise and 
reduce their numbers slaughtered them in 
{Lousands, often enslaved and deported en 
rasse prisoners of war and captives outside 
India, and confiscated their women. This 
itey did for centuries; not only in course 
ct their invasions and wars, but even when 
there were settled governments. Besides, 
there were economic and social oppression. 
"ae Hindus had to vay jiziya; and higher 
rates of taxes; eg, they had to pay Rs. 5 
fzr sale of a horse, while a Muhammadan 
reid only Rs. 3. The Hindus could not wear 
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Government. The second resolution demanded 
immediate and complete independence for the 
Congo and proposed that talks for this purpose 
should begin in Brussels on January 5. Mr. Kasa- 
vubu had an audience with the King and was 
immensely. satisfied with the nature of the talks. > 

The local elections in December came as a` 
great disappointment to the Belgian Government. 
The Abako party came out victorious in Leopold- 
ville, while Mr. Lumumba’s National Congolese 
Movement won the majority of seats in Stanley- 
ville. This happened in spite of very restricted 
‘African voting because the leaders had asked their 
followers to boycott the elections. 


‘When the results of the Municipal elections 
were known the Belgian Government realized 
that the plan for a phased transition to indepen- 
dence in the Congo would not work. An emer- 
gency meeting of the Cabinet was held on Janu- 
ary 11, 1960, and it was announced that a round- 
table conference of Congolese leaders would begia 
in Brussels on January 20. 


It was at this Conference that the decision 
was taken to grant independence to the Congo on 
June 30, 1960. 





certain clothes and ride horses, ete.; and 
they had to suffer petty humiliations, they 
could not hope to get justice against a 
Muhammadan, for the evidence of a non- 
Muslim against a Muslim was ata dis- 
count before the Kazi. 


The Muhammadans ruled over the 


. major part of India for over five or six cen- 


turies; and yet the percentage of the 
Muhammadans to the total population of 
India was 22.2 in 1931. They have increased} 
their - percentage from 19.74 in 1881 to 
22.16 in 1931. This they have done, not by 
mass conversions—though an individual may 
have been converted here or there, but be- 
cause the mass of Muhammadans occupy the 
relatively healthier regions ; and they prac- 
tise almost universal re-marriage of widows 
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and thus having greater birth-rate. The re- 
gions mainly occupied by the Hindus suffered 
during this period of fifty years’ from the 
ravages of malaria, influenza and plague; 
and also from famine. For example, in the 
U.P., where the Hindus are 84.5 per cent, 
the population decreased by 3.1 per cent 
during 1911-21 on account of the influenza 
epidemics of 1918 and 1919; Bengal as a 
whole showed an inerease of 2.7 per cent 
during 1911-21, but the Burdwan Division, 
where the Hindus aré 82.8 per cent showed 
a decline of 4.9 per cent. The Central Pro- 
vinces, where the Muhammadans are only 
4.4 per cent, showed a decline of 7.0 per 
cent during 1891-1901 on account of the 
two severe famines of 1896-97 and 1898-99, 
and a decline of 0.3 per cent during 1911-21. 


The Muhammadans in Bengal formed 
54.44 per cent of the total popula- 
tion in 1931; in 1881 they were 49.69 per 
cent. If we assume the natural rates of 
growth of the Muhammadans and of the 
Hindus, to have remained the same for the 
previous century, an assumption greatly to 
the disadvantage of the Hindus on account 
of the prevalence of ‘Burdwan’ and ‘Nadia’ 
fever in the Hindu majority areas for 
nearly two generations, the proportion of 
Muhammadans in Bengal would be some 
40 per cent towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. 


It is estimated that their :all-India pro- 
portion towards the end of the eighteenth 
century or the beginning of the nineteenth 
century was not more than one-sixth. And 
of this, a certain proportion was of foreign 
origin, diluted by inter-marriages with 
women of this country. 


The Punjab Muhammadans, includ- 
ing those of the Punjab States and the 
Punjab States Agency form 19.22 per cent 
of India’s total; and the Bengal Muham- 
madans form another 35.80 per cent. The 
two together are more than half the 
Muhammadans of India. The percentages of 
the Muhammadans in other areas where 
they are more than 5,00,000 strong are given 
below : 
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DIAEVAL INDIA Ai 
Area Percenta2e 
Bihar 4.75 
Bombay 2.04 
Sind 3.65 
C.P. 0.88 
Madras 4.26 
N. W. F. Prov 2.87 
U.P. 9.25 
Hyderabad ba 1.97 
Kashmir 6 sre, 3.68 
W.I. States 0.70 
Assam 3.55 
37.55 


The above table together with tne 
figures for the Punjab and Bengal accout-ts 
for 92.57 per cent of the Muhammadans in 
India. If we exclude Burma anc Aden, tie 
percentage accounted for would be higher. 
This was the distribution in 1931. 


The Punjab Census Superintende it, 
(1911), after comparing the caste names aii 
tribal names of those who described then- 
selves as Muhammadans, is of opinion tra! 
not more than 15 per cent of the Muha..- 
madans of the Punjab are really of foreign 
origin. The Census Commissioner of Incia 
for 1921 says: “Of the 12 million followers 
of Islam in the Punjab, 10 millions show2d 
by the caste entry (such as, Rajput, Jat, 
Arain, Gujar, Muchi,. Tarkhan and Teli) that 
they were originally Hindus. The number 
who described themselves as belonging to 
foreign races, such as, Pathan, Baloch, 
Sheikh, Saiyid and Moghal was less than 2 
millions, and some even of these have ve-y 
little foreign blood in their veins. Pancit 
Hari Kishan Kaul is of opinion that only 5 
per cent of the Muhammadans of the Punj: hb 
are really of foreign origin.” (See p. 128). 

“Bengal contributes 24 millions or ‘6 
per cent, to the total number of Muhan- 
madans in India. They are founc chiefly in 
the eastern and northern districts. In ths 
tract there was a vigorous and highly sw- 
cessful propaganda in the days of “he Pathan 
kings of Bengal. The inhabitants had never 
been fully Hinduized, and at the time of the 
first Muhammadan invasion most of then 
probably professed a debased form cf 
Buddhism. They were spurned by the higa 


Pon as 
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class Hindus as unclean, and so listened 
readily to the preaching of the Mullahs, who 
proclaimed the doctrine that all men are 
equal in the sight of Allah, backed as it often 
was, ky a varying amount of compulsion.” 
(Ibid, p. 128). ; ; 

Wa estimate the proportion of the 
foreign born among the Muhammadans of 
India “hus: 

16 per cent of the Muhammadans of the 
Punjab, Kashmir, North-West Frontier Pro- 
vinces and Sind are assumed to be foreign 
born; those of Bengal and Assam are 
assumed to be descendants of Hindu con- 
verts; and in the rest of India, the proportion 
is taken to be 7.5 per cent. These assump- 
tions, though arbitrary, are very near the 
truth; and the assumptions are generally in 
favour of their being foreign born. In Bengal, 
there are certain families, eg. the Nawab 
Bahadurs of Murshidabad, who are Hasan- 
ul-Hesseini Syeds, who are really foreign 
bora; but their proportion to the total popu- 
latior. is infinitesimal. 

Tae proportion of foreign born is 5.6 
per cent of the total Muhammadans thus: 

1E 
(19.22 + 3.63 + 2.87 + 3.65)+- 








- 106 
0 
— (35.80 + 3.55)-+ 
10¢ 
7E 
(100—29.37—39.35) 
200 


= 2.40 + 0.00 + 1.17 = 5.57% 


Or in other words, one among 18 Muham- 
madaas, taking India as a whole, is of non- 
Indien origin. 

¿ast as the ancient world was domi- 
nated by the Greeks and the Romans, and 
the modern world has been dominated by 
the Western Europeans and their offshoots 
in the New World, so the Middle Ages were 
dommated by the conquering Islam. 

The first mosque was built by Muham- 
mad in 622 A.D. at Medina. He died in 632; 
and vrithin a generation Islam conquered all 
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the lands from Merv and Makran to Tripoli 
and Tunis. By later conquests the Islamic 
Empire stretched from Spain in the west to 
the borders of China and India in the east. 
And all this within a century and a half. 
Islamic Empire was twice as large as the 
Roman Empire had ever been. The Arabs 
have made part of the map of the world 
indelibly their own by permanently Arabiz- 
ing and Islamising most of the Middle-East 
and the whole of northern Africa. The 
population became overwhelmingly follow- 
ers of Islam; and the few Christians and the 
Jews and followers of other religions that 
were, there were allowed to live by mere 
sufferance as zimmis and by paying jiziya 
and by suffering daily humiliations of 
dress and attendance. Population of Persia 
was about 11 or 12 millions at the opening of 
the 20th century, but there were only 8,000 
fire-worshippers. “The old religion has been 
rooted out; it counts to-day only eight 
thousand followers, who live in poverty and 
under oppression, in a few villages of 
Kirman.” (Historians History of the World, 
Vol. XXIV, p. 488). 

It took them several centuries to 
conquer India. The invasion of Sind took 
place in 712 A.D., and Malik Kafur success- 
fully raided the Deccan in 1310 AD. “The 
Muhammadan conquest of India did not 
begin until the last quarter of the twelfth 
century ; if the frontier provinces of Kabul, 
the Punjab and Sind be excluded” writes 
Vincent Smith. Thereafter their progress 
was rapid, and may be reckoned to have 
continued till 1340, when the empire of 
Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlak attained 
its maximum extent. Even then Assam, 
the extreme south of the Deccan, the 
Malabar coast, western half of Gujarat and 
Cutch, and Rajputana remained uncon- 
quered. “It may be affirmed with truth that 
for more than two centuries from 1340 to 
the accession of Akbar in 1556 Islam lost 
ground on the whole” writes the same 
authority; and he goes on to say :— 
“Under Akbar and his successors the 
Muslim frontier was extended from time to 
time until 1691, when the officers of Aurang- 
zebe were able for a moment to levy tribute 
from Tanjore and Trichinopoly in the Far 
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South. After the date named the Marathas 
enlarged the borders of Hindu dominion 
till 1818.” It is not for nothing that Sir 
William Hunter says that the British con- 
quered India from the Hindus. The 
; Muhammadans failed in Islamizing India ; 
the tactics which succeeded elsewhere from 
China to Spain failed here. And they were 
painfully conscious of the same. 

Feristha , (1580-1626) writes that the 
population of India at the beginning of the 
Muhammadan conquest was six hundred 
millions. And at the death of Akbar it was 
one hundred millions. Whatever the errors 
of Feristha, even if he had made an error of 
two hundred or three hundred per cent there 
cannot be any doubt that there had been 
de-growth of population from 1,000 or 1,100 
A.D. to 1600 A.D. Kapilendra Deva Gajapati 
of Orissa (crowned 1435, died 1470) claimed 
to have ruled over 90 million souls over a 
region whose present (1931) population is 
54 millions. At the death of Akbar the 
population of the region is estimated to 
have been 16 millions. Whatever the errors 
in estimation and even assuming that the 
Gajapati has exaggerated the number of his 
subjects two or three hundred per cent, 
there cannot be any doubt that the popula- 
tion has suffered de-growth during c.1450- 


(c.1600 A.D. It is strange that the decrease 


in each case is about one-sixth. 


“Z Genocide by the early Muhammadan 
invaders and rulers seems___to...have 
been the primary cause, followed by. conse- 
quent famines and severe scarcity of.food 
and pestilence.. The general histories of 
India do not give the neccessary details and 
facts ; they generally describe the events in 
broad terms, occasionally giving stray facts 
here and there. From such descriptions 
and facts as we have gathered we have no 
doubt that genocide was practised on a large 
Seale. The subject requires careful investi- 
gation, and we appeal to the scholars to 
collect facts from contemporary accounts 
and histories written by Muhammadans and 
to publish them in easily available form. 

Vincent Smith in Oxford History of 
India writes : 

“He [Kutb-ud-din] was a typical speci- 
men of the ferocious Central Asian warriors 
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of the time, merciless and fanatical. Hs 
valour and profuse liberality to his corr- 
rades endeared him as having been a ‘bene- 
ficient and victorious monarch’ . . . His gifts 
we are told, ‘were bestowed by hundreds o= 
thousands, and his slaughters likewise wers 
by hundreds of thousands.’ (italics ours). 
All the leaders in the Muslim ‘conquest o' 
Hindostan similarly rejoiced in committing 
wholesale massacres. of Hindu, idolaters 
armed or tinarmed. Their rapid success was 
largely due to their pitiless ‘frightfulness’ 

which made resistance terribly dangerous, 


and could not always be evaded by humble 


submission”. (p. 223). 

How cruel and ferocious these Muham- 
madan invaders were, and what slaughters 
and destructions they inflicted upon the 
defeated may be realised from the sack of 
Ghazni, a purely Muhammadan city, in 1159 


A.D. by Ala-ud-din Husain, a prince of Ghor. | 


“The unhappy city was given to the flames 
for seven days and nights, during which 
‘plunder, devastation, and slaughter were 
continuous. Every man that was found was 
slain, and all the women and children were 
made prisoners. All the palaces and edi- 
fices of the Mahmudi kings which had no 
equals in the world’ were destroyed, save 
only the tombs of Sultan Mahmud and two 
of his relatives”. (p. 218). 


And Ghazni was the seat of the Ghaz- 
navid Empire stretching from Persia to the 
Punjab, and from the Persian Gulf to the 
oxus for over a century and a half. Its 
population is estimated to have been at least 
a lakh. 


Coming to India, Vincent Smith says: 
“The nature of the warfare of the period is 
illustrated by the description of the campaign 
in Sirmur, a hill state of the Punjab, to the 
south of Simla, (c. 1242 A.D.). 

“Ulugh Khan Azam, by a stroke of 
sword, turned that mountain tract upside 
down, and pushed on through passes and 
defiles to Sirmur, and devastated the hill- 
tract, and waged holy war as by the faith 


enjoined ; over which tract no sovereign had ; 


acquired power, and which no Musalman 
army had ever before reached, and caused 


such a number of villainous Hindu rebels to . 
be slain as cannot be defined or numbered, ` 


a4 


nor be contained in record nor in narration.” 


(p. 227). 


From the description it would seem that ~ 


almost the entire population was slaughter- 
ec. The populations of Sirmur and the 
Simla Hill States. including it are 1,48,568 
and 3,30,850 and the percentage of Muham- 
madans is less than 10. Assuming the 10 
‘\per cent Muslims to be the descendants of 
‘converts, all of the remaining 90 per cent 
‘who could be caught were slaughtered as 
‘ty faith enjoined’. 

Coming: now to the 
Muhammadan rulers as against 
vaders of India we find: 

(1) Sultan Muhammad bin ‘Tughlak 
(1825-1351) “came to hate his subjects and to 
take pleasure in their wholesale destruction 
(italics ours). At one time he ‘led 
forh his army to ravage Hindostan. 
He laid the country waste from Kanauj to 
Dalman (on the Ganges, in the Rae Bareli 
district, Oudh), and every pérson that fell 
into his hands he slew. Many of the inhabi- 
tants fled and took refuge in the jungles, 
. but the Sultan had the jungles surround- 
ed and every individual that was captured 
i was killed’, 


“The victims, of course, were all or 
' nearly all Hindus, a fact which added to the 
` gleasure of the chase.” (p. 242). 
) The distance from Kanauj to Dalman is 
109 miles as the crow flies. The Dace? 
University History of Bengal, Vol. IX, des- 
ctibing the Maratha Bargi raids in Bengal 
Says : 





well-established 
mere in- 


“During this retreat, whenever.. 
Bengal army halted, the Marathas used to 
helt likewise, just beyond the range of long 
muskets, while their roving bands plunder- 
ed and burnt the villages for ten miles on 
each side of the track.” (see p. 455). 
If the Maratha bargis 
and burn villages for 10 miles on each side 
of their track during retreat, followed. by 
the regular army of the Nawab Aliverdi 
|) Khan, the numerous Imperial army of the 
| Sultan, who could send an expedition of 

; 1.80,000 cavalry to conquer China, could do 
! sarely greater havoc against an unarmed 


~Nan defenceless peasantry for at least 15- 
i s arg i 


the - 


could plunder: 
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miles, if not 20 miles, on each side of the 


line. 
The area devastated by the Sultan is: 


100° x (15-+,15) + 11.15? sq. miles 
= 3,000 + 707 sq. miles i 
= 3,707 sq. miles. 
The areas and populations of the dis- 
tricts, through which the devastated track, 
passed are: 


District Area in Pop. (1931) in 
sq. miles 000’s 
Hardoi 2,323 11,28 
Unao 1,787 8,56 
Rae Bareli 1,749 9,74 
Farakkabad 1,643 8,77 
Cawnpore 2,068 12,12 
Fatehpur 1,642 6,89 
Total 11,512 57,36 


The average density of persons per 
sq. mile is 498. 

Multiplying this `by the area found 
above, we get 14,97,500 or 15 lakhs in round 

umbers. The population of the U.P. in 1931 
was 484.08 lakhs. So, about 3.1 per cent of 
the population was deliberately killed in 
man-hunt. 

We shall now try to get in absolute 
numbers the magnitude of the slaughter. 
Moreland estimated the population of India 
at the death of Akbar to be 100 millions; in 
1931, the population was 338 millions. At 
this rate the population of the devasted area 

10 
would be—<15=4.4 lakhs. 
34 
was the population two 
half earlier ? 

The average decennial increase between 
1881 and 1931, after excluding the increase 
due to improvements in method of 
enumeration, and for the inclusion of 
additional areas is 5.84 per cent. At this 
rate the population of India in 1801 would 
be 161.2 millions. And the rate of increase 
per century is about 27 per cent. This rate 
cannot be applied backwards for several 
reasons, (1) during the period 1600—1800 


in 1600 What 


centuries and a 
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there was Mughal peace for over a century; 
(2) there was no genocide on a large scale; 
(3) progress of civilisation and introduction 
of arts and crafts helped to increase the rate 
of natural growth; and (4) in all countries 


` of the world the rate of growth in mediaeval 


So 


times was much slower than in later periods. 


For if we apply the rate backwards for 
six centuries the population of India in 
1000 A.D. would be 24 millions; and in 1100 
A.D. would be a little over 30 millions—an 
absurdly low figure. If the present propor- 
tion held good the population of Orissa 
would be a little over 10 lakhs. With such 
a small population and the revenue derived 
from them it would have been impossible for 
the Gajapati kings to erect the Temple of 
Jagannath. 

The easiest thing would be to 
assume as a first approximation that as 
there had been frequent wars, mass-killings, 
mass-enslavement of population and trans- 
fer of them outside India as slaves, con- 
fiscation of- women, and consequent famines 
and contraction of areas under agriculture, 
especially in Northern India, the popula- 
tion has not increased between 1350 and 
1600. In that case the population 
slaughtered would be. of the order of 4.4 
lakhs. 


Studies of the population of Britain 
in Roman times, based on a systematic use 
of archaeological material, support a figure 
of approximately one million. Colling- 
wood’s first estimate was 0.5 million, and 
some scholars who have reviewed the 
material have suggested 1.5 million. The 
next substantial basis for estimation, pro- 
vided by the Domesday Book, indicates 
that in 1086, the population was in the 
neighbourhood of 11,00,000—approximately 
equivalent to the “medium” estimates for 
Roman times. Monastic records show that a 
rapid increase occurred between 1086 and 
1240, but indicate that a decrease in the rate 
of growth occurred before the outbreak of 
the Black Death in 1348. By that time 
the number of persons had risen to about 
37,00,000 and was three or four times greater 
than it had been about 250 years earlier. 
Life-table -methods show a decrease of 40 
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ber cent from 1348 to 1877 and another de- 
cline of approximately 25 per cent by th2 
rst decade of the fifteenth century whic. 
may have reduced the population to abou: 
21,00,000. The evidence then shows a slov: 
increase to about 32,20,000 in 1545. 


Taking 250 A.D. as the middle point c! 
the Roman times, the population has ir- 
creased from (0.5-L1.5)/2—1 million to 3.22 
millions in 1545 A.D. The rate of increas= 
per century works out to 9.4% per century 


Levasseur estimates the population ci 
France at the time of the Roman conquest t` 
be about 6.7 millions, and about 8.5 million: 
under the Antonines, and a somewhe 
similar figure under Charlemagne. From thei 
time to the middle of the thirteenth centur. 
there was a fairly constant increase to = 
total of 20 millions, followed by a decreas: 
of one-third to one-half at the time of tkz 
Black Death and the Hundred Years Wa~. 
This decrease was regained during the 
sixteenth century, although the populatio- 
growth suffered another check at the time 
of..the religious wars (1565-1580). Another 
increase occurred during the seventeent- 
century, followed by a.sharp reverse in tke 
early eighteenth century which reduced tke 
population to an estimated-18 millions iz 
1712. - 


The Romans commenced the conques< 
of Gaul in 125 B.C., and completed it =. 
the time of Julius Caesar in 58-51 B.C. 
We. take 50 B.C. to be the date of tke 
Roman conquest. - The, population growt.: 
during 50 B.C. to 1250 A.D. is at the rave 
of 88 per cent per century; and that be- 
tween 50 B.C. and 1700 A.D. is at the ra-c 
of 5.65 per cent. 


The most rapid.increases of populaticn 
in Europe during the , mediaeval peric:. 
took place in the north of the Alps anz 
the Carpathians, where the enlargement c’ 
forest clearings and the extension of agr 
culture provided an economic basis for the 
support of additional people. Landry, i. 
agreement. with Beloch, assumed an i- 
crease in Germany from 2 or 3 millions tn 
Caesar’s time to some 12 millions at tre 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 
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The rate of increase is 1.86% or 12 
per cent per century. ` 

Beloch estimated the population of 
tke Roman Empire at the death of Augustus 
(4 A.D.) to be 54 millions. Caviagnac, after 
acjusting the récords used by Beloch for 
omission of children, arrived at an estimat- 
ec population of 80 millions. Then, genera- 
lizing and extra-polating estimated increases 
in selected areas, he concluded that there 
were over 150 million persons in the Empire 
at the death of Marcus Aurelius in 180 A.D. 
It is generally recognised that the ‘total 
pcpulation of the Empire increased during 
tha first two centuries after Augustus, but 
Ceviagnac’s conclusions have not been gene- 
rally accepted by other competent students. 

On the basis of Caviagnac’s figures, the 
pcpulation of the Roman Empire increased 
at the rate of 47 per cent per century. . 

Nath- in A study in Economic con- 
dicions of Ancient India has suggested 
a population of 100 to 140 millions for the 
time of Asoka.at the. beginning of the second 
ceatury B.C. Kingsley Davis accepts these 

Vie ear of the population of ancient India 
as having approximate validity. > 

Assuming the population of India in 
200 B.C. to have been 120 millions, and 
assuming further that the rate of increase 
frcm 200 B.C. to 1100 A.D. (when there were 
frequent large empires and peace over 
large portions of the country) to have 
been half the Mughal rate of increase, viz., 

\ 13.5 per cent per century, we get a popula- 

ition of about 624 millions in 1100 A.D. 
or a population of about 552 millions in 
loco A.D. - 

“  Ferishtha’s figure of 600 millions is. not 
so absurd as it appeared at the first sight. 
Us:ng 9% per century as the rate, and 140 
milions as the base the population in 1100 
A.D. would be 434 millions. But such a 
larze population is doubtful. 

Even if the production of food per acre 
was more—and there are reasons to think 
so as the rainfall-was more equable and 
plentiful in the north-west India; and the 


soil was not so exhausted as at ‘present, the\\i 


total area cultivated was far less due to 


large tracts of land being wild forests in- 


hakited by lions and tigers, rhinoceros and 
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bisons, and other animals. It could not have 
supported such a large population. 

Further there were famines and pesti- 
lences peculiar to tropical countries; and 
there were internecine wars in which the 


Hindus also ravaged the land they invaded ' 


and conquered—although the slaughter and 
enslavement was not a hundreth part of 
what was practised by the Muhammadans, 
but it led both to famines and pestilences. 
The growth of the population was likely 
to be slower than even half the Mughal 
rate. ; 

Even if Ferishtha had made an error of 
two to three hundred per cent in his esti- 
mate of total population, even allowing for 
reduction in his figure due to famines, 
pestilences peculiar to the soil of India and 
the de-population due to the ravages of 
internecine warfare amongst Hindu kings, 
there cannot be any doubt that there had 
been serious de-growth of the population 
between 1100 A.D. and 1600 A.D. 

The population of Europe has in- 
creased from 274 millions in 1850 to 530 
million in 1930. The decennial rate of in- 
crease works out to 8.6 per cent ; while the 
average for India between 1881 and 1931 is 
5.84% per decade. The rate of growth in 
India, both in ancient and mediaeval times, 
has probably been slower than that in the 
corresponding _periads_of Europe, It is for 
this reason, we have taken 13.5% per century 


as the rate of growth between 200 B.C. and/’ 


1100 A.D., while in the Roman Empire i 
was 47% per century for nearly - tw 
centuries. 


The rates of growth in England, France 
and-Germany over long periods have been 
9.41% ; 5.65% and 11.86% per century. 
Giving equal value to all, the average 
8.97% per century. We take the rate of 
growth in India between 1350 and 1600, 
especially in Northern India, to have been 
smaller, say 5 per cent per century. 
The populaticn which was 1,000 in 1600, 
increased from 685.2 in 1350. The popula- 
tion slaughtered by Muhammad bin Tughlak 

his man-hunt from Kanauj to Dalman 
vas of the order of 3,90,000. \\ 

Sultan Firoz Tughlak, called the 
Akbar of his time by Sir Henry Elliot in 


is 


~ 
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1353-54 “engaged in a war with the king of 
Bengal which lasted for eleven months. 
The. Bengal monarch was defeated in a 
battle the locality of which is not clearly 
indicated. Firoz Shah offered a silver tanka 
“for each enemy head. If the historian may 
‘be believed, the heads counted and paid for 
exceeded 1,80,000. The campaign had no 
result except the wanton slaughter. thus 
evidenced. No territory was annexed and 
the practical independence of the eastern 
province continued unimpaired. Some 
years later the war with Bengal was renew- 
ed. After some fighting terms of peace were 
arranged, and from that time, about 1360, 
the independence of Bengal was uncontest- 
ed”. (V.S. p. 247). <== 

The battle referred to was fought some- 
where in North Bengal, most probably in 
the district of Dinajpur. We give below the 


area and population of the several areas, as 


well as density of persons per sq. mile: 


Areain Pop.in Density 
sq. miles 1931 in000’s 


Region 





1. North Bengal 19,163 1,06,68 557 
Dinajpur 2,609 14,29 

2 Maldah 1,764 10,54 p 509 
Rajsahi 3,948 17,55 
< Total 8,321 42,38 


The population within a radius of 50 
miles from the Imperial camp of Firoj Shah, 
situated somewhere in North Bengal, most 
probably in Dinajpur would be (1) 48,76,000, 
or (2) 39,99,000. We have taken 50 miles 
as radius, as it is the maximum distance 
, which it is possible for a cavalry to raid from 
its base. Probably the raiding radius was 


smaller as the region is intersected by seve- 


If we re- 
duce the raiding radius to 40 miles, the 
[Population within the raiding radius would 
be reduced to (1) 28,00,000 or (2) 25,60,000. 
The population of these regions at the 
death of Akbar (C. 1600 A.D.) would be :— 


ral rivers and there are swamps. 


Region I Region IT 
(a) Within a radius (a) Within a radius 
r of 50 miles of 50 miles 
12,87,000 8,24,000 


4? 


(b) Within a radius 
of 40 miles 
7,53,000 


(b) Within a radius 
- of 40 miles 
11,76,000 


Two centuries and a half earlier, the est - 
mated populations would be: 
Region I Region II 


(a) 7,32,000 
(b) 6,69,000 


(a) 11,44,000 
(b) 10,45,000 


And of this population at least 1,80,000 were] 

slaughtered and paid for. The percentage 

of the slaughtered to the total population o?' 

the several regions works out to:— á 
Percentage killed: 


Region I Region II 
(a) 15.7 (a) 24.6 
(b) 17.2 (b) 27.0 


About one-eighth of the total popula- 
tion is generally regarded as men of fighting 
or military age. The fact that the percent- 
age of the slaughtered largely exceeded 12.5 


goes to show that not only men able tọ bea: ' 


areas were slaughtered but there was in 
discriminate slaughter of all men within the 


range of_operation, older men and younger | 
adults -not -being- spared.. Human life wa: 


held very cheap. 


The Bahmani dynasty lasted from 
its foundation in 1347 to 1526, a period o- 
nearly two centuries. Vincent Smitt 
writes: “The Bahmani Sultans failed ir 
the atrocious attempt made more than once 
by members of the dynasty to exterminate 
the Hindu population of the Deccan, or ir. 
default of extermination to drive it by 


force into the fold of Islam. They succeed-’ 


ed in killing hundreds of thousands of men 
women and children, and in making consi- 
aerable numbers of ‘converts’; but in spite 
of all their efforts the population continues 
to be Hindu in the main, the percentage of 
Mussalmans in the Nizam’s Dominions and 


the Bijapur District at present being only ` 


bout eleven.” (Ibid, p. 284). 


The details, when, where and to what 
extent the slaughters took place are not 


2 por AEN E a 
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easy to-find in books of general history. The 
authors have mostly described them in 
general terms. We give below such instan- 
cas as we have been able to find. 
- “The reign of the second - Sultan, 
Muhammad Shah I - (1358-73) was chiéfly 
.ozcupied by savage wars waged against the 
Hindu rulers of Vijayanagar and Telingana 
or Warangal. Horrid cruelties were com- 
ae on both sides. The ferocious strug- 
gle continued until the Sultan was reputed 
D have slain half a million of Hindus. The 
gopulation was so much reduced that the 
Eanarese country did not recover for ages. 
At last the ‘butchery was. sta was. stayed_and the 
parties agreed to spare e the lives of prisoners 
and non-combatants. Muhammad Shah was 
es blood-thirsty when dealing with brigand- 
age in his own dominions as he was against 
bis external Hindu foes. Like the Mughal 
nperors later he sought to suppress rob- 
hery by indiscriminate massacres, and 
in the course of six or seven months sent 
nearly eight thousand heads of supposed 
robbers to be_piled.up_near the_city. gates.” 
Thid, p. 276). 

From the account given by Nilkantha 
Sastri.in his History of South India (p. 
234-5), it appears that the Raichur Doab, 
end . the . adjoining. districts of BéHary, 
Dharwar, Sangli, Anantapur and Chitaldrug 
were vere_the_scenes of -this_wholesale_slaughter 
‘of defenceless_villagers. 














The areas and the population of the 
several districts are- given below : 


Area in 





Population 

sq. miles (1931) in: 
- 000’s 
` Bellary 5,713 °° 9,70 
_ Raichur 6,630 9,38 
Dharwar 4,606 -11,03 
Sangli ' 1,111 2;58 
Anantapur 6,741 10,50 
Chitaldrug 4,149 6,57 
Total 28,950 - 49,76 


The over-all density of persons per 
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within a circle with a radius of 50 miles, 
is 13,51,000 in-1931.. About 1600 A.D. the 
population would be: 


10 > 
——><13.51 lakhs=4 lakhs. æ 
34 ; 4 


Two centuries and a half earlier, it would 
be: 


885 
—— X 4 lakhs = 3,54,000. 
1000 


The entire population of this area and of 
other adjoining areas were deliberately- 
killed. The average density of persons per 
sq. mile about 1350 was 45. To kill half a 
million, an area of 11,111 sq. miles was * 
devastated. 

Sultan Ahmad Shah (1422-35) “resumed 
the war—with the—-Hindus, _burning 
to revenge the losses_suffered_by the 
‘army of Islam’ in his brothers time. He 
attacked the Vijayanagar territory, with 
savagery even greater than that shown. by 
his predecessors. 7 

fAhmad Shah, without waiting so 
besiege the Hindu capital, overran the open 
country; . and. wherever- -he went, put to, 
mercy, contrary to the. „compact made- by his 
uncle and _predecessor, Muhammad—Shah, 
and the Raya.of—Vijayanagar. Whenever 
the number of slain amounted to twenty 
thousand, he halted three days and 





vent.!/He broke down also the idolatrous 
temples and destroyed the colleges of the 
Brahmans’. 

“Those atrocious 


oe a festival in celebration of the bloody 
e 


proceedings enabled 


the Sultan to assume the title of Wali, or 
© Saint.” (see Vincent Smith, p. 277). e 
' Nilkantha Sastri says: “Ahmad pro-4 


ceeded against Vijayraya of Vijayanagar to 
avenge the disasters of the last reign; a 
battle on the banks of the Tungabhadra was'\ 
followed by the most ruthless devasta- 
tions of Vijayanagar country. Tndisorimi. \ 
nate slaughter and enslavement of the civil © 


sq. mile is 172. The population of an area population, destruction of temples and the’ 


h, 
‘even the 
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slaughter of cows were the special features 
of this campaign.” (p. 239). 

‘About the year 1420 the Deccan again 
suffered from a severe famine’ '(V.S. p. 
277). 
` ed and there was famine’ (Sastri, p. 240). 
Í The number of the slaughtered is 
not given; we may well believe ‘that the 
number exceeded half a million of. Muham- 
mad Shah I. 
` All these slaughters took place 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. 


We tabulate below the number of the 
slaughtered : 

i \ Muhammad bin Tughlak 3,90,000 

„Firuz Shah Tughlak 1,80,000 


Muhammad Shah Bahmani 
including 8,000 brigands 5,08,000 


Total 10,78,000 
The population of India, (C. 1350), was 88.5 
millions. The percentage of those killed was 
1.22. If the population was increasing at’ 
the rate of 5% per century; the decennial 
rate would be 0.487 per cent. These three 
slaughters alone wiped out the natural 
growth for more than 25 years or nearly 
a generation. 

Ih the normal administration of 
Mughal Emperors, 
‘sought to be repressed by 
: P PA RSROTES 


crime was 
indiscriminate 
and erection of Chor Minars. 


‘In both 1423 and 1424 the rains fail-` 
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Vincent Smith notices the massacre of at 
least 8,000 persons within a short time, say 
a year in the Cawnpore District, (See p. 417). 
The population of Cawnpore is estimated to 
have been 3,56,000 in 1600. By 1633 or 1634 
it is likely to have increased by 10 per cent ; 
and the population was about 3,92,000. 
Quite two per cent of them were slaught- 
ered within a year. 

The Mughal rate of growth is 27% per 
century or 2.4 % per decade. If we assume 
that the ‘natural’ rate of growth of Indian 
population is about 6% per decade; and 
such Chor Minars were erected every five 
years, the growth would come down te 
about 2 per cent—the observed rate. 

The population of Mewar, about 
1580, is, estimated to have been 13.5 lakhs. 
Even Akbar “massacred 30,000 of the 


‘country people who had taken part in the 


defence” of Chitor, besides the garrison, 
‘Vincent Smith p. 350). This works out to 
more than 2 per cent of the population. 
These are but few instances of mass 
slaughters. Continued mass slaughters for 
over four or five centuries must have affect- 
ed the growth of population, and possibly 
to de-growth.. Mass slaughters, especially 
cf men of prime age, lead to the decrease of 
birth-rate and increase of death-rate. And 
this is a factor which must be considered in 
assessing the de-growth. Ours is a prelimi- 
nary essay, written to draw the attention ot 
the learned scholars in studying the subject. 



































í “© LOST 


By PREMENDRA MITRA 


THE passage through the lane, meant a short-cut. 
3c, usually I left the main street alone and went 
nome this way. - 

The lane was dirty and dark. But it had be- 
zcme familiar through long use. I knew almost 
br heart where to expect puddles and where to 
guard against slipping. 


The first part of the lane was very dark. On 
one side was a long blank wall and on the oppo- 
site side was the rear portion of a building. No 
ligh: fell here from the main road and the street 
lem> at the corner of the lane did not illuminate 
this place. 

That night I nearly stumbled over some- 
tody and cried out in irritation, “What are you 
doing here, little one ?” 

I was about td crush the foot of a little girl. 
She was about ten years of age and was dressed 
în a dirty frock. 

(What was she doing there squatting in the 
dark? 

I took out my box of matches and struck a 
light. With her thin piteous face, she looked up 


at me in alarm. 


I knew who she was. They lived in this lane. 
She lived with her maternal uncle. They were 
very poor. The uncle had a job in a cloth dealer’s 
shop. What he earned there was not sufficient to 
feed his numerous progeny. So this orphaned 
niece served as a maid of all work, without any 
pay. 

She ran on all sorts eat errands, did the daily 
marketing most of the time. But she did not 
mind. Though she looked thin’ and haggard, yet 
she moved about with plenty of energy. She had 

a smile on her face too. She did not regard her 
‘menial duties as a punishment. It was a sort of 
play. 

With a gunny bag in hand, she went about 
the market. She stood in queues for the cereal 
rations of the family. If the uncle and aunt 
happened to be in good mood, she went and 
brought cheap fried food from the vendor at the 

. street corner. 


I have seen her many times in this lane and 
in these shops. Everybody liked her for her sweet 
temper. Though she was very young, she was 
very smart, 

The other day she bought some spices from 
Ramu’s shop. Then she burst into loud laughter 
as she counted the change she had got back, “How 
much have you given me back, Ramuda,” she 
cried, “don’t you know what to do with Naye 
Paise?” 

. “What,” cried Ramu, “I don’t know how to 
count,money?” He was very much aggrieved. 
“You mean to say I have given you less than I 
should ? Have I ever swindled anyone ?” 

Ramu was justified in saying so. His prices 
were rather high, but'he never cheated or gave 
short weight. 

The girl went on laughing, “But you have 
cheated yourself. You should give me back eleven 
annas. But you have given me seventyone Naye 
Paise. Here are your extra two paise.” 

Not only Ramu but we also were dumb- 
founded. The girl went away laughing. 

Ramu was pleased, though a bit embarrassed, y 
“She made a fool of me,” he said. “If only she 
were not so unlucky.” , 

Many people thought so, when they | saw the 
girl. But times were hard and the struggle for 
existence so severe. The stream of mercy dried . 
up now-a-days, as soon as it began to flow. 

But just now I felt.a twinge of-pain as I 
looked at her piteous face. Even in this flickering 
dimlight from a match-stick, I could discern 
the utter despair of her sad face. J have never 
before seen her like this. 

“What has happened, little one ?” 

“I have dropped the four anna bit,” she” 
sobbed out. Pes 

To lose a whole four anna bit was a stark 
tragedy, when I looked at it through the  girl’s 
eyes. I heard the story from her as she brought 
it out bit by bit. 

Heé¥ uncle suffered from acidity. As he felt 
an attack of colic pain coming on, he gave the 
child a four anna bit and told her to buy a bottle 


se? 


l 


TaJ 


” 


LOST 


of soda water from the shop at the street corner. 
She was running along the lane, when a large 
musk rat squeaked by, and as she jumped back 
in terror, she dropped the four anna bit. 

Though she did not say so, I understood 
that she would be punished severely for this loss, 
and that she dreaded this punishment. She went 
about with a smiling face, because her nature was 
sunny. Her environment did not help her at all 
in this matter. 

I struck match after match and sought for 
the lost coin, along with her. 

But we did not find it. It was no easy job 
to get back.a four anna bit, that had been dropped 
from the luckless hand’ of an orphan girl, who 
worked as a servant for her food. 

While we were still searching, the uncle of 
the girl suddenly appeared. He had waited and 
waited, and then had come out to see why the 
girl was so late. 


When he heard that the child had lost the 
coin, only my presence restrained him from 
striking her. Abuse flowed from his lips in an 
uäbroken stream. 

As he left, he delivered bis parting shot. “If 
you don’t find the money, know that the door of 
my house is closed.” 

My box of matches was nearly empty. I had 
no time to look at her face, so busy was I search- 
ing. 

I was about to strike the last of the matches 
when I was interrupted. A light from an electric 
torch flashed on ‘my face. 

. At the same time I heard the drawl of a 
drunken voice, “What’s the fun here?” 

It was Dulal Hazra. He also lived in this 
lane. i 

He had not given up his rooms here, though 
his business had gone up by leaps and bounds 
and he might be said to have reached “Chow- 
ringhee,” metaphorically. 

His big car could not enter this lane. So he 
had rented a garage on the main road for the 
car. He walked home for the rest of the way, al- 
ways reeling slightly. 

The lane ought to have been grateful to him 
for such high honour. 
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I had to tell Hazra, about the lest four anna 
bit, . 
He was extremely annoyed with me. So I 
was dragging the child about, in this refuse b:n, 
to find a four anna bit? Was not there a hum .n 
heart inside my body? 

“Take this, little one,” he cried and thrust 
a whole rupee into her hand. . 

I tried to restrain him, which made hin 
more angry and ended in his forcing a five rupee 
note into her hand. 

The girl seemed stunned and finally walkei 
off towards the shop. 

Hazra looked at me, perhaps a little disdair - 
fully and started for his home.! 

In the dark I could not see his expression. | 
too, was rather bewildered at this royal munifi- 
cence of Dulal Hazra. 


Il 


` For a few months after this, I had to live 
outside Calcutta. On my return, I got down one 
day from the tram on the main road and con- 
tinued on my way, on foot. 


I found a crowd and stopped to see what 
was going on. 
The crowd had collected round that small 


girl. She looked the same and was dressed in the 


same way—only today she was weeping and 
weeping. 
A man in the crowd explained everything 


to me, unasked. 

The girl had lost a rupee. It had dropped 
from her hand and perhaps rolled into the gutter. 

Another man remarked, “All bunkum, my 
dear sir. It’s a new device for begging. Only the 
other day, I found this very girl on another street, 
shedding copious tears. She said she had lost 
her money. She has not lost anything at all.” 

I got out of the crowd and started for home. 
Whatever the people said, I knew that the girl 
had lost everything. She herself was los: in this 
our world of charity.* 





* Translated from the original Bengali by 
Sita Devi. 


THE BIRTH OF ‘METRE’ 


By ANIL KUMAR ACHARYA, 


Joint Secretary, Indian Decimal Society 


Wits the progress of civilisation man felt the 
necessity of measurement, but it was not before 
long that he could evolve some standard. This 
standard (if it was a standard at all) varied from 
country to country. It was unscientific and arbi- 
trary. But even in the midst of these arbitrary 
varieties, one remarkable coincidence does not 
escape our notice. We find that in looking for 
s.andard men all over the world used their own 
limbs as units. Thus, we have in India, haat 
(cubit), angul (fingers), bighat (span of the 
hand), gira (18th part of a cubit), etc. England 
and the continental countries have foot fathom, 
vard, etc. Before 1790 there were in Europe more 
than 280 kinds of measuring feet, varying from 
me another. In the 12th Century the ‘yard’ was 
‘lefined as the distance between the tip of the nose 
of His Majesty Henry I of England and the tip 
‘of the thumb of his outstretched ‘hand’. In the 
loth Century ‘foot’ was defined as the average 
tread of 16 men. Fathom was defined as the dis- 
tence from the tip of the head to the tip of the 
toe of a man. 


Realising the necessity and advantages of 
Fetter defined and uniform standards of weights 
and measures, every country tried some sort of 
uniformity or other. But this only added to the 
confusion, the system varying from country to 
country, from town to town, from village to 
village. 

The most bewildering situation is found in 
India where numerous systems‘ of weights and 
measures prevail, some of them most primitive. 
In many parts of our country pieces of woods 
and stones are still now used as weights, while 
baskets and odd-shaped earthenware vessels serve 
the purpose of measures of capacity. It is still 


now a custom to measure cloth by arms length, 


and reckon small lengths by the span of the palm 
or by the width or teknes of the thumb. The, 
situation iń other countries was not better. In. 
order to put an end to this most unsatisfactory 
situation, scientists began to think seriously and 


-the following propositions were advanced re- 


garding the choice of the unit of length: a mea- 
sured fraction of the length of an arc of meri- 
dian, or of the circle of the terrestrial equator, 
or the length of a second’s pendulum. 


The first proposition owes its origin to Abbe 
Gabriel Mouton, a French astronomer and mathe- 
matician, who suggested in 1670 a comprehen- 
sive system having as the basis the length of an 
arc of the earth’s circumference. The idea of 
using the pendulum probably came from the 
Royal Society of London and had the support of 
Picard (1671), Huygens (1673) and Roemer. In 
March, 1790, Talleyrand, then Bishop of Autun, 
placed before the Constituent Assembly of France 
a plan of the unification of weights and measures, 
based on the length of the pendulum. In fixing 
the base of the new measures, collaboration of 
England was also sought for; but for some 
reason or other, the desired: co-operation did 
not become available. 


However, after discussing the Talleyrand 
plan, the Academie des Sciences (of France) 
appointed a commission which adopted the deci- 
mal scale for m the divisions of weights, mea- 
sures and coinag 


A second commission composed of Borda, 
Monge, Condorset and Lagrange rejected the 
idea of using the length of the secondl’s pendulum 
on the ground that the length depended on the 
intensity of the force of gravitation and conse- 
quently was not the same at all points on the 
earth’s circumference. The commission finally 
decided in favour of quadrant of earth’s meri- 
dian to be the actual unit of length: It was 
decided that this unit should represent the ten- 
millionth part of the distance between the equator 
and the pole. As it was not possible to measure 
the whole distance, they decided to measure an 
arc extending from Dunkirk in France to Barce- 
lona in. Spala; the extremeties of this arc of 
meridian, both at sea level, located to the north 
and south of the 45th parallel. The Assemblee 
Nationale adopted the plan on March 26, 1791, 
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and assigned the execution of the plan to several 
commissions, 

The measurement of the are of meridian, as 
mentioned above, began in June, 1792, and the 
„ sctermination of the length thereof could not be 

~ ~“ finished before June, 1798. The work was very 
onerous, difficult and hazardous. France was 
then in the throes of a revolution. In the course 
of the execution of the plan, the executors Delam- 
bre and Mechain ard their assistants were vic- 
tims of many unfortunate events, viz., arrests, 
vevocation of their rights of passage, damage to 
and destruction of their work, etc. Yet in the 
midst of all these difficulties the work of mea- 
surement was completed satisfactorily. From this 
distance (from Dunkirk to Barcelona), the whole 
distance and the ten-millionth part of it were 
calculated. 
yard.) derived from Latin ‘Metrum’ (to measure), 
cognate with Sanskrit ma. 

All the plans for reform emphasized some 
correlation between the units of length, weight 
and volume. This’ part of the work was taken up 
by the Academie des Sciences.. The work was 
first entrusted to the Academicians, Lavoisier and 
Houy, who almost completed the work in August, 
1793. The work was then taken over from them 
by Scientist Lefevre Gineau who, assisted’ by 

_ Fabbroni, completed the work. These two scien- 
tists determined the weight of a known volume of 
V water by weighing giecessively in water and in 
air a hollow brass cylinder whose dimensions had 
been carefully determined. These data yielded the 
weight of a cubic centimetre (1 centimetre = 1/ 
100th metre) of distilled water taken at its 
maximum density (4°c—four degree centigrade) 
and weighed in a vacuo. The unit of mass was 
thus linked with the unit of length ‘metre’ and. was 
named as gram==mass of one cubic centimetre 
of water at the temperature of its greatest 
density (at 4°c). The actual standard is a 
cylinder of platinum which has the same weight 
, ās a litre (one thousand cubic centimetre) of 
_ Water at its greatest density and is called the 
standard kilogram (one thousand grams). The 
unit of time in the metric system is’ the second 
and is equal to 1/86,400 part of the mean solar 
day. The unit of time is fortunately the. same 
in all civilised countries. In this way, after 
arduous labours of scientists and academicians 
the elements requisite to the establishment of 
standards of units of length and weight were 


This was ‘metre’ ‘(approximately 1.1. 


on 
we 


y 


evolved and by a law of the land on April 
1795, the nomenclatures ‘metre’ for lengths, ‘ar? 
for areas, ‘litre’ for capacities and ‘gran? foa 
masses were fixed. An article of this law alss 
stipulated that the ‘metre’ which had been adopte J 
as the fundamental unit of' the entire system «{ 
measures should be traced on a platinum ba . 
Several bars of standard metre length anl 
kilogram were then carefully constructed,’ legally 
appr roved and preserved as the standard protc- 
type tll the platinum iridium prototypes «f 
International Bureau of Measures and Weights 
substituted them later on. The internationcl 
prototype metre is a bar of an alloy of 90 pe“ 
cent platinum and 10 per cent iridium in a- 
X-shaped cross section in order to eliininate th: 
influence of bending.‘ The prototype of th 
kilogram is a cylinder of an alloy of 90 per cen 
platinum and 10 per cent iridicm of 3° 
millimetre height and 39 millimetre diametre 
Both the prototypes are preserved at the Inter 
national Measures Laboratory at Sevres, France 
whith was established by the Internationa 
Metric Convention in 1875. The platinum- 
iridium was adopted for the prototypes becausc 
such a combination keeps thé standards fron 
changing with variations in temperature. 
Besides, the idea behind linking the standare 
with a fraction of the quadrant of the earth was 
that the metre could be restored even if it were 
lost or damaged. But accurate scientific 
measurements in the thirties of the present 
century showed that the fraction 1/10,000,000 
did not accurately represent the measure. 
Further, since the size of the earth is liable to 
alter with time, its quadrant is not a suitable 
standard for most accurate reference. The metre 
is, therefore, now’ simply defined as the distance 
between the scratches on the above-mentioned 
platinum-iridium bar. In order to restore it if 
it were lost, and to guard against any change of 
its length due to alteration in the crystalline 
structure of the material of the bar, a number 
of physicists, French and American, measured 
its length in terms of light-wave of a particular 
colour. The idea of linking the unit of length 
to a quantity in terms of physical phenomenon 
ensuring permanent stability was engaging the 
attention of the Scientists from the earlier part 
of the last century. The possibility of csing the 
length of a light-wave as a natural standard of 
length was put forward by J. Babinet, the French. 
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paysicist, as early as 1829. At the end of the 
lest century the International Bureau of Weights 
aac Measures also undertook the study of the 
question of constituting a secondary natural 
busts for the unit of length. The work of A.A. 
Micnelson and J. R. Benoit (1892-1893) . is 
notable in this connection. The work led to the 
{rz determination of the value of wave-length 
of the lines of the Cadmium Spectrum in terms 
ot the metre, thus fixing the Spectroscopic scale 
in :erms of the metric unit on a definite basis. 
Fur it was only during the last two decades that 
tne matter engaged the serious attention of the 
Sc‘entists. 

At the request of the General Conference on 
Weights and’ Measures in 1948, considerable 
~esearch on the interference of light-waves was 
caztied out at the International Bureau and in 

-eler important metrological laboratories, which 
‘definitely brought out the possibilities of the 
racisfactory use of such a standard. As a result 
of strenuous research, additional knowledge about 
che structure of radiations became ayailable. 
vicreover, the recent development of light sources 
scabling hitherto unáttained metrological 
accuracy led the International Committee at its 
b-ennial Conference in October, 1958, to adopt a 
craft resolution recommending ‘the definition of 
tre metre as the length equal to 1650763.73 
wave-lengths.in vacuo of the orange radiation of 
the Krypton atom of atomic mass 86. On October 
13, 1960, at.the Eleventh Session of the General 
Conference of Weights and Measures at Paris 
the Scientists assembled from all over the world 
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confirmed the above draft resolution, now 
making it possible to define the metre with ` an 
accuracy 100 times greater than it is possible 
with the present platinum-iridium standard. 

As for the second, the standard unit of time 


the Scientists decided that instead of reckoning w 


second as the 86400th part of a day as hitherto, « 


it would now denote the 31556925.974th part of 
the total time in the year 1900 A.D. To the 
ordinary man these changes are practically 
meaningless. But to the Scientists the conse- 
quences of these changes are far-reaching. In 
declaring the recent decision of the’ con-’ 
ference as “historical,” it was pointed out that 
an error of one- millionth part of an inch in 
releasing a rocket to the spheres would result in 


a deviation of thousands of miles from the traget. ` 


A Submarine conducted beneath the glaciers in 
the polar regions would be more fatal. 

The smallest length 
measurement with the existing platinum-iridium 
bar is only one millionth part of an inch. But 
with the help of wave-lengths of the Krypton 
atom-86 it will now be possible to measure 
accurately even  hundred-millionth part of, an 
inch, a single wave-length of the Krypton-86 
denoting twenty-millionth part of an inch. 
Besides, the length of the light-wavé of a parti- 
cular colour is invariable; it does not alter with 
time of change with place. If by a world 


catastrophe all the metre-scales were destroyed 
today it would still be possible to reconstruct * 
the metre equal in length to the newly defined 
wave-length of the Krypton atom-86, - 


‘ 
“ 


susceptible of “accurate A 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


y 


AS A TELLER OF TALES 


By BEJAN DARUWALLA ' 7 


Somerset Maugham, the last of the three 
literary giants (Wells and Bennet the other 
two, are dead), is content to regard him- 
self “primarily .as a teller of tales”. 
Maugham took to short story writing late 
in life, when he had already mastered his 
medium and won fame as a novelist and 
dramatist (it is interesting to note that 
Maugham has never looked back since the 
performance of his drama “Lady Fredrick” 
as a stopgap, in 1907). But even then he 
very. characteristically says: “I write not 
as well as I would like to, but only as well 
as I can”. However, the autobiographical 
touch which best reveals the man, and 
specially his short stories is: 

“Though I have been in love a good 
many times, I have never experienced the 
bliss of requited love. I know that this is 
the best thing that life has to offer. I am 
incapable of complete surrender. And so, 
never having felt some of the fundamental 
emotions of normal men, it is impossible 
that my work should ‘have the intimacy, 
the broad human touch and the animal 
serenity which the greatest writers alone 
can give”. 

I feel Maugham’s judgment is not only 
v harsh, but positively unfair. It is suggest- 
ed that it is precisely his having “never ex- 
perienced the bliss of requited love”, that 
. makes him pine all the more for it in his 
stories. Is it any wonder, therefore, that 
nearly all of his famous short stories are 
love stories ?* Maugham runs through the 
whole gamut of love—sexual, sensual, pas- 
sionate, platonic, possessive, tender, zealous, 
brutal, foolish and helpless. Love, in one 
form or another, is indeed his magnificent 
obseSsion. His characters live most fully 
only. when touched by the flame of love. 
' This limits his ‘range’, but also gives his 
stories great intensity of feeling. 

i English is a language of understate- 
ments—and none knows it better than 
Maugham. It is Maugham’s technique of 





* Rain’, ‘Red’, ‘P & O’, ‘The Book Bag’, 
‘The Letter’, ‘A Casual Affair’, are only a 
few of his justly famous love stories. 
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understating this intensity of feeling cÍ 
his characters who are in love, that has a1 
impact òn the readers. In his stories, w2 
do not have any purple patches. His style 
is essentially simple, direct, economica . 
Even.an average reader is hardly eve? 
called upon to refer to the dictionary. Bu. 
this simplicity is deceptive—there is genius 
behind it 


As an illustration of a powerful lov: 
story, simply told, let us take the story 
“Before the Party”. In it, Milicent, th: 
murderess of her drunkard husband Harold 
narrates before her nervous mother anc 
pompous solicitor father, the actual murder 
“The parang was on the wall. I don’t know 
what happened. There was all the blood 
and Harold opened his eyes. He died al- 
most at once.” When asked’ by her mother 
“Milicent, you didn’t do it, did you?” 


Milicent replies with a chuckle: “I don’t 
know who else’ did.” In that one. line 
we have the entire character of 


Milicent ; hard, cool, too frustrated to care 
a jot for whatever happens. Never was 
so much, so simply said, in so little. 
Maugham seems to believe that too 
much physical beauty brings sorrow and 
ruin on its owner or his loved ones (psycho- 
logists may see in it Maugham’s unrealised 
desire of being an attractive person). And 
yet he gets into raptures over it! He 
delights in the very animality and grace of 
the human body.: The stories ‘Red’ and ‘A 
Casual Affair’, best endorse this view. In 
‘Red’, Red is spoken of as “the most comely 
person you ever saw.” He had “that suave 
féminine grace which has in it something 
troubling and mysterious”. His skin -was 
“dazzling white, milky, like satin; his skin 
was like a woman’s.” But it is this very 
beauty, which brings untold misery and 
suffering to the woman he loves! And 
the irony of it all is that Red ends up as a 
red and blotchy mountain of a man with 
bloodshot eyes, features sunk into fat and 
a look of sheer imbecility on his once- 
handsome face! In the other story, ‘A 
Casual Affair’, Jack Almond, the handsome 
and dashing officer, courts death and dis-. 


EE 


zrace for the love of a worthless social 
climber. After his death, Maugham re- 
marks to us: “I didn’t add, because I was 
a‘raid they might think me cynical, that 
raybe if only Jack Almond hadn’t had 
sEose ‘incredibly long eyelashes, he might 
22 now alive and well... .” The eyelashes 
are, of course, Almond’s most attractive— 
and fatal features !- 

Practically all of Maugham’s © 
tave a twist ending. If one were to ask 
him the reason, I feel he would reply that 
kuman nature itself is very strange (‘baro- 
cue’ is the word he uses) and that literature 
ceals with human nature. No finer 
‘xample of a typical Maugham twist end- 
ing can be given than that of the famous 
¿tory ‘Rain’.\In this story, Miss Thompson, 
a prostitute, is .matched against a very 
strong willed, zealous missionary, Mr. 
Davidson. He, at last, brings the prostitute 
-o her knees!. She is all set to start a 
decent life. The missionary, however, him- 
self falls for the prostitute! He cuts away 
‘nis throat in remorse, guilt, shame and 
disgust. The prostitute resumes her former 
-vays—much to the annoyance of Miss 
Davidson—and when the very tolerant Dr. 
Maephail (could this be our author ?) goes 
to her, she spits out with great hatred and 
contempt: “You men! You filthy, dirty 
pigs! You’re all the same, all of you! Pigs! 
Pigs!” Our author seems to be sniggering 
at all those who forget that the flesh is 
always weak. as 

Love is a woman’s whole existence— 
and a writer of love stories is expected to 
know a woman’s heart through and 
through. Our author certainly knows. 
Women are more emotional than ‘men— 
and so, when they are thwarted in getting 
at the object of their love, they go to any 
length to achieve it! This, perhaps, ex- 
plains the overwhelming murders and 
killings which his women characters resort 
to in very many stories. ‘The Mother’ and 
‘The Undefeated’ are cases in point. In 
‘The Undefeated’ we have a picture of 
victorious , Germany over-running= France 
in the War. Hans, a big, brutal German 
soldier rapes Annette, a sensitive, patriotic 
French ‘girl, in love with a French teacher. 
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stories” 


‘drama from this story. He introduces 


Later on, Hans learns that Annette is: 
carrying his child. He gets all soft and 
sentimental and even proposes marriage. 
But Annette takes a terrible revenge on, 
Hans. She murders her own babe by 
drowning it in a pool of water! It is grue- 
some in the extreme! And yet when we 
think of Annetteé’s character—it is quite in 
keeping with it. Annette is not shown to 
exult in her deed, but rather too, too 
human : 

“Annette sank into a chair and lean- 
ing her forehead on her two fists burst inte 
passionate weeping.” She has: our sym- 
pathy and admiration, murderess though 
she is! Great art this is by any standards! 
This’is so, because we get to know the 
real woman—hurt, humiliated, seeking 
revenge on her enemy, achieving it, and 


a) 


yet human enough to weep passionately at 4 


the consequence of her~own revenge! In 
‘The Mother’ we have the possessive love 
of a horrible, old crone for her. handsome 
son, who wants to have some fun from 
life. Maugham squeezes every drop of 
an 
attractive girl Rosalia, who flirts with the 
young man just to tease the old crone? 
Rosalia, does ‘succeed in. diverting the 
young man’s attention completely to her. 
The crone, one day, buries her knife in 


Rosalia’s neck! As she is catight and. lea * 


away by the policemen, all she asks is 
whether Rosalia is dead or not. When told 
that Rosalia is dead, she merely says: 

“Thanks be to God!” We couldnt 
have known more about the rage and 
hatred in her heart, if another writer had 
written fifty pages on it! In the story 
‘The Letter’ Mrs. Joyce, so cool, so 
collected, so self-controlled, so elegant and 
so very fragile to look at—pumps..bullet’ 
over bullet in the body of her lover Geoff, 
because he preferred a fat Chinese woman= 
to her! It seems as if Maugham wants to , 
tell.us:- “You never can be sure with 
women; !” 

There has never been a writer as sure 
of his locale as Maugham. Hé had first-hand 


experience of life in the Malaya rubber | 


plantations—and he uses this knowledge 
with telling effect. It is in the locale of the 
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Malaya. plantations that love suddenly 
flares up, becomes a blinding passion, a 
sort of compulsion, that ends in disaster. 
The locale at times becomes a character in 
the human drama. It makes the story 
possible; gives it a meaning and a purpose. 
‘Flotsam and Jetsam’ is one such stories. 
It is a tale of illicit passion set- against the 
mysterious background of the. Malaya 
plantations. The tale is of the marriage of 
a very ordinary actress to a planter Nor- 
man Grange, “a man without a country.” 
The sheer monotony of the scene, proves 
too much for Mrs. Grange who pines to be 
in England. But her husband feels himself 
a stranger there! Enter love in the form 
of Jack Carr! Norman Grange, catches 
them kissing, and shoots Carr dead. The 
hatred between Norman and his wife now 
knows no bounds; and yet “she has to 
stay—or starve; and Norman had to keep 


her—or hang’. Truly, an impossible 
situation! Were it not for the monotony 
of the plantations, this situation would 


never have arisen—and a terrible tragedy 
been avoided. The great stretches of water, 
the book-shelves in the planter’s house, 
the sluggish flow of the turbid stream, the 
roll call of the labour, the king-fishers and 
the birds of different plumages— all help 
to build the fatal locale. Mrs. Grange, 
tied down for life to the one man 
she hates most in the world, has her little 
rebellion when she “on a sudden freakish 
impulse daubed it (the lipstick) all over 
her nose like a red-nosed comedian,” then 
looked’ herself in thé mirror (being a 
woman after all!) and shouted: “To hell 
with life!” She thus stands X-rayed before 
us—-a miserable woman wanting so very 
much from life, getting so very little! 

If Maugham’s women characters can 
yield to violence and freakish impulses, 
they can also rise to noble heights. They 
can let go their loved ones—so that they | 
may be happy in their own way. Maugham, 
himself also believes that life is fleeting 
and miserable, and one is entitled to one’s 
love and happiness. This belief, is beauti- 
fully exemplified in the classic love story 
P&O. Mrs. Hamyln, mad at her. husband 
for his having fallen in love with some 

3 


‘altarpiece by one 


other woman after twenty solid -years o` 
married life, runs into a big, husk: 
planter Gallagher, returning for good t 
England. Gallagher, has big plans for th- 
future. He has money, looks, health, in fact 
everything. But, he suddenly falls ill in th 
sea voyage—and dies towards the end. I 
is his .death that makes Mrs. Hamylr 
realise that man “that is born of womar 
hath but a short time to live, and is full o. 
misery. He cometh up, and is cut down 
like a.flower....”. ’. It spurs her on to writ: 
a wonderful letter to her husband, wish- 
ing him many years of happiness with his 
loved one. The freedom she so very selt- 
lessly grants ‘her husband—also release: 
her from the bondage of jealousy, frus 
tration, bitterness. She also becomes free 
Here is an obvious moral—if one cares 
for it. 

Another characteristic of the author. 
is his very casual way of commencing thc 
story and the slow leisurely way of builc- 
ing it up, brick by brick. It provides a 
sharp contrast to the twist ending. .“4 
Woman Of Fifty” is such a story. The 
author is invited to deliver a lecture by 
his friend, Professor ‘Holt. After the 
lecture, he meets Mrs. Greene, a member 
of the staff. Only later on, dces the author 
recollect her—she was twenty-four, “he 
forty, when they first met, and the story 
proper starts. She is described as: “What 
made her attractive was the odd minging 
in her appearance of the Madonna in an 
of the later ‘Italian 
painters and a suggestion of sensuality.” 
True to this devil-goddess combination, 
she marries a dashing young Italian noble- 
man and then has an affair with. hs 
father, a Count of excellent manners! The 
son shoots his father. In order to save her 
husband, she pleads guilty to adultery. 
But, all the same, she marries again and 
sits at the head of the dining table— 
“serene, amused, an indulgent smile on her 
lips! The sheer contrast takes our breath 
away! But we forget, it has been care- 
fully prepared all along Maugham be- 
lieved that a‘good story must: have a 
definite beginning, middle and an end; -and 
he practised piat he preached... 7 
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And now a word or two about his 
frequent personal intrusions in his stories. 
I think this is inevitable with the type of 
sccries he writes. Why? Nearly all his 
szcries begin so casually that he would be 
kard put to keep them rolling along, if he 
cid not step into the picture and give it 
a push. But, he does so, very simply and 
raturally, very artlessly. Again, Maugham 
is an important but unobtrusive character 
in his stories. He gives the readers, 
thereby, a-writer’s detached viewpoint of 
the whole affair (his training as a doctor 
Lelped him to cultivate such an attitude). 
There is also a third reason for his per- 
sonal intrusions. It is to lend authenticity 
—as only the statement of a man on the 
ipot of the scene of action can give. The 
great love story, ‘The Book Bag’, which 
deals with the delicate problem of incest 


detween a brother and a sister, might have ` 
: O :——. 
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been just crude sensationalism, without 
the personal ‘I’ of the author. 

And so to the inevitable question: “Is 
Maugham an all-time great story teller ?” 
The answer would be a definite “yes”. 
Maugham, a disciple of De Maupassant 
and Chekov, hit up a new trend in story 
writing. It was to show human nature at 
its most baroque. His is the attitude of the 
surgeon, cutting human nature into slices, 
and passing it for our inspection. Every 
slice is unique. For sheer crispness and 
naturalness of dialogue, economy of ex- 
pression, reality and life-likeness of women 
characters, different variations on the 
theme of love, story build-up and sub- 
sequent twist endings which throw to light 
a peculiar aspect of human nature— 
Maugham is unrivalled. In him we have 
the conscious artist at his brilliant best. 


SARVODAYA FRONTIERS OF ECONOMICS 
By Dr. J. EDWARD SCINDIA, M.A. (Exptl. Psych.), L.T., A.M. (Educ.), Ph.D. (Educ.). 


Tue Sarvedaya concept is directly traceable to Utilitarianism) but takes man umerringly to the 


the parable of the Good Husbandman or the 
parable of the Vineyard found in Matthew XX, 
1-15 on which Ruskin based his ‘Unto This Last’. 
The heading of Ruskin’s book is found in verse 
14. There are. forty-nine other biblical references 
in ‘Unto 'This Last’. Gandhiji mastered this book 
and as a Karmyogin rose up with the dawn to 
translate its teachings into action. The Gujrati 
translation of the book was christened by 
Gandhiji as SARVODAYA. 

-There is reason why Gandhiji considered 
the Bible as the greatest book on Economics and 
Christ as the greatest economist of his time and 


possibly of all times. The concept of wealth enun- „ment potential. 


ciated in the parable takes us far beyond the 


final goal of civilised society: The Greatest Good 


of All, the veritable Kingdom of Heaven on earth.. 


The husbandman in the parable goes out 
early in the morning to hire labourers, then goes 
out about the third hour or 9.00 A.M., offering 
work to those whom nobody had hired. The proz 
cess is repeated three more times at 12.00 A.M., 
3.00 P.M., and 5.00 P.M., when the day’s work is 
about to end, finding employment for the un- 
employed, forestalling a social order providing 
employment for all. The Five-Year Plan, it is 
said, was rejected by Vinobaji on the score of 
not being ‘National’ because of its low employ- 
Economics is called upon to 


change its outlook on wealth from ‘maximum 


limits prescribed for the Economic Man in the production at minimum cost’ to a virtual ‘mini- 
Acquisitive Society perpetually engaged in wealch- mum production at maximum cost’, offering the 
getting and wealth-spending activities, reducing widest possible opportunities for employment of 
Economics to a ‘Dismal Science’, to use Ruskin’s human labour. Man as ‘Real Wealth’ requires 
expression. It refuses to be tied down to ‘The first and foremost a reorganisation of society 
Greatest Good: of the Greatest Number’,.- (Mill’s wherein ample opportunities will be available. for 
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the contribution ‘From Each according to His 
Ability’ employment for all, a hundred per cent 
employment potential. ` 

~ The husbandman, who goes out from dawn 


to dusk seeking the unemployed and providing ` 


them with work, ig obviously more interested in 
the unemployed than the vineyard. He is interested 
in ‘Wages’ not in the sense of minimum wages for 
maximum work, as is the practice of the acquisi- 
tive society, but wages equal for all, giving each 
one a ‘living wage even though brought into the 
vineyard at different times to work, rescued from 
unemployment imposed upon labourers through 
social arrangements based on callous indifference 
to human needs. Economics is called upon to 
capitalise to the maximum All Available Human 
Resources and contribute fully to contentment 
and human happiness. 

After painstaking and thorough survey of the 
ways and-means for providing ‘for each according 
to his needs’, we need to use all ingenuity .and 
knowledge to secure co-operation of all so that 
‘Each’ will contribute according to his capacity 
to the common good. Some totalitarian state 
shall not step in on the plea of advancing produc- 
tion when externally imposed arrangements mis- 
named ‘Co-operative Farming’ have “the peasants 
by the throat, getting them to do what they want 
them to-do. The function of Economics is to 
educate people and bring home to them their own 
‘enlightened self-interest? and not to ‘coerce 
them even for their own good’. A recent criticism 
that “year after year, month after month, we are 
being pushed out of the free and democratic set-up 
of our Constitution” (K. M. Munshi, Warnings 
of History, p. 58.) is worthy of sober considera- 
tion. We should be interested in an arrangement 
in which Individual and Society are treated as 
two ends of a common process and all experiences 
remain consciously and deliberately shared. Vital 
sharing is the heart of democracy. Sarvodaya 
invites us to share the Jargest number and variety 
of interests on the basis of equality. It aims at 
nothing less than the Kingdom of God on earth. 
In the ‘Gram-dan’ village free and willing co- 
operation is the primary object the Sarvodaya 
worker must have in view, what is accomplished 
by way of increased production, is secondary. 

The uniqueness of the individual and the 
sacredness of his personality must remain invio- 
lable and inviolate in the ‘Gram-dan’ if the 
individual farmer is to be an effective participant 
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in the life of Sarvodaya society. The basic vale 
in the economics of Sarvodaya is human dignit/. 
To preserve it intact, the farmer must co-opera-c 
when he can and non-co-operate when he mut. 
The role of Sarvodaya economics is unceasirg 
explication of enlightened self-interest in tle 
context of associated living so that the area «f 
shared interests registers continuous growth cor- 
sistently with the growth of human personality 
The right to disagree, to be in the majority cf 
one, to be willing to sacrifice even one’s countr7 
for the sake of one’s soul, is a right, a privileg= 
and a duty whose exercise, enjoyment and per- 
formance respectively evince the existence of thz 
divine in each individual, however exalted o7 
humble. Therefore, the farmer should have ampl: 
opportunities to opt out: of co-operative farminr 
if and when he feels that farming on family basi 
would serve his best interests. Otherwise he wil 
find himself caught in the whirlpool of sluggard. 
who refuse to see their own good and prefer tc 
follow the line of least resistance expressed in thc 
dictum: ‘Everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness’, In the midst of such economic doom sal- 
vation lies in non-co-operation, the assertion of 
moral right to differ. The role of Sarvodaya 
economics is to teach persons to respect honest 
differences. 

The scope of economics is limited to the 
study of the activities of ‘normal human beings’. 
(Dr. A. N. Agarwala, Introduction to Economic 
Principles, p.4). But if a normal individual is ons 
whose deviation from the norm is less than the 
average deviation for the group at a particular 
time and place, we are at once faced with a 
changing concept of the ‘normal individual’ ex- 
tremely dificult if not impossible of delimitation. 
Besides, those who fall either below or above the 
middle fifty per cent in a Frequency Distribution, 
may be either a serious liability or a significant 
asset economically. Hence, igrioring to take cog- 
nisance of the sub-normal as well: as the super- 
normal amounts to an undue narrowing of the 
scope of economics. Psychology at one time 
limited itself to the study of the ‘normal’ but 
later discovered that the study of the sub-normal 
and the super-normal were as profitable, if not 
more, as the study of the normal. The good of all 
cannot possibly omit the good of the sub-normal 
and the super-normal.. They too have appeared 
in the life series as human beings and do not and 
cannot stand unrelated even to wealth-producing 
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end wealth-consuming activities, let alone human 
Lapp:ness. If man is real value whatever his capa- 
bititiss, he is entitled to economic consideration. 
Jcrvodaya aims to fill up the gap by omitting 
acne from its consideration, as there are none 
vao are not related in some way or the other to 
wealth. In fact, the inclusion of the study of the 
sub-normal and the super-normal! along with the 
study of the normal makes the scope of the 
science of economics scientifically complete, com- 
prekensive and competent to secure the welfare 
of all: 

That ‘the measuring-rod of Economics is 
mor.ey’ is unacceptable to Sarvodaya. (Dr. Agat- 
wala, Ibid, p. 19). Money is merely a medium of 
exchange. Barter has at times in the past and may 
even now dispense with the use of money. Vino- 
baj?s abhorrence of money as a medium of ex- 
change is a significant pointer. For Sarvodaya 
the measuring-rod of Economics is not money 
Sut human welfare. The concentration of power 
m money is already so disproportionate that its 
‘urction and value call for serious reconsidera- 
‘ion. The tendency of money is to move from 
ser.tres of poverty to centres of wealth. It, thus, 
seaves the former poor and makes the latter none 
toc noble. Society’s social creation ‘is becoming. 
the cause of its own undoing. Its substituting 
money for human welfare is one of the chief 
causes of its own undoing. 

Some economists are still undecided as to 
whether economics.can he treated as an art or not. 
Taney think that the business of economics is to - 
callect, analyse, systematise, classify, generalise 
economic data related to processes of consump-- 
tion, distribution, exchange, production, ete. 
Tais is following the pattern set by exact sciences. 
But even the exact sciences feel the inadequacy 
o= procedures which stop short of taking cogni- 
sence of human destiny. Matter that lent itself to 
statistical manipulation has given unmistakable 
evidence of the presence of the non-material ele- 
ment in it. For social sciences there is still less 
jastification for omitting the art aspect. Why so? 

Not money, but man is real wealth. Man’s 
welfare is primary; all else is secondary. From 
tais point of view a living wage for all makes 
sense, as does respect for human personality, 
genuine sharing, respecting honest differences, 
ete, none of which interested economics when it 
cowed itself to degenerate into a dismal science 
catering for the demands of the acquisitive in- 
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stinct with a vengeance. In fact, that catering is 
a mental disease. Money as an end in itself is an 
unmistakable evidence of: mental degeneration. 
For the salvaging of the individual afflicted with 
warped values of life and of society gone money- 
minded, we need. thorough ayd systematic Te- 
education to effect the much needed re-orienta- 
tion proposed by Sarvodaya. Had the art aspèct 
received its due emphasis the dry bones of eco- 
nomics would have been clothed with flesh and 
blood producing an economic order in which 
God appears in the form of work and wages for 
al, to which each contributes according to his 
capacity and from which each receives according 
to his need’ and in which enlightened self-interest - 
makes all work for the common good. 

In order to develop civic sense Civics, 
having given due, weight to its science aspect, 
proceeds, to lay down procedures for the citizen 
to behave civically. Likewise economics of Sarvo- 
daya considers as its supreme task the inculca- 
tion of economics as an art. That art consists in’ 
emphasising all growing rich justly, the economy 
no longer depending merely on prudence but on, 
jurisprudence. (Ruskin, Unto This Last, p. 44). 


‘That art lays down that consumption is the crown 


of production and the wealth of a nation is only 
to be estimated by what it consumes. (Ibid, 
p. 80). That art compels us to focus attention on 
trusteeship so that riches might be harnessed in , 
the service of mankind. (Ibid, p. 85). That art 


insists that man should remain the master and” 
not become the servant of the machine. (Ibid, 
p. ix). That art, most of all, requires strict ad- 


herence to the principle of respecting the perso- 
nality of each citizen and guaranteeing him full 
freedom of conscience. ; l 
The transvaluation of values that Sarvodaya 
envisages vastly extends the bounds of practical 
economics. Sarvodaya proposes to make explicit 
the Kingdom of God which has hitherto been im- 
plicit. Remember Christs word: “The Kingdom 
of God is within you.” Making explicit here and 
now that Kingdom of God is the sine qua non for” 
the fruition of the ‘Welfare State whose chief y 
aim is to provide optimum conditions for growth 
and development of the socialist pattern of 
society.’ India’s foremost economist Gandhiji 
who discovered some of his deepest convictions 
reflected in Ruskin’s ‘Unto This Last’, felt the 
impact of those stirring economic ideas. They 


brought about ‘an instantaneous and practical 
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transformation’ in his life, and he rose with the 
dawn ready to reduce those principles to practice. 


(M. K. Gandhi, Sarvodaya: Its Principles and 


Programme, p. 3.)` 


Gandhiji who translated Ruskin’s ‘Unto This 
Last’ into Gujrati and christened it as Sarvodaya 
is the undoubted champion of that social order 
that looks to the world as the home of man, all 
the nations and races inhabiting the earth as one 
SOCIETY. His saintly successor, Vinobaji, -has 
given to Sarvodaya a refreshing and soul stirring 
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interpretation through . land- “gift. “(Bhoodan), 
wealth-gift (Sampat-den), giff of body-labour 
&Shram-dan} and the offer of one’s self for the 
service of mankind (Jiwan-dan). The results 
achieved indicate vast possibilities of the social 
transformation of India and possibly of the 
world. Gandhiji’s political heir and successor, 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s Panch Shila is Sarvodaya in 
World-Politics upholding the worth and dignity 
of India and all other nations of the world. Such 
is the extent.of Sarvodaya frontiers of economics. 
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SCHOOL MASTER—ASWINI KUMAR 


By NARAYAN BOSE 


Speaking of Aswini Kumar Dutta, Sister Nivedita 
described him in unsparing words of eulogy as 
a veritable schoolmaster. This schoolmaster’s 
memory is cherished in the hearts of his 
countrymen as one of the few pioneers of the 
20th century Bengal. His life and activities 
merit pursuit in the perspective of the present 
efforts in our national reconstruction work. 

Aswini Kumar was born in a village called 
Patuakhali in Barisal, in January, 1856. . From 
early life he was imbued with the spirit of service 
and patriotism. He received his M.A. and Law 
degrees from the Krishnanagar College. Although 
son of a judge, he decided to dedicate his life 
in educating his countrymen not in a routine 
manner but in a manner which could be helpful 
in building up their character and inspire them 
with the ideals of service. 
started the Brojomohan College and School. The 
Brojomohan School started by him in the year 
1884 became, in course of times, one of the 
most important centres of 
compared by Mr. Cunningham, the then D.P.I. 
of Bengal, with the celebrated institutions of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 


In running this school he had with him a 


number of dedicated teachers like Kaliprasanna 

Ghosh, Jagadish Mukherjee, | Bhabaranjan 
Mazumdar and others. The students who used 
to come to the Brojomohan School were given 
on the first day of their admission a table of 


` 


With this purpose he 


of these organisations 
learning and was 


instructions which summed up the relationship 
between .the teacher and the taught as something 
permanent. It was mentioned in the said table 
that every student would be watched both in the 


school and at home. fn fact Aswini Kumar 
himself used to go round the houses of the 
students for inspection and help. In order to 


combine classroom education with a training in 
plain living and high thinking and service for the 
country, he brought into existence a number of 
organisations which were meant to help people in 
different ways. These organisations were: (1) 
Union Brothers of the Poor, (2) Band of Hope. 
13) Band of Mercy, (4) Little Brothers of the 
Poor, (5) Debating Society, (6) Sporting Club 
‘7) Fine Art Society, (8) Band of Labourers. 

It was in the mind of Aswini Kumar to see 
the students, develop physically, culturally and 
socially, as self-reliant good citizens so that they 
could be of service to the community. Everyone 
had a clear objective. 
that is, to teach the students the practical 
principles of unity, friendship, mercy, philan- 
thropy, service to the sick, etc., permeated by a 


-governing motto of truth, love and purity. As a 


result of Aswini Kumars teaching the 


„students used to come out of the portals of the 


Brojomohan School as truthful, self-reliant, public 


spirited citizens. There are stories current 
about the strict adherance to truth of the 
students of the Brojomohan School. It is said 


z 
that on one occasion the Registrar of the 
University of Calcutta, Rev. Kaliprasanna 


Banerjee, came to visit Brojomohan School amd 
was astonished to find that there was no invi- 
gator during the examination. The students 
were so much imbued with the spirit of truth- 
f=Iness that copying was not at all prevalent. In 
the matter of educating the masses Aswini 
Kumar employed his students as well as men 
zke Mukunda Das and Hem Bandopadhyaya to 
preach. among the villagers the message of good 
life and the value of education. These preachers 
Gsseminated among. the people new ideas 
through Tarja, Jatra and Kathakatha. The 
school-building was enlarged with an additional 
wing for the college classes in the year 1889, to 
translate into practice the same ideas and ideals 
guiding the activities of Aswini Kumar for the 
educational preparation of the youth of the 
country. His ‘way of diffusing the ideas for the 
regeneration of the country, to catch up with the 
zew life, was not confined only to the school 
and college. In the year 1884, he established 
an association called Swadesh Bandhab Samity 
with the singular purpose of 
zwareness of the people. As a convenient tool 
jor his work he published a journal called 
Bikash, setting forth the basic principles of the 
educational work. In the year 1913, when 
Aswini Kumar was made the President of the 
meeting of the Bengal Branch of the All-India 
Congress, held in Dacca, he said in emphatic 
‘terms that educational awareness must have to be 
created in the minds of the people in such a 
manner that the Government ‘could not but yield 
to the demands of the people for the fulfilment 
of their objectives. Here jin this particular 
‘ask he was very much conscious of creating a 
social and moral atmosphere through educa- 
tional means. We find Aswini Kumar here not 
as a political agitator in a political conference 


Dut a visionary for constructive work. He 
engaged himself, therefore, to constructive 
work through the programme of education, 


health, freedom and arbitration. 

“The most noticeable point of attention in 
the whole ‘life of Aswini Kumar is that he 
selected Barisal ‘as the venue of his activities 


creating social 
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where he experimented with the principle of 
truth, love and purity in the living words and 
deeds. The mainstay of his life and work was 
religion. He was a devoted student of our 
Shastras, the Bible, the Koran and the Granth- 
saheb, ete. s 


i A È 
A study of these scriptures and his contact 


with men like Sri Ramakrishna, Rajnaraian 
Bose, Ramtanu Lahiri and Swami Vivekananda 
made every fibre of his being religiously 
mellowed. 

Aswini Kumar in his books Bhaktiyoag, 
Karmayoag and Prem made it a point to infuse 
the basic tenets of good life in the minds of the 
people. Here also his main purpose was the 
education of the youth. In this manner he 


established a way of life himself that could be | 


emulated by others in the country. His’ in- 
fluence was so wide-spread that evil-doers and 
evil designers were rectified under his spell. As 
an example of this it may be mentioned that 
when Mymensingh, Comilla and other places 
were experiencing serious communal distur- 
bances in 1907, Barisal was not attacked by 
the canker of communalism because of Aswini 
Kumar’s moral hold on the people. After 
a continuous life of service ‘Aswini Kumar 
died at the age of 68 in November, 1923, 
but he left a legacy of service through 
education to his countrymen. Consequently 
he was instrumental in creating 
of torch-bearers of his ideals who have been 
transmitting the high educational work that 
he preached. The question may be asked 
as to what was ‘the secret of his strength for 
this new experiment with education. In a word, 
it was neither his oratory nor his excellence of 
wisdom but it was his identification with the 
cause of the people. Today when the community 
development programme demands that at the 
village level co-operative, panchayat and the 
school should be considered as the basic instru- 
ments of social change, the experiment of Aswini 


a number 4. 


Kumar in character-building, development of? 


manhood and education, attracts our attention 
and calls for an examination of his positive 
technique in educating the people for good 
citizenship and social solidarity. 
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FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS IN THE U.S.S,R, 
By Pror. MANI SHANKAR PRASAD, MA. | 


THE Soviet Union might be viewed as a colossal 
political laboratory conducting a vast scale ex- 
„periment on socialism; therefore: in no country 
fof the world is the province, the concern of the 
‘authority so total in scope as in the U.S.S.R. In 
the U.S.S.R. Socialism is not a programme for 
future action; it is something which has been 
realised in practice. 


It has been claimed by the authors of the 
1936 Soviet Constitution that the Soviet Consti- 
tution is fully democratic since it recognises no 
reservations and restrictions on the rights of per- 
sons such as are found in other parts of the Globe. 
The democratic spirit of the Soviet Constitution 


is more emphasized when it is claimed that the ` 


_ latter not merely states the rights of the indivi- 
U duals, but stresses the guarantees of these rights, 
the means by which these rights can be secured 
and exercised. In other words, it does not merely 
proclaim democratic liberties, but legislatively 
ensures them by providing definite material re- 
sources. But on the other hand, there are persons 
who do not accept the truth of the above state- 
ments. They repudiate the attributes claimed for 
the Soviet Constitution by its protagonists. And 
this context leads us to make a brief analysis of 
1 the Fundamental Rights as guaranteed in the 
Soviet Constitution. 


At the very outset, it would be of major 
interest to*note that the Soviet Constitution is 
influenced by the ideas of the constitutional 
charters of the West and by the Marxist theory 
at one and at the same time. And Towster is 
really justified when he says that ‘the Soviet 
Constitution reflects in practice the dualism of 
its origin, though the Marxist teachings as a 
rule carry by far the greater weight’. 

From the standpoint of implementation, 
the Freedoms can be classed as negative and 
„positive depending upon whether the state merely 
“has to refrain from action or whether it must 
undertake regulating arrangements in order to- 
give effect. "The Soviet Union has followed the 
Western democracies with regard to negative 
freedoms. But an apparent difference between the 
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Soviet system and the Western system is noticed’ 


when we find that the Soviet scheme of rights 
and Soviet political writings introduce a number 
of radical innovations in the pattern of rights 


ctstomarily inscribed in constitutional charters 
of the West. The American or Frenck declara- 
tions of human rights are based on the doctrine 
of individualism; their aim was to secure to the 
individuals almost . unfettered ownership of pri- 
vete property and the right to invest in it in the 
best way they liked. But the authors of the new 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R. approached the 
matter from a different angle and with a different 
spirit; they conceived of the rights of citizens in 
terms of the socialist order in which there is a 
deliberately planned production for the commu- 
nity as a whole. And consequently, the right of 
private property has been abolished, though a 
small plot: of land, a dwelling house, livestock, 
poultry and minor agricultural implements are 
allowed to each household. A novel economic 
right to which they give the first place is the 
right to work and which is duly secured by a 
definite and conspicuous provision for the social- 
ist organization of the national economy: and the 
steady growth of productive forces of the Sovict 
society. But at the same time it must not, how- 
ever, be forgotten that what the state gives, the 
state can take away. Although unemployment 
doces not exist in the Soviet Union, a large 
number of citizens have to work in forced labour 
camps. 


Another significant feature of the Soviet 
scheme of fundamental rights is the inclusion of 
a series of social rights in the Soviet constitu- 
tional charter :~The right to rest and leisure, the 
right of maintenance in old age and also in case 
of sickness or disability and the right of educa- 
ticn. These rights are duly ensured by the reduc- 
ticn of the working day to seven hours for an 
overwhelming majority of workers, extensive 
development of social insurance and universal and 
compulsory free elementary education respectively. 
The Soviet Constitution also rcognizes and en- 
sures the right to equality irrespective of caste, 
creed and sex. Furthermore, the citizens of the 
U.5.S.R. are guaranteed inviolability of the ee 
sons and their homes also. ` 


Finally, the Soviet Bill of Rights exhibits 
the unique feature of listing in detail the corres- 
ponding duties of the citizens. Among them are 
important—the duty to work (He who does not 
work, shall not eat), the duty to abide by the 
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Constitution of the U,S.S.R.. and to ohsérve the’ 


law of the state, the duty to maintain labour 
discipline, the duty.to respect the rules, of social- 
its intercourse and the duty to render military 
services. : 

In .short, the’ main features of the Soviet 

scheme of fundamental rights as enshrined in the 
constitulion are ils universality, the socialistic 
foundation, a scheme of ends with means, a 
scheme of rights with duties. 
_ , Indeed, there is enshrined in the Soviet 
constitution an impressive catalogue of funda- 
mental rights along with the provisions for their 
security. In practice, however, some of its 
rights, particularly in the field of civil liberties, 
have been honoured more in the breach than in 
the observance. In most of the cases the potency 
of the freedoms or rights is reduced by the 
narrowed interpretation given lo them in pracy: 
cal operation. 

- It is to be noted that in the U.S.S.R. there 
ıs no equality in wages. Payment is made 
according to the quantity and quality of work. 
Squality in wages has come to be described as 
“a vulgarised conception of socialism”. 

In the Soviet Russia all the. civil rights are 
subject to the interests of the working class. Art. 
125 expressly provides that these rights are to be 
enjoyed in conformity with the interest of the 
working people and in order to strengthen the 
socialist system. = 


There is no freedom of speech in Soviet 
Russia, in the sense We understand in this 
country. In India, France and England this 
freedom is allowed unless there is a’ breach of 
the law of’the land or unless there is incitement 
to violence. But in the U.S.S.R. none is permitted 
to take a privilege of making free and fearless 
speech. A person or a group cannot’ express 
the views which are opposed to the interest of 
the working people or to the interest of the 
communist. party. While commenting on this 
right in the U.S.S.R. Andre Gide has aie 
vemarked that ‘in no country of the world . 
thought less free’. The Press, the Radio and ih 
Movies in the U.S.S.R. are strictly controlled 
by thé party and are propaganda machines of the 
Government. _ 

When we make a dispassionate analysis of 
the Soviet treatment of the civil rights we ‘find 
that the officials pay constant attention to’ thein 
. majority duty of protecting the socialist: order. 


‘Says Towster, 
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In consequence, a warrant may be issued for 44 
arrest with an argument that it was required ‘for 
the protection of the socialist -order and the 
working people. Corrective labour camps where 
hostile classes and political opponents can be 
confined to any length of time are a great blot% 
on the workings of the Socialist order. ` 

In teary. no doubt, the right to association 
is granted to the citizens but any attempt to form 
non-communist political organizations or even 
independent factions is promptly sand violently 
suppressed. The only’party known in the Cons- 
titution is the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. Stalin has made an emphatic declaration 
that since Soviet Russia is a State of the work- 
ing people, there is no necessity for any other 
party except the communist party which is the 
vanguard of. the working people. A right to 
free movement has been introduced to people, 
but at the time of its exrcise ‘Home Passport’ is 
required even for travelling within the country. 

It can, therefore, a stated rightly that 
maximum individual self-realisation is completely 
rejected in the U.S.S.R. and Governmental 
guidance is substituted in its place. When there 
is a contest between the state and the individual, 
the former enjoys priority over the latter. 
And from this viewpoint, does not the Soviet 
Bill of Rights appear merely to be the show-case 
of a big shop where materials are arranged oniy Y 
to attract customers ? Y 

Yet it is probably true that the majority of 
the Soviet citizens are not labouring «under any 
undue sense of deprivation of freedom. This is 
primarily for: three reasons. 

In the first place, the Soviet ited have 
no tradion of the Western type of liberty. 

In the second place, the doctrine of 
ecnomic equality has been injected into people 
in such a way that they find themselves quite 
helpless to assert themselves ‘for political 
liberties. f 


F inally, it may ‘be said that the Soviet 
society is just emerging from the backwardness 
of yesterday. The need and demand for higher” 
personal freedom come only with the growth of 
culture. “For the moment, in fact, the essence 
of individual liberty in the U.S.S.R. consists,” 
“chiefly in the citizens’ chance to 
In time, the growth of culture may lead 

wider demands for greater personal 


a 


grow. 
to the 
liberty”. 
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IN CONGO TO-DAY . 


The Belgians in Congo unlike the British 
and the French, never envisaged the days 
when the native African population would 
have to be given a major share in the 
general administration of that colonial area. 
They had given a larger measure of school 
education to their subject peoples, it is 
true, than what had been given by the 
other colonial powers, but it was on a 


MEET 





of Congo overwhelmingly nor- 


Congolese. : ; 

A detailed account of the conditiors 
prevailing in the Congo is being given, 
serially, in article-form in this Review. But 
we append below a short account of the 
state of Congo, with regard to healta 
conditions, as culled from: the November- 
December, 1960, issue of World Healt, 


was 


Dr. M. G. Candau arrives in Leopoldville 


-strictly utilitarian basis, keeping in view 


the necessity of filling the lower and lowest 
categories of jobs by the native peoples 
for reasons of economy. All higher jobs 
weře reserved for the Belgians and to 
make that reservation fully effective, not 
even a trace of higher education was im- 
parted to the Congolese till recently. As 
a result of this barefaced colonial rule, 
there was not a single native officer in the 
Congolese army. In a population of 14 
millions, there were at the time of independ- 
ence only 17 Congolese university graduates, 
but not a single doctor, engineer, professor 
or architect, and the colonial bureaucracy 
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the magazine of the World Health Organisa- 
tion. We are indebted to the New Delhi 
office of the W.H.O. for the permission for 


. using the material contained in that issue 


and for the photographs reproduced here. 
The details about the Congo, given below 
are all from that source: 

Tuz crisis in the Congo seriously affected 
heath conditions throughout the country. The 
ranks of the medical profession were depleted 
and the Congolese Government appealed for 
international assistance in order to be able to 
maintain the health services, which were in 
danger of collapsing. Many countries responded 


at once. ` The World Health Organization for its - 
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part sent a group of senior staff members. Dr. 
M. G Candau, Director-General of WHO, went 
in person from’ Geneva to Leopoldville on two 
occasions in order to confer with the Congolese 
Government and the United Nations, and to plan 
the work of the many international health teams. 
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African children threatened by deficiency diseases 


When the -first WHO staff 
members arrived in the Congo, 
tne situation might be summa- >f 
rized as follows: there were first 
class hospitals, modern labora- 
tor:es ana good auxilary stalf. 
Bul the country had no Congo- 
‘ese doctors (the first two will, 
not obtain their degree before 
1961) who might fill the vacant 
xey positions in the various 
health services. It was up to the 
World Health Organization to 
advise the Congolese authorities 
on how the many international l 
medical teams might be employed ,. 
to. the best. advantage of the 
country. 


At the beginning of September, 

according to the, details supplied 

by the League of Red 

Cross Societies in Geneva, 26 teams including 
pysicians, stirgeons, nurses, anaesthetists, mid- 
wives; ‘laboratory technicians and a chemist had 
been serit to the Congo by the national Red Cross 
societies of the following countries; Australia 
(2 teame), Ganada (2), Czechoslovakia (1), 





On her way to 


bananas form the staple foods. 
rice, maize, 
are also grown. Above 1,800 meters, beans 
and i 
banana. The river tribes eat fish, but 
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Denmark (2), Finland (1), German Democratic 
Republic (3), German Federal Republic (2),. 
Greece (2), India {1), Iran (1), Ireland (1), 
Japan (1), Netherlands (1), Norway (1), 
Pakistan (1), Poland (1), Sweden (1), United 
Arab Republic (1), Yugoslavia (1). 


The people of the Congo are 
mostly Negroes (Bantu, Sudanese 
and Nilotics), but there are also 
Pygmies and Hamites. The prin- 
cipal languages are Swahili, 
Lingala along the Congo river, 
Kikongo along the lower Congo, 
and ‘I'shibula. The traditional 
social patterns vary considerably. 


The tribes who live by hun- 
ting are still in the patriarchal 
stage. When the family group 
becomes too large, a section 
breaks off and forms another 
group. Among agricultural tribes, 
migration is rarer, and the sense ` 
of coming from a common stock 
is more deeply rooted in the 
people. 6 
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Coquilhatville a nurse from Canada receives œ 
a welcome from the Congolese y 


In the forest areas, manioc, beans and 
Sweet potatoes, 
millet, groundnuts and sugarcane 


similar vegetables and 


replace manioc 
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people generally lack protein, 

Mining and the export of metal and metal 
ores are the chief resources of the Congo. Copper, 
diamonds, gold, silver,.tin, cobalt, zinc, iron, 
uranium, radium and germanium are produced. 


Picture right shows an open mine at Ruwe, at’ 


first a gold mine. 
production. 


Other minerals ousted gold 





Mr. Kasavubu, Mr. Dag Hammarskjoeld and 


Dr. M. G. Candau 


Output in 1958 amounted to 238,000 -metric 
tons of copper, 11 tons of gold, 670,000 carats 
of jewellery diamonds. . Typical industrial 
products are cement, lime, and textiles. Exports 
include coffee, cotton and palm oil. 13 per cent 
of the economically active population works in 
industry. 

School education is more extensive in’ the 
Congo than in many other areas of Africa. The 
great lack is higher education, and at present 
there are no Congolese doctors, lawyers or 
qualified engineers. Their education has started, 
at Lovanium University and other centres of 
learning. 

In 1960, there is not one Congolese doctor. 
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In 1961, there will probably be 2. In 17, 
there may possibly be 20. In 1958, there w:o 
in the Congo.703 doctors, 82 pharmacists, 4 
dentists and 11 biologists, all of them Europea: 
These figures indicate "how grave a problem ii- 
Congo has had suddenly to face. 

In 1958, the Congo had 459 hospitals av 
2,483 dispensaries. The ranks of the hea’ 
workers included 581 medical auxiliaries, 3.2" 
female nurses, and 5,663 male nurses, medic‘: 
assistants, orderlies, midwives, assis:ant irii- 
wives and auxiliary -male nurses. Meck: 
faculties at Lovanium and Elizabethville o c 
three special schools of tropical medici « 
(Leopoldville, Stanleyville and  FElizabethviil 
have been set up since 1954. Medical auxiliari 
receive their education at three special schca'* 
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WHO in Leopoldville: Dr. P. Kaul, (seated), 
Dr. R. Sansonnens, Dr. G. Meilland, and 
Dr. J. C. Sinclair 


The Congo has 11 schools.for male nurses, 3 fo’ 
sanitarians, 4 for nurse-midwives, 33 for assisteni 
midwives, and 70 for auxiliary male nurses. 





INDO-AMERICAN STAMP EXHIBITION IN CALCUTTA 


T>e announcement that India’s beloved Mahatma 
Candhi would be memorialized on a United 
Sates postage stamp was made in Calcutta by 
T.S. Consul General Gordon Mattison at the 
cpening ceremonies’ of the Indo-American 
Society’s First Annual Stamp Exhibition at the 
Academy of Fine Arts. ` 


napaan: 


Mr. Allan J. Funch, Information Officer USIS, 
Calcutta, delivering the inaugural address at 
the Chandernagore Stamp and Coin 
Exhibition 

Mr. Mattison told the assembly of distin- 
guished guests that the new stamp, in four-cent 
and eight-cent denominations, would be issued 
by the Aincrican Government on India’s Republic 
Day, January 26, 195l, as one of the famous 
“Champions of Liberty” series of postage stamps 
issued by the United States in honour of the 
world’s freedom fighters. Mr. Mattison pointed 
out that Gandhiji, as one of mankind’s outstand- 
ing champions of liberty had asserted that 
“freedom is the gift of God . - - - the right of 
every nation.” 

Rai Harendra Nath Choudhury, Minister of 
Education for West Bengal, snipped the ribbon 
at the inaugural ceremonies and commented that 
“nothing is more welcome than this stamp ex- 
hibition” in the cause for the furtherance 
friendship between India and the United States 
of America, 

Messages of greetings and good wishes 
came from President Dr. Rajendra Prasad, U.S. 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker and U.S.. Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summerfield. 

President Prasad wrote: “I am glad to 
know that the Indo-American Society of Calcutta 
is organizing an exhibition of stamps relating to 


‘Food, Family, Frierdship and Freedom,’ all of 





of - 


which represent the world’s pressing problems. 
I send my best wishes to the organizers and wish 
the Exhibition success.” 

Ambassador ae wrote that “the Sdeals 
and aspirations, as well as the past history of a 
nation, can be—and have been—portrayed 
through the medium of the postage stamp, which 
is often a miniature work of art. 

“It seems particularly fitting that the theme 
of this year’s Exhibition should be Food, Family, 
Friendship and Freedom, for these are the four 
concepts outlined by President Eisenhower when 
he inaugurated Amriki Mela at the World 
Acxieultare Fair in New Delhi last December. 

“Both of our peoples and both of our 
democratic , governments believe in and practise 
these concepts,” 





Mr. Allan J. Funch, 
exhibit in the Stamp and Coin Exhibition 


(Centre) examines an 


U.S. Postmaster General Summerfield hailed 
the Exhibition as “another milestone in further 
solidifying the friendship between the world’s 
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oldest democracy and world’s largest democracy,” 
adding : 

“It is of the greatest importance that the 
people of our two countries should come to know 
more about each other—our traditions, our 
customs, our habits of thought, our ideas, cur 
ideals. Perhaps in no other way are all these 
so beautifully presented to the cye as through 
the art of our postage stamps.” 

The Government of India’s special post office 
at the Exhibition did so much business on the 
first day of the Exhibition that it had to send 
out to replenish its stamps three times. Thousands 
of First Day Covers, specially prepared by the 
Indo-American Society’s Philatelic Committee, 
were mailed from the special post office with first 
day cancellations. 

Coinciding with the’ opening of the Exhi- 
bition, announcement of prize-winners of the 
competitive part of the Exhibition was made by 
Mr. S. Chatterji, Chairman of the Society’s 
Philatelic Committee. 

Consul General Mattison reminded his 
listeners that Gandhiji believed that “freedom 
is the gift of God . . . the right of every nation,” 
and then said : 

“We believe this truth to be self-evident, 
and we honour the men who are freedom’s 
fighters in a special series of stamps which are 
called ‘Champions of Liberty.’ This series of 

„stamps was inaugurated in 1957 by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and the United States has 
thus paid signal honour to nine men of different 
nations as ‘Champions of Liberty.’ 

“It is my very great pleasure to announce 
today, on the eve of the 91st anniversary of his 
birth, that the United States Government will 
issue a postage stamp memorializing Mahatma 
Gandhi as one of mankind’s outstanding cham- 
pions of liberty. 

“Thus the United States pays homage to the 
physically frail man who inspired courage and 
dignity with his principles of Swaraj (freedom), 

»sSatyagraha (passive resistance) and’ Sarvodaya, 
. (the welfare of all),.” ; 

One of the two official U.S. Exhibits in the 
show featured the “Champions of Liberty” 
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postage stamps and an additional panel contain- 
ing the likeness of Gandhiji was immediately 
added to this to coincide with the official 
announcement made by the Consul General. 

The second U.S. Government Exhibit 
featured the processes used in “How a Postage 
Stamp is Made.” 





Panel in the stamp exhibition at the Academy 
of Fine Arts with photographs of Mahatma 
Gandhi and other world Freedom 
Fighters 


In addition to the special post office, the 
Government of India had a special exhibit featur- 
ing postage stamp issues since independence. 


Philatelic films were shown at regular 
intervals in the Exhibition’s Philatelic Cinema, 
and visitors also viewed a Philatelic Bookshelf, 
containing some of the standard reference works 
and catalogues on this hobby which had engaged 
the attention of presidents and kings, indus- 
trialists and scholars, the young and the old alike. 


There were literally thousands of stamps on 
display, including old and rare stamns such as 
the \famous Scinde Dawk, immediate predecessor 
to the first series of printed stamps in India in 
1854. Many panels of Indian classics were on 
view. 


There were even stamped envelopes sent by 
rocket mail in India between 1928 and 1932, as 
well as first day. covers from the United Nations 
and the United States. 


W. C. BONNERJEE AND THE GROWTH OF NATIONAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS IN INDIA 


By KALYAN K. SEN, ™.. 


AFTER the promulgation of the Queen’s procla- 
mation on November 1, 1858, educated Indians 
thought that they would then have a voice in the 
administration of their country. But to their 
utter dismay, they found that all talks of 
egalitarianism were insincere. It must be admitted 
that the post-mutiny period was an era of 
frustrated hopes and blasted aspirations. Much 
was promised but little was done. The “Verna- 
cular Press Act” and the “Arms Act” were dis- 
tasteful to the Indians, who were smarting under 
a sense of injustice. English education 
implanted a desire for political privileges in the 
minds of the Indians. An increased study from 
` Milton to Mill made the people eager for 
democracy and nationalism. As Henry Cotton 
observed “the emancipation of India has 
become inevitable ever since a system of English 
education was established.”! Again a study of 
the past history of India and the foundation of 
the “Asiatic Society of Bengal” made the Indians 
conscious of their tradition and heritage. The 
slow and systematic ruin of Indian economic 
self-sufficiency also accounted for the unrest of 
the day. The expansion of the mill industries 
was discouraged and the export of machinery 
from England to India was put under an 
embargo. 

The whole atmosphere was congenial for a 
new awakening in India. From 1872 onwards 
the word “National” came to be widely popular 
with the people. In 1867, Nabagopal Mitra 
(then known as “National”, Mitra) started the 
“Hindu mela”. The main object of the mela 
was to foster a spirit of independence and self- 
reliance among the Indians. The theatre of 
Bhuban Neogi was named the “National Theatre”, 
the weekly journal of Kali Prasanna Dey was 
known as the “National Magazine”, the circus of 
Nabagopal Mitra was called 
Circus”. 

To mobilise public opinion, in 1875 Sisir 


Kumar Ghosh and Dr. Sambhu Chandra 
1, Henry Cotton: New India. 





“The .National 
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Mukherjee set up the “Indian League”. But this 
league made little headway owing to the 
differences between the two founders. 

Next year, the “Indian Association” was 
founded by Surendra Nath Banerjee and others, 
like Ananda Mohan Bose, Dwarakanath Ganguly 
and Nagendra Nath Chatterjee. This was the 
first organised vehicle and instrument of ex- 
pression for the educated Bengalis. It was the 
beginning of a really broad-based political 
agitation. In the year 1883, the “Indian National 
Conference” came into being for the discussion 
of national problems. This conference met in 
Calcutta and was the direct forerunner of the 
Indian National Congress. 

Woomesh Chandra Bonnerjee was born on 
the 29th December, 1844. His father Girish 
Chandra was an Attorney in -the Supreme Court. 
Young Woomesh Chandra had little fascination 
for class lectures and very often beguiled away 
his time by taking the female role in theatre! 
This histrionic zeal of the son dismayed the 
father, who ere long made young Woomesh an 


faced 
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articled clerk in the office of Mr. Gillanders. But * 


this humdrum life of an articled clerk in a 
solicitor’s office palled on him. With the help of 
one Cockeral Smith, another solicitor, he sailed 
for England even without the knowledge of. his 
parents. 

While in England, Woomesh Chandra, along 
with his study of law, tried to enlist the support 
of the English people for the cause of India. 
There in 1867, he convened a meeting and said, 
“My opinion is that there ought to be a re- 
presentative Assembly and a Senate sitting in 
India, with: a power of veto to the Governor « 


General, but under the same restrictions as exist 


in America with perhaps an absolute power of © 
veto to the Crown”. oe $ 

In November, 1868, Woomesh Chandra 
returned to India as a Barrister, along with 
Monomohan Ghosh. From now on he threw 
himself heart and soul into politics. Ever since 
his return from England Woomesh Chandra 
gradually made his mark as a leading Barrister 


.W. C. BONNERJEE AND THE GROWTH OF ...: INDIA 


of Calcutta which was then the seat of Indian 

Government. Two cases made him famous. First 

was the celebrated “contempt of court” against 

Surendra Nath Banerjee in which Woomesh 

Chandra defended the accused. And the second 
y Was when he appeared for Robert Knight, the 
i editor of the “Statesman”. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned, that 
Woomesh Chandra helped Narendra Nath Dutta 
(later known as Swami Vivekananda) in settling 
matters with his relatives regarding property. 

The first session of the Indian National Con- 

` gress was held in Bombay on the 28th December, 
1885. It is of interest to note that at first the name 
of the meeting was “Indian National Union” and 
only later it was decided to change the name to 
“Indian National Congress”. This Congress was 
of profound significance. The Amrita Bazar 
Patrika of 15th December, 1887, pointed out 
f that, “It is the first step of the Indian nation 
under the British Rule towards the political 
regeneration of their country.” Signs of a new 
India were in the offing. To quote, Cotton:? “It 
is a trite saying that there is no ‘Indian Nation’, 
But apply the touchstone and it will be.seen that, 
that statement is no longer true, and that there 
is at the present 
before our eyes,” 

At the commencement of the first session of 

x the Congress, Alan Octavian Hume formally 
proposed that W. C. Bonnerjee be elected 
President, and Subrahmania Aiyer seconded it. 

The Congress was attended by 72 delegates, 
from places like Bombay, Poona, Calcutta, 
Ganjam, Agra, Allahabad, Lahore, Lucknow and 
so on. After taking the Presidential Chair 
Woomesh Chandra laid down the aims of the 
Congress under the following heads : 

(1) “The promotion ‘of personal intimacy 
and friendship amongst all the more earnest 
workers in our country’s cause in the various 
parts of the Empire. ; 

(2) The eradication by direct, friendly 
personal ‘intercourse of all possible race, creed 
or provincial prejudices amongst all lovers of our 
country and the fuller development and con- 
solidation of those sentiments of national unity 
that had their origin in our beloved Lord Ripon’s 
ever memorable reign. 


i nm a in ee 
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+ (3) The authoritative record after this has 
been carefully elicited by the fullest discussion 
-af the matured opinions of the educated classes 
in India on some of the more important and 
pressing social questions of the day. 

(4) The determination of the lines upon and 
methods by which during the next twelve 
months it is desirable for Native politicians to 
lebour in the public interests.” 

But these were not all for he said, “I am 
describing only a few of the objects—these are 
nct all, for our aim will be determined on the 
proposals.” In the course of his speech he said 
that the discussions that would take place would 
be beneficial to the ruler and the ruled alike. 
He also touched upon the “inestimable blessings 
of the western education” and said that, “All 
they desired was that the basis of the Govern- 
ment should be widened and the people should 
have their proper and legitimate share in it.” 

In the days of Woomesh Chandra it was 
not possible to think in terms of complete 
independence, and all that could be aspired after 
wes a little more share in the administration of 
the country. Referring to the educated class of 
India Cotton observed, “They demand real, not 
nominal equality, a voice in the government of 
their own country, and a career in the public 
service.” 

Although much enthusiasm was evinced at 
the beginning, as the time rolled on the 
Congress had to face many serious obstacles. 
One of these was the paucity of funds. The 
Amrita Bazar Partika aptly observed, “Remove - 
this financial difficulty and the Congress be- 
comes permanent”. It was ‘Woomesh Chandra 
who came forward to tackle the problem. As a 
successful Barrister his monthly income was 
Rs. 20,000, to Rs. 30,000. A large portion of it 
was spent for the Congress and indeed “Woomesh- 
Chandra Bonnerjee stood by the cradle of the 
National Congress which he nurtured with 
parental solicitude and affection.” Jn the 
Second Congress of 1886, Woomesh Chandra took 
a prominent part and moved two Resolutions. He 
lent his support to the system of trial by Jury. 
Besides, he also insisted upon the setting up of 








3. „Henry Cotton : New India. 
4. Speeches and writings of Dr. Rash 
Behcri Ghosh. 
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a Standing Committee of the Congress without 
which it would be “impossible to keep up a 
regular correspondence between different parts 
oz the country.” 

In 1890, the Session Congress was held in 
Calcutta, but,‘Woomesh Chandra could not attend 
it because ‘of ill-health. In the Nagpur Congress 
of 1891, ‘Woomesh Chandra paid a glowing 
tribute to Dadabhai Naoroji who , had been 
elec:ed a member of the British House of 
Commons and hence could not participate in the 
Congress. In 1895, the session of the Congress 
was held in Poona. There Woomesh Chandra 
spoke against the policy of the Government 
which. would compel the Jury to give a special 
verdict. 

The 8th session of the Congress was held 
in Allahabad. Special attempts were madé to 
make Dadabhai the President. But since he 
could not leave England, the choice fell upon 
Woomesh Chandra. In this session of the 
Congress one thousand delegates and three 
thousand visitors attended. Mr. Ananda Charlu 
proposed and Mr. D. E. Wacha seconded 
the election of Woomesh Chandra as President. 
In the course of his Presidential speech Woomesh 
Chandra asserted that although Mr. Hume was 
regarded as the “Father of the Indian National 
Congress” such a view was not at all tenable. 
He pointed out that in reality the Congress was 
the, handiwork of English merchants, missionaries, 
engineers, planters and so on. Thus it is patent 
that Woomesh Chandra accepted with gratitude 
the contributions of the Europeans ito our 
country. He also asserted that there should be 
a complete divorce between social and political 
matters. He thus said, “I am one of those who 
have very little faith in the public discussions 
of social matters, those are things which I think. 
ought to be left to the individuals of a commu- 
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nity who belong to the same social organisation 
to do what they can for its improvements.” He 
held that, each community, like Hindu, Parsee, 
Sikh, etc., has its peculiar and particular pro- 
blems, which can be tackled by the members of 
the same community only. MWoomesh Chandra 
was all for trial by Jury. It was his firm belief 
that in the absence of such system the necessary 
outcome would be flagrant injustice to the weak 
and the helpless. He voiced his feelings by 
saying: “In this country where unfortunately 
the Police are not over-scrupulous as to how they 
get up cases, trial by Jury is the most essential 
safeguard against injustice.” Besides, Woomesh 
Chandra held discussions on several other topics 
like the separation of the Executive from the 
Judiciary, appointment of Indians ‘in responsible 
posts, etc. N 

In 1895, Woomesh Chandra went to England 
to act as a lawyer of the Raja of Natore: Even 
there he carried on his work for the sake of. his 
country. On the 21st July, 1906, Woomesh 
Chandra died in Croyden in his own house. 

_ Wommesh Chandra was a true representa- 
tive of his age and as such he had little faith in 
the common people~ of India. In fact, the 
Congress, itself ' could not rely on the masses. 
The efficacy of the mass support was not realised 
by the Congress.- This defect was pointed out 


by Bankim Chandra and Swami Vivekananda. , 


Woomesh Chandra was an aristocrat in his way 
of life as well as in his way of thinking. His 


te 


+ 


a 
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‘appeal was not to the ‘masses but to the inteli- ' 


gentsia. But it has got to be admitted that he 
lent to the Congress “a dignity and an air of 
responsibility in official eyes, which otherwise tt 
would not perhaps have possessed.” 
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EVOLUTION OF MORALS IN THE EPICS 
(MAHABHARATA AND RAMAYANA): By 
Dhairyabala P. Vora. Popular Book Depot. 
Bombay, 1959. Pp. 280. Price Rs. 18/-. 


The distinctive feature of our two great 
national epics is that, unlike the Vedas, they deal 
chiefly with social ideas and institutions as re- 
flected in the lives or legends of their principal 
characters. In this respect the Mahabharata is of 
greater importance than the Ramayana because in 
contrast with the unified and somewhat idealistic 
content of the latter Epic, the former reflects the 
multi-lateral character of our civilization and 
comprises traditions extending over, several cen- 
turies. i 


In this highly readable and scholarly work 
the author has attempted fully to trace the evolu- 
tion of the moral concepts of the most varied 
character in the light of the ample data provided 
by these two great source-books. The author's 
methodology, as we are told in the Introduction, 
consists in observance of the distinction firstly, 
between the social traditions of ethical relativity 
depending upon time and place, or in other words 
between morality and ethics; and secondly, be- 
tween the norms of conduct laid down by the cul- 
tured persons and the actual practices of the 
people. The first part of the work (Chapters. I- 
VII) covering a little less one-half of its contents 
is occupied with a very thorough analysis of the 
strands of thought relating to the morals of sex, 
the restrictions on marriage and the status of 
women. This is followed by an equally exhaustive 
analysis (Chapter VIII) of the concepts relating 
to the distinction between varnas in the light of 
its justifying principles and the ideas of mutual 
relations of the constituent elements. The doctrine 
of karma, and its various modifications tending 
as we are told, to undermine its foundations for 


‘in old magazines, 
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the development of individual ethics, are treated i1 
the following chapter (Chapter IX). The subjec - 
matter of the remaining chapters (Chapters > - 
XII) is concerned with the ethical developme: t 
of the individual as reflected in the didactic e:- 
tracts of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, Ue 
ethics of war and statecraft, the two great ethic i 
concepts of truth and non-violence, and final) 
the practices of fasting, pilgrimage and gil.s 
forming the practical aspect ot morals. The wors 
bears’ throughout the evidence of exhaustive stua; 
of the complex and often contradictory data froi: 
the standpoint of the evolution of moral idea . 
On one point, viz., that relating to the ethics cl 
rajadharma and statecraft in the Mahabharat, 
there seems to be room for a fuller treatmen , 
such as has been attempted by the present re- 
viewer in his recently published work A Histor: 
of Indian Political Ideas, pp. 189ff and 244ff. .. 
select Bibliography and a good Index bring this 
excellent work to a close. 
, Upendranath Ghoshal 


TWO THOUSAND YEARS OF TAMIi 
LITERATURE: By J. M. Somasundaran 
Pillai. (1959). 

‘Retiring from the post of Executiv: 
Officer of the Sri Ranganatha Temple, Sri- 
rangam—recently opened to thé Harijans— 
the learned author gives us this -Tami 
Anthology with original texts and rougt 
translations. A Tamil expert like Prof. T. P 
M. Pillai of the Annamalai University in his 
foreword, appreciates the painstaking study 
which gives copious notes and extracts 
from scholarly translations found buried 
Indian and Western. 
Missionary experts like Rev. Pope anc 
English Civilians like Ellis translated part: 
of the Tamil Classics, so much needed te 
us for proper appreciation of the conti- 


f 
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nuity of South Indian—especially Tamil 
Culture. Over half a century ago, we, 
Norzh Indian Indologists, read eagerly Mr., 
K. Pillai’s Tamil 1800 Years Ago. Now J. 
M.S. Pillai, encouraged by the, Founder of 
the Annamalai University, has given us an 
admirable Anthology of Tamil verses 
selected from the age of the ancient Tamil. 
Sangam to the modern master poet 
Subrahmanya Bharati. | 
Starting with Five Tamil Idylls of 
Pattup-pattu, the author gives us some 
Cameos from Tamil Literature and Ethical 
Selections like Tiruk-kural (so dear to 
Gandhiji). He concludes with gleanings 
froma Religious and Philosophical texts 
(pp 286-378) of Tamil Folk-songs and 
devotional -poems of Saiva Manikyavasaker 
and Vaishnava Andal and Bhaktas, like 
Appar, Sundaramurti and others,—like our 
Ramananda, Kabir and Sri Chaitanya. 
Swami Ramalingam (born 1823) preached 
Life Eternal, defying death and came into 
‘contact with some great Tamil scholars, 
like Arumuga Navalar of Ceylon, Tamils 
who developed Tamil language and litera- 
ture for over 2000 years, and are yet perse- 
cuted today ~by the Sinhalese majority. 
Yet Tamil is the only language, spoken by 
millions, outside India; and the universities 
of free Malaya and Singapore have made 
provision, for the study ‘of » Tamil there. 
Pallava art inspired the sculpture and 
architecture of Indonesia and the large 
fle? of the Tamil Chola Kings crossed 
Ancaman-Nicobar (Neecobaram) to extend 
South Indian polity and culture, in 
Malaysia, Indo-China and Indonesia. “So, 
the University of Madras has worthily com- 
pleted the Encyclopedia Dictionary, the 
Tamil Lexicon; and other South Indian 
universities, we hope, will encourage the 
author by purchasing his books and pub- 


lishing similar Anthologies in Telugu, 
Kararese and Malayalam languages. 
Bengali Bhakta, Jayadeva’s Gita-govinda 


G10 A.D.) has been translated and sung, 
fer Temple choirs, as `I gladly noticed, 
while visiting South Indian temples. So, 
we recommend the Anthology to universitv 
students both of the North and of South 
Ind-a—jointly, conserving for posterity, 
some sublime sayings and poems of Dravi- 
dar India, indispensable for the compara- 
tive study of Aryo-Dravidian ‘art and 


civilisation. : 
Kalidas Nag 


` 
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RAJENDRA PRASAD, First President of 
India: By Kewal L. Punjabi, I.C.S. (Retd.); 
Published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Pp. 215, 
Price Rs. 9/-. , 

Can it not be claimed for Rajendra 
Prasad that he starts independent India in 


step with the U.S/A. in her distinction, indi- £ 


cated by the phraseology, ‘Log Cabin to 
White House’? Born in a poor family in a 
benighted corner of the then Bengal Presi- 
dency, he has attained, by dint of sheer 
industry and application, an eminence, 


-which the pampered child of, opportuni- 


ties may do well to envy. He is the first 
President of India, fashioned out of years 
of struggle, to which his contribution, even 
if he enunciated no policy nor chalked -out 
a programme, is, in point of steadfast devo- - 
tion and integrity of services second to 
none. Such a life, which, again, ‘has not 
changed in fundamentals with the vast 
shift in fortune, must necessarily be sug- 
gestive of deep thinking. And the author 
is to be congratulated for his treatment of 
the subject-matter with a certain felicity , 
of presentations, which has not slumped 
anywhere. The book, in fact, is’a valuable 


addition to literature relating to the Indian ` 


National Movement, which might.be said to 
have been launched with some consistency 
since 1885 with the Congress coming into 
being. : 
` The inside story of the Congress rule, 
some way or. other, given by an officer be- 
longing to the Indian Civil Servicé and in 
a key position in the India Government for 
a fairly long time, is not. without some 
sauce and quite enjoyable if it is read in 
between the lines. 
(Rajendra Prasad) cannot also (italics mine) 

fail to note that this organisation (Congress) | 

—built “up by; the toil and suffeting of | 
millions—has become a happy hunting- 

ground for seekers of posts and of profit and . 


‘influence and for lucrative concessions and 


favours”. According to the author, again, 
it is Rajendra Prasad’s deep regret~ that 
‘Many of his colleagues have become 
vctaries of power’. In the context of the 
above, it can be seriously asked if what 
Rajendra Prasad has done by just writing 
one letter to the Prime Minister, in ten 
years, for a high-powered Commission, in 
the line suggested by Deshmukh to take up 
cases of corruption in the high-ups, is 
enough. Can he with his sense of probity, 
which has earned for him a name, exculpate 


The author says, “He > 
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himself of their colossal default in going 
back upon the plighted word, the Congress 
gave on the point of ‘austerity and rectitude 
in the governance of the country ? I do not 
minimize the fact that he has cut down, in 
doses, his salary to Rs. 2,500|- a month. 
What, however, is of moment is the spirit 
of self-abnegation, Gandhiji sought to 
imbue them with. Likewise, I wish the 
author had refrained from touching the 
‘point that what Rajendra Prasad did to 
expel Subhas Bose from the Congress was 
‘purely from a sense of duty’. The other 
side of the medal makes no happy impres- 
sion. As the Tripuri Congress election 
result, which Gandhiji declared as his own 
defeat, was out, Rajendra Prasad, the true 
gentleman he is, stated that .they would 
wait to see if Subhas Bose made any material 
change in the programme. But even þe- 
fore Subhas Bose had put himself into the 
stride, Rajendra Prasad lined up with Patel, 
Pant and others to humiliate the duly- 
constituted President. Therefore, boiled to 
the concrete, Rajendra Prasad. was as much 
a party-man ;} and as a party-man he was as 
much of the earth, though, possibly, not 
earthy to the extent they were. To present 
the hero of a biographical study as all- 
elegance and no scar is to detract much of 
its pragmatic value. 


The author quotes Jawaharlal Nehru 
speaking of Rajendra Prasad, ‘here is a man 
who never makes a mistake’. If it is true, 
how distressingly it bears on Rajendra 
Prasad’s conviction that the rapid deterio- 
ration of the Congress is in no small measure 
due to its relying so much on the glamour 
of Jawaharlal’s personality—‘the cult of 
personality’, as the author says, ‘has been 
undermining the spirit of devotion to truth’ ; 
as well as on’ Rajendra Prasad’s conviction, 
as he expressed it to the author that ‘India 
has achieved independence but the people 
are not happier’. In discussing these 
matters, the author is quite skilful and 
guarded in his language; and possibly, des- 
pite himself he is remorselessly revealing in 
his side-glance on Nehru vis-a-vis Rajendra 
Prasad. “Like a King”, says he, “Nehru 
rewards those who , are loyal to him and 
protects them through thick and thin; for 
others he has no use. Rajendra Prasad is 
so devoted to non-violence that he will not 
compromise with it in any manner”. Here 
is a picture of Nehru, which without a 


trenchant touch is cumulatively shattering 
As to its justifiableness or otherwise, it is nc 
place for me to dwell on. I cannot, however 
forbear asking one question. Would thc 
author relish, if anyone were to say tha 
Rajendra Prasad, who, according to him 
‘is a hundred per cent chela (disciple) o: 
Gandhiji’, does not compromise with Truth 
but compromises with men, who sc 
egregiously compromise with Truth in the 
governance of India: and the President o: 
the Indian Union goes on merrily well? 


Joges C. Bose 
DOCTRINE OF SRIKANTHA, VOL. II. Eng- 


lish translation of Srikantha’s Commentary on the 
Brahma-Sutras: By Dr. Roma Chaudhuri, Prin- 
cipal, Govt. Lady Brabourne College, Calcutta 
Published by the Prachya Vani Mandir, 3, Fede 
ration Street, Caleutta-9. Price Rs. 32/-. 


The Brahma-Sutra Bhasya of. Srikanthe 
Saivacharya is a very important one, as it is th: 
only one Commentary on the Brahmasutras by 
a Saiva Vedantist. But unfortunately, this work 
practically unavailable, had yet no translation o 
any kind. Even the single edition of this book i: 
now as rare as a MS. So the scholarly world wil 
remain grateful to Dr. Roma Chaudhuri 
the well-known Lady Philosopher of India, for 
bringing out this beautiful and scholarly Englisr 
translation of this important work. 

Dr. Roma Chaudhuri has already earne¢ 
great fame by her scholarly works on differen 
systems of Vedanta and Sufism and needs no in- 
troduction. As a Brahmavadini of Modern India 
she has devoted herself to the propagation oí 
Indian Philosophy and Culture to the benefit of 
all. 


The present work is literal as well as scien- 
tific and is a monument of painstaking labour on 
the part of a research scholar with a wide vision 
and deep erudition. All the difficult points of 
this obscure work have been clarified in a master- 
ly manner. Above all, the whole work makes a 
very pleasant reading on account of the lucidity of 
language’ and beauty of expression. 

We have no doubt, this work like its prede- 
cessors will prove to be a great asset to every 
library in India and outside. 

Satkari Mookerii 
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JAINA MONASTIC JURISPRUDENCE: By 
Shantaram Balchandra Deo, Reader in Ancient 
Indian History, Poona. Published by Jaina Cul- 
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tuzil Research Society, Benares-5. 1960. Pp. 88. 
Prce Rs. 3/-. 

The days when Jainism was regarded as an 
of=hoot of Brahmanic Hinduism are long past. 
Jeno-ogy has an immense literature. In this small 
be sk the rules of Jaina monastic conduct, the 
tr_asgressions and the punishments are given in 
an easy intelligible way; and the hierarchy, the 
pr blems of seniority and succession of the custo- 
dicns of monastic discipline have been discussed. 

There has been action and inter-action be- 
lx. en Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism. To 
urcerstand fully the rules of succession, i.e., and 
the ovganisation of Hindu Mutts this small book 
wi ke highly useful. The value of the book has 
be- -1 greatly enhanced by a bibliography and. an 
in-lex. The printing and get up is nice. 


J.M. Datta 
HINDI 
ADHUNIK BHARAT KA VRIHAT BHUGOL. 
(Auvenced Geography of Modern India): By Dr. 
Ci:zturbhuj Mamoria, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer and 
Heed of the Commerce Department, Maharana 


Brapel College, Udaipur. Gaya Prasad & Sons, 
Aza. Dipavali, 1960. Price. Rs. 18/-. 


Dr. Mamoria is not a new entrant in the 
field. He has a number of books to his credit and 
he won the State Government reward in 1958, for 
a book on Economic and Commercial Geography, 
which ran up to 1,200 pages. The volume under 
review contains about 900 pages. But the matter: 
of size is only to be considered with reference to 
the justice which the book has done to the con- 
tents of an ever-growing subject. Apart from the 
Physical Features and the mineral and power re- 
sources, it contains interesting chapters on dis- 
tribution of population, the population problem, 
the races and tribes of India, which have more 
significance than a mere text-book appeal. The 
many statistical tables, sketches, maps will be use- 
ful for reference apart from their interest for 
students. 

Books like this will go someway to meet the 
challenge: “Is not English indispensable?” The 
technical terms used show the writer’s common 
sense—€.g., refractories has been rendered as 


tapsaha inic (atqag gè) The two appendices : and 


the bibliography increase the importarice of the 
book, bringing the Third Five-Year Plan 
in its ambit and enclosing sectional bibliographies. 


P. R. Sen 





GREAT WOMEN OF INDIA 


Editors : 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 


In‘roduction : 


iisa It is a unique production. 


Swami Madhavananda & Dr. R. C. Majumdar 


Jacket Design: Acharya Nandalal Bose 


The collection of such valuable material about our out- 





standing women from remote antiquity to the end of the 19th century who led illustrious 
lives, each in her cwn distinctive way, is a great task that has been worthily accomplished. 
There is a balanze of judgement maintained throughout. Adequate praise is given but 
in restraint. Brevity is kept in view. There is no want in clarity of expression. In 
the general conclusions at the end of each chapter, the main thesis is repeated in a few 
well-chosen words...... 
“aeThe pavilion of great Indian women that is presented to us in the book is really 
fascinating... l 
“Profusely illustrated and well-printed and full of readable and instructive matter, the 
work before us deserves to be in the library of every patriotic Indian proud of his 
country’s past and with his vision hopefully turned to a glorious future for the womanhood 
of India.” —HINDU. 

40 full-page illustrations on Art Paper including seven tri-colour ones 

Excellent get-up Copious Index 
Rexine bound Royal 8vo. size Pages 571 Price: Rs. 20 
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The Road To The Cosmos 


In 1949, Soviet Scientists conducted 
the first experiments in raising animals to 
a height of 110 kilometres in small hermeti- 
cally sealed cabins and three years have 
passed since the first Soviet man-made 
satellite was orbited. The first test flight of 
the cosmic ship began on May 15, 1960. Now 
there is in the cosmos a gigantic space ship 
with a hermetically sealed cabin containing 
all the equipments necessary for man’s 
future flights. Scientists are trying their 
utmost to solve the problems connected 
with man’s future interplanetary flights. 
Those problems have been discussed by B. 
_Danilin in the above-captioned article in 
Careers and Courses, December, 1960. He 
says : 

Until now the most diverse problems, 
such a3 the exploration of the upper strata 
of the earth’s air cover, the discovery and 
study cf the different belts of cosmic radia- 
ation which, just like rings of Saturn, sur- 
round cur planet, the flight to the moon and 
around it, were successfully solved by Sput- 
niks and autommatic rockets . without the 
direct participaton of man. 


Quite naturally the question arises: 
Why is man needed in the cabin of a 
cosmic ship? Is he irreplaceable as a 
navigator? No, man’s reaction to the 
changes in the situations that arise is too 
slow to contend against cosmic speeds. In- 
deed, man reqyires at least 14 to 2 seconds 
to take any decision, even if it be the most 
urgent. But in this interval a cosmic ship 


can ccver 12 to 15 kilometres. And if any 


kind cf obstacle arises before the ship, man 
will be unable to change the course of the 
‘space ship rapidly. 

But to what-obstacles does this refer? After 
all, the flight of the ship will take place in 
the great void of the boundless spaces of the 
cosmos. But it turns out that cosmic space 
is not at all empty. It is penetrated by 
cosmic rays, corpuscles flying from’ the sun, 
roentgen and hard ultraviolet rays and a 
complete spectrum of radio waves. Meteors 
~—-the tiniest dust, sand grains, pieces of 


decelerating the speed of the 


ice, minerals, stones and many other 
“cosmic gifts’—are whizzing through it 
wizh a speed hundreds of times greater than 
that of a bullet. ~ ‘ 

Man is incapable~of preventing before- 
hand such an encounter, so that a sensitive 
instrument “groping” for a long distance 
the space through which the ship’s route 
lies and changing in a flash its course if the 
slightest obstacle arises on its path will re- 
place him here. 

The absence of ordinary orientation 
marks, colossal speeds and the tremendous 
distances of the cosmic flights that are be- 
yond the grasp of the human mind substan- 
tially limit man’s possibilities as a navigator 
of a cosmic ship. Modern computers can 
drive the ship along the given course more 
precisely than man. 

Special detectors will continuously send 
io the svecial computer’ block information 
on speed, direction and the path traversed. 
The values received by the machine’s 
memory block will be compared with those 
given before the start. In the process of 
flight the ship’s electronic brain will conti- 
nuously solve the equations of its motion, 
picking the best among the hundreds of vari- 
ants which it can look through in a second. 

The decision adopted by the electronic 
brain will be transmitted to the control in- 
struments which put into action the 
mechanism automatically accelerating or 
flight and 
changing the course of the cosmic ship if. 
necessity arises. 

That-is where man himself, his mind, his 
kncwledge, his abilty to orient himself in a 
new situation and eliminate defects’in one 
or another instrument, and also, if it be- 
ccmes necessary, to change the ship’s course 
sharply or to stop the flight entirely and 
pick the proper site for landing the ship are 
indispensable. 


With the aid of a carrier the first cosmic 
ship rocket was put into a nearly circular 
erb:t with a perigee of 312 kilometres and an 
apogee of 369 kilometres, and initial period 
of revolution of 91 minutes. After separat- 
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ing from the carrier rocket, the cosmic ship 
weighed 4,540 kilograms. A . hermetically 
seéled cabin with 4 load representing the 
weight of a man and all the necessary equip- 
ment for accomplishing man’s future flights 
were put aboard the ship. The weight of 
the cabin is about 2.5 tons. Besides, various 
apparatus, whose total weight together 
with the feed sources amounted to 1,477 
kilograms, were placed on the ship. 

For the sake of comparison I would like 
to point out that the weight of the American 
satellite Discoverer, “from which a hermeti- 
cally sealed cabin was detached,” was 770 
kilograms while the weight of the cabin 
wes no more than 70 kilograms. The Mer- 
cuzy Project now being elaborated in the 
U.S.A. and whose Jaunching is planned for 
the end of next year, envisages the building 
of -a capsule (cabin} for man’s flight with a 
weight.of about 980 kilograms. i 

On the fifth day after the launching, 
that is on May 19, 1960, the programme for 
the satellite space ship was fulfilled. At 2 


hoars 52 mintites on that day the brake en- 


gine was switched on by an order from the 

ground station, the ship, was stabilised and 

the hermetically sealed cabin detached from 
kJ 


`it. i 


2 


' However, due to a defect coming up in 
one of the instruments of the orientation 
system at the time, the direction of the brake 
impulse deviated from what was planned. 
As a result, the speed of the ship increased 
and it changed over to a more protracted 
elliptical orbit with a perigee of 307 and 
apogee of 690 kilometres and a period of re- 
vclution of 94.25 minutes. The orbit’s angle 
of inclination to the equator remained almost 
urchanged and amounted to 65 degrees, as 
previously. i 

The first test flight of the satellite space ship 
made it possible to solve ‘a number of im- 


pcrtant scientific and engineering problems. . 
' First. of all, the dependability of the start 


ard flight of the’ powerful carrier rocket, 
waich ensured a high degree of precision in 
bringing the cosmic ship on to a nearly cir- 
cular orbit. in accordance with the DBT 
programme, were tested. In the course of 
several days the dependable control of the 
skip and its orientation was out during the 
flight. s : 
The processing of the telemetric signals 


. by the ground stations shows that all the 


necessary conditions for the normal func- 


_ tions of man, including the normal work of 
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the air-conditioning system in the herme- 
tically sealed cabin were ensured during the 
entire flight. The telegraphic communication 
with the sputnik worked well. But the 
work of the telephone system—the relay- 
ing of radio broadcasts on earth— through Ł 
the apparatus of the cosmic ship-was. 
accompanied by static and great distortions.. 

The special instruments designed for 
transmitting orders to the ship, control of 
the orbit, the ship’s flight and the transmis- 
sion of telemetric information from the shin. 
fulfilled their functions well. The self- + 
orientative solar batteries worked normally, 
providing jointly with the chemical sources 
the electricity for all the instruments. on 
board the cosmic ship. 

The first test flight of the cosmic ship - 
proved the correctness of the main principles - 
underlying the designing of the cosmic ship 
and provided much material for implement- 
ing man’s future flight into the cosmos. 

` y 


Victor Hugo ` 


With the publication of the English transla- 
tion of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala by Sir William Jones 
in 1789, great interest had been aroused amongst 
the litterateurs of the West to know the classical 
literature of India. It is not unknown’ to the 
intellectuals of our country that some of the top- 
ranking English poets like Southey and Words- ' , 
worth were more or less influenced by the ideals 
of India. But it will be'a, revelation to many 
that the attention of some of the French 
poets were also drawn towards the grandeur- of 
the epics of India and Victor Hugo, the immortai 
author of The Les Miserables, was the foremost 
among the French poets who interpreted the spirit 
of India to France. Mr. Bisoondoyal’s article, 
Victor Hugo Looks At’ India, published in The 
Indian Review, December, 1960, casts new ‘light 


Ae 


‘on the subject. Some portions of this valuable . 


article áre quoted here : 


k 

In France Michelet, Lamartine and other 
poets’ were not slow in discovering that . Indian 
authors had enriched the literature of the world. 
Michelet would not set. aside the Ramayana even 
after having acquainted himself -with the theory 
of Darwin. Asked what he thought of the British 
naturalist and his theory of evolution, he said: 
“Give me back my soul.” a 7 ' 

Preoccupation with the soul and God was 
still characterising ` genuine poets in France. It 
was felt there that Darwinism was dealing a death 
blow to spiritualism. - : SAN ; 

It is,- however, Victor Hugo who for a con- 
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siderable time interpreted Indian literature. He’ 


wrote to Michelet and said, amongst other things: 

“I do myself the justice that I understand 
all the works of this great epoch (thè nineteenth 
century) in which you occupy so high a place.” 

Hugo’s energy was superhuman. He who 

” produced a great body of literature could find 
time to read with the attention they deserved 
all the works that his contemporaries wrote. | 

Hugo was poring over Indian works. Pau- 
their’s Les livers sacres de toutes les religions 
sauf la Bible became his favourite book. On his 
table lay copies of the,Asiatic Researches as well 
as the works of Sir William Jones. 

He was quick in realizing that Indian 
literature possésses a cosmic significance. He 
was not slow in learning that if the average Indian 
adores the cow, it is because he is full of gratitude 
for all those who do him good in one form or 
another. The entire universe is ` friendly to him. 
The gentle cow is the most friendly of all the 
creatures he comes across. 

‘ In Les Voix interieures he devotes a whole 
poem to the cow. Our own Toru Dutt ‘translated 
it into English in the lifetime of its author. The 
translation is so excellent that it permits more 
than a glint of Hugo’s genius to filter through. 
In the illustrated editions of Hugo’s works the 
cow is shown surrounded by pretty little children 
who know by instinct that milk is their ideal 
food. Nor does the cow fail to realize that falling 
victim to so many urchins, it is her duty to mother 
them. Joy seems to radiate from her whole boing. 

Hugo goes so far as to find nectar, Łe., 
amritam in the milk obtained from the cow. _ 

It is pleasant to observe that 
whose translation has been given above, was in 
good company. Andrew Lang, Edwin Arnold and 
Prof. .E. Dowden were among the translators of 
Victor Hugo’s short poems. > 


That the Asiatic Journal honoured itself by 
publishing poems by Hugo rendered into English 
is a proof of the fact that the Indian theme had 
found favour with the French ‘poet. _ ` 


He (Hugo) puts into the mouth of his Peri: 
$ “My home is afar in the bright Orient.” 

His mind roams in the East: 

“Vast cities aré mine of power and’ 


delight, ,- 


Lahore laid in lilies, Golconda, 
_ Cashmere; 
And Ispahan, dear to the pilgrim’s sight, 
And Bagdad, whose towers to 
` heaven uprear; 


Toru Dutt ` 
-out that in his version 
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Alep, that pours on the startled ear, 
From its restless masts the 
gathering roar, 
As of ocean hamm’ring at night on 


‘ the shore. 
Mysore is a queen on her stately 
"2 


‘ throne... . 


Hugo’s contemporaries were imitating the 
author’s of the Indian epics. Quinet’s Ahsaverus 
was in every home. It was being read from cover 
tc cover., Michelet was writing The Bible 
oj Humanity. Hugo “tried something similar” in 
the Legende -des Siecles. 

Hugo’s imagination. was akin to that of 
Indian poets. The “Vedic immensities” were 
appreciated in France at their true value and it 
is Hugo that appreciated them most. Hugo 
went a step further and wrote that the Vedic 
hrmns were among the most impersonal crea- 
tions that existed. He bracketed the Vedas with 
the Eddas and the Romanceros. In his famous 
novel Les Miserables he compares French Arch- 
bishops with Brahmins. 

The translators were being read. Barthe- 
lemy Saint-Hiliaire had, amongst others, found 
favour with him. i 

The temptation to translate was great. If 
he did not translate the Vedas themselves he put 
in:o verse the last part of the Kenopanishad. 

He was no Sanskrit scholar. But what was 
lacking was more than compensated for his 
having been a poet and a genuine one. What he 
lost on the roundabouts he gained on the swings. 


Louis Renou has of late given us better 
translations of the Upanishads. He has pointed 
of the Kenopanishad 
Hugo introduces the Buddha. 
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The story goes that in an encounter with 
tLe demons the devas had come out triump- 


hant. Each deva was thoroughly convinced 
tkat he was responsible for the hard-won 
victory. They were bragging when Brahman, 
tke real victor, asked each of them to give 
tangible proofs of his might. Agni failed 
miserably. Nor was Vayu more lucky. Their 


pride was humbled down. 


He ran to Him (Brahman); He asked him: 
Who art thou? Why, I am Fire, he said all-know- 
inz (Fire) an I! I can burn up everything on 
earth ! 


He set a straw before him, ‘and He said: 
Barn that! He dashed at it (and yet) with all 
hss might he failed to burn it... .. 


As the reader will have seen, nowhere is 
the Buddha mentioned. Hugo emphasized 
Azni’s might by stating that the Buddha him- 
self fell on his knees before this deva. He 
stressed the point that Agni was not altogether 
devoid of the might that enable one to win 
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victories. He seems to suggest that it war 
natural for Agni to be puffed up with pride. 

' Historians are at one to say that Buddhism 
is definitely post-Upanishadic. 

But Hugo had no time to devote to Indian 
history. He was a prolific writer. Toru Dutt 
alone who was 2l years old wher she passed 
away, translated 30 of Hugo’s’ poems. 

Hinduism was being studied side by side 
with Buddhisni. Hugo did not even dream that 
the latter was the younger of the two. What 
matters is that he entered into the spirit of the 
Upanishad. He understood that it is Brahman 
that was supreme. Hence the significant titie 
Supremacy he gave his beautiful poem. This 
title enables us to conclude that when he praised 
the Vedas he had understood each and every 
Vedic verse that he had read. He who could 
interpret the Vedas and the Upanishads in ths 
Yast century had known India better than many 


of those who visited the country without 
realising that the teachings of her seers were 
sublime, 
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The Statis of the Teaching Profession 

An article entitled Education: The 
Long View, from the pen of Arnold J. 
Toynbee, the renowned historian, has been 
published in Saturday Review, November 
19, 1960. A few paragraphs from this article 
dealing with the teaching profession are 
reproduced here: 

It is true that, in the Western world, 
the status of the teaching profession varies 
appreciably from country to country. In 
Austria a professor’s wife used to rank 
with a colonel’s while in Prussia she rank- 
ed with a majors. If anyone had thought 
of grading her in England, she probably 
would have ranked no higher than a cap- 
tain’s wife there, whereas in Scotland she 
certainly would have ranked as high as a 
major general’s. Before the salaries of pro- 
fessors in the United Kingdom were evened 
out by subventions from the public purse 
to counteract the effects of inflation, poor 
Scotland used to pay her professors higher 
salaries than rich England cared to dole 
out in remuneration for the same work. 
Today, an English professor no longer gains 
an increase in monetary income if he is 
posted to a Scottish university; but his wife 
is still astonished at the deference—out of all 
proportion to her slender purchasing power 
—with which she is treated in the stores 
that she honors with her distinguished 
patronage. 

Perhaps one reason why the status of 
professors remains high in Scotland, is that 
they still trail some clouds of glory from an 
ecclesiastical past. Until recently, the 
ambition of every Scottish peasant family 
was to send ason into the Presbyterian 
ministry. The enterprise called for im- 
mense effort and self-sacrifice ; and the pro- 
fessor was the good genius who won the 
whole family’s gratitude by helping the 
aspiring student on his arduous road. This 
cannot, however, be the whole explanation, 
for the status of professors has also been 
comparatively high in France and Germany, 
where the professor has been, not a semi- 


ecclesiastical hierophant, but the civil 
himnin du ae om camilor state And anyway in 





the modern Western world, these instance: 
of a relatively high status for teachers are 
exceptional. The relatively low `status ` t 
which they. have been depressed in mos 
English-speaking countries outside Scotlanc 
is more typical of their status in the Westen 
world as a whole. 


What, then, can be done today to rais: 
the Western teaching profession’s status anc 
standards? Here Russia may be doing th: 
West another unintentional service by givin;; 


-Western observers the impression that she 


treats her professors as grandees. Perhap: 
this impression, whether or not it is correc’, 
may spur America into raising the status ci 
the American teaching profession as az 
inescapable move in her compet:tion wit. 
Russia for world power. This is not th> 
best conceivable motive for an educationz] 
reform ; but it is to be welcomed if it does 
move the American people to give American 
teachers large increases of salary and cf 
leisure. America can already afford to k> 
generous to her teachers, without needing t^ 
wait for the superabundance that is to k= 
expected from “atoms for peace.” 

But a substantial improvement, in tk? 
teaching profession’s material conditions ci 
life would not be enough in itself. It woula 
merely be an enabling condition to ope: 
the way for a rise in the degree of esteem 
in which teachers are held in their own 
estimation as well as in the public’s. Ths 
esteem cannot be high unless both the publ e 
and the profession become convinced of tuo 
things : first, that the teaching profession s 
performing a valuable public service, ard 
second, that it is maintaining a high pr - 
fessional standard in its work. The first of 
these two conditions will be fulfizled if it s 
realized that, in the present critical chapte1 
of history, the teaching profession do:s 
have an indispensable part to play in hels- 
ing the human race save itself from sgi- 
destruction by helping it to grow into -oLe 
family in which the odious traditional divi- 
sion between the privileged and the unpri- 
vileged will -have been abolished. Here is a 
field in which the teacher of languages ad 
the teacher of technology can both prove 
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their worth. As for the professional standard , 
te which the teacher can rise, this will depend 
on the amount of the leisure that is. granted 
to aim and on the use to which he puts it. 


eed 


The New Africa 


An article under the above caption, 
zdapted from a speech delivered by Alan 
Paton,-a native of South Africa and the 
enthnor of Cry, The Beloved Country and 
Too Late has-been published in the New 
Leeder, -November 14, 1960. A few ex- 
cerpts from this article are "reproduced 


kerd: ; 
The New Africa has three striking 
characteristics. The first is the desire, the 


determination, to have freedom, Uhuru, the 
East African word which one now finds 
painted on the walls of Southern Africa, and 
to have it as soon as-possible. The sécond 
srixing characteristic -is the desire, the 
determination, to enter fully into the modern, 
technologieal industrial world to eliminate 
poverty, to educate every child, to train’ all 
toa men. and women required to administer, 
teach and operate a modern society. - 

The third striking characteristic is the 
dangerous one, and that is a bitter 
resentment, not so much against having been 
ruled, but against. having been -ruled arro- 
gzn:ly. The color bar is the extreme ex- 
aression of such arrogance, and the extreme 
reaction to it is anti-Westernism ; this can 
x.ean—and we should face the possibility— 
nostility to Christianity,-hostility to.the chur- 
zmes, hostility to the white skin, 
aastility to offers of Western aid, even 
asstility to the United Nations and to its 
ragnificent Secretary General, Dag Ham- 
marskjoeld, even hostility to Ralph Bunche, 
‘ke distinguished, honorary. chairman . of 
F-eedom House. It is characteristic of the 
ricting in Sotith Africa that clinics, schools 
and churches ‘are often burned down; this 
-f often taken by white persons to be a mani- 
Zestation of black ingratitude, but ® is in 
“act a revolt against the arrogance of the 
eclor bar, and in this revolt kindness and 
generosity are hated just as much as cold- 
mess and cruelty. I have no doubt whatso- 
ever that some Africans turn ta Communism 
ect Decause they are convinced by its argu- 
menis, but because they so hate the color 
ber; and these are only too often’ the most 


bi itter, ‘the most implacable, the most dan- 
_cernus enemiasc of tha Maak 
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Luckily, however, there lies between 
these two extremes—the color bar on the 
one hand and the hatred of the West , 
on the other—a great deal of middle ground. 
One cannot help thinking at this moment 


. of the warmth and generosity that have 


characterized the achievement of Nigerian 
independence ; recently Westminster Abbey, 


_ the national shrine of the British nation, 


was filled with Nigerians and Britons giving 
thanks for this independence. But this 
should not blind one to the fact that even 
in England people are sometimes humiliated 
because they are colored. Nor do I need to 
remined Americans that every race clash 
in America is immediately made known to 
the entire. world, while examples of toler- 
ance and harmony are often made to sound 
like excuses. Nor do I need to tell 
how the- Government of my 
couniry,-the Union of South Africa, has reck- 
lessly thrown away all its chances of leader- 
ship on the African continent, and has not 
only ceased to be an asset but has become 
a burden to the West, because of its policy 
of, apartheid. 
-However, I do not want to dwell any 
longer on the sins of the West, for that is 
not my subject here. I am here both as 
African and Westerner, and I want to see 
the countries of Africa enriched by the 
contributions of the- West, and helped by 
the West on their way to that kind of 
nationhood that’ each of them so earnestly 
desires. . I want this for two reasons: The 
two paramount considerations of my life are 
that the countries of Africa should be 
liberated from every vestige of subordina- . 
tion to other powers, and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people 
should take deep root in these new countries. 
I want this so that the African people need 
not be subjected to new tyrannies, and so 
that the new African state should, in Lord 
Acton’s words, recognize that its supreme 
function is to make it possible for man to 
lead the good life. And if anyone 
wants to know what I mean by: 
the. good life, let: me say that I meal the 
same as he or she does, and if that doesn’t 
satisfy him or her, then I mean that one is 
given the opportunity to do one’s work and 
perform one’s duties, and to retain as far as 
possible the belief that one is a self-deter- 
mining.creature, and isn’t just being push- 
ed around. 
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of its material debt to Africa, partly be- 
cause of these sins that I spoke about and 

„don’t want to speak about any more, and 
partly because of its own  self-interest— 
giving the most generous assistance to the 
new African countries, primarily in two 
ways. The first is to help these countries 
to develop their resources and raise their 
standard of living; the second is ta help 
them to educate their children, their young 
men and young women in such a way as to 
make their independence real. 


neers 


Pathan Style Architecture in India 


Sir Olaf Caroe, who has earned a very 
. great reputation as the author of an 
authentic work on the Pathans, delivered a 
lecture about the art, architecture and 
literature of the Pathans to the Common- 
wealth Section of the Roval Societv of Arts, 
London. This lecture, which testifies to Sir 
Olaf Caroe’s deep erudition and his extra- 
ordinarv power of clear exposition has, 
under the caption of The Pathans, been 
published in an article-form in the Novem- 
ber issue of the Journal of the Royal 
Society of Arts. After dealing briefly with 
the Pasthu language he turns to the lan- 
guage of stone and observes: 

The Muslims, whose faith denied them 
the enioyment or practice of the pictorial 
arts, have been distinguished for the gran- 
deur and simplicity of their architecture. 
And it is not -surprising that it is those 
Pathans who turned their faces towards the 
ancient culture of Hindustan who have 
been famous above other Afghans for their 
architectural monuments. They had be- 


come the spear-head of the armies of 
Mahmud invading the sub-continent 
(A.D. 1000—1030) and from his time 


> onward through the era of the Ghorids 
who took Delhi in 1192, and the Turkish 
slave-kings who followed them, they be- 
came more and more important as merce- 
naries, generals and governors, until in 
dne course the Khaliis, or Ghaliis, won 
through to the Sultanate of Delhi. This 
dynasty lasted 1290-1321, with Alauddin 
the greatest ruler in northern India since 
` Gupta times 1000 years before. It is this 
Alauddin who may be said to have been 
the first builder in India in the ‘Pathan’ 


‘cpportunity of employing it. 
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Fergusson in his History of Indian 
Architecture, following Raverty, denies the 
honour of having inspired pre-Mughal 
architecture to the Pathans. Raverty’s 
ground is that the dynasties in question 
were not Afghan - but according to him 
‘“urkish slaves, Khalis, Jats and low- 
caste converted Hindus’. This is a travesty 
of fact, for there were three illustrious 
Fathan dynasties in Delhi, the Khaliis 
equivalent to Ghaliis (as already shown). 


tae Lodis (1451—1526), and the Surs 
(1539—55). And the builders under these 
dvnasties, instead of copying or filching 


Hindu models. as did the Turkish slave- 
kings, drew from the undefiled well of 
Ghazni. where Mahmud and his successors 
Ład develoved a style essentially arcuate 
end ‘Muslim, after gathering craftsmen 
from the then newlv-founded Cairo, from 
Damascus and from Iran. 

Muslim architecture in India does not 
tegin with Alauddin: its earlier manifesta- 
tions are in the-mosaue and great tower 
Frown as the Qutb. 10 miles south of Delhi 
But the early Muslim architects. and indeed 
later ones not insvired by the Ghazni 
tradition, used Hindu masons ard crafts- 
men and clung fondly to a trabeate form 
cf hnilding, even, as in the courtverd of the 
Qutb mosque, employing ‘pillars, capitals 
end vaults torn from Jaina temvles. It is 
the glory of the Pathan dynasties that they 
adapted to India a stvle essentially arcuate, 
cf which the inspirations had come from 
the monuments raised by Mahmud and his 
successors at Ghazni. 

. There is a very suggestive passage in 
Fergusson’s book showing that he was 
groping for a truth which eluded him. 
Sveaking of Mandu, the seat of another 
Pathan dynasty, he writes: ‘It is not easy 
to understand why the architects of Malwa 
should have adopted a style só essentially 
arcuate, while their brethren at Jaunpur 
and Ahmadabad clung so fondly to a 
trabeate form wherever thev had an 
The Mandu 
erchitects had the same initiation to the 
Hindu forms. and there must have been 
innumerable Hindu and Jaina temples to 
farnish materials, but we find them neither 
borrowing nor imitating, but adhering 
steadily to the pointed-arch style, which is 
the essential characteristic of. Muslim art 
in other countries.’ 


The answer is clear enough. It was 
because these Pathan monuments were 
built by craftsmen brought from Ghazni 
end elsewhere by Pathan rulers. These 
cisdained to loot pillars, they did not 
imitate, they built to the glory of God or 
to their own fame in mosque, fort and 
tomb :n the tradition of the Muslim world 
xom which they drew their inspiration. 

Tke Lodi tombs are particularly solid 
¿ng striking, and stand in a pleasant garden 
zast scuth of New Delhi. They combine an 
cstonishing mass o ashlar—the walls are 
eight eet thick—with some delicate detail 
c$ blae-enamelled tile decoration. The 
Lodi Kings were the second Pathan dynasty 
to rule in Delhi; their power endured for 
"5 yesrs, when in 1526 Ibrahim, the last 
Lodi, was defeated and slain by Babur, the 
ifughel invader, on the field of Panipat. 

It has been suggested that, even if the 
Delhi Sultans were Afghans, that does not 
in itself dignify their architecture as 
«fghan or Pathan. But admitting that 
its. beginnings can be traced to Cairo 
cr Demascus, that, does not make it 
ny ‘ess Pathan architecture. Nobody 
sygges:s that St. Paul’s, or the Royal Hospi- 
tal or the City Churches are not English 
srchitecture because their inspiration can 
te traced to the’ renaissance styles of Italy. 
These Delhi and Mandu monuments are 
indeed as Pathan as Durham and Tewkes- 
turv are Norman; the fact that Norman 
erchitecture is derived from the Romanes- 
cue does not lessen our admiration for the 
Mormans as builders, gloriously inspired. 
Zven so were the Pathan Sultans of Delhi 
cnd Mandu. l 

For what they did was to achieve a re- 
voluticn in the architectural style of the 
cuk-continent, developing a fully arcuate 
technique. The distinction between the 
trabeaze and the arcuate is familiar enough; 
i can be illustrated by comparing the Greek 
tample with the Roman and Romanesque 
lasilica. But in other respects the com- 
yarison isnot a good one. The Romans 
vulgarized ; they turned the Greek genius 
for proportion into 2 lumpy fussiness. On 
tie otner hand the Pathan simplified; he 
sibstituted clean soaring arches, mass ‘and 
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plain surfaces for the profuse and almost 
wild embellishment of each available inch, 
typical of the Indian craftsman. 

There remains the greatest of all’ 
Afghans in history, Sher Shah, the Sur 
Sultan of Delhi. He reigned for less than 
six vears (1539—45), but what years! 

_ He restored the Afghan dynasty. In 
those six years he laid the foundations of 
the administrative and revenue system, 
later perfected under Mughal and British 
rule. There is a host of stories of his atten- 
tion to detail and his genius in government. 

That could be said of many kings. It 
is as a builder that Sher Shah will he re- 
membered. To see the Purana Qila at 
Delhi and the Rohtas Fort in the Salt 
Range is to recognize the strength of the 
man. The great: battlements of the 
Purana Qila make the Red Fort of Shah- 
Jahan, three miles away to the north, look 
like the puny castellations of a child, put 
together from a box of bricks. Within 
those ramparts is his mosque a build- 
ing with a simple, noble grace, all its 
own, more in keeping surely with the true 
aspirations of Islam than any of those pear- 
ly caskets built by the Mughals to the 
glory of God. Indeed Pathan architecture 
stands to the Mughal much as does our 
Norman to the later Gothic. 

This is the cream of Pathan architec- 
ture, the monument to the genius of a 
people. To reach the heart, the inner sig- 
nificance, of Sher Shah, it is best to visit his 
vast frontier fortress at Rohtas. There it 
stands, the great ramparts growing from the 
cliff like a wall of China, looking north to 
the low ‘hills of the Salt Range, and 
beyond, to the snows of Himalaya. As be- 
fits a work of military fortification, these 
overpowering gates and bastions do not 
carry the embellishments added to the 
Citadel at Delhi, but the ashlar is finely 


jointed and the proportions fill the eye. 
The conception was Sher Shah’s, and in 
those walls he lives again. Sher Shah is 


buried in Bihar whence he came, in a fine 
octagonal tomb standing in what in India 
is called a tank. But his real monuments 
are Rohtas and the Purana Qila at Delhi, 
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NOTES 


The Outlook 

Now that we have entered into the.New Year, 
it is necessary to look for the presages that it has 
brought in its train from the past year and to 
make preparations for all eventualities that might 
be out of the ordinary. The questions that arise 
therefore, are, (1) what is the World Outlook, and 
(2) what is the outlook where our own internal 
affairs are in consideration? These two questions 
are interlinked undoubtedly to a very great ex- 
tenl but when resolved into their most exclusive 
connotations, they become simplified into a con- 
sideration of the most urgent international prob- 
lems and the most pressing internal problems. 

What are the most urgent international prob- 


lems? There is the Cold War, to which is linked 
the question of Disarmament with all.its involved 
problems. There are the various areas in the 
world where internecine struggles are going on, 
which may or may not result in major conflag- 
rations, with possibilities of a world conflict, 
according as they proceed in the course of the 
next few months. And lastly, there are those in- 
tangibles that influence and bring about changes 
in the psychology of world leadership, which 
changes become apparent only when the resultant 
effects take concrete shape, but give very con- 
flicting and disturbing indications while they are 
in progress. 

What are our own most pressing internal 
problems? On 25th December last, the A.I.C.C. 
released three resolutions for discussion at the 
Congress Session al Sardarnagar, near Bhavnagar. 
They were on “National Integration”, the “Third 
Five-Year Plan” and “Panchayat Raj”. The Con- 
gress duly considered these and passed the reso- 
lutions, but there were some other problems that 


were discussed, in the course of the proceedings 
The President of the Congress, Shri N. Sanjeev: 
Reddy suggested that persons in power for ter 
years should retire and take over organizationa 
work. This, according to him, would not onl: 
ensure equitable distribution of talents between th- 
Government and the organization, but would als. 
check the growing tendency among Congressme:. 
to seek power through “machinations and intri- 
gues, for selfish ends”. He also brought up th: 
question of stemming the fissiparous tendencies. 
generated by linguism, casteism and provincial- 
ism. The Indo-China border dispute was als» 
mentioned by him as was the foreign domi- 
nation over Goa. He laid stress on the impor- 
tance of moral and spiritual values in public life. 

Shrimati Indira Gandhi, while moving th: 


. resolution on National Integration, said: “Toda 


our unity-in-diversity is in danger, and the 
tendency of communalism and linguism wil 
assume a dangerous magnitude, if we allow it to 


grow further”. 


The Congress luminaries left out from thei: 
deliberations the problems of corruption, black- 
markets—which include the creation of artifici] 
scarcity of essentials and the consequent rise in 
the cost of living—and the general lowering «f 
standards, not only „in the abstract, moral and 
ethical values, but in the observance of laws an] 
practices that regulate the life of a nation. Theso 
problems are eating into the vitals of the nalior . 
and National Integrity and the Third Five-Yecr 
Plan resolutions become merely farcical recitas 
of platitudes, for electioneering propaganda, ly 
this deliberate exclusion of such crucial issues. 
The President did mention corruption but in tle 
same breath he mentioned the lack of evidenc2, 


ont 


ae 
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waich seemed to refute the seriousness of the 
c!.arge by implication. 

The All-India Congress is an effete body now, 
by all appraisals, but this annual function allows 
the public to have more than a passing glimp 
in:o the mentality of those who are in aoe i 
collectively and separately. And, therefore, we are 
fc:ced to say that we find no reason for opti- 
nism, where the nationals of India are concerned. 
Disintegration can be stopped only if disruptive 
fcxces are tackled firmly and openly. Mere pious 
resolutions only encourage the anti-national and 
anti-social elements within the nation, and so 
they are worse than useless. 

Republic Day 

The Indian Republic entered into its 
12th year of existence on the 26th of 
January last. There were the usual country- 
wide celebrations, with the customary 
parades and pageantry. The only extra- 
ordinary feature was the presence ' in 

. New Delhi of Queen Elizabeth of Britain 


ard her Consort, Prince Philip, at the 
zelebrations. 
Queen Elizabeth had arrived on 


January 21, which was Basant Panchami, 
the day fixed by the Hindu calendar, for 
«he advent of Spring. She had been given 
a warm but dignified and disciplined wel- 
come by well-over a million peole, who 
thronged the eleven-mile route from the 
eir-port to the Rashtrapati Bhavan. It was 
a colourful welcome by gay and good: 
humoured crowds who greeted the Royal 
visitors with loud cheers and broad smiles. 
So much so that one of the most anti- 
Incian dailies of London, made a departure 
from its usual mood of Indo-phobia and 
reported the event with a  seven-column 
kesadline declaring—‘India greets the Queen 
wizh a million smiles.” 

Our President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
very properly set the tone of the welcome 
in his brief speech, in Hindi and English, 
greeting the Queen at Palam Air-port, in 
wkich he declared that she was not only 
tie head of the oldest-democracy in the 
world but also, was the head of a great 
Commonwealth. The Queen in her reply 
said that she was “thrilled” to be in India 
for the first time. 

The President, 


in his Republic Day 
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broadcast, called for fresh dedication to the 
service of the country and said that the 
work for the establishment of the Welfare 
State cannot be executed on sound founda- 
tions “unless there is the silken thread 
fellowship, unifying and strengthening all, 
our national endeavours.” 

President Rajendra Prasad laid stress 
in this year’s broadcast on the vices of 
parochialism and utter and blind selfishness 
that erupted into the sorry events that 
took place last year. He referred to the 
grim tasks ahead and referring to the work 
done in the eleven years of the Indian 
Republic, he said: 

“These eleven years form but an infinite- 
simal part of the history of India but they are 
for us today of the utmost importance. For, it is 
a period in our history when we are busy laying 
the foundations—sound and secure—of a demo- 
cratic State of socialist pattern, whose guiding 
principles are human dignity and freedom and in 
which poverty and ignorance are outlawed. Our 
concept of the Welfare State is one in which 
every citizen, without any distinction or’ dis- 
crimination, has a chance of honourable existence 
and of full growth. 

“It is to that end that all our planning 1s 
directed. The work that we are doing today and 
what we have done since independence, is going 
to determine our future. Therefore, we must 
marshal all our resources, spiritual and material. 
And this we cannot effectively do unless there 
is the silken thead of fellowship unifying and 
strengthening all our national endeavours. 

“If we pride ourselves on the fact that we 
had attained a high degree of culture at a time 
when a large part of the world was passing 


‘through the Stone Age, we should also ask our- 


selves why we are where we are today, while 
many of the erstwhile backward nations have 
laboured hard and gone ahead. Is it wise to be 
oblivious of the lessons of history? 

“The darkest spots in our history have been * 
those when our people lost a sense of proportion 
and attached undue importance to things that 
were secondary, in fact, petty and ignored the 
demands of the country. Let us not forgét the 
lesson which our history teaches us and let us 
make sure that the causes, which brought about 
our downfall do not operate in our national life 
today or ever again in future. 


NOTES 


“This year the nation embarks on the Third 

Five-Year Plan. We have, of course, achieved 
much in the last 12 years, but we have yet to go 
a long way before we can claim that we have 
given economic content to our freedom. 
“We, in India, are faced with many internal 
+ and external stresses and strains. We should take 
them as a challenge to our national will for 
survival and every year on this auspicious day, 
we should rededicate ourselves to the cause of 
the common man and to India’s age-old mission 
of furthering the cause of peace, goodwill and 
friendship among nations.” 


. The reference to the fissiparous ten- 
dencies and to the anti-national activities 
is clear. It is a pity that those who are at 
the helm of affairs, in command of the 
Administration, have not had the guts to 
state in clearer and unambiguous language 

? what they thought of such anti-national 
activities and empowered the executive to 
resort to salutary measures against all such 
crimes and criminals, regardless of party or 
provincial considerations. Mere pious ex- 
hortations are useless against such mis- 
creants as they have no ideals of human 
achievement. 

The Republic Day ‘honours hardly 
deserve any mention in these columns, but 
this year the two Bharat Ratnas are un- 
doubtedly men of unusually great stature. 
Regarding the other awards the usual 
motley crowd is presented, a few undoubt- 
edly deserving of honourable mention .in 
any assembly of notables, as for example, 
Principal Amal Kumar Shah, whose record 
of service to humanity, surpasses that of 
almost all of those who are in a higher 


category. . 


4 


The International Situation 

At the turn of the year, there was deep con- 

cern, amongst the “uncommitted nations”, over 

‘the critical situations in the 
Algeria. It was feared that they might lead to 
a major international conflagration. ' 

Civil War, brought about by inter-tribal jeal- 
ousies, seemed to be imminent in the Congo, at the 
end of the old year. The leaders of Congo, who 
were trying to reconcile conflicting tribal loyal- 
ties into a coherent national movement when the 
Congolese gained independence, became involved 


Congo, Laos and 
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in a struggle for supremacy, which has assumed 
threatening proportions now. The situation has 
been complicated beyond measure by the in- 
volvement of Africa in the Cold War. Patrice 
Lumumba, who became the first Premier of the 
Congolese, after independence, was opposed to 
the ‘Western Group and invited the Soviet Group 
to assist him in the making of Congo into a eco- 
nomically and politically organized state. There 
were others in the political field, notably Presi- 
dent Kasavubu and army Chief Colonel Mobutu, 
who were opposed to Lumumba’s plans. They 
have imprisoned Lumumba and expelled the Com- 
munist advisers, but’as large tracts of zhe coun- 
try are not under their control, the position is 
full of dangerous possibilities. 

The U.N. is in a condition of stalemate. Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld being unable to obtain a man- 
date, because of both sides being opposed to his 
proposals for restoring order. The West and a 
majority of the African republics of tke French 
Community are backing Kasavubu and Mobutu, 
despite their authoritarian moves against the U.N. 
administration, because of their declared anta- 
gonism to the: Soviet Group, whereas there is a 
powerful pro-Lumumba group amongst the Afri- 
can nations, who met in Casablanca in the first 
week of January of this year, who have demanded 
that Lumumba be restored to Premiership. 

Both sides of‘ the Cold ‘War rivals, are using 
the Congolese as powers and further there are 
forces of disintegration being fostered for selfish 
ends, by the Belgians, whose eighty years of colo- 
nial exploitation left the Congolese in a helpless 
condition at the time of independence, bereft of 
all the means of self-government, without educa- 
tion, training or experience in administration. 

At the time of writing, the pro-Lumumba 
forces seem to have gained some ground. The 
U.N. command in Congo is still being assailed or 
all sides and denied of support by the major 
partisans of the East4West-Cold War contestants 
The position is, therefore, as yet critical. 

» À -further complication has arisen, througk 
the demand of the group who met at Casablanca 
for the release of their troops. This would mak 
the position of the U.N. command in Congo 
precarious beyond measure. i 

In Asia the same critical condition prevail 
in the South-East Asian kingdom of Laos, a king- 
dom that has on its borders two Communist coun 
trics, (China and North Vietnam) two neutra 
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ccurtries (Cambodia and Burma) .and two pro- 
Western states (Thailand and South Vietnam). 

In Laos the internecine struggle has been 
gaing on for many months now. At the close of 
1960, it had resolved itself into a struggle be- 
tween a rightist, US. -supported regime ‘and leftist 
Gaetrillas in the jungle to whom Russians are 
air-lifting’ arms. The position is very far from 
clzar, because the fighting is going on in an area 
wiere communications are in a primitive state 
as yet. l 

There are some indications, at the time of 
writing, that Pandit Nehru’s proposal for con- 
vening afresh the three nation Control Commis- 
sion, consisting of Canada, Poland and India, is 
geining favour. That Control Commission was 
escaklished by the “Geneva Powers” who niet in 
1654 at Geneva to end the fighting between the 
French and the Indo-Chinese. In December last, 
the Soviet Union, with ‘Communist China, Poland 
ard North Vietnam called for reconvening _ the 
“Geneva Powers” meeting, the powers being 
Franze, Britain, the Soviet Union, the United 
States and Communist China, with whom were 
associated Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. It is 
“resorted that the British Prime Minister is in 
faotr of Pandit Nehru’s proposal and that he 
has initiated moves to get the assent of the major. 
powers. 

But even if the Control Comady is set up 
again, it will have a very difficult task ahead un- 
les wholehearted support is given by Russia and 
the United States. As things stand, there is an un- 
eaty lall, with occasional bursts of skirmishing, 
in and around the Plaine des Jarres, both ‘sides 
being engaged in building up their strength. The 
Central Plateau of the Plaine des Jarres is re- 

portedly in the occupation of pro-Communist 


paratrooper Captain Kong Le, who was being 
supplied by Russian Ilyushin 14s. 
In Algeria the first move now rests with 


President Charles de Gaulle, who received a 75 
per c2nt “Yes” vote in the nation-wide referen- 
dum on the question of giving him full powers to 
negotiate for peace in Algeria. The F.L.N. 
Premier Ferhat Abbas is privately reported to be 
in a sober and realistic mood, but that does not 
mean that there would be any shift away from 
the demand for independence. It is clear now that 
a face saving formula is needed to bring in the 
F.L.N. to discuss the details of the transition 
period and the terms’ on which the . final self- 
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determination would come into being for the 
Algerians. 

In Cuba the state of emergency seems to have 
been called off and there are rumours about the 
reopening of diplomatic relations with the U.S. 
This is possibly a result of the Soviets’ showing a 
desire for re-establishing a more friendly rela- 
tions with the U.S., with the new President assum- 
ing power. 

In this tense situation’ that the world stands 
now, the initiative still rests with Mr. Khrushchev. 
If he really desires to lower world tension—which 
is still acute—there is a distinct possibility that 
the U.S. may, relax its stern attitude correspond- 
ingly. But there is no indication as yet that the 
friendly atmosphere of the pre-U2 days, is in the 
offing. 

The Congress Session at Sardarnagar. 

The All-India Congress has become an effete- 
body, as we have remarked before, since the Con- 
gress Party came into power. The All-India Con- 
gress annual sessions have also become mere, 
shows, an annual political fair so to say, with 
little lasting effect where the nation or the coun- 
try is concerned. The Congress President is now 
reduced to a mere relic of the past glory, with no 
authority and little in the way of executive func- 
tion, as has been clearly stated by two former 
Presidents. ‘Little significance can be attached as 
a rule, therefore, to either the address delivered 
by the President of the day, or the proceedings, 
in the open session. 

This year’s President, however, has a perso- 
nality of a different ‘type, having attained politi- 
cal power on his own and led his party to execu- 
tive power in his state as its Chief Minister, and 
having voluntarily relinquished that to head the 
All-India Congress as its President. His presi- 
dential address reflécts this personality in place 
and, though he has not been as outspoken as he 
could have been, his remarks ow corruption, in- 
discipline and lust for Power, are worthy of con- 
sideration. We have not been favoured with a 
copy of the full-text of the Presidential address 
for some time now, since the denigration of the 
Congress by Commercialised Gandhism and there- 
fore, we quote from the Amrita Bazar Patrika. The 
relevant portions of the text of the address are 
as follows : 

“I now wish to refer to the oft . repeated 
charges of corruption and indiscipline in the Con- 
gress. I am afraid that there has been far too much 


Pa 
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of loose talk on this subject. Certainly corruption 
has to be rooted out of our body politic, if we are 
to develop on healthy lines. At the same time 
there should be a certain amount of balance and 
sense of responsibility in our talk about this. We 
adopted a resolution some time ago on this and 
“we have also requested highly respected men, 
known for their integrity and independence to 
look impartially into these charges of corruption 
wherever they are raised. Though this high- 
powered tribunal has now been in existence for 
some time and we have promised to investigate 
thoroughly all charges still nothing serious has 
come out. Corruption whether in the Congress or 
elsewhere has to be ruthlessly weeded out,’ but 
loose talk about it and vague charges demoralise 
the country and lower generally the tone of our 
public life and will also injure the interests of 
national progress.” 

“Allied to it is the question of indiscipline 
in the Congress. This problem is far more ‘serious 
and has to be tackled with firmness and courage. 
Resolutions ‘are passed with overwhelming majo- 
rity, but the people who vote for them do not 
have sincere faith in them. It is far better that 
men and women should honestly express their real 
convictions and vote according to the dictates of 
their conscience rather than vote loosely for a 
resolution in which they do not have real belief. 
It would be an act of real courage on their part 
to openly profess their opposition or disbelief in 
the resolution that came before them rather than 
vote for them while at the same time not believe 
in them. I would earnestly appeal to such persons 
to canvass frankly their views and contribute to 
the shaping of the final decisions in a dynamic 
manner so that the resolutions may truly reflect 
the will of the persons that pass them and, in the 
process acquire a little more reality and sanctity.” 

“The Congress because of historical reasons 
has come to be a great instrument of service to 
the people and it naturally attracts to itself people 
who hunger for power. The fact remains that 
Congressmen are generally more’ active in the 
(seats of power in the Secretariats and honest 
“God’s work in the field and in the villages is be- 
coming more and more rare. There is no use 
condemning these people since this is natural to 
any human being.” 

After the above remarks, Shri Reddy ex- 
pounded on the gifts of Gandhiji to the Congress 
and the nation in the following words : 
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“Great men have said it previously, but there 
was a difference, in that Gandhiji applied his 
teaching to mass political action. Something which 


-the individual life was adopted for mass action. 


Almost as if: by magic the influence of Gandhiji 
spread and we found this frightened people 
standing up and behaving with dieeitied courage 
as heroes. Such leaders occur but rarely in the 
history of human relationship. We have to decal 
with the people and the leaders of ordirary limes 
since only extra-ordinary circumstances can pro- 
dace leaders of extra-ordinary calibre. In the 
normal course, therefore, it is understandable 
that people should seek power. All political action 
ultimately means action through Governmental 
power. There is therefore nothing wrong in seek- 
ing power. What is wrong are machinations and 
cheap intrigue to grab power for selfish ends. 
“There is no point in merely blaming thesc 
Congressmen alone for this trait. Some blame alsc 
rests on those that are’ already in the seats of 
power, There are many amongst us who having 
once got into power, stick on to it. We haye i 
Pandit Nehru an international leader of immens: 
status, whose wisdom and experience are alway 
and should always be available to us. Jt is th: 


‘zood fortune of our country that through thes: 


decades of crises we have the benefit of his 
stewardship but the same cannot be said of al 
others in power.” 

Having thus brought in the question of power- 
hunger and put Pandit Nehru in an unique plac +. 
he suggested a new departure, that should Fe 
acclaimed by all right-thinking persons in tle 
following words : A 2 

“I Sia. therefore, suggest for consider .- 
tion that people who have been in power, say for 
a period of ten years, should voluntarily reli1- 
quish their offices and take up organisatioral 
work. Their wisdom, backed by a decade of al- 
ministrative experience, should be available for 
the Congress organisation so that they can lead 
the organisation into better channels. There would 
then be an equitable distribution of talents in 
the Government and in the organisation. In or¢er 
to create this, and in order to provide for a 
healthy mixture of experienced and talented p r- 
sons in both the Governmental and the organi a- 
tional wings of the Congress, it is necessary t'at 
some such arrangement should be thought of.’ 

“Allied to this is the question of restor-ng 
effective discipline in the Congress organisation. 


£0 


In our’ country the situation is probably not yet 
r pe for combining the offices of the head of the 
organisation ‘and the head of Government. The 
Congress has not only to discharge the govern- 
renal functions but has also other responsibi- 
li ies. There is plenty of constructive and nation- 
building work which Congressmen have to attend 
te apart from the dissemination of Congress 
ideology. The Congress ideology has been built 
up through the eventful decades of our recent 
history and contains the best answer to all the 
ckalienges of democracy. If this ideology is not 
eCec-ively propagated wrong ideas and wrong 
approaches will, take its place exposing the coun- 
trr as also our infant democracy to new dangers. 
Among the steps we should take to restore an 
eflective masure of discipline in the Congress is 
the inculcation in Congressmen of a fresh sense 
of nession so that the practical tasks that await 
them are tackled with vigour. The coming elec- 
tiois also enforce the need to close up our ranks 
so that the people are able to concentrate on what 
we stand for, on our objectives and are not 
diverted by our petty internal differences.” 

T. will be seen that although Shri 
Sanjeeva Reddy says that there is far too 
muck talk about corruption, he says that 
“it (che Congress) naturally attracts to 
itself people who hunger for power.” He 
also says, “Congressmen are generally 
more active in the seats of power” and that 
“horest Gods work in the field and in the 
villages is becoming more and more rare.” 
He has also said later that seeking power 
is natural and that there is nothing 
wrong (!) in seeking power. ‘But he clearly 
stats in this context: “What is wrong are 
machinations and cheap intrigue to grab 
pewer for selfish ends.” 


Ncw what we would like to know is 
whezher people desire power, take resort 
to mazhinations and cheap intrigue and, 
“having once got into power, stick on to it” 
without any ulterior motives, either on their 
part ot on the part of those who actively 
indulge in “cheap intrigue and machina- 
tions”—-which we would realistically tran- 
slate as “nefarious moves, bribery and: cor- 
ruption ?” The Congress President has said 
that “high-powered tribunals” have been 
set up for some time now but nothing 
seriois has come out. We would most 
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emphatically say that though highly res- 
pected persons have been put up to “look 
impartially into these charges’ the whole 
procedure has been made into a farce 
through the lack of proper procedure for 
judicial enquiry and the total absence ‘of 
any safeguards for people who would have 
to testify against people in power, who have 
myriads of totally unscrupulous and dan- 
gerous henchmen, who not only threaten 
serious reactions against such testimony but 
in many cases have sprung dire consequences 
on thé innocent but foolhardy witness. 

We regret that Shri Sanjeeva Reddy 
has lightly dismissed the charges of corrup- 
tion, because it is that virulent disease 
which is hastening the downfall of the Con- 
gress and the degradation of our people. All 
the same we are glad that he has given a 
home thrust to those who are now sticking 
as leeches, on to the body politic of India, 
in places of power and we hasten to felicitate 
him. It will not have much effect we are 
afraid, for such people are the mainstays of 
corruption, and corruption is rife in this 
land, as never before, despite all the dis- 
claimers by Congress leaders. ; 
The Congress Resolutions 


The entire Congress session was domi- 
nated by the shadow of the impending 
elections. Practically every résolution and - 
almost all the utterences of those who spoke 
or took part in the discussions, was coloured 
by the same all-pervading thought, although 
the speakers tried their best to bring in the 
themes of public weal and national uplift 
and advancement. 

The open session on the 7th of January 
discussed and adopted five resolutions, 
namely, (1) Panchayet Raj, (2) Election 
Manifesto, (3) National Integration, (4) 
International Affairs, and lastly, (5) Sino- 
Indian’ Border. 

Pandit Nehru waxed eloquerit on the 
subject of Panchayeti Raj and asked the 
State Governments “to take courage in both 
hands and vest full powers in the Pan- 
chayets.” We have neither the space nor the 
requisite urge to reproduce his pleas, for 
persuading the long suffering and helpless 
common citizen to accept this indiscreet and 
ill-considered scheme. We are almost sure 
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that Pandit Nehru has been primed by his 
followers to enthuse on this subject, in order 
to persuade the State Governments to take 
the plunge. The reason is indicated clearly 
in the statement, made by Pandit Nehru, 
, that many people who lived in the cities but 
actually belonged to the rural areas were 
going back to the villages since they came 
to know that Panchayets were getting ad- 
ministrative rights.” Pandit Nehru thinks 
that this would check the flow of people 
from the. villages to the cities, but we are 
afraid this would accelerate the flow of 
corruption, goondaism and vicious politics 
from the urban cesspools of iniquity into 
the distant rural areas. It will, no.doubt, 
help the corrupt politician in his task of 
persuading his agents to into the rural areas 
with the lure of fresh sources of illicit levies 
and corrupt exactions through the medium 
of Panchayeti zoolum on a large scale. We 
have seen reports about such misuse of 
powers by, corrupt Panches and Union, 
Board heads, from sources beyond suspicion. 
Further, we have spoken about this reso- 
lution with some really sincere and selfless 
workers in. the districts and they are all 
alarmed by this threat of invasion of their 
fields, by political hooligans. 

Mrs. Indira Gandhi’s appeal to the 
Government and the Congress to combat the 
reactionaries who were sowing discord by 
exploiting the fears of the minorities; was 
timely but it was not comprehensive enough, 
nor was it categorical. National Integrity is 
not merely an election issue as it has been 
made to appear. Her plea for the encourage- 
ment of Hindi teaching as a palliative 
against linguism was hardly appropriate for 
the occasion, as the “Hindi Raj” proponents 
are responsible for a lot of mischief in the 
outburst of linguism that is pervading ithe 
country. : 

India is a country with fifteen major 
languages, and unless all the people of all 
the States are assured that their own parti- 
cular mother-tongue will be cherished and 

“nurtured with equal emphasis, in com- 
parison with any other language, there 
cannot be any solidarity or integrity. It is 
curious that our leadership is so obtuse on 
this point. It is not enough that linguistic 
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minorities should be allowed to educate 
their children in their own particular 
mother-tongue—though even that right is 
being openly circumscribed in certain States 
—it is essential that every student in every 
State should be made to acquaint himself 
(or herself) with another major language, 
besides that of the majority in the State. It 
should further be made clear that in the 


-near future most of the upper grade posts 


in the governmental services, would be 
offered to only such candidates as can pass 
an examination in a second Indian language, 
other than classical. 

The other resolutions were neither 
noteworthy: nor were they discussed fully 
and without reservations. The Third Five- 
Year Plan was also “approved.” 

l Tue EpITOR 
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‘Pandit Nehru Speaks 


At his monthly Press Conference held on 
January 18, 1961, Pandit Nehru gave expression 
to certain views and opinions on different sub- 
jects which deserve the consideration of the 
intelligent public of India. The recent Sino- 
Pakistani talks about demarcating the boundary 
of that part of Kashmir which Pakistan is occupy- 
ing illegally have not caused India, said Pandit 
Nehru, any “serious concern” but only some 
“irritation”. China, apparently, never liked to dis- 
cuss that portion of the border with India and 
the Chinese attitude towards the demarcation of 
the boundary adjoining Sikkim and Bhutan was 
also similarly not at all keen: We think the 
Chinese have been hoping to play Pakistan 
against India by use of this handle and they are 
also hoping to rouse Sikkimese and Bhutanese 
“nationalism” against India: The Kashmiris (the 
Ladhakis) who are now in Pakistan and the 
Bhutanese and the Sikkimese who may feel like 
shaking off ‘India’s guardianship under instiga- 
tion of China, should know that the Chinese da 
not believe in any nationalism other than Chinese 
Nationalism. Every place coming under Chinese 
influence becomes an integrated part of China. 
Tibet has been declared to be China and if the 
Chinese ever manage to coritrol any part’ of 
Kashmir, Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim or Burma, those 
areas will inevitably become China. India, on the 
other hand, believes in local and regional sepa- 
rateness to a fault and that is a great boon for 
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small communities excepting of course, those 
areas which may become a part of Hindi rastra. 
Generally speaking the Chinese Communists are 
ruthless, shameless and unscrupulous. They have 
partly destroyed their own philosophy, culture 
and: civilisation in order to impose a minority 
dictatorship over the masses of China. They will 
similarly destroy all other social orders, institu- 
tions and ideals in order to make ‘the world 

“Peoples” China. 

_ Mr. Chou En-lai stated somewhere that India 
kept up the border dispute with China in order to 
get foreign aid and in order to suppress the Com- 
munist Mavement in India. Mr. Nehru, expressed 
hs surprise that'a man in Mr. Chou En-lai’s posi- 
tion should make such statements. Mr. Chou En- 
lai of course, in the opinion of other people, is 
as' shameless and unscrupulous as the party he 
represents. Mr. Nehru should give-up his illu- 
sions about the VIPs of other lands. ‘ He will 
then understand Real Polilik. 

Referring to Nepal Mr. Nehru said, the 
people of India were sad over the set-back ob 
Democracy there. He also said that Nepalese inde- 
pendence had become more real after the British 
Government of India was abolishd. The Indian 
Government did not interfere with the Govern- 
ment of Nepal in any matter whatsoever. The 
British used to.control their foreign relations and 
the Nepalese could not form alliances or make 
treaties with other powers without reference to 
Britain, Today the Nepalese are quite free and 
fully sovereign. Mr. Nehru did not say whether 
this has been an unmixed blessing to Nepal and 
India. In our opinion the Indo-Nepalese relations 
should have „been more realistic and comprehen- 
sive from the beginning of the new regime in 

India. Had these been so defined and fixed, 

Koirala could not have gone ‘off the rails in the 

manner he did and the Nepalese “democracy” 


would not have collapsed. The Indian “demo- 
cracy? should also derive wisdom from the 
Nepalese show down. A.C. 


American Declaration of Independence 
On the 4th of July, 1776, was made, the 
famous declaration in America which sepa- 
rated the United States of America from 
the ruling country and its king and, made 
these States Independent. This was done a3 
the peoples of those States found that 
Great Britain was progressively reducing 
' the rights and freedoms of the peoples of 
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‘the colonies and was imposing an absolute 


autocracy upon them. The Declaration of 
Independence provides material for thought 
to all people for all time when they find 
that their, rights and freedoms are being 
impinged upon and veiled or open auto- 
cracy is being introduced in their govern-~ 
ance. Such passages as those quoted below 
are of the very essence f human justice 
and truth; and constitute the foundations 


‘of modern political thought. It also gives a 


picture of evil absolutism and misgovern- 
ment which has parallels in real life even 
to-day in certain fake democracies. 

“We hold ‘these truths to be self- 
evident that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happi- 
ness—that to secure these Rights Govern- 
ments are instituted among Men, desiring 
their just Powers from the consent of the 
governed, that whenever any Form of 
Government becomes destructive of these 
Ends, it is the Right of the People to alter 
or to abolish it, .... The History of the 
present King of Great Britain is a History 
of repeated Injuries and Usurpations, all 
having in direct object the establishment of 
an absolute Tyranny over these States .... 
let Facts be submitted .... 

“He has refused his Assent to Laws, the 
most wholesome and necessary for the 
Public Good. 


“He has endeavoured to prevent the 
Population of the States .... 

“He has obstructed the Administration 
of Justice,.... He has made Judges depend- 
ent on his will alone for the Tenure of their 
offices and the amount and the payment of 
their salaries. 

“He has erected a Multitude of new 
offices, and sent hither swarms of officers 
to harass our people, and eat out their: 
substance. P f 

“He has excited domestic Insurrections 
amongst us and has endeavoured to bring 
on the Inhabitants of our Frontiers the 
merciless Indian savages whose known Rule 
of Warfare, is an undistinguished destruction 
of all ages, sexes. and conditions.” 


+ 7 : 7 A. Cc. 
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“Democracy” 

The supporters of Democracy in India 
are very much worried over the set back to 
dernocracy in Nepal. There are those sayings 
which exhort people tọ “oil their own 
charkas” and we feel that there is a greater, 

™ though invisible, set-back to democracy in 
India than one may consider possible under 
the leadership of a man like Pandit Nehru. 
The preamble to the Indian Constitution 
goes like this, “We, the people of India, 
having solemnly resolved to constitute 
India into a Sovereign Democratic Republic 
and to secure to all its citizens : 


Justice, social, economic and political ; 

Liberty of thought, expression, belief, 
faith and worship ; 

Equality of status and of opportunity, 
and to promote among them all; 

Fraternity assuring the dignity of the 
individual and the unity of the 
Nation ; 

In our Constituent Assembly this 
twenty-sixth day of November, 1949, 
do; 

Hereby Adopt, Enact and give to our- 
selves this Constitution.” 

Now, are we getting more and more or 
even as much as before of Justice, Equality 
and Fraternity ? Is it social justice to push 
people out of their homes by ruthless 
violence as has been done in Assam with 
the knowledge and, perhaps, connivance of 
some of those who made the above Con- 
stitution? Is it economic and political 
justice to treat people in their own ances- 
tral homes as immigrants in point of 
economic and political rights and privileges 
as has been done to the peoples of Singh- 
bhum, Manbhum and other places? Is it 
liberty of thought and expression or of 
belief, to be dosed with propaganda made 
by the Ministry of Information ? Is it, also, 

. any kind of liberty of thought to be forced 
to give up one’s own language and to be 
forced to read, write and , speak another 
language, as has been done to the Bhoj- 
puris, the Maithils and to many other 
people in what was once Bengal? Is 
there any equality of status or opportunity 
anywhere in India? Are there not millions 
who cannot get jobs anyhow or food, hous- 
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ing, clothing! or the basic requirements of 
life ? And, are not the privileged few given 
hcuses snatched away from others, financial 
assistance, out of funds created by taxes 
extorted from the péor and every advantage 
in every field while the people of India 
suffer? And, is Fraternity growing or 
slowly going out of existence between 
communities all over India ? A.C. 
Khrushchev on Peace 


Mr. Khrushchev has now delivered a 
long lecture on peaceful co-existence. He 
has discovered that when wars break out 
it is the poor workers’ who die in largest 
numbers. In the circumstances he thinks 
wars are bad for workers, and, therefore, 
bad for Communism. For, in a capitalist 
state, there are many citizens who are not 
workers, and, therefore, can die without 
any loss to the world; but in a Communist 
Szate all able-bodied men and women are 
workers, all young people are potential 
workens, and all superannuated persons are 
ex-workers. Any deaths in a Communist 


State are the deaths of workers in some 


shape or form and, are, therefore, a great 
tragedy which should be avoided at any 
cost. While dilating upon the demerits of 
wars as an institution, Mr. Khrushchev, 
perhaps, suddenly remembered comrade 
Mao skulking somewhere in the immediate 
vicinity in the hope of catching brothel 
Khrushchev on the wrong foot. He, therefore 
immediately modified his general con- 
Cemnation of wars and began to talk about 
those “sacred conflicts’ by which the 
forces of communism effected “nationa 
liberations.” ._We do not know whethe 
the massacres of the Hungarians and the 
Tibetans were classifiable as wars o 
“national liberation” and as “sacred con 
flicts,” but we do know that those liberate< 
nations retained very little of their origina 
nationhood and became something quite 
different after liberation. The Tibetans, fo 
instance, became Chinese after they hac. 
been “liberated” by “sacred conflicts.” The 
Hungarians who were liberated did no. 
change their nationality ; but such of thera 
as were on the wrong side in that “sacrec 
conflict” were dead by the time theis 
liberation was completed. A.C, 
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3lankets to D. P.s fe 

In India, even the beggars on the street 
pay taxes by buying something or other for 
consumption which yield revenue to the 
State. In fact, anybody who smokes, chews 
Fan, puts on any clothing or drinks tea, 
Felps to swell the revenues in an indirect 
manner. Such beggars as beg from foreign- 
ers, which many of them do in Calcutta, 
Delhi, Bombay or Madras, help to improve 
tne foreign exchange position of the Govern- 
ment to the extent that they receive money 
from foreigners who obtain Indian currency 
in exchange of their dollars, pounds, etc. 
Beggars or the D.P.s are, therefore, tax- 
payers and they are not anti-social in 
tke same sense that of pickpockets or 
dacoits are; though they are a social pro- 
biem. The Government, however, treat them 
with extreme contempt and indifference and 
alow them to die of cold on the pavements; 
also of disease and starvation. The recent 
propaganda carried on by the Calcutta Daily 
che Statesman drawing public attention to 
the D.P.s on the pavements who lived on cha- 
riy and were dying of cold; certainly did 
ne good to the prestige of our sanctimonious 
rulers, who were too busy with atomic 
reactors and similar big things to have any, 
time for the beggars and other suffering 
members of Indian humanity. The Statesman 
cic a very good turn to those who suffer 
anc die, without help from the Government, 
ky giving them. blankets subscribed for by 
the Statesman staff and others; as well as, 
by stimulating the Red Cross and other 
organisations to distribute blankets. The 
Incian Government are spending thousands 
of 2rores every year on their pet plans and 
are obtaining funds for the same on the 
principle of beg, borrow or extort; but the 
problems of unemployment, poverty, illi- 
teracy and disease are not only remaining 
very alive but are becoming more acute 
ttan ever before. i 


A.C. 
Edreation By Post 
In the Third Five-Year Plan. of the 
Government of India, we are told there are 
provisions for night colleges and correspon- 
dence colleges which will cost the country 
170 lacs of rupees. It would appear that in 
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the opinion of the Government of India a 
higher priority should be given to the edu- 
cation of partly educated people who, only 
can make use of night colleges and postal 
tuition ; than one should grant to primary 
education which moulds and stimulates the 
juvenile mind. One hundred and seventy 
lacs of rupees can easily put into operation 
about 500 schools for boys and girls and these 
schools can educate a quarter of a million 
boys and girls. Such schools give employ- 
ment to rural people, and 500 schools could 
employ about 6,000 teachers. Correspond- 
ence colleges and night colleges will be 
run by city people and the persons taking 
advantage of such arrangements will be by 
and large of the urban class. Most of the 
“aid” will no doubt go to the favoured 
persons of the Ministers and the political 
leaders and such ' protege’s of the V.I.Ps 
being what they are, will misuse the funds 
put at their disposal to a great extent. 
This provision of 170 lacs is, therefore, likely 
to be in aid of the favourites in court, 
rather than of any use to people who deserve 
to be educated. For all we know the night 
colleges and the correspondence colleges 
may disseminate knowledge of Rashtravasha 
to the people of India, in which case it will 
be another example of expenditure incurred 
out of public funds, which should be spent 
out of party funds. In a true democracy 


public funds are not considered to be 
party funds. But, is India a true 
democracy ? 

A. C. 
Encroachments 


Recently some encroachments on the 
city’s pavements were forcibly terminated 
by order of the Court, and such of our sym- 
pathetic public, who never willingly give 
one naya paisa to charity and appease their 
yearnings for helping distressed humanity, 
by expressing sympathy for the poor who ' 
break the law and deprive other people of 
their lawful rights and possessions, imme- 
diately burst into tears over this heartless 
action of the authorities. It was no doubt 
taken for granted that the poor have a sort 
of divine right to build hutments on the 
public highways in order to engage in trade; 
in the same manner as it is taken for 
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granted that pedestrians have a right to 
* deliberately obstruct motor 
cross the Chowringhee or Bentinck Street 
at every yard of those roads by wading 
into the traffie with the first fingers of their 
deft hands raised above their shoulders. 
Among other temporary encroachments 
upon public rights and other people’s pos- 
sessions one may mention those who sleep 
on the landings or raised thresholds of other 
people’s houses, park buses and taxis in the 
narrow lanes of big cities, scream, yell and 
loudly abuse one another in public parks, 
loiter or stand in groups at street corners, 
| make the night hideous by singing loudly 
| out of tune or by playing on instruments 
in a semi-skilled manner, hire fly taxis and 
loiter in the streets with empty rickshaws, 
} hand or cycle carts, weave in an out of pro- 
per lanes of traffic in an over smart man- 
ner, and all those hawkers, pedlars, beggars 
and others, who have the freedom of the 
cities of India. Encroachments, temporary 
and of longer duration are found all over 
` India in all fields and in every walk of life 
and the public are constantly at the mercy 
of the roughs, the toughs, the ill-bred, the 
anti-social and the barbarous grabbers of 
self-created privileges which do not right- 
4 fully belong to them. The Law in India is 
for the chastisement of the weak, the meek 
and the timid; and’ there are many who 
can defy the Law with or without the 
connivance of the keepers of the Law. 
A.C. 


Rashtra and Rashtrabhasha 

The necessity for having a single 
language for purposes of State all over 
India is universally felt and admitted. But, 
when Hindi was chosen as the State langu- 
age of India, those whose mother tongue was 
Hindi as well as those who thought they 
could adopt Hindi as their mother language, 
pounced upon this opportunity to push 
their selfish ends. The Government of 
India, in which certain Hindi speaking 
public men were in very important posi- 
tions, immediately confused the issue of a 
language by mixing with it the issue of 
considering persons whose mother language 
was Hindi asa separate group. ‘In. the 
book, India in 1960, published by the 


traffic and, 
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Government of India at the cost of the pub- 
lic, there is a distinct effort at proving how 
large a group were the Hindi speaking bloc. 
There is also a clear indication that the 
Government of India were not attached tov 
strongly to any scruples to prove their case 
which was that the natural Hindi speaker 
outnumbered vastly the natural speakers 
of any other language. This was quite un- 
necessary. For, if India could choose to 
have English as her State language with 
not many natural born English speakers in 
India, why could she not have Hindi as a 
national language without creating a Hindi 
bloc on the demographic basis? The pre- 
sent anti-Hindi feeling among all other 
linguistic groups in India is due to this none 
tco cleverly veiled attempt by the Govern- 
ment of India to prove that natural Hindi 
speakers are about 40% of India’s popula- 
tion. In fact those whose mother tongue is 
Hindi in India would constitute about 10% 
of our population. The rest of the alleged 
Hindi speakers are fake. 


A.C. 

Shortage of Capital and Foreign Exchange 
Mr. Morris J. Solomon, a specialist sent 

to the Indian Statistical Institute under 
Technical Co-operation Mission by the 
United States of America, addressing the 
Indian Institute of Production Engineers, 
said, that Shortage of Capital and Foreign 
xchange were important limiting factors 
in the field of Industrial Expansion. 
Shortage of capital for industry, of course, 
is due to the general poverty of the people 
of India and to the more profitable oppor- 
tunities for using whatever surplus money 
the rural and the bazar folk have in money 
lending, small trade, financing cultivation 
and the movement of commodities etc., etc. 
The ordinary people of India do not keep 
money in banks, nor invest in securities or 
skares. In the 500,000 villages of India, 
there must be 5,000,000 persons who are 
capable of investing 5,000,000,000 rupees 
annually in industry; but they would not 
do so. In the cities and towns which 
number nearly 4000, there must again be 
about 4,000,000 persons who can invest 
enormous sums of money in industry, but 
də not do so. The reasons are that they 
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do not think such investments are profit- 
able or safe. Land, houses, ornaments and 
stocks of goods are what they consider 
gilt edged. In the cities there are those 
who invest in industry; but they are not 
many. And the Governments economic 
pæœicy is slowly reducing their savings by 
heavy taxes and by not controlling the 
price level. Foreign Exchange does not 
flow towards India easily because of the 
Government’s economic policy and because 
foraigners can not invest in India with any 
degree of freedom, nor private people in 
India procure foreign capital freely. In 


other words, the Government of India are 
themselves largely responsible for the shori-, 


age of Capital and Foreign Exchange which 
they require so badly. 
f A. C. 
Visva-Bharati 

Rabindranath Tagore set up the’ Visva- 
Bharati University on the principles which 
were the spirit of his Santiniketan. 
Universal Brotherhood, Peace among 
‘Nations, appreciation of each others thoughts 
and culture and the development of those 
funcamentals in social organisation and the 
economy of the peoples of the Earth which 
had been the main spring of human civili- 
sation; were- the clear cut facets of Visva- 
Bharati. Since the death of Rabindranath 
Tagore Visva-Bharati has undergone many 
changes and people who have seen it grow 
from infancy to maturity often feel a great 
‘loss when they revisit this great centre of 
universal culture. This they feel on 
account of the change in the atmosphere of 
Santiniketan due to the control exercised 
over its affairs by the Central Government. 
We have no clear knowledge of what has 
happened in Santiniketan and Visva- 
Bharati, but we have heard about this 
charige off and on from many persons who 
should know what they had been discussing. 
It may be accepted as a fact, that things 
are being managed in Visva-Bharati in a 
manner which the Poet would ` not have 
approved of had he been alive., This being 
the centenary year of Rabindranath Tagore, 
we should be pleased if the spirit of Tagore 
could be fully revived in Visva-Bharati 
and Santiniketan. The spirit of Gandhi is 
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dead in India, for reasons of State we be- 
lieve. Rabiridranath Tagore was also univer- 
sally admired and respected. His name is 
a great asset to India and Visva-Bharati 
and Santiniketan. are institutions which 


should not be improved upon by the offi-_ 


cials and others appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India. They have given money to 
these institutions, no doubt; but that does 
not entitle them to make it yet another 
Governmental AKADEMY. z 
A.C. 


Bharat Krishak Samaj ; 
The great exhibition in Taratola Road, 
Behala, in the suburbs of Calcutta is sup- 
posed. to be the first of its kind in India, and 
it aims at the improvement of agriculture 
in India. Those who had been to see it call 
it a glamorous maze of machinery, charts 
and statistics, and all cultivators who have 
graduated in science, mathematics or engi- 
neering should gain immensely by a visit 
to this exhibition. Unfortunately, our culti- 
vators cannot gain very much from the 
exhibits at this show; for the reason that 
the vast majority of them will never see it. 
And, even if they did see it, they would 
lack the ability to make anything out of it 
to their advantage. For our cultivators, 
like our Government, lack knowledge and 
imagination. Had our Government had any 
knowledge of facts and the imagination to 
see in their mind what effect this exhibition 
would have upon the cultivators; they 
would have put the whole exhibition in a. 
railway train and carried it from centre to 
centre all over India, so that the real culti- 
vators could see the exhibits. As it is, it 
is very good advertisement for the Govern- 


ment, but hardly of any good to the culti- | 


vators and agriculturists. of India. It also 
shows up the lack of common sense and a 
sense of reality in those who think of such 
expensive methods not doing what they 
want to do. We must, however, thank our 
Government for not organising the exhibi- 
tion in’ London or New York. Shortage of 
foreign exchange we suppose? 
A. C. 

Phizo and Nagaland 

The Government of India, though wed- 
ded to the idea of law and order and non- 
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violence, have an attraction for sadistic 
exhibitions staged by believers in violence 
and crime. For instance, the Assamese 


some time ago committed murders, rape and 


arson on a mass scale on the Bengali speak- 
ing people of the State of Assam and our 
Prime Minister ọwned up publicly that he 
had a sneaking admiration for the Assameše 
Youth (who had committed those crimes). 
We suppose those whose “marital” duties 
demand that they should be non-violent 
and law-abiding ; incline inevitably towards 
violence and law breaking, as a relaxation 
from the rigorous discipline of “married” 
life. 
Government feel for the rowdies who are 
trying to break up India is, therefore, under- 
standable from psycho-analytical angle. 
We cannot approve of:it; but they cannot 
help it. In the case of the Naga country, 
the violence and law breaking is directed 
towards the Government of India who try 
to govern the Nagas by the Assamese or 


some such types who are unattractive to the 


Nagas. The Government of India have 
this habit of imposing Bhojpuris upon the 
‘Oraons or. the. Bengalis, or, the Banias upon 
the Kshatriyas, and they have only them- 
selves to blame if a Phizo crops up and starts 
a rebellion with or without foreign assist- 
ance. If the Nagas elect Phizo as their 
Chief Minister, it will be very awkward: for 
the Government of India. Pandit’ . Nehru 
will have to muster up his sneaking admi- 
ration for all who wage war against Govern- 
ment established by Law. 
A c 

Our Republic 


On Republic day we engaged ir a little 
careful thinking about the nature and origin of 
our Republic. A Republic is a concern of the 
public and by the public one understands the sum 


‘total of all individuals in any group, community, 


race, place or nation. When we talk about our 
sovereign democratic Republic of India, we natu- 
rally assume that it is a’ Government or State 
which is the concern of the public of India. That 
is, the people of India manage this State or Govern- 
ment of India. ‘Looking into its origin, we find 
that a political party, viz., a group of persons who 
worked together for a political purpose, took over 
the Government of India in August, 1947, from 
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the British who had been governing India before 
that in behalf of the British people. This politi- 
cal party which called itself the Indian National 
Congress was an exclusive body and its member- 
ship was open to only such persons, as: agreed 
with the leaders. of the party in matters of ideo- 
logy which were not limited by political consi- 
deraions only. As a result: of this exclusiveness, 
the party never had a. large enough membership 
to consider itself co-extensive with the public of 
India. This party, : moreover, agreed to divide 
India into two parts and to form two States out 
of one India; the two States being India and 
Pakistan as from the day of their independent 
existence, the 15th of August, 1947, India, there- 
fore, was not created nor organised as an indepen- 
dent state by the people or public of India of 
their own free will and choice. It so happened 
that the British wanted to hand over the Govern- 
ment of India to certain parties of their choice 
and they selected the Indian National Congress 
for India and the Muslim League for Pakistan. 
The reasons which impelled the British to leave 
India, were mainly of post-war origin. The 
British had lost so heavily’ in their war against 
Hitler, Tojo and Mussolini that they could no 
longer face the possibility of an armed rebellion 
in India. Subhas Chandra Bose had proved to the 
British that their great faith in the loyalty of the 
war-like tribes and clans of India was based upon 
thin air and a mutiny in the Indian Army could 
be easily engineered: by the leaders of the Nation. 
The Indian National Congress was sworn to non- 
violence; but- who knew how long they or their 
ideology. would last? So the- British handed over 


“power and left their gaddi while the going was 


good. 

India was declared a Republic in 1950, but 
the nature of the ‘Government remained the 
same. That is, the Indian National’ Congress 
organised the sovereign Democratic Republic of 
India in proper style and with all legal: formali- 
ties fully provided and carried out. We have now 
a Constitution prepared for us and legally insti- 
tuted by the same political party; who now hold 
elections and come into power in proper demo- 
cratic style. But, the Indian National Congress, 
which is a political party and not representative 
of the people or public of India, arrogates to it- 
self the right-to decide how India will be or should 
be ruled, and, even issue directives to the “repre- 
sentatives of the people”, who are elected by the 
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yeuple to rule India according to the directions 
-sued ‘to them by the above-mentioned political 
arty. We do not know whether the glory of a 
3cvereign Democratic Republic is reduced to any 
extent, if the representatives of the people are 
made to legislate and the executives forced to 
govern the Country in accordance with the open 
zs well as secret directives issued.by a handful 
cf men who call themselves by a high-sounding 
tame. And judging by results, the Indian National 
Ccngress and its leaders do not usually and 
drictly work within the bounds of high political 
cx sccio-ethical principles; but come down quite 
¿ften to a level where their actions constitute, 
joboery, nepotism and diversion of gainful con- 
tacts, permits, licences, etc., into specially 
favoured channels. So that, the Indian National 
Congress have developed traits which make it 
resemble a Managing Agency more than a poli- 
tca arty. We do not know witether the Indian 
ational Congress or the other political parties 
o? India come under the jurisdiction of the Regis- 
tza. Joint Stock Companies; but, in our opinion, 
tLeiz activities should be subjected to scrutiny by 
seme authority empowered by the people of India, 
a: against the Government of India which is sub- 
scrvient to the political party or parties. ‘Whether 
a republic can cease to be a public concern (res 
p4biicus) and become a concern of the political 


party which manages to win the elections is a 
question which political science wallahs can 
arswez, We, as the wearers of the shoe that 


pinenes, know that the political parties of India 
aid their leaders are quite capable of and they 
are in the habit of, usurping public rights and 
cr2aiirg privileges and advantages for them- 
se ves and for their overlords and masters, one 
political party habitually carries on negotiations 
wil foreign governments in order to bring India, 
sore day, within their hegemony. In such cir- 
cuenstances, the political parties of India, as cons- 
tiLitcd now, are the greatest forces of disruption 
_ in cnr Sovereign Democratic Republic. 


A.C. 
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On Shooting A Tiger : 

The Daily Mirror, has taken strong excep- 
tion to the shooting of a tiger by Prince Philip 
and so has Mr. Kingsley Martin writing in the 
Daily Herald. They have both thought that the 
killing of animals for sport would hurt public 
feelings in India and in Great Britain. Some 
Indians and a few Europeans consider all killing 
as immoral and bad; but the majority of Indians 
as well Europeans do not think so. All who eat 
meat, fish, eggs, etc., cannot take offence at kill- 
ing of animals; and even vegetarians and the 
advocates of Ahimsa will agree to the killing of 
dangerous animals like tiger, panthers, crocodiles 
and snakes. Apparently, the hosts of the Queen of 
Britain and her consort, viz., the Government of 
India, who are wedded to the idea of non-violence 
have not thought it immoral, degrading or harm- 
ful to organise a shoot for the Royal visitors. That 
some members of the British Press feel strongly 
against it is surprising though we appreciate the 
spirit in which the criticism has been offered. We 
may say to Mr. Kingsley Martin that Shikar is 
not the exclusive sport of Maharajahs and Sahibs. 
Tt has been engaged in by all classes and the best 
shikaris of India have not always been Maha- 
rajahs or British sahibs of the official class. And 
not all shikaris have been anti-social persons 
considerations. In fact 
many Shikaris, Maharajahs and Sahibs have been 
pretty good men whom humanity should remem- 
her with gratitude. We can assure Mr. Kingsley 
Martin and the Daily Mirror too that the Indian 
public do not and cannot think ill of any one who 
shoots a tiger and we would go so far as to assert 
that the shooting of feathered game too cannot 
lower anyone in public esteem. If the Queen had 
to please all opinion everywhere, she will have to 
be a teetoteller, a non-smoker, a vegetarian and 
she will have to do and not do a host of other 
things which various groups of persons support 
or condemn in Great Britain and ‘in India. 


s A.C. 


THE QUEEN’S ROLE IN THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
; By Sir IVOR JENNINGS, 
Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge University, England 


When: a constitutional lawyer tries -to explain 
the position of Queen Elizabeth II in the Common- 
wealth he gets into difficulties forthwith. To begin 
with, whose Queen is she? She is often described 
as the Queen of England and though there 
has not in fact been a Queen of England since 
1707, there is something in the term because she 
has somewhat different constitutional respon- 
sibilities in England, Wales, Scotland’ and 
Northern Ireland. It is, however, simpler to say 
that she is the Queen of the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
(which has declared its intention to become a 
republic in May, 1961), Ceylon and Nigeria. 
India, Pakistan and Ghana are republics with 
Presidents as Heads of State and the Federation 


„of Malaya has a Malay ruler—the Yang Di 


Pertuan Agong—as Head of State. All these 
countries recognise the Queen as the symbol of 
their free association and as such the Head of 
the Commonwealth. 

Nor is this all. In Canada and Australia the 
Governments of the provinces and states are the 
Queen’s Governments functioning in her, name. 
There are, besides, all the territories which are 
not yet fully self-governing. 


Reigns But Does Not Rule 

The position is really less complicated than 
it sounds. If the Queen had actually to govern 
all these territories, the job would require a 
super-woman. Actually she governs none of them: 
she reigns but does not rule. The device which 
Britain was in the process of developing at the 
time of the American revolution was that of 
responsible government, whereby the functions 
of the Monarch were in fact exercised by 
ministers who were members of and responsible 
to the Legislature. The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence blamed George II because the responsibility 
was his; but nobody blamed George V and 
George VI personally’ for any acts of the United 
Kingdom Government. 


‘This development not only allowed a 
monarchy to become a democracy; it enabled it 
to become a ‘whole collection of democracies 
spread over five continents. Even where self- 
government is not fully developed or in a place 
like the Ascension Island where it could not be 
developed, the Queen does not rule. Her re- 
presentative (usually styled the Governor) ex~ 


‘ercises his powers in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of a responsible minister in one of the 
independent countries (such as the Unitet 
Kingdom, Australia or New Zealand). 

The device of responsible government doe: 
not deprive the Queen of political functions. Qh. 
the contrary it adds to their importance, fo 


‘ responsible ministers are party politicians and 


therefore, partisans. Besides, the Monarch is 
permanent while the ministers are “transient and 
embarrassed phantoms”. The ministers have t 
seek re-election within five years at the most anc 
may be turned out by lack of parliamentary ot 
party support before then;, in fact; in the Unitec 
Kingdom no government ever lasts for’ more 
taan 10 years. The Queen reigns by operatiot 
af the law, does not need election or re-election, 
and can, therefore, take a long view. 
l Politically Impartial 

The process must be explained in relatio: 
to the United Kingdom where the Queer 
usually functions personally because in the othe: 
countries of the Commonwealth, of which she is 
the Queen, she usually functions by deputy (in 
the independent countries the Governor-General) 
The Queen exercises two functions of major 
political importance. The first is the appointment 
of a Prime Minister. Since he must have c 
majority in the House of Cornmons, this usually 
involves merely a formal appointment of thi 
Leader of the majority party. It may happen. 
however, that the majority has no leader as 
when the Queen appointed Mr. Macmillan ir 
1956, or that no party has a majority as in 1929 
or that there has been a split which requires a 
new alignment as in 1931. Then the Monarch’: 
function becomes of great political importance. 

Her second function relates to the dissolution 
of Parliament. Dissolution is a  formidabk 
weapon because it enables the government tc 
„appeal to the people against the legislature: it 
.enables.a responsible government to be a strong 
government. It can, however, be abused in the 
interest of the party in majority. It is, therefore. 
recognised that this is the one case in which thc 
Queen need not take the “advice” of her govern- 
ment and, accordingly, she is usually not given 
the advice in the circumstances in which it might 
not be accepted. 

These functions can be left with the Queer 
because they „need to be exercised by an 
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impartial judge and she is politically impartial 
because she has no political past and no politi- 
‘cal future. In other matters she always accepts 
the “advice”. Even so, many decisions have 
formally to be taken by her and even where the 
decisions are taken by ministers she is aware 


that they are being proposed, for she receives 


all the Cabinet papers and as many other papers 
as she wishes to see. At any stage a can de- 
mand an explanation. = 


It is in fact the practice to vest the most 
important decisions in the Queen in order that 
she may be consulted. If a power is vested in 
ministers -it might be exercised for party 
purposes. - P 

Calming Influence 

The influence which Monarchs have so fre- 
quently exercised over the past 100 years has 
usually been of a different character. Politics is 
an exciting profession, even more exciting under 
a responsible government than under any other 
forms of democratic government, because 
politicians face each other across the floor 
of a narrow assembly, attack each other fiercely, 
exaggerate their own merits and the defects of 
the: opponents, and generally excite themselves 
by the exuberance of their own verbosity. 

The Queen reads it all in cold print next day 
and no doubt realises that the question at issue 
is probably a choice between bad alternatives. 
It is not difficult for her to lower the temperature 
to suggest an acceptable compromise—perhaps 
to suggest a third solution which is no- worse 
than the bad alternatives and more widely 
acceptable. The Monarch can give good advice 
because she has no axe to grind, no votes to 
catch, no jobs to look forward to. The Queen 
will still be there when the 
cver. 


The Queen’s principal activities are, how- 
ever, social, philanthropic and even moral—or 
al east the maintenance of 
stardards. Politicians like. to believe that a 
country is ruled by them. In fact it-is not, for 
little of our daily life is regulated by politics. 
Religion, learning art, literature, music, 
commerce and industry, recreation and so forth 
are not run by politicians at least on our- side 
cf the Iron Curtain. In these matters the Queen 
and indeed the whole Royal family take an active 
Fart, mostly by stimulation. 

‘This is a very large job indeed, and rare 


Opposition takes _ 


accepted moral, 
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is the day on which the Court Circular does not 
announce the performance of two or three 
social functions of public importance. No, less 
than six members of the Royal family spend 
most of their time at it. Moreover, it is done at 
little cost to the country. The total annual cost 
of the whole Royal family to public funds is 
£641,000 or less than three pence per resident 
citizen per annum. 


Similar functions are carried on by the 
Queen’s representatives (usually the Governor- 
General) in those countries of which she is Head 
of State. She receives a full account from the 
Governor-General every quarter; she sees a 
selection of press cuttings; whenever a minister 
of one of those countries is in London, he has 
an audience with the Queen; and some matters 
of peculiar importance are attended to by the 
Queen personally on the. advice of her overseas. 
ministers. 

There is no need to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the Queen’s activities. There would no 
doubt have been. a republic in Britain for three 
centuries: if the experiments of the Long Parlia- 
ment had not ended with the recall of the 
Monarchy. It would, however, be difficult to 
find a republican now-—-not merely because of 
the sentiment which attaches to an institution so 
ancient, nor because as is so commonly alleged 
of a particularly conservative streak in British 
politics, but because responsible government is 
a very convenient -system and it works better 
with an irremovable Monarch than with an 
elected president as most of the democracies of 
Europe have shown. The Monarchy itself is 
always under gentle criticism, and, _ therefore, 
adapis itself to changing ideas. ' 


Nor must the political value of the senti- 
ment be ignored. It is convenient to be able to. 
draw a distinction between the state and govern- 
ment to serve the Queen rather than the govern- 
ment. It is convenient too to have an institution . 
which can serve seven or more independent 
countries and so provide a focus for a common 
citizenship without limiting independence or 
infringing the several citizenships. -There is too 
still something in the divinity that hedges a king. 
In all countries people serve the community at 
great inconvenience to themselves. But it is 
easier when the request is in the Queen’s ‘name, 
because of ‘the tradition that a request from the 
Queen is a command, 
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Contradictions—Inherent But Not Irreconcilable 


7 


Tue statement issued by Dr. Sampurnanand, 
announcing his decision to resign the Chief 
Ministership of U.P., specifically mentioned that 
apart from the question of fulfilling the obliga- 
tion to maintain moral standards in public life, 
which was“ more or less a matter of personal 
aspect, there was a public aspect of the matter 
to which he preferred to draw attention by his 
offer to resign. He referred to certain “inherent 
contradictions in the present political set up” 
and proposed to take up this question at fuller 
length at a later date. 

In reply to `a query by a PEE he 
further said that, normally; in a democratic con- 
stitution, as it was fairly well-known to all, 
there was a legislature party and that was all. 
But in India the Congress had parallel bodies, 
namely Provincial 
State level and the Parliamentary Board at the 
All-India stage. Members of the 
latures were elected by a large body of electors 
comprising people holding various shades 
political opinion, and the Government, which 
might be compared to an Executive Committee 
of the legislature, was completely responsible to 
it for the. administration of the country. The 
members of the Provincial Congress Committees 
and the All-India Congress Committee, on the 
other hand, were chosen by a small electorate 
composed of members of only one particular 
party and the Executive Committee. had“ no 
administrative responsibilities. In sich a case; it 
would be surprising if there were not .sharp 
cleavages of opinion: 

” Continuing his remarks Dr. Sampurnanand 
said, it would? be a fitting. close to his uninter- 
rupted service to the Congress for a period of 
forty years if his voluntary removal from public 
life could bring about better understanding 
amongst “Compression and make the Congress a 
better and a stronger instrument for the service 

of the people. At the’ same time, he hoped that in 
the dispensation that was being envisaged, the 
legislature would be allowed to retain the power 
and independence which the Constitution gave it. 
_ Otherwise, democracy would have no future. 

The observations of Dr. Sampurnanand 
specially referring to inherent contradictions in 
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Congress Committees at the’ 
State- Legis-" 


of 
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the present working of the Congress Party are 
fundamental in character. These cannot be lightly 
byepassed nor can such vital questions be lefi 
to take care of themselves. There must be = 
scientific study of the present political set up ic 
Tadia, the . techniques of its operation and the 
policy that has evolved through the practice 
adopted by the party in its different stages of 
growth before any proper appraisal can be made. 

More so, the international trends of party 
growth and its working, though varying in varied 
regions of the world, gives enough materials to 
indicate as to how the basic character of party 
growth is moulded by the local factors that pre- 
dominate in the particular stage. Proper under- 
standing of our party system could as well be 
ensured by a clear grasp of the mechanism of 
party working in world perspective. 

There had been earlier. occasions when 
prominent Congressmen put forth their construc- 
tive suggestions for bringing about workable 
arrangements that could obviate all dangers of 
mutual rivalry between the legislature party and 
its organisational counterpart. 

Jt was in November, 1947, in the AICC 
meeting held in “Delhi in the presence. of 
Gandhiji, that Acharya J. B. Kripalani, announc- 
ing his decision to resign ‘from the President- 
skip of the Congress, similarly raised a moment- 


‘ous issue and appealed to the AICC to give a 


clear and positive directive which would in future 
serve as the guidance to all. He pointed’ out 
that ever since his election as the President of the 
organisation, the question as to what should be the 
relation of the Congress Executive to the Govern- 
ment at the Centre had perturbed his mind. This 
was a matter which was bound to affect for good 
or ill not only, the character of ' the Central 
Government in the new set up- but also the 
position of the Congress in the’ country. The 
indefiniteness of this relation had already caused 


‘confusion in the minds of the Congressmen and 


the general public who did not kow and could 
not understand where the responsibility for any 
particular decision, or the want of it, laid. 

= He enquired how the Congress was to give 
to the Government its active and enlightened co- 
operation unless its highest executive or at least 


i 
' 
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is popularly chosen head was taken into full 
confidence on important matters that affected the 
ration. If there was no free and full co- 

eration between the Governments and the 
Gcngress organisation, the result would be mis- 
understanding and confusion. 

It was the party which was in constant touch 
vih the people, in villages and in towns, and 
reflected changes in their will and temper. It 
was the party from which the Government of the 
cay derived its power. Any action which weak- 
ened the organisation of the party or lowered its 
jrestige in the eyes of the people must sooner 
cr later undermine the position of the Govern- 
nent. ilf, therefore, the present confusion was 
rot checked in time, he felt afraid that the 
Ccngress as an organisation: would speedily dis- 
integrate and its place in the national life would 
ke captured by some other organisation, might 
Le militant communalism or by the Communist 
Paty. 

Acharya Kripalani further said that the 
reed for this- co-operation was recognised, in 
tory but it was found missing in practice. It 
night be due to the fact that all Congressmen were 
ret united on basic policy or it might be that 
this co-operation was lacking because he, as the 
President of the organisation, did not enjoy the 
confidence of his colleagues in the Central 
Cabinet. If this was so, then he should be the last 
person to stand in the way of what was necessary 
in the interest of the nation. If by eliminating 
himself he could make room for co-operation 
between the Government and the Congress Presi- 
dent, none would be happier than himself. He 
Erew that by resigning at that critical juncture he 
was taking a great decision. But he was ready to 
taxe the risk if he was to be true to himself and 
to the charge that was placed in his hands. He 
zurther informed the members _ that he sought 
Gandhiji’s advice and that Gandhiji agreed with 
aim that under the circumstances he was justi- 
zed in resigning. : 

Another crisis arose in September, 1951, 
~vhen the AICC met in Delhi. Shri P. D. Tandon, 
-be Congress President, also tendered his re- 
siznation and made a statement to the effect that 
re did not agree with the demand of Shri 
Tewaharlal Nehru that the whole Working 
Zommittee should be dissolved and a new Work- 
irg Committee constituted. Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru seemed to believe. that by giving a shock 
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to the Congress and bringing about a change in 
the Working Committee, he would create a 
psychological effect in favour of the Congress. 
Shri Tandon could not accept this view 
believed that the work done by the Working 
Committee during the last ten months had helped 
in raising the moral standard of the Congress. 

Continuing. his remarks Shri Tandon said 
that the situation that had been created by. the 


resignation of Shri Jawaharlal Nehru was defini- — 


Congress. 


of Shri 


tely detrimental to the interest of the 
He could not agcept the resignation 
Nehru who was the symbol of the nation. At 
the same time, from the point of view of the 
Constitution and. of propriety, he could not ful- 
fil his desire. Out of this dilemma, he saw no 
other way out but to place his resignation before 
the AICC and to request the AICC to relieve hira 
of the responsibility of Presidentship. 

Recently, while the question of introducing 
amendments of the Congress Constitution was 
taken up, some prominent. members put forth 


their suggestions. for bringing about an integra- - 


tion between the two sections of the Congress. 
Shri K. Hanumanthaiya pointed out that the 
Congress Constitution was framed, long before 
the attainment of freedom, making provision for 
dual leadership in the States as well as in the 
Centre. Positions of authority and influence had 
been created in two spheres and in. two sections 
poised against each other for conflict. It was 
high time that the Constitution should be suitably 
amended to reflect the changes in the character of 
the Congress on its assumption of office, from that 
of a movement to that of a political party and 
it was.essential that the Congress had to become 
an integrated whole, working smoothly and har- 
moniously, with one leadership, This integration 


_had to be effected at all stages. The election of the’ 


President of the PCC by the members of the PCC 


and that of the Leader of the Congress Legisla~ 


ture Party exclusively by the members of the 
Congress Party, left room for a feeling -that the 
leader was an outsider so far as the PCC was 
concerned and the President of the PCC was an 
outsider so far as- the Congress Party was 
concernd. This feeling might be removed by an 
election in which both sections participated. 
Shri Hanumanthaiya, therefore, proposed 
that the Central Leader should be elected by a 
joint meeting of the members of the AJCC and 
the members of the Congress Party in Parliament. 


Te ee 
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Similarly, the State Leader should be elected at 
a joint meeting of the members of the PCC and 
members of the Congress Legislature Party of the 
State concerned. This mode of election of the 
leaders of the Central and of the States would 
completely remove the feeling of separateness. 
The leader jointly elected would feel that he had 
_the confidence of all sections of Congress mem- 
bers and was bound to accord equal treatment 
to them. 

The All-India Congress Goana would elect 
a Chairman annually, who would preside over 
its deliberations. The ofice of the President of 
the Congress would disappear. Each Session of 
the Congress would have a new President and 
the Working Committee might ‘select a senior 
Congressman to be the’ President of the Session 
each year. The Pradesh Congress Committee 
might elect its President who would preside over 
PCC meetings and work under the guidance of 


the Leader of the Congress Legislature Party 
- who would .be the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. | 


Prof. Humayun Kabir also made some 
suggestions in this connection. He proposed that 
the affairs of the State Congress should be 


managed by a State Congress Committee consti- 
tuted as follows : 
l. Leader of the State Congress Legislature 
Party, ex-officio President. 
. 2. An Executive Chairman nominated by the 


President. 
3. A General Secretary nominated by the 
President. -> \ 
- 4, Eleven members elected by the Congress 


members of the Central and State Legisla- 
ture Party from amongst themselves. 

5. Eleven members ‘lected by the PCCs 
members from amongst themselves. 


Similarly, the All-India Congress Committee 


should be constituted as follows : 
l."Leader of the -Congress Parliamentary 
Party, ex-officio President. 
2. Executive Chairman nominated by the 
President. 


3. General Secretary nominated by the Chair-. 


man with the approval of the President. 
4. Leaders of the.Congress Lepaan Parties 
in each State. 
5. Seventeen other members to be dewi by 
State Congress .Committees from amongst 
their members. 


1C: 


Prof. Kabir pointed out that with the accepi- 
ance of Parliamentary democracy, as India’s forri 
of Government, it was inevitable that Parliamet.t 
should become the supreme organ of the Natioa 
and as such the Parliamentary Party was boun | 
io gain importance vis-a-vis the .organisationel 
wing. 

Though very serious thoughts had been give1 
io this question by the Congress Leaders from 
time to time, as yet no definite stand has bee. 
taken to introduce radical changes in the Consti- 
tution to bring it in line with their recommen- 
dations, 

It is intéresting to note that there is a strang: 
coincidence in the sentiments expressed b7 
Acharya Kripalani, Shri P. D. Tandon and D:. 
Sampurnanand, the wordings being more or less 
identical and tinged with the noble feelings ci. 
unfailing devotion to the Congress caus? 
through complete self-effacement. All these thre 


‘national. leaders laid special emphasis on th: 


question that urgent steps should be taken t: 
bring about greater harmony and concord amonz 
Congressmen working in different spheres. But 
zach of them had his own interpretation of the 
political forces that were at play and, as a resul. 
their views considerably varied. 

Dr. Sampurnanand was of the opinion thal 
the members of the State Legislature by virtuz 
of their election from a-large body of electors 
comprising people of all shades of politiccl 
opinion were responsible to a large sector of the 
people and ‘stood at an advantage vis-a-vis th? 
members of the Provincial Congress : Committee: 
who were elected only by a small electorate com- 
posed of members of only one particular part:. 
Acharya Kripalani spoke a different languag . 
He strongly advocated that since the party we: 
in constant touch with the.people at large and 
reflected changes in the people’s will and tempe .~ 
it was the party from which the Governmert 
derived its power. Obviously, Acharya Kripalari 
wanted to establish the fact that the party had 1 
superior status and could reasonably claim duz 
recognition by the Government who should make 
it a regular practice to seek guidance from it. 

Shri P. D. Tandon, however, did not clinc1 
the issue and preferred~to make matters easy fcr 
the Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Undoubtedly, he also was strong in asserting 
that from the point of view of the Constitution 
and propriety, he .. could not fulfil the d- 
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sire of Sri Jawaharlal Nehru by reconstituting 


the ‘Working Committee that was constitutionally 
formed and found a way out of the impasse by 
submitting his own resignation. 

The recommendations of Shri. K. Hanuman- 
thaiya and Prof. -Kabir, though differing in de- 
tails, are also based on the assumption that’ the 
Parliamentary leader should have the first say in 
the administration as well as in the formation and 
working out of the policy and programme that 
rests with the organisation. 

These questions have got very wide implica- 
tions and the Congress Party in India is not the 
only organisation that had to face these compli- 
cations and work out a suitable formula by way 
of solution. The party system that has evolved in 
the different countries of the world in the various 


_ epochs offers several. examples which may be 


studied with considerable benefit 
students of Indian politics. __ 
Practically, everywhere the leadership of 
political parties had to grow-out of unending 
collision of opposing forces that struggled for the 
seizure of power. Democracy remains*the domi- 
nant doctrine of the contemporary age. ,. Demo- 
cratic principles demand that leadership: at all 
levels be elective and that it be frequently re-. 
newed, collective in character. But theré ‘are 
practical difficulties which come to the fore ‘when 
tkese principles are- tried out’ in practice. It, bas - 


by the keen 


- octen. been observed that a democratic «state at 


war with a dictatorial state must progressively 
adopt the method of its rival, if it is to defeat it. 
The same phenomenon occurs at the party level 


ix: political warfare; in order to safeguard their’ 


existence, the parties’ of democratic structure 
must follow the pattern of the others. The techni- 
que of camouflage is employed by parties adopt- 
irg authoritarian and oligarchic methods while 
maintaining the appearance of democracy. ` How 
far it extends depends upon many factors: the 
sccial composition of the party, the strength of 
tke democratic 
tke party doctrine and also the’ age of the party. 
Officially, in such parties, the party leaders 
are almost always elected by the members and 
given a fairly short period of office in accord- 


ance with the democratic rules. In practice, the. 


democratic system of election is replaced by 
autocratic methods of recruitment, co-option, 
appointment by the Central body, nomination and 
so on. The situation is aggravated by the fact that 


sentiment amgngst the members, ` 
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the “real leaders’ of the party are often distinct 
from the apparent leaders. In the open autocracy’ 
the leader is a true superman, while in disguised 
autocracy the leader is simply the man whom 
destiny has placed in such a position that he 
„alone can assume the supreme legdorehip of the 
party. 

The first point to notice is the widespread 
use of indirect representation. Except at the local 
level, the leaders of the party are not elécted by 
the ‘members directly but by delegates who are 
themselves elected. Indirect representation is an 
admirable means of banishing democracy while 


‘pretending to apply it. The mentality is never the 


same as that of those who delegate them with thé 
result ‘that every additional stage of delegation 


increases the gap a little more, between the will. 
at the base and the decision at the apex. j 
The election of local leaders is sometimes 


subjected to nomination by the Central body, 
which obviously . increases centralisation. The 
passive attitude adopted by the basé is serious; 
since the elections are of the indirect kind,. the 
whole organisation in fact depends on this initial 
appointment of delegates. The absence of real 
democracy, which i is a feature of it, has: reper- 
` cussions at every point of the party structure. In 
election of the branch committees the problem is 
no longer one of manipulation of the system of re- 
presentation, since voting is direct, but of keep- 
-ing out members who do. not support the semí- 
‘official candidates and would have the right to 
vote or else seeking support from pseudo-mem- 
bers who in fact should. have no votes. The 
methods employed by some parties at one time 


‘or another include the following: calling of meet- 


ings without adequate notice, so as to prevent 
the hostile members from being notified in time; 
fixing meetings at awkward times so as to keep 
them away; using teams of strong armed men to 
come and spread in the hall and to take part in 
the vote. Finally, the manipulation of election 
can affect the ballot itself. 


Many parties. have only indirect acquain- 
tance with duality of power, real and apparent. 
What happens is simply that small circles some- 
times form around certain men thus increasing 
their authority and giving them preponderance 
of power. The leadership of parties trends natur- 
ally to assume an oligarchic form. A’ veritable rul- 
ing class comes into being. It is an inner circle 


ow 
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into which it is difficult to penetrate. In so far 
as no candidate has a chance of being elected, ° 
without the. approbation of the committees of the 
party, its leaders play an ‘essential’ part in the 


selection of future parliamentary representatives; ` 


they are riominated by the inner circle. “On the” 
other hand, if the personality of the candidate 
plays an important part in the election with the 
result that the party committees depend more 
upon the candidate than the committees, then the 
recruitment of parliamentary representatives 
occurs outside the inner circle. Since, under such 
circumstances, ‘the parliamentary representatives 
play a very important part in the leadership of 
the party, the inner circle opens. 

The structure of the party favours the deve- 
lopment of the cliques. In American Parties the 
way the ‘machines’ are organised around the 
bosses shows this essential characteristic. Here 
the pressure groups operate in a clearly defined 
and limited field. They prefer to exert an influ- 
ence upon all parties in order to guide them in 
the direction preferable to‘ the group’s interest. 

Two essential factors seem to have dominated 
the evolution’ of political parties since the beginn- | 
ing of the century; the increase in the ‘authority 
of the leaders and the tendency towards personal 
forms of authority. On the whole, the advent of 
authoritarian parties coincides with. the advent 
of mass parties. Certainly this coincidence is not 
absolute. It might be said ‘that intensity of power 
is necessarily proportional to the number of those 
who are subject to it. When a party is composed. 
of a few hundred members, the problem of power 
does not arise. When there are a million of mem- 
bers this problem becomes vital. For the masses 
the classic contrast between freedom and disci- 
pline which appeals to the middle-class have no 
meaning. They want freedom by discipline not 
only technically because of their size, but socio- 
logically because of the mental attitude of their 
members. The parties of the masses had a natural 
tendency to be disciplined parties. 

This tendency was further strengthened by 
the leaders who systematically acted so as’ to 
obtain from the members obedience as complete 
as possible. They had two motives for this. First 
of all, the test of power. He who possesses power 


always tries to increase it. A second motive drives , 


the leaders into the path of authoritarianism, 
that of efficiency. At the parliamentary level the 
homogeneity of groups, which voted as a block, 
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according to the direction of the party leaders, 
had a considerable advantage over the individual 
dispersion which was the. rule so long. 

i _ dn socialist parties, nevertheless, a sincere 
desire to act democratically has to a certain ex- 
tent offset this increase in the authority of the 
leaders. In certain socialist parties, the propor- 
tional representation. of wings within the execu- 


tive committees ensures a constant watch on the 


group in power by minority elements. In others 
the right of members to participate directly’ in 
the Government of the party is recognised in an 
internal referendum. The system functioned “in 
Italy before 1914. 'Itemade it possible to consult 
members on points not decided by the Congress. 


In the Swedish Social Democratic Party, the pre- 


sent Constitution ‘recognises the right of the re- 
ferendum to modify or suppress a decision of the 
Congress. Recourse to the referendum is decided 
by the party executive, but the latter is obliged 


_to have recourse to it if 5 per cent of the members 


ask for it, In the Swiss Socialist Party, the deci- 


-sions of the Congress must be subject to the gene- 


ral vote of members, if two-fifths of the délegates 
or a quarter of the branches demand it. In 1919, 
“affiliation to the Third International was rejected 
in this way. : 

A disciplinary . repression has been pro- 
gressively established in parties. There is a sys- 
tem ‘of purges and cleansings which seems very 
efficient in remedying the natural loss of energy. 
That is to be observed in all social groups in the 
maintenance of the cohesion and rigidity of the 
party. The development of obedience implies 
moreover the.. homogeneity of the party, the 
absence of factions and wings. The development 
of factions is not a sign of liberty of members 
but of weakening in the authority of the leaders. 
Likewise does it point to difference of opinion 
between the members of the ruling class. Splitting 
does not take place at the level of the masses, but 
at the level of the leaders. Generally, it is the 
result of an attempt of the subordinate leaders to 
oust leaders of higher ranks. By their very nature, 
these factions are not. opposition groups coming 


from the base, but opposition coming. from the 


apex. In all parties the call to discipline and unity 
has multiplied. - 

This priority given to obedience naturally 
entails an ideological decline. Ultimate perfectior. 
is achieved and the authority of the leaders thus 
finds its most stable foundation and obedience 
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becomes automatic. By a series of perpetual 
actions and reactions, closely intermingled, the 
Centre knows in details the positions and influ- 
ences at the base and at the same time modifies 
its tactics accordingly. One cannot really say 
whether the Centre . follows the base or 
the base follows the Centre. Party leadership 
listens to the masses and speaks to them at the 
same time, its speech being modelled perpetually 
or. what it hears. ‘Without being aware of it, the 
mass is slowly oriented; directed and transformed. 
It is made possible by the admirable articulation 
of the party and the nature of its doctrine, which 
is remarkably well-adapted: with the times and to 
its massive structure. 

The form of authority becomes modified 
within the party. A double evaluation can be seen. 
The first phase is one of slow change from per- 
sonal government to institutional government. 
In the second phase a certain reversal of the pro- 
cess can be seen. The socialist parties made a 
great effort to establish an organised, institu- 
ticnalised leadership in which the office was 
more important than the persons who held it. 
Two principles seemed to have guided them. On 
the one hand they gave the authority a pyramidal 

‘character so as to avoid concentration of powers 
in a few hands. It was against the tendency to- 
werds the personalisation of power that the social- 
ist party strived’ to struggle. In their structure they 


sought to remedy it as far as possible. Here the 


eallective character of all the executive bodies 
reinforced the division of responsibilities. In prin- 
ciple, there were no leaders or President but only 
committees, officers and secretaries entrusted with 
the responsibilities of putting their decisions 
into practice. Proceedings of the Russian 
Cemmunist Party did actually remain collective; 
discussion in committees was real, decisions were 
taken in common. i 
The tendency was reversed by Fascist Parties, 
wko were the first to develop the cult of the 
leader, considered as a person and not as the 
holder of an office. For them all authority comes 
from the leader; not from election but the author- 
ity of the leader comes from his individual quali- 
ties, from his own infallibility, from his being a 
man of destiny. ‘Mussollini is always right’—the 
Fascists used to say. The Germans went further 
and invented a completely new juridical theory, 
that of the Fuhrung, to justify the sovereignty of 
Adolf Hitler. In the end, the Communist Party 
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followed this exampie and for various reason: 
reversed their previous policy. The growth of the 
cult of Stalin in Russia is a partial explanatior 


‘of the development of this tendency towards thc 


personalisation of power, in France, in Germany 
in Italy and in all the Communist Parties in the 
world. 


Party Leaders and Parliamentary Representatives 


The members of the Parliament represent the 
electorate while the leaders are the heads of the 
party community. The problem of their recipro- 
cal relation is of great importance. Democracy 
requires that parliamentary representatives should 
take precedence over the party leaders and the 
members of the electorate over the members oi 
the party. In practice the opposite often takes 
place. In many parties there can be seen a ten- 
dency of party leaders to give orders to parlia- 
mentary representatives in the name of the mili- 
tant members, The domination of the party over 
its elected representatives constitutes a form ol 
oligarchy that. might be termed eternal by com- 
parison with the oligarchic nature of the leaders 
within the community of party members. 

This tendency is neither general nor absolute. 
Moreover, there is frequent interpenetration | be- 
tween party leaders and parliamentary represen- 
tatives. In practice, the principal leaders hold 
both elective mandates from the country anc 
leading position in the party. The separation of 
the two functions has only taken place slowly. 
Three phases in the evolution of the parties may 
be distinguished: (a) the domination of parlia- 
mentary representatives over the party, (b) a 
state of relative equilibrium between parliamen- 
tary representatives and party leaders, (c) Finally 
the domination of the party over parliamentary 
representatives, 

They each 
party. 

(a) The French Radical Socialist Party pro- 
vides a good example of the methods employed 
to ensure the preponderance of the parliamentary 
representatives in the party. Within the executive 
committee, they sit as ex-officio members, all, the 


correspond to a certain type ol 


‘senators, deputies departmental -and town coun- 


cillors of more than 50,000 inhabitants. In rela- 
tion to them, the elected delegates from the fede- 
ration, together with their presidents and general 
secretaries, total about one-third of the totai 
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number. The members of the Parliament retain a 
dominant influence morally, first of all, by the 
prestige which surrounds them, and further by 
weight of numbers. This domination of the parlia- 
mentary representatives over the party gives it a 
very decentralised structure. Each deputy, inde- 
sendent of his colleagues, controls the local cau- 
cus as he pleases. The central leadership is rather 
like a feudal king without either power over his 
vassals or prestige in their eyes. It is only through 
his personality that the party leader can command 
some authority. The parliamentary group has no 
will of its own, no common action, no discipline 
In ils voting. 

Parliamentary domination is characteristic 
of a certain phase of party evolution and a cer- 
tain social structure. Participation in election and 
in the working of Parliament constitutes the verit- 
able aim of its existence, its sole justification, its 
“only form of activity. It is, therefore, natural 
that the deputies should occupy positions of 
power in the party. Besides, there is nobody to 
challenge them. No party hierarchy can be estab- 
lished outside the electorate and the parliamentary 
domain. The power of money alone can counter- 
balance the power of parliamentary representa- 
tives. E 

In the executive committee itseli—a perma- 
nant body entrusted with the management of the 

, party—the preponderance of deputies and senators 
“is even more marked. In the M.R.P. party of 
France, compared with 18 delegates from the 
federation, there are 12 members from Parlia- 
ment, plus the ministers in power or five former 
ministers plus the chairman and the general secre- 
tary of the party (who are in fact often members 
of the Parliament) plus five co-opted members 
(who may be members of the Parliament) plus 
two members of the group of the Assembly of the 
French Union. z 

This constitutional arrangement may be com- 
pared with the absolutely opposite one adopted 
by the Belgian Christian Socialist Party where 
the position of a minister is incompatible with 

I the membership of the National Cpmmittee. Ana- 

‘logous arrangements exist in the Italian Christian 
Democratic, Party. This parliamentary and minis- 
terial predominance causes a great loss of force 
in the M.R.P. 

American political parties: provide examples 
of a different kind of exception; viz., a decentra- 
lised party with a weak structure based on cau- 
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cuses, in which parliamentary representatives do 
not always play a leading role. When the Congress- 
men (Senator or Representative) is the head of 
the local party ‘machine’ and acts as the boss, he 
is in effect the leader of the party and it is right 
to call it congressional domination. On the other 
hand, if the machine is in the hands.of a boss 
who is not a Congressman, the Senator and Re- 
presentatives are very dependent on him: the 
party then dominates the Congressmen. 

The two party system strengthens this domi- 
nation: the nomination of candidate by the party 
becomes more important than the election. The 
party makes and ‘unmakes deputies. The system 
of primaries was established precisely to check 
this power of the caucuses over the candidates 
and the representatives and to restore a certain 
amount of independence to the latter. It does not 
seem to have achieved this everywhere, specially 
in the large towns and in the South. Several ex- 
amples might be given of out-going Congressmen 
being rejected in the primaries through the influ- 
ence of the leaders of the party machine, in spite 
of the electors’ trust in them. 

The evolution of British parties in the second- 
half of the nineteenth century makes it possible 
to complete these few remarks on parliamentary 
domination. Here, contrary to the general rule, it 
coincides with quite definite centralisation. The 
members of the Parliament led the party, but the 
members themselves were led by their leaders and 
their whips. The discipline of members consti- 
tuted the centralisation of the party. Neverthe- 
less, about 1880, the authority of members of 
the Parliament over the party was attacked in the 
case of Whigs as well as of the Tories, by the 
increasing development, of the organisation at the 
base and of the internal hierarchies. Throughout 
ihe country, there arose a lively controversy over 
the problem of the relations between the mem- 
bers of the Parliament and caucuses. Finally, there 
was a compromise which was quite favourable for 
the party. Mr. W. F. Forster, a former minister, 
who had represented Bradford in the Parliament 
for 18 years, had a dispute with a local party caucus 
who wanted an assurance from him that he would 
submit to its decision. Forster refused. If he had 
not died during the following term of the legis- 
lature he would not have been renominated 
by the party caucus. ` 

The Conservative Party had passed through 
a similar crisis after the reforms brought about 
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by Randolf Churchill. The history of , British 
Parties at the end of the 19th century shows that 
the development of party structure naturally gave 
rise to rivalry: between the internal leaders and 
the parliamentary representatives. The larger the 
organisation the stronger the rivalry, and the more 
did the authority of parliamentary epresenta~ 
tives decrease to the advantage of the authority 
of internal leaders. In the end we have Commu- 
nist or Fascist Parties in which parliamentary re- 
presentatives had become nothing but executives, 
without any Power over the management of the 
party. 7 
(b) Socialist Parties form the intermediate 
type. Officially parliamentary representatives are 
subordinate to the leaders. In practice they re- 
` tain quite considerable prerogatives. There exists 
a state of tension between the internal leaders and 
i parliamentary representatives. Rather there is 
a separation of powers between the internal 
leedership and the parliamentary leadership and 
a permanent rivalry between them. 
The reasons for this ‘rivalry are clear enough. 
Tke nature of the party’s organisation plays a 
preponderant role here: From now on we have 
mess parties, constituted on the basis of branches, 
with a strong structure and a far-reaching’ ad- 
ministration. These different characteristics create 
the condition for an ‘internal hierarchy, a’ power- 
ful bureaucracy and a fixed Constitution, which 
disputes with the parliamentary 
for the effective leadership of the party. . Party 
members today fear lest the members of the Parlia- 
ment should be bribed by ‘the financial ‘powers 
which they imagine to be: concealed and formid- 
able. Hence their desire for supervision and con- 
„trol. The militants are afraid’ both -of thé politi- 
ca. corruption ‘of ministers and ‘their financial 
corruption, the first fear being more readily ad- 
mitted than the other and being deeper at the 
time when socialist parties were revolutionary. 
_. What means did_the party employ. in its 
attempt to keep ‘its deputies dependent and to re- 
place parliamentary domination by party domi- 
nation? First of all, they ‘restricted the number 
‘of deputies in the controlling bodies. When ‘the 
organisation became more developed and an inter- 
nal hierarchy had arisen, the members of the 
“Parliament took every precaution to retain a majo- 
tity- over the militants delegates. The socialist 
‘parties tried to reverse the proportion and to give 
the majority’to the delegates. In the Italian Unit- 
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‘representatives . 


ary Socialist Party, the role of the member of. the 
Parliament is incompatible with that of the mem- 
ber of the party management. It seems that the 
constitutional precaution taken against members 


of the Parliament are more precise. and strict in 


proportion as the danger of having them play a 
leading part is greater. In other parties, the Cons- 
titution simply forbids the ministers in power to 
lead the party. In the Belgian Socialist Party, the 
meniber of the Bureau, who becomes a minister, 


‘loses his right to vote. Similar arrangements exist 


in the Australian Socialist Party for the members 
of the National Council, the administrative com- 
mittee and the control committee. 

Moreover, the socialist parties ‘tried to sub- 
ordinate the parliamentary representatives to the 
controlling. bodies of the party either individually 
or collectively. The principle is that each deputy 


‘is subject to the authority of the federation. Bul 


in practice this subjection often becomes illusory. 

Here the electoral regime plays a very im- 
portant ‘part. In single-member. constituencies, in 
which elections have an individual character and 
the constituencies look rather like strongholds 
devoted to the man rather than to the party level. 
the local position of the elected representative is 
very , strong and the party caucuses cannot do 
much against him. They must continue to pro- 
vide the support of the party lest they lose the 
seats. When there is proportional representation 
with fixed lists and the presentation of _ candi- 
dates is in a strict order, the power of the cau- 
cusess reaches its zenith. The clearest sign- of the 
subordination of the deputies lies in the voting 
discipline. A member of the Parliament who does 
not conform to it risks expulsion. Each deputy must 
vote according to the decision taken by the group 
after dicun But the group itself is not al- 
ways free to make. its own decision. It must con- 
form to the general policy of the party as defined 
by its congresses and controlling body. Thus the 
parliamentary -group as a body is subordinate to 
the party. 

Nevertheless, this subordination of the group 
is s essentially dependent- « on the preciseness, of the 
directives adopted by the national congresses and 
committees. The tactics of the parliamentary re- 
presentative groups consist in bringing pressure to 
bear on the national congresses and , committees 
so as to obtain the passing of general motions 
which leave the group with the. greatest “possible 
margin of autonomy. = 
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_ The militants react by compelling the parlia- 
mentary representatives to confer with internal 
leaders when there are grave decisions to be 
“uken, such as, participation in a government, 
votes of confidence, attitude to be adopted to- 
¿wards any important reform. Theoretically. all 
these procedures ought to ensure a very definite 
preponderance of internal leaders over the parlia- 
mentary representatives. In practice, parliamen- 
tary representatives employ various devices by 
which they make certain of a great deal of actual 
power, so that the result is the two-headed leader- 
ship. 

Everything depends on the degree of author- 
ity of the central body and on the degree of domi- 
nation by the parliamentary representatives over 
the local organisation. But the distinction between 
the parliamentary representatives and the party 
leaders is not so definite and the confusion bene- 
fits the former. In the first place, parties suffer 
very often from dearth of internal leaders, Those 
who have the required qualities become parlia- 
mentary representatives. Many leaders who are 
potential parliamentary representatives hope for 
it, being naturally inclined to respect the body 
to which they dream of belonging. It is a neces- 
sary consequence of this dearth that parliamen- 
tary representatives are entrusted with the res- 
ponsibilities of the leadership of the party. Hence 
the development of a considerable scale of a dual 
status. The deputies often get themselves nomi- 
nated as representatives of the national com- 
mittees, members of the Executive and so on, not 


in their capacity as deputies but in their personal . 


capacities, 


ih 
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Now, in parties of this type when one man 
combines in himself dual functions, experience 
proves that, of the two roles, the parliamentary 
takes precedence over the party leader. As a result 
of the system of checks and balances there is 
created permanent rivalry between the deputies 
and the party leaders representing the militants. 
Respective position of the two groups does vary 
with the party and the period. In general, it may 
be said that the parties allied with trade unions 
offer more successful resistance than others to 
the influence of the parliamentarians because ihe 
organisation of the trade unions makes it possible 
to bring into being a powerful internal hierarchy 
capable of rivaling the deputies. The Australian 
Labour Party has given us the first example of a 
party in which parliamentary representatives arc 
subject to the authority of the internal leaders. 
In the British Labour Party, the subordination of 
the members of the Parliament to the party and 
the trade unions is fairly marked, in spite of the 
relaxation of the formal regulation on party dis- 
cipline in 1945. © 

(c) With the Communist and Fascist Parties, 
we reach the last stage of development. The 
parliamentary representatives here do not control 
the party, the party controls the representatives. 
Two kinds of factors seem to explain such domi- 
nation. The first relates to the structure of the 
‘party and the second kind are external to the 
party;—voling by list and P.R. favour the ‘domi- 
nation of the party and fit in with the collective 
organisation of the Communist and the Fascist 
Party. 7 


(To be Continued) 
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AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA* -> 
By DR. P. C. BANSIL 


There are no two opinions in the country 
about the necessity for a rapid develop- 
ment of agriculture. The need for water 
and appropriate qualities of manures/ 
“ertilizers is being very well appreciated 
even by the most innocent cultivator in the 
country. These two elements are, no doubt, 
most important in the agricultural develop- 
ment programme but they having already 
received attention (although not implemen- 
cation to the extent desired), we propose to 
discuss in this paper the other three rather 
neglected aspects. They relate to soil con- 
servation and water-logging, improved seed 
and pest control measures, Not that noth- 
ing has been done in this respect but what is 
important is that much needs to be done 
still. This would explain the reason for a 
cetailed discussion of all these problems here. 


Soil Conservation 


Strictly speaking, the term “Soil Conser- 
vation” means the status quo ante, that is the 
prevehtion of deterioration or protection 
from destruction rather than a poste 
change for the better. 

It is, in fact, an integrated applied 
science having to do with the use and care 
cf the land. By controlling and prevent- 
ing erosion and improvement of the soil by 
riaking economical use of available water 
i> is possible to use these resources to the 
greatest advantage. Almost invariably 
such work results in increased production of 
all crops. Soil Conservation is thus not 
merely terracing, contouring, strip cropping, 
filling gullies, or planting excessively ‘steep 
or erodible land with grass and trees: it is 
tiat and whatever else needs to be done to 
keep the soil permanently productive or 
make it more productive. It means drain- 
age if the land is too wet and irrigation if it 
is too dry ; and it means addition of fertili- 





* This represents the personal views of the 
author. 
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zer and organic matter if the soil is deficient 
in these constituents.? 


i J 


Soil Erosion 


Early Ideas: Soil erosion is all the 
same one of the serious ills of soil deterio- 
ration the world over. Although vaguely 
aware of it, it has been dismissed by most 
as a natural event, unfortunate no doubt, 
but a geological process. Plato in his 
early works, however, gives: an amazingly 
accurate technical account of deforestation 
and erosion in the mountains of Attice, 
which destroyed the farms of plains and 
drove the Greeks to become seafarers and 
traders. Primitive people well understood 
that our relation to the earth is an ethical 
one. They have a deep religious ‘reverence 
for the earth and its fruits and a profound, 
if not “scientific” insight into the need for 
harmony between man and nature.* 

Visible Results: Various “forms of 
soil erosion are already well-known in the 
country. The process has been going on 
for centuries. Classic examples are those 
of the now buried mighty civilization of 
Babylonia and Syria. If a testimony is re- 
quired in India itself one need see only the 
ruins of Taxila and Harappa (now in 
Pakistan). There was a time when Bijapur 
was the capital of a flourishing kingdom. 
Now it presents a picture of devastation and 
famines are its recurring feature." 

Evidence shows that as early as the 
time of Alexander the Great, there were 


2H. H Bannett, Chief Conservation 
Service, US Department of Agriculture, foreword, 
to ‘A’ Soil Conservation and Utilisation Pro- 
gramme for India, by D. C. Kaith and others. 
Washington, 1948. 

3. “Ward Shepard—Food or Famine—The 
Challenge of Erosion, New York, 1946, p. 8. 

4. “Ibid, p. 32. 

5. For details refer to Sir Harold Glover — 
Soil Erosion, Oxford Pamphlet No. 23, p. 4. 

6. A Soil Conservation and Land Utiliza- 
tion Programme for India, D. C. Kaith and 
others, p. 3. 
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thick forests and well-populated cities in 
the north of Kutch and the south of the Pun- 
jab which now form a part of the Rajasthan 
“esert. AH this happened due to wind 
‘erosion as a result of misuse and abuse of 
„land. Malarial Terai area in U.P. has been 
tnentioned as the most fertile region in- an- 
cient India. Surat was, just in our living 
memory, a large commercial city. Its popu- 
lation during the last 50 years has come 
down from 8 lakhs to 8 thousand. This is 


because the Tapti river has been rendered 


unnavigable as a result of sandimentation 
caused by erosion in the uplands. 

Rajasthan desert which already covers 
an area of about 80,000 square miles is ad- 
vancing towards the Gangetic Plain at a 
rate of about half a mile a year over a front 
of about 100 miles. The beautiful Nilgiris 
are bare; the hill sides of Himalayas in 
Kumaon and Shiwaliks from the Punjab to 
Assam are also being fast eroded for want 
of afforestation. 

Today, according to available estimates, 
no less than 123 million acres of land in 
India are in the process of either soil erosion 
or exhaustion caused by primitive methods 
of farming.” A random soil survey also 
reveals that 71 per cent of the area in the 
scarcity tract has been severely eroded of 
which . 26 per cent of the land has been 
rendered useless for agricultural purposes.® 

If nothing is done to arrest this recur- 
ring loss, reclamation of new areas will have 
no significance, because much more will be 
lost by erosion. Land is like an important 


document which lends testimony to man’s : 


achievements. A nation actually writes its 
record on the land. The edict ‘civilization 
is rooted in the soil’ is true for all times to 
come. f 

Causes: Man’s Negligence: What is 
after all the cause of this scourge which 
has been described as a ‘creeping .death’? 
It lies- in. the actions of man himself. 
When vegetation is destroyed by man 
or his animals, top soil is left bare. For 
worst effects of erosion of this type, a re- 





7. Mayadas, Between Us and Hunger, p. 
14, a 

8. Proposals for the Second Five-Year Plan, 
Agricultural Sector, Planning Commission, p. 117. 
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ference may be made to the conditions in 
Palestine, where centuries of uncontrolled 
grazing have destroyed the forests, arable 
culcivation in the hills has reduced the 
quentity and quality of the soil® Soil 
bereft of vegetation is unable to withstand 
the impact of storm-water or strong winds. 
The responsibility for all this thus lies in 
our reckless destruction of forests,’ shifting 
cultivation, deterioration of village pastures, 
and faulty method of cultivation. 


What happens is that in’ most parts of 
the country after the harvest is over, fields 
are used as common pastures till the next 
crop is sown. This practice coincides with 
hot and dry summer preceding the mon- 
socn rains. By the end of June most of the 
vegetative cover is eaten up and the ground 
trampled and pulverised by large number 
of cattle roaming in search of food. With 
the advent of the torrential monsoons, the 
locse powdery soil is washed off the sloping 
ground in large quantities. This explains 
how bad agricultural practices lead to the 
loss of top fertile soil. 

The carrying capacity of running water 
or its eroding capacity increases consider- 
ably with velocity which depends upon the 
slope characteristics of the land. Doubling 
the velocity increases the carrying capacity 
of the run-off for an average size of particles 
by 64 times, and if the velocity is trebled 
its capacity goes up to an alarming figure 
of 729 times. Water moving at a velocity 
of 2 feet per second can carry averege-sized 
pebbles in its course. 

The power of vegetation to control run- 
off and erosion is not mere abstract theory. 
It is supported by overwhelming experi- 
mental proof.:.... In New York, during a 
period of precipitation totalling 947 inches 
extending over 19 days in March, 88 per 
cent of rainfall was lost by surface run-off 
from a sloping potato field and over 1,000 





9. Land and Poverty in the Middle-East, 
Doveen Warier—Royal Institute of Internation 
Aifairs, 1938, p. 52. 

10. According to Mr. K. M. Munshi 
(Broadcast talk on the A.LR., New Delhi, /ndian 
Express, Dec. 9, 1954) India at present requires 
2,300 crores of more trees to rehabilitate our 
agricultural economy. 
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pounds of top soil per acre were washed 
away. In a neighbouring forest, on a much 
steeper slope, there was no soil wash what- 
ever and 994 per cent of the rain water was 
absorbed by the forest litter and soil! 


a 
rors 


Early Work 


Government Responsibility: These 
causes as well as their remedies are already 
well-known. It is commonly believed that 
much of the work is required to be done by 
the cultivator himself. But the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture had emphasised that 
“the question is not one in regard to which 
it should be left to the cultivator to seek 
advice.”12 Active Government help was 
recommended. 

Examples of Punjab and Bombay : But 


for some little work in the Punjab and 


Bombay nothing tangible could however, 
be achieved. Although ‘Chos’ Act of 1900 in 
the Punjab was passed more than half a 
century back, yet the area affected by these 
seasonal torrents in the Hoshiarpur District 
cf the Punjab increased from 75 square 
miles in 1852 to 147 in 1896 and 700 sq. miles 
in 1939.13 This shows the extent of the 
work that is required to be done. Public 
attention was again drawn towards this 
matter by Glover in 1944. Sir James Penny, 
tne then Financial Commissioner, Punjab, 
pointed out the importance of common 
grazing grounds which had been destroyed 
“secause what is everybody’s business is 
nabody’s business.” Many a good man’s land 
has, according to him, been eroded because 
his neighbour is too lazy to keep his fields 
in order.4 


The American Mission: Then came the 
War. And possibly nothing could be done 
in the matter. In the closing days of War, 
Government of India took the opportunity 
of inviting an American Team of Soil Con- 


IL Op. cit, p. 147. 
12. \ Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
nlia, 1928, p. 80. Russell Report (p. 59) also 





reminded the State of its responsibility in this 
respect, i 
13., Op. cit., p. 4. 
14. Sir Harold Glover, Erosion in the 


Punjab—Its causes and Cure, Lahore, 1944, p. (ii). 
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servation Specialists who were returning 
from China. The American Mission led by 
Dr. Donald Vincent Shuhart toured practi- 
cally the whole of: India and made a firsf- 
hand study of the problem of each area. | 
They, described at length how the agricul- 4 
tural engineers, foresters, agronomists, range 
managers, biologists, soilmen, farm managers 
and above all the farmers themselves had 
worked collectively in the U.S.A. to fight 
against this national enemy. There was 
need for co-operative effort on those lines in 
India. It was further recommended by the 
Mission that, -besides having a soil survey 
map of the country as a whole, India should 
provide in its very Constitution a soil and 
water conservation law and create a service 
similar to Soil Censervation Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture.” 
No piecemeal solution of the problem was ` 
possible according to the Mission. A con- 
certed as well as an heroic effort was called 
for. While the Basic Unit of Planning in 
the U.S.A. was a single farm which on an 
average approximates 140 acres, purpose 
could be served in India by having a farm 
village as a basic unit of Planning for pur- 
poses of demonstration. In the matter of 
training, the Mission was satisfied with the 
line of work already done in Dr. Sausman’s . 
school as Bijapur. 


~ 


Indian Study Group to America 


Need for ' demonstration: The Govern- 
ment although fully alive to the problem 
could perhaps do nothing in the matter, A 
group of Indian experts was sent to America 
in May, 1947, to study soil conservation prac- 
tices adopted there. The report submitted 
by the experts deserves careful study. It 
was recommended by them that a mere paper 
propaganda is of no use. They quoted the 
Chinese proverb which says, “it is better to 
see ‘once than to hear a hundred times.” The 
significance of demonstration was well 
brought out by them. It was pointed out 
that the farmers’ will certainly adopt soil 
and water conservation practices if they are 
shown in a practical way that these 


15. Refer to the Report of the Mission, pp: 
31-35. : 
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measures not only prevent soil deteriora- 
tion but also pay substantial devidends.% 
It is a well-known fact; the habit of farmers 
the world over is to ‘look over the hedge’ to 
see what their more successful neighbour is 
. doing and how he does it, and then to copy 
it.* A 

For purposes of demonstration, Govern- 
‘ment model farms, research stations and 
Court of Wards estates were not considered 
as sufficient media because they do not 
represent the conditions of the village in 
general. It was recommended by those 
experts that the entire village should be 
used asa unit of planning. This would 
illustrate better how certain conservation 
practices such as drainage or terracing, 
which cannot be’effectively applied to small 
individual parcels of land, can be used on a 


co-operative basis ignoring ownership 
“boundaries. 

Education: This was not considered 
sufficient. Proper research on various soil 


erosion problems along with information and 
education of the farmer was all the more 
important. Our farmer, who is poor, is 
prone to attribute the dwindling yields of his 
crops and consequently his low standard of 
living to his inevitable fate. He is under the 
circumstances unable to appreciate his own 
potentialities. Proper education of not only 
the village, but also the town-dweller is the 
first requisite for making remedial measures 
really effective. Start for the purpose iş to 
be given by introducing conservation cours- 
es in schools and colleges so that boys are 
prepared to become intelligent and progres- 
sive farmers of the future. Large sums of 
money are being spent in America to pro- 
vide ‘such facilities. , 

The intention was not to treat soil con- 
servation as a separate subject, but to inte- 
. grate the simple principle of sound land use 
in other scientific subjects, so as to make the 
future generation conservation-minded. It 
was further recommended that this should 


16. A soil Conservation and Land Utilisation. 
Programme, op. ců., p. 12. For full recommen- 
dations with regard to Demonstrations Projects 
Research and Information and Education. 

* Refer to the Report of the Mission, 
31-35. 


pp. 
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apply both to rural and urban schools. 
Whereas village boys and girls live close to 
nature and gain from association a certain 
amount of experience and insight into soils 
and plants, city students.can get this infor- 
ration only when it is presented to them 
with a definite objective in view. 

The experience of Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice in the U.S.A. shows that where service 
technicians failed to persuade farmers io 
adopt conservation measures on their lands, 
children of the farmers succeedec. These 
irquisitive youngsters develop conservation 
predisposition from their teachers in grade 
schools. f 

Cultivators Co-operation: With regard 
tc the co-operation of the villager, impera- 
tive as it is, it can be won over only if he is 
convinced that the new method will bring 
h:m more!’ income. The technician before 
aDproaching the farmer must understand 
that farming is a noble profession. An 
entirely new orientation in our approach 
would thus be called for. Relegating him 
tc a position of inferiority will not elicit 
any response from him and the programme 
is bound to fail. Once the farmer intelli- 
gently grasps _ the significance of why he 
should do a certain thing on his land in a 
particular way, half the work is cone. 


First and Second Five-Year Plans 

Magnitude of the problem was fully 
appreciated by the First Five-Yeer Plan. 
Central Soil Conservation Board wes set up 
by December, 1953. Land Utilisation and 
Soil Conservation Board have also been 
ccnstituted practically in all the States by 
new. 
Generally speaking, schemes under soil 
ecnservation plan, the pioneer national plan, 


17. Mahesh Chand, (Economic Problems in 
Indian Agriculture, p. 246), quotes the example 
of villages in Budaun and Muradabad (UP) who 
were not prepared to pay for the watchman lo 
be employed for keeping off the cattle from the 
gullies and to meet the cost of fencing for the 
same purpose; the measure was, therefore, under- 
taken at Government expense and the villagers 
co-operated only after they had seen the benefits. 
For initial difficulties in the USA, refer to Essen- 
tiels of Rural Welfare, FAO, p. 9. 
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fall under three heads. In the first category 
are schemes aiming at immobilizing deserts. 
Secondly, there are measures for bunding 
and terracing on agricultural lands. The 
third task to be tackled is to afforest ravines 
and badly gullied lands. Importance of 
sound but at the same time simple soil con- 
servation measures such as contour plough- 
ing—ploughing the fields across it instead of 
up and down the slopes, strip cropping, 
sowing of some cover crops like gram, cow- 
pea or groundnut in strips to prevent the 
soil being washed, raising of shelter belts 
by zZrowing trees to check encroachment of 
the desert, mulch farming, bunding, terrac- 
ing gully-ploughing, and check-damming 
are being well appreciated. i 

Notable progress has since been made 
in the initiation, organization and co- 
ordination of soil conservation research 
training and action programmes on a 
naticnal level. The Central Board has given 
_ technical and financial assistance to the 
several State Governments in order to 
develop a sound programme in the States. It 
has set up a working concept of soil conser- 
vation which includes all soil and water 
management practices that are needed to 
attain sustained production of cultivated 
crops, grasses and trees at the highest prac- 
tical level. 

Tangible results of the First Plan were, 
however, restricted to research, demonstra- 
tion training and extension. Progress dur- 
ing the Second Plan has also suffered in 
many States because, 

1. there is no suitable organisation for 

carrying out soil conservation work, 

2. no soil conservation Acts have been 

passed and f 

3. there have been delays for adminis- 

trative sanctions for schemes. 

Such obstacles can be visualised in any 
new programme. Draft Third Five-Year 
Plan has fixed defirite targets for agricul- 
tural lands, desert areas, hilly regions, and 
river valley projects, etc. It can be expected 
that initial hurdles having been crossed, 
twenty years from the beginning of the 
Third Plan will be devoted to solid work and 
a good deal of the affected area will be’sav- 
ed from deterioration. A rough target of 
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say 100 million acres of agricultural lands 
for 1980-81 should be considered as feasible, 
and in any case the minimum to be 
attempted. 

One of the best indicators of India’s 
soil conservation progress is the emergence 
of an aggressive approach to complete soil 
conservation planning which is based on 
soil treatment, fertility building rotations, 
modern cultural. practices, the use of high- 
quality seed, control of erosion by agrono- 
mic measures, supported by mechanical 
measures such as contour farming and bund- 
ing, providing adequate drainage, and most 
important of all, the recognition that the 
cultivator is the key-man in the soil con- 
servation programme.}§ 


Water-Logging and Salinity 


Water-logging, by which is meant the 


undue rise in the level of sub-soil water 
thus rendering the land unfit for cultivation, 
is the other serious menace affecting soil 
conditions. When sub-soil water-table is 
beyond 5 ft. depth, and is not accompanied 
by salt, it does not damage the crop. But 
wher within five feet, pore space of the 
soil within the root zone of crops gets 
completely filled up with water, leaving no 
room for the movement of air, which is 
essential for healthy crop growth. The 
crops, therefore, die of suffocation. As for 
salt accumulation, except where saline 
irrigation water is used, the accumulation 


of salts is caused almost solely by capillary ` 


rise from a high water-table. Salts are 
derived chiefly from the ground water. 
They rise in solution by capillarity and 
remain in the soil as evaporation takes 
place. Where capillary action and evapora- 
tion continue for a period of time, 
excessive amount of salt is almost sure to 
accumulate. Obviously, the more concen 
trated the ground water and the greater 
the rate of evaporation and transpiration, 
the more rapidly will salt accumulate. 


18. B. F. Muirheid, Soil and Water Conser- 
vation in Project Report, US Technical Co- 
operation Mission, 1959, p. 21. 

19. Alkali Soils—Their Formation, 


Proper- 
ties and Reclamation, W. P. Kelley. 


an. 
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An expert witness “Stated -before the 
Royal Commission that if the sub-soil 
water can be kept at a certain depth below 

‘the ground level, 15, 18 or 20 feet, that 
water-table is a gold mine.?? It, however, 
. becomes a curse, when it rises to, say 3 or 
4 feet, from the ground surface. This ex- 
plains in a nut-shell the whole- problem. 
What happens is: the canal water, about 
one-third of which goes down to the water 
‘table, represents a net addition to the sub- 
soil water. This makes the level of water 
rise, thus pushing up the salts present in the 
soil and’ rendering the land unfit for culti- 
vation. The epidemic of 1841, in Delhi terri- 
tory and ‘miserable diseases in the Karnal 
District in 1856 are some of the few 
examples where public health was en- 
dangered because of water-logging.”4 

It was estimated that about 8 per cent 
of the area receiving State irrigation in the 
Punjab is threatened by water-logging.’- 
About 3 million acres—just equal to the 
irrigation potential of Bhakra Nangal in the 
Punjab are now said to be having sub-soil 
water within 5 feet from the ground level.’ 
The consequences of water-logging are 
terrible both from the standpoint of the 
fertility of soil and general health of the 
public. 


Remedies 
According to the available figures, the 
Punjab, West Bengal and U.P., are worst 
affected, followed by Bombay and Jammu &: 
Kashmir. Table I gives the total water- 
logged and salt affected area of all cate- 





20. Royal Commission on Agriculture 
Evidence, Vol. VIII, p. 457. 
21. Results of enquiries conducted by 


Surgeon Major Adam Taylor and Mr. Shearar, 
quoted by Brij Narain, India Before and Since 
the Crisis, Vol. I, 1939, pp. 108-120. 

22. Keatinge in his Agricultural Progress in 
Western India, p. 83, says that, on the Nira Left 
Bank section of perennial irrigation, out of a 
tolal area of 81,000 acres commended by irriga- 
tion, 9,000 acres have been ruined and 18,000 
acres damaged. On the Godavari canals which 
were opened only then, 6,300 acres have been 
totally or partially ruined uptodate by water- 
logging and the salt efflorescence that resuits 
from it (Keatinge, op. cit., p. 82). 
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gories as at present. Suggested remedies are 
lining the whole of canal length or even the 
distributaries with concrete. The recently 
opened Nangal Canal in the Punjab has 
been lined to only avoid the consequences 
of water-logging. But it should ke under- 
stood that this is only a partial remedy as 
it will not prevent the rise .of tne water 
table due to percolation from the fields and 
cultivators’ channels. 

The other remedy is the pumping oui 
of water by wells or even tube-wells. This 
kas been successfully done in the Amritsar 
District where not only the water table has 
gone down but sanitary conditions have also 
improved. It would, perhaps, be useful if 
the use of water from major irrigation 
systems is restricted in all the affected areas 
and all the water is carried to those regions. 
where there is an acute scarcity and minor 
irrigation is rather impossible. 

See Table I, on p. 116. 

There is yet another measure adopted 
in Egypt. Porous Pipes are laid under the 
fields to carry away the water percolatioi 
through them. 

Generally in India, inadequate attention 
has so far been given to drainage in con- 
nection with all types of irrigation. In many 
places the lower layers of the -sois are not 
permeable enough to allow the extra water 
supplied by irrigation to pass through. As 
a result, temporarily high water tables 
develop and excess salts accumulate. Much 
soil that would have been highly productive 
with adequate drainage has been lost to 
agriculture. This soil-destroying process is 
now going on in both large and small areas 
in many parts of India. With prover drain- 
age some of these soils can still be reclaimed, 
but others are so badly damaged tbat re- 
clamation, although possible, will be labor- 
ious and costly. Certainly new prcjects need 
to be carefully studied and designed to pre- 
vent further losses.?4 

The Third Five-Year Plan has for the 
first time given attention to the drainage 


“programme. Experiments have already beer 








23. aj Narain, India Before and Since the 
crisis, Vol. I, op. cit., p. 113. 

24. Cf., Charles E. Kellogg, 
tion and Soil Survey in India. 
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conducted in the Punjab to drain off water 
from the water-logged lands. Since a larger 
part of the work was done with hand iabour, 
there was no difficulty till water is encoun- 
tered. This was usually the case in the 4 


’ 


Salt- 
affected 
area 
(9) 
3000 
2300 


lower three feet or so of the ditch. In order 
to overcome this obstacle, two things 
SH eon HS | Q were tried. First was introduced an adap- 
2 & tation of the buck-scrapper as a long line 
bucket to be drawn by a team of bullocks 
as a means of removing the earth that is 
under water. The second method is to dy- 
o hamite a pilot ditch in the main channel 
: | io and reduce the water in the channel to the 
®© extent, that the earth can be removed by. 
hand labour. The Engineers in the South 
seem to favour the drag-bucket while those 

in the North the dynamite. 


Lack of surface drainage is caused largely 
by man-made obstructions, such as high- 
ways, railroads and irrigation canals. Very 
few of these structures provide adequate 
drainage facilities. The culverts are mostly 
2 of an inadequate size where any exist at’ 
© all. On the Grand Trunk Road, running 
“north of Delhi, one can examine many of 
them completely stopped up and the re- 
mainder partly clogged. 
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Total of Total of 
area 





(area in 000 acres) 


area in deep logged 
1250 
2300 


water table 
(7) 


` 


deep 


Water-logged Salt-alfected Water-logged Salt-affected Water-logged 
(4) 


q 


Water table Salt affected water- 
10ft.-15ft. 


TABLE T 
Category C— Category D— 
n-a 
54 


Statement showing water logged and sali-affected areas. 
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5 There are two things badly needed to- . 
| % relieve the agricultural water-logging 
* conditions. Number one is for the highways, 
railroads and irrigation canals to , have 
adequate provision for drainage water to 
‘pass and number two is for a programme of 
S ‘maintenance to be established to be sure 
= the openings are in proper condition at 
the beginning of the monsoon rains. 
In former days before the construction 
of these modern improvements the surplus 
ee gor | = water spread over vast areas but ran off 
~~ Qn '9 even though the slope of the land is very 
slight in lots of areas. But with blocking 
of the areas by construction work it be- 
comes necessary to channelize the surplus -1 
water in order to get it off satisfactorily. 
Erosion in the hill lands has alsó contri- 
`- buted greatly to clogging the channels and 
rg culverts. This is a problem that will require 
© many years of concentrated effort to solve. 
BH A good start is being made in a number of 
places but a great deal more. effort needs to 
be applied both technically and adminis- 


Category B— 
Water table 
5ft.-10ft deep 


191 
96 
25 
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Category A— 
Water table 
Oft.-5ft.’ deep 
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State 


Jammu & Kashmir 
New Delhi 


Uttar. Pradesh 


West Bengal 
Bombay 


(1) 
Punjab 
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tratively. Technically, the’ programme needs 
improvement particularly in the use of 
engineering structures as a supplement to 
the vegetative practices and not as a sub- 
stitute for them. Administratively, an orga- 
| nization is needed that can convincingly 
demonstrate that good conservation pays in 
better crops to the cultivator and to the 
benefit of all the people.%® 
The matter calls for further research 
and investigation2® ` Al, the remedial 
measures are rather costly. The cost of 
drainage measures in areas where water 
table is within 5 feet is estimated at Rs. 100 
per acre, Anti-water-logging and land im- 
provement measures in areas affected by 
salt may cost about Rs. 350 per acre. 


We cannot at the moment expect the 
already hard-pressed cultivator to make 
such heavy investments. Where a major 
part has to be played by the peasant himself 


25. Cf, Edward M. Devis, Soil and Water 
Conservation, Mimiographed, issued by the T.C.M. 
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in the case of preventing soil erosion, action 
has to be taken by the Government in the 
case of areas already affected. At most we 
can expect a co-operative response from 
him, but the initiative will have to be 
taken by the Government. - ` 

‘The Punjab, West Béngal, UP. and 
Bombay have already taken üp a number 
of drainage schemes. Future plans will have 


‘tc pay more attention to these problems so 


as to eradicate this evil for good. and leave 


‘our soils unimpaired to the posterity. 


_ Central Designs, 


. 
Tee 
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(To be continued) 





„26. There is all the same a school of thought 
which speaks of the bogey of water-logging. 


` There is no danger, of water-logging according 


to them even if there is an appreciable increase 
in the existing water supply. (Refer to the paper 
read by Mr. Kanwar Sain, the then Director ‘of 
Haveli Project, quoted in the 
Punjab Administration Report for 1932, p. 82 
and Brij Narain, India Before and Since the 
Crisis, op. cit., pp. 116-117. 
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By Prof. M. D. SHARMA 


Wira the click of the clock, the World is march- ` 


ing ahead, and in a dynamic world as it is, it is 
essential for every nation to be able to keep pace 
with other Nations, lest the international econo- 
mic balance should lose equilibrium. To avoid 
stagnation in the interest of the Nation, its people 
and their relative standard of living, continuous 
economic growth is essential, which cannot be 
attained in the absence of continuous capital 
formation. It is not only for under-developed or 
undeveloped countries, but the vital part of capi- 
tal formation in the national economic growth, 
has been recognised by even the most economi- 
cally and industrially advanced countries of the 
‘West. Indian economy is under-developed as yet 
and is developing rapidly under the 
Five-Year Plans, whose successful implementa- 
tion depends, to a great extent, on the ‘exploita~ 
tion of national economic resources, which can 
be augmented by sustained efforts in the direc- 


+ 


successive’ 


tion of promoting capital formation continuous! 
at the highest possible rate. It is in this contex 
that the Life Insurance Corporation of India caa 
play a significant ` role by linking the  scatterel 
individuals with the national economy, by prc- 
viding them with’ a plan of regular saving ia 
secured channels. Maximum utilisation of re- 
sources is a must for optimum output that is why 
the equitable distribution of wealth has so often 
been recommended. The Corporation by stimula- 


‘ing personal savings can help to curb spending 


' on` non-essential items 


to the maximum, of is 


` minimum, Under insurance, personal savings are 


“not only discourages withdrawal of savings 


sustained at an adequate level, over a longar 
period of time, than under: any other method. -t 
at 


` will, but also provides the family with a backleg 
` of permanent savings. 


It was on 19th January, 1956, that the 


' Government of Tädin took the first preparatory 
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step towards Nationalisation of Life Insurance 
by the promulgation of the Life Insurance (Emer- 
gency Provision) Ordinance, 1956. lst Septem- 
ber, 1956, was the APPOINTED DAY, when the 
Life Insurance Corporation .came into existence. 
Before this date there were 243 different units 
transacting life business in India. These com- 
panies differed widely in pattern of organisation, 
size, mode of work, age and in fact in every 
detail. Their total assets amounted to Rs. 411 
crores. The total number of policies in force was 
over 50 lakhs assuring Rs. 1,250 crores. The total 
number of salaried employees working ‘in the 
ucits was nearly 27,000, And today -the-Life-Insu- 
rance Corporation of India occupies a - very 
important place in the financial and credit mecha- 
nism of the country. The paid up capital and 
reserve fund of-all the banking institutions in 
the- country, comes to about Rs, 75.5 crorés on 
31st December, 1959, and the total deposits of 
‘banks in the country came to about Rs. 1,815.5 
crores on the same date. As compared with the 
deposits of the banks in India the total amount of 
business in December, 1959, was in the neigh- 
boarhood of Rs. 1,964 crores. This shows that the 
Lie Insurance Corporation of India. is com- 
_ manding as large an amount of funds.as_ the 
banks in the country are having in the form of 
deposits, 


`~ ian - 


LLC, and the Plan 


One of the objectives of economic planning 
in India, is the attainment of a complete social- 
istic pattern of society. Investment used to come 
for business, trade and industry from the Princes 
anc Zamindars, who have disappeared or are now 
disappearing, As a result of the adoption of Eco- 
nomic Planning since 1951, there has been a shift 
in purchasing power from the classes to the 
masses. For financing the Plan, an approach has 
to be made therefore to the masses, and the acti- 
vities of the L.I.C., are to be judged successful, 
if. succeeds in carrying the message of saving 
of money to the masses. As a matter of fact, this 
indrstry in our country was nationalised with 
two-fold objectives. It was felt that the. paucity 
of adequate funds had been a deterrent, factor in 
the growth of the Indian Economy. We .aim at a 
rapid industrial development, more employment 
oppcrtunities for all, an over all economic ‘deve~ 
lopment and ultimately, kigher standards of living 
with a more even or rather equitable distribution 
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of national wealth. Insurance companies in other ` 
economically advanced countries are forming the 
front line for supplementing the existing resources 
of the National Plans for development. Life Insu- 
rance is a technique of diverting personal money 
resources of the: masses for implementation ob 
Development Plans, through secured channels of 
investment. It is in the light of this definition 
that the first object of Nationalisation was to meet 
the need of controlling the investment of life 
funds with the ‘aim of directing them towards ` 
National Development and secondly, to provide a 
greater impetus for savings, in the country as a 
whole. It has to create and then underwrite new 
business on a more even-spread of areas, cover- 
ing not only the areas already congested with 
banks and Insurance Company offices but spear- 
ing the interior of the Nation—which includes ` 
the remote village areas lacking: practically all 3 
the benefits of a modern world. Then again, we 
cannot afford to plan on foreign help for long, 
and ultimately the country has to rely more and 
more on her internal or indigenous resources. 
And-again, it is in this reference that the L.I.C.I., 
has to.do a lot, by eliminating the unbalanced * 
growth of offices through regional development 
and door to door approach. Premiums on Life 
Insurance lead to a rapid accumulation of funds, 
and these funds are the reservoir which can feed) 
many national activities. The net amount of Life’ 
Fund should be invested in’ a manner that ‘gives 
an encouraging yield but it should be governed 
by the principles of safety, yield, tautia 
and liquidity. 


Business Trends 
1. New Business in India 


The new business of the Corporation for the 
year 1959-60 had been of the order of Rs. 410.78 
crores on 10,53,579 policies. It has. procured a 
business of Rs. 429 crores in 1959. The new 
business trends reveal that ‘the 1958 figure of 
Rs. 345 crores showed an increase of 22 per cent 
over the new business of 1957, while the business 
in 1959 showed an increase of 25 per cent over 
the new business of 1958’. The target for the year 
1960 is of Rs. 525 crores and upto 30th June, 
1960, the total new business completed i is just 
over-Rs. 102 crores. This has again hampered the’ 
even distribution of business over the entire year. — 
For this purpose, monthly, quarterly and half- 
yearly targets should be planned to avoid year- 
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end rush. This will also reduce pressure ‘on the 
administrative side. 

To study the success of the Corporation we 
should try to peep into the past progress of new 
business in Life Insurance. Reliable figures are 
not available for the years before 1929, but since 
khen much progress has been made by this busi- 
ness in our country. National economic trends 
and new business trends have a positive correla- 
tion amongst themselves. Here, it is clear that the 
first period of 1929-32 had been marked with the 
effect of economic depression. As such, the new- 
{ndian-business fell continuously from Rs. 28.61 
crores in 1929 to Rs. 27.44, 26.69 and 27.70 
crores during the years 1930-31 and 32 respect- 
ively. g . 


Depression was followed by a recovery 


period. During this period the new business, 


began to increase slowly. but steadily. In the 
year 1933, the new business was of Rs. 32.99 
crores marked with an increase of 15.31 per 
cent over 1929 business. But again with the out- 
break of the 2nd World War in 1939, there 
was a fall in the new business which lasted for 
a couple of ‘years, upto 1942, after which theré 
had been-a very steady progress throughout the 
years up to 1946 when it reached to Rs. 153.8 
crores. But again in 1947, the partition of the 
country had its immediate adverse effect on the 
new business mainly due to the entire loss of 
some highly developed territories, and by the 
time this effect was corrected, the economic 
crisis arising from the Korean War resulted in 
another set-back in 1950. From 1951, Indian 
Economic scene was coloured with the advent 
of First Five-Year Plan, when the index number 
of new business on 1929 base was 516.81. And 
it was in 1954 only, when new business received 
a great fillip due to reduction af premium rates 
by leading life offices, introduction of staff in- 
surance scheme offering very low rates of 
premium to employees of the established 
business houses, and the enactment of the Estate 
Duty Act enabling’ owners of large estates to 
utilise Life Insurance for reducing the liability 
and making provision for payment of estate 
duty. The so generated momentum was again 
lost in the year 1956 when the Corporation 
came into existence. 

1956 was the year of transitional conditions 
and changed circumstances. The Corporation had 
to face several difficulties in the first year of 
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its existence. It was confronted with the task 
of integrating into one some 243 odd urits of 
varying sizes and finances. The element of un- 
certainty in their services, seniority and 
gradation paralysed the enthusiasm and progress 
of field workers. Accordingly, there was a fall 
in the new business in that year. The’ business 
of the Corporation in the last four months of 
1956 was about 51.58 crores. Since then on- 
wards, the Corporation has been making a rapid 
progress. The total new business under-written 
by the Corporation in recent years has been an 
improvement over the results of each preceeding 
year as is clear from the following table : 


Table 1 
NEW BUSINESS IN INDIA 


Year Amount 
(in crores of Rs.) 

1956 200 

1957 283 

1958 345 

1959 ° 429* 

1960 


5 ees 102 
(up to 30th June). . 

To attain this business, the Corporation 
had to increase the number of its offices from 
216 in September, 1956 to 374 in 1960. Apart 
from it, the Government guarantee of cash pay- 
ment for every policy issued by the L.L.C. had 
also been responsible to a great extent for 
augmenting the business of the Corporation. It 
has inspired the insuring public with a blind 
confidence in the security of their funds. There- 
fore, the entire credit of this increasing business 
cannot be attributed to the L.I.C., only, but the 
National Economic conditions, rural develop- 
ment, expansion of Education, increase in 
National income and rising number of new 
employments, etc., are the factors which have an 
impact on its achieverients. - 


2. Total Business 


The total business of the Corporation has 
also increased enormously after Nationalisation. 
It took several decades for all the Indian 
Insurance Companies to build up their business 
in force of Rs. 1,220 crores at the end of 1955. 
The Corporation business in force at the end of 





* This year the Corporation launched upon 
a Five-Year Plan of its own. 
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1959 was of Rs. 1,964 crores, recording an in- 
crsase of over “60 per cent: : 


© 8. Foreign Business 


The Corporation has been doing well this 
year also as it has done in the previous years. 
As a matter of fact, the, amount of foreign 
- business secured by it had not been’ encourag- 
ing mostly, because at the time of the nationa- 
lisation of “Life fnsurance businéss, specially 
frcm 19th January, 1956 to lst September, 1956, 
there was considerable uncertainty regarding 
the Corporation’s doing business in foreign 
countries. This resulted into a shift in the 
services of many good agents, who left the Cor- 
yoration to join its competitors. Secondly, the 
>perational area excluded Ceylon, Burma and 
Pakistan. The foreign business of the Corporation 
was only Rs. 5.40 crores in 1957. In. 1958 it 
was 5.62 crores and the consequences of various 
- measyres to increase the business, adopted by 
the Corporation, were that in 1959, the business 
secured was of Rs. 9.47, crores. Foreign business 
secured during the first-half of this: year has 
gone up by about 5 million fupees than in the 
corresponding period of 1959. The percentage 
increase over the corresponding period of the 


last year is 23 per cent more than both in intro- 


duction and completion of new business. 
. 4, The Stability of New Business 
The ‘trends of new businéss have been dis- 
cussed in the above paragraphs,. but the: critical 


study .of the actual progress of. the Corporation’s . 


ectivities would be simply incomplete unless it 
is supplemented with the study of ‘Lapse’ ratio.’ 

The practice ‘of compiling figures of. lapses 
was followed by the insurance companies evén be- 
fore nationalisation of Life Insurance and the 
LI.C.1., in conformity with the old practice, has 
compiled figures of lapses in the form in which 


taey used to be published in the Indian Insurance . 


Year Books. The Cotporation’s figures of lapses 
include both the ‘paid up’ and the ‘off the books’ 
due to-nón-payment of premiums. 

Quality of business~ written .and the other 


‘ affecting economic and social factors are respon- 


sible from time to time for the ‘lapse ratio.’ In 
the year. 1956 the amount of net ‘lapses, Èe., 
lapses less revivals, was Rs. 
tke net lapse ratio, Że., ratio of the lapses tó 
mean business in force, for the same year was 
9.1 per cent. In 1957 and 1958 the amount of 


110.6 crores - apna 
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net Jė and figures of liè ratio had been Rs. 


. 83.1 crores and 6.4 per cent and Rs. 76.1 crores. 


and 5.2 per cent respectively. ‘What is signifi- 
cant to note is that after the year 1956 onwards 
the amount of lapses have shown a tendency to 
decrease, notwithstanding the sharp increase in 
new business. It reflects on the quality 
business and efficient management based on ‘re- 
alism and practical considerations.’ 


5. The Expense Ratio 
With an improvement in the total’ and new 


business of the Corporation the expense ratio has 
also proportionately been coming down. The 


of} 
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Renewal expense ratio of the companies in India — 


was 17.10 per cent in 1955 which came down 
to 15.89 per cent in 1956-57, 15.46 per cent in 
1958 and with the introduction of a system of 
budgetary control with effect from 1959, the 
expense ratio for the, year 1959 has pan only 
12.92 per cent. 


6. Life Funds ~ f 


There. has been a.rapid and substantial in- 
crease in the life funds of the Corporation from , 
Rs. 380 crores on the day of Nationalisation to Rs. 
498 crores at the end of 1959. With these increas- 
ing business figures the future annual income of 
the Corporation should go up still further which 


1959 amounting to Rs. 105 crores in that year. 

Thus under the present business trends where 
new business figures are improving every year, 
total business is increasing rapidly, expense ratio 
is coming down and new lapses percentage is 
favourable, it can well be inferred that all these 
factors must bring in an additional impetus to 
assist the country’s various National projects 
and the industrial developments. 

. In the Third Five-Year Plan, National In- 
come is proposed to be raised at the rate of 
over 5 per cent per year. In the Second Plan, 


the National Income increased by 4 per cent per. 


year. -The business tof the L.I.C., also increased 
during the Second Plan, period. Hence these 
two things, że., LI.C., business and the, National 
Income are in a positive correlation to some 
extent. Then again, achievement of Plan targets 
and the L.I.C. business are also correlated, so 
much so, that any success of the Plan must bring 
in more National and increased per-capita in- 
come, further. growth of Industry and Agriéul- 
ture, higher living and literacy standards for the 


2 


S 


. has already crossed the hundred-crore mark in : 
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masses, more employment opportunities for them 
and general improvement in health standards and 
longevity of life, with their direct and positive 
bearing on the Life Insurance business in this 
country. On the other hand, success. of the 
Plan depends at least to .some extent, on the 
contribution from L.1.C. also. ‘With ever in- 
creasing funds, it can well help to a great extent 
the Industrial expansion and development in the 
country, both under public and private sector. 


4 


Recent Developments — 


Certain steps have been takers by the Gr 
poration to mobilize the financial resources for 
the successive Five-Year Plans of the country. 
Efforts in various forms have been made to 
expand the business to the maximum possible 
extent. The business is also increased from 11 
per cent of the National income in 1955 to 15 
per cent in 1959. Efforts have also been made 
to overcome certain basic difficulties such as 
poverty of ‘the people, un-equal distribution. ‘of 
national wealth, and a much less saving poten- 
tiality in the country. Some of the recent develop- 
ments in the working of the L.LC., can be noted 
in the following paragraphs. 


i 


The L.LC., Plan 


The Corporation has started with a Five- 
Year Plan of its own from 1959. The target of 
new business to be achieved in 1963 has been 
fixed at Rs. 1,000 crores. Though the business 

` potential is ‘much more in this country yet the 
target fixed by Corporaton is modest. In the 
words of the Chairman, Mr. P. A. Gopalkrishnan, 
at the 52nd meeting of the LL Cll, held in 
Bombay on 25th July, 1960, ‘ « this target 
has been fixed on realistic Saat ‘after taking 


the cities 


into account the Corporation’s capacity to expand’ 


its organisation consistent with the maintenance 
of efficiency.” ft means that the Corporation 
seems to -þe over cautious in expanding its 
organisation so as to cover the entire field of 
potential business and tap it to add its contri- 
bution in the national development. 


Decentralisation and Expansion of Offices 


; The Corporation has made definite efforts 
in the field of decentralisation of its offices. This 
is necessary for carrying a message of saving- 
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‘unbalanced growth of the offices of the banks, 
and ‘of the offices of the Insurance Companies. 
For instance, about 145 Insurance Companies, 
before nationalisation, had their Head Offices in 
like Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and 
Madras. The total number of centres in the 
entire country, where these 145 companies had 
their offices was only 97 befote Nationalisation. 


Similarly, the banks had most of their 
ofices in big cities. There are places which are 
overbanked while there are also a large number 
of places even today lacking banknig ` facilities. 
The L.I.C. has made efforts in this direction by 
decentralising the organisation, by increasing the 
number of new branches, offices or sub-offices. 
The number of sub-oflices and branches has been 
increased from 216 on lst September, 1956 to 
345 at the end of 1959. The number of its 
branch and sub-offices is now 374 and only 
during the fourth year of its existence, it has 
opened one Divisional office at Meerut, two 
branch offices, 37 sub-offices and 31 development 
centres throughout the country. A further in- 
crease in the number of offices has been sancti- 
oned. This is necessary and is still recommended 
for execution that the new offices or sub-offices 
should go to the rural areas where they can 
collect funds and create a habit of saving money 
amongst those persons to whom the purchasing 
power has come recently, but who are not 
accustomed to saving money either by tradition 
or by environment. It is to this class of people 
that the LLC. has to make an approach. We 
can be optimistic-in this respect and hope that 
the Corporation in the next few years with its 
growing network of offices should be in a 
position to serve every nook and corner of India. 
Jt is in this context that the Corporation has 
started a.number of development centres which 
will co-ordinate organisation in the rural and 
semiurban areas. 


Training in Life Insurance 


The expansion of its organisation led to ‘the 
appointment of more than 550 new field officers 
and more than 30,000 new ‘agents to consolidate 


` and procure’ new business in different areas. 


‘Naturally, to cope with the expanding; new 
business which in turn means high incredse in 
existing business, the Corporation had had to 
take certain measures such as recruitment and 


of money to the masses. In-the past there was training of administrative staff, opening , of new 


s 
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cfices, construction of office accommodation, 
penetration into rural areas, provision of jeeps, 
nobile publicity vans and intensive publicity to 
aid development.’ Out of all these, recruitment 
cf new staff has been given priority. The old 
siaff (inherited from the old Companies) had no 
uniformity in the.working methods..and needed 
training to fit thefn into the Corporation’s way 
af working. The new staff also stand in need 
of training. ‘In order to meet this need, and to 
srengthen and equip the organisation with ' 
knowledge. to handle the increasing volume of 
business, one training college for Junior officers 
and training courses for clerical staff have been 
started at almost all the Divisional Headquarters. 
I] training schools were started a year ago for 
development personnel. Progress through these 


training institutions should enable the Corporation 


to function efficiently when business‘ will flow-in 
in accordance with our plans. 


- Efficiency Indicators 


There has been a marked improvement in 
tke efficiency of the staff. The average output of 
a field officer has increased from Rs. 4.7 lakhs 
o: new business in 1957 to Rs. 7.5 lakhs in 1959. 
The average output of agents has increased from 
“32,067 of new business in 1957 to Rs. 44,485 in 
1959. The efforts can well be judged from, these 
requits. To improve the efficiency, . the step 
taken by the Chairman of the Corporation is to 
‘issue advisory articles in series, which must 
result in being favourable and useful not only for 
the Corporation’s employees, but also for’ the 
dealing public. 

The Corporation has also brought certain 
other new-developments. It has a comprehensive 
range of plans of Life Insurance to enable persons 
to select the type of policy that suits their 
perticular need. Another factor worth mention- 
ing is that the Corporation has’ extended the 
insurance benefits to persons who have certain 
impairments and to. whom the benefits of 
insurance were not given formerly by the 
Insurance Companies: The introduction of group 
insruance ‘and super-annuation schemes have 
proved useful to low-paid employees. The Janata 
Policy Scheme, though not a‘ brilliant’ success, 
is also ‘an important effort. 

Another important innovation is the set up 
of an investment research section in the invest- 
meni department at the central office of the 
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Corporation. This section will be helpful i in the, 
work of the investment committee. 


Work of LIC. in Rural. Areas 
During 1957-58, the volume of savings de- 
clined to Rs. 753 crores or 7.0 per cent of the 
National Income from Rs. 950 crores or'8.6 per 
cent of the National income in 1956-57. The 
average saying ratio during the period 1950-51 
to 1957-58 was 6.8 per cent. 
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“, .. . since both the agricultural income . 


and rural savings are likely to fluctuate more 
than the marketed surplus under conditions of 
fluctuating prices it appears that there may be a 
stable relationship" between rural saving and 
agricultural income.” From this it follows that 
with the rise in agricultural income there should 
be a corresponding rise in the capacity for rural 
savings, and it is here that the L.I.C. stéps in as 
one of the agencies whose capacity for drawing 
on the increased saving potential will need to be 


geared to the increase in rural savings/agricul-. 


tural income relationship. 

In relation to the percentage of total savings 
in 1957-58 amounting to Rs. 753 crores, Life 
Insurance provides 11.9 per cent in 1958 and 
14.07 per cent in 1959 as against 9.6 per cent in 
1957 against the total savings of Rs. 950 crores 
in 1956-57. Here, if the contribution of this 
industry is not much, then it does not look to 
insignificant also and there is nevertheless 
scope for increasing this contribution. Against 
this background, the measures adopted by the 


Corporation to tap this potential, especially in 


the rural areas, have to be viewed. The higher 


savings capacity of the urban areas has been ‘ 


constantly tapped in various forms, wherein th 
L.I.C., holds a considerably higher share. The 
work in the rural sector has béen of recent origin, 
and whenever, there arises a question of increas- 
ing the life insurance, all eyes are naturally 
turned to the rural areas where there is scope! for 
extensive work. omer FN 

In the Third Plan, the problem of procuring 
the additional rupee resources estimated at around 


tackled. It is expected that most of the additional 
revenue will have to come from the agricultural 
sector which, though far from prosperous, has 
benefitted’ signally from development schemes on 
the one hand and the rise in agricultural income 
on the other. Today, in India, the rural sector is 
the mainspring of hope for more savings. 


~pe 
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The Corporation has taken certain measures 
for rural sector. It has opened large number of 
offices in rural areas and is strengthening its 
field organisation and giving a rural bias to the 
Corporation’s publicity. It has also started with a 

~ scheme of under-writing Life Insurance without 
medical examination in compact areas where no 
medical facilities exist within a radius of 10 miles. 
To encourage the field officers and agents work- 
ing in rural areas special prizes are being offered 


by the Corporation. All thesé things should result _ 


in accelerated rural savings. How much? rests on 
the paces of the workers, because so many rural 
_ areas would not have heard of anything about 
this form of protection. 


There has been a large number of sugges- 
tions from various quarters. Firstly, carrying the 
idea of security would not in itself be enough. 
Secondly, it would not be sufficient to write a 
large number of policies if servicing of these 
areas is not, from the very beginning, set up in 
such a manner that the problem of continuous 
payment of premiums, its proper accounting and 
allied questions are efficiently dealt with. 
Thirdly, the correspondence should be in the 
language of the area and forms, etc., should be 
issued in that very language. Fourthly, the pre- 
mium payment methods should be quite suitable 
to the circumstances of the rural masses. Fifthly, 
for any progress proper dependable data after 
careful survey up to village level should be built 
up. Sixthly, thorough and systematic planning is 
absolutely necessary for development in rural 
insurance. Accordingly, a regional master plan 
should be drawn up which must provide for all 
the months of the year and take note of season- 
al and climatic variations and any special sub- 
ject like harvests, etc. It must regulate the move- 
ment of field officers and branch officers for a 
centre-wise territorial development. Seventhly, 
movement of mobile vans and jeeps should be 
fully exploited by proper planning and disci- 
plined use. Eighthly,' publicity campaigns should. 
be made more intensively by exhibitions at fairs 
and festivals and other similar- occasions, exhi- 
bition of films, lectures, Padayatras, distribution 
of leaffets and by addressing the important 
gatherings, and finally, the organisational setup 
should be such that policy-holders in rural areas 
are saved from harrassment and inconvenience 
caused by unnecessary correspondence and by 
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lack of personal means of communication by 
which they can get their servicing done. 

On the investment aspect the Corporation 
has introduced in January, 1960, two new 
schemes. The first is the Housing Finance Scheme, 
which envisages granting of loans for house con- 
struction to Apex co-operative housing finance 
societies, public limited companies and individual 
policy-holders. This is to help-towards easing the 
acute housing shortage in the country. In this 
scheme it is interesting to note that a discrimi- 
nation in the rate of interest charged from the 
co-operative societies and from the public com- 
panies has been made by the Corporation. It has 
been restrictive in operation, so much so that in 
co-operative sector only Apex societiés can avail 
of any benefit from this scheme, that too on the 
guarantee of the State Government. In case of 
individual policy-holders the benefit of the 
scheme is only for those residing in a city with a 
population of 10 lakhs or over in India. The Cor- 
poration is thus encouraging construction: of 
building at places where problem of congestion is 
already acute. The Corporation in this respect 
should keep in view the problem of regional deve- 
lopment also. Anyhow, the scheme should be 
called to be'a sound commercial proposition and 
the ~ Life Insurance Corporation deserves every 
credit for launching upon a loaning policy that 
is socially both courageous and imaginative. In 
granting the loans it should be able to confer 
benefits on a large number of people and also 
relieve an acute situation in the matter of accom- 
modation. It is expected that with the growing 
experience in this direction also, the Corporation 
would enlarge the scope of the scheme so as to 
be availed of by its policy-holders, living in the 
entire country. 

Under the second scheme the Corporation 
has taken a decision of granting loans on mort- 
gages of property. The amount of loan will be in 
a range of Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 5 lakhs on an interest 
of 7 per cent per annum reducible to 64 per cent 
on punctual payment, for a maximum ‘period of 
15 years. The scheme will enable the owners of 
properties in the cities of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay, to obtain loans on the first mortgage of 
their existing properties. 


To Conclude 


It can be said that the role of the Corpora- 
tion in the National Economy is well-recognised. 


ie 


A few months after we have to step in for a more 
amitious plan with its total investment outlay 
of te order of Rs. 10,200 crores. Out of which 
Rs. 6,200 crores are for the public sector and the 
remsining Rs. 4,000 crores are to be met under 
the private sector. The Corporation is naturally 
expected to contribute its share for which finan- 
cial resources should be increased. Both long- 
term and short-term plans, for securing more and 
morz business should be prepared. To get more 
business, more facilities should be given to the 
insuring public. The Corporation should be very 
efficient in acknowledging the correspondence of 
the policy-holders. Their difficulties, as far as 
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possible, should be removed at the earliest. The 
staff of the Corporation should be trained on 
sound principles of salesmanship. The claims of 
the policy-holders must be met as promptly as 
possible. It should try to, reduce the formalities 
to the minimum, so that there may be no undue, 
delay in meeting out the claims. All possible faci- ’ 
lities should be given to the insured persons and 
their dependents. 

In the end, it is expected that with its bright 
future and able management the Corporation 
should prosper and drive the ` prosperity of the 
masses with itself. 





THE NATURE OF TROPICAL GEOGRAPHY 
By PROBHAT KUMAR SEN 


Sor countries, by virtue of their positions 
in between the tropics, share so many 
chazacteristics in common in their physical, 
social and economic aspects that they demand 
a geographical study in their integrated 
whoieness. There is also some risk in an 
attempt for generalisation of this huge part 
of landmass covering more than one-third 
of the total land surface of the world and 
beirg the habitat of over 700 million people. 
The nature of generalisations that a layman 
is very often tempted to make about this 
part of the world is about the hot and humid 
clirate; the presence of luxuriant tropical 
_ and equatorial vegetation, growth of a mosaic 
of cultural patterns, in a small run of space, 
which are so different from each other; the 
prevalence of primitive modes of life,’ a 
dismal picture of underdeveloped economy, 
whica in.some countries is almost at the 
level of semi-starvation, and the recent 


emergence, or the attempt to emerge, from . 


the yoke of colonialism consequent on the 
rise of nationalism in the last few decades. 
Nons of these observations by a layman 
abou: the tropical countries ‘is far from truth 
but there is a good deal of difference among 
thes countries, essentially in point of 
degree. There has been the development of 
a European economy in some of the islands 


the same time there are other islands in the 
Bay of Bengal, e.g, the Andamans, which 
present a primitive economy of hunting and 
collecting, which has, of course, been sub- 
jected to an acceleration of her economy in 
the present days. Similarly, there are the 
semi-developed countries like India on the 
one hand and the very poorly developed 


countries in tropical Africa on the other. - 


Besides this, the nature of spatial develop- 
ment in the tropics is very much discrete 
in nature compared to the continuous deve- 
lopment in most of the countries of the 
temperate regions. The staggering disparity 
in the juxtaposition of the modernism, with 
the show of the wealth, colour and amenities, 
together with the primitive features of ex- 
treme poverty, drabness and insanitary 
conditions are possibly singularly character- 
istic of the tropics. An evaluation of the 
nature of the Tropical Geography—its essen- 
tial characteristics, their merits and de- 
merits, is the object of study in this paper. 
The countries within the tropics can be 
divided into three parts. They are: (1) The 
Asiatic Tropics, (2) the African Tropics and 
(3) the American Tropics. The northern 
part of Australia is well within the tropics 
but the geographical continuity with the 
South-East Asian countries makes it more 


in tne Caribbean, e.g., Puerto Rico, and at convenient to consider it under the heading 
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of the Asiatic Tropics. The Asiatic Tropics, 
if considered strictly within the confines of 
the tropics, embraces in its purview the 
major part of India, East Pakistan, Burma 
and other south-east Asian countries and 

‘,as agreed, the northern part of Australia. 
Similarly, the African Tropics begins in the 
north in the Saharan desert and ends in the 
south in the Union of South Africa but the 
African tropics has been commonly known 
as the landmass lying south of Sahara and 
north of the Union of South Africa. Lastly, 
the American tropics includes some of the 
countries of South America, Central America 
and West Indies. The consideration of the 
inclusion of all the countries strictly within 
the tropics makes it impossible to obtain a 
picture of homogeneity because of the pre- 
valence of wide areas under tropical deserts, 
and mountainous terrain. Climatically, the 
high insolation is one of the criteria in the 
essentials of the tropical geography but, 
nevertheless, not the only factor in its deter- 
mination. By the nature of tropical 
geography, the climatic pattern that is con- 
ceived of is a combination of high tem- 
perature and high humidity. The conception 
of high temperature and humidity limits the 
consideration of the countries of tropical 
geography to a smaller coverage. ‘This 
eliminates not only the vast tracts that ex- 
perience high temperature and little preci- 
pitation with more evaporation giving rise 
to desertic and semi-desertic conditions but 
also considerable areas with low tem- 
perature and high precipitation, in conse- 
quence of their high elevation. Climatically 
the Kenyan highlands are more European 
than African as observes a renowned 
geographer. . 

The question crops up immediately 
whether the jurisdiction of the countries of 
the tropical geography is necessarily limited 
by virtue of its climatic characteristics. The 
so-called tropics, on the other hand, has been 
a picture of some cultural attributes besides 
the climatic ones and it will be interesting 
to analyse the characteristics that are shared 
by the tropics and to find out the criterion 
for delimiting them. 

The Europeans started the scramble for 
political power over the possesion of the 
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tropical countries, with their appearance in 
the limelight of the temperate world some 
five centuries back. The American tropics 


“was first to be victimised for colonisation 


in the 17th and the 18th centuries and a 


-shift in the gravity took place with the 


opening of the Asiatic countries. From the 
late 19th century the African Tropics has 
been the field of the future prospect anc 
colonisation by the Europeans. Tke impac‘ 
of the Europeans on the tropical countrie: 
started a tremendous degree of metamorph- 
ism in the cultural and material lives of th« 
indigenous peoples. It is needless 
emphasise the role of the tropics as tix 
world of economic possibilities and th: 
changes that were initiated tcok plac: 


‘because of the policy of economic exploita 


tion that was aimed at by the colonisers. -\ 
regards the economic possibilities in th: 
tropics, the hot and humid climate facilitate.. 
the growth of a host of products, e.g., spices 
and stimulants, such as, coffee, tea and cote i 
besides a number of others, such as tropics i 
vegetable fats, a number of trop:cal fruit, 
e.g, banana, pineapple, mango, ete., and ih- 
introduction of a number of cash crops, suc. 
as, jute and rubber. Besides the growth of . 
number of agricultural products, confine i 
within the tropics only because of the » 
specific climatic requirements, the diversit, 
as well as the magnitude of the mineras 
excel those of all the other countries. “Iu 
tin mining of Malaya, the copper cf Katangi, 
iron ore of India and a host of otner facio ~ 
will possibly maintain the tropics as lanc.:. 
of perpetual interest for the other parts 1 
the world. : 

With due apology for generalisation, t . 
conditions that are prevalent in the tropics 
are those of relative underdevelopme 1. 
compared to the countries of the high la l- 
tudes, and according to one school si 
geographers such an appalling condition L., 
much of the tropics, in spite of the greai 
differential developments of discrete nature 
in its different parts, is explicable in tu 
light of .the later impact of the Industr al 
Revolution and they are strong advocates ui 
the fact that the climatic limitations do Lot 
necessarily imply the underdevelopment of 
these countries. A similar picture is a so 
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obtained for the other countrie$ of the world 
anly ‘because of their economic under- 
development. The great differentiation, of 
an increasing order with the progress of 
time, between the material culture of the 
tropics and the countries of the higher lati- 
tudes-was brought about by the later impact 
cf the innovations of the renaissance that 
had its birth in the European countries. 
Hence, the determinism of climate has been 
thrust aside as the cause of the under- 
development of the tropics. In spite of all 
the arguments it can hardly be denied that 
the climatic characteristics of the humid 
tropics have no small a role in the shaping 
‘of the character of geography of these 
countries.and it will be interesting to see 
how far they have been retarding factors 
rather than accelerating ones in the 
gress of human civilisation and society of 
the tropics. 


Delimiting the Tropics. 


In the selection of proper values of the 
different climatic elements (two of them, 
.@, temperature and humidity being the 
most important ones), geographers have not 
arrived at a tentative unanimity. As said 
sarlier, the high temperature and humidity 
are considered as the primary climatic 
eharacteristics of the humid tropics. Supan 
enunciates the tropics as the areas having 
“he isotherm of 64°F for the coolest month 
and no month with an average temperature 
ef less than 64°F. The polar limit -of 64°F 
ecincides approximately with the polar 
Emit of the trade wind belt and the tropics. 
But obviously such a definition of the 
tropics leads to the inclusion of the desertic 
end the semi-desertic areas in its domain. 
The other climatic classification propounded 
by Koppen considers the isotherm of 18°C 
cf the coolest month as the boundary of the 
Eumid tropics. While assessing this defini- 
ton, Pelzer says: ‘His definition includes 
righlands, although their temperature re- 
gime shows slight seasonal variation, one of 
the main characteristics of the low latitude 
climate. Not only the tierra caliente, but 
also the tierra tamplada is a part of the 
tropics, The tierra tamplada produces a 
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number of valuable perennial economic 
plants which are limited to low latitudes 
because of the high demands regarding tem- 
perature conditions.” - 

The tropics, as defined by Pierre Gourou, 
are the hot:and wet lands ‘which have a 
mean.monthly temperature of at least 65°F 
and get enough rain for agriculture to be 
possible without irrigation. This defini- 
tion is not meant to be rigid and may be 
departed from in special cases and it in- 
cludes both the equatorial and the tropical 
climates.”2 ` f 

However, the mean annual values, either 
for the temperature or for the rainfall, are 
not sufficiently valid ones since they may 
represent wide variations in their seasonal 
distribution. The adequacy of rainfall only 
for the cultivation of crops is not the only 
criterion of the hot and the wet lands since 
in many parts of western India, e.g, U.P., 
the rainfall may be sufficient during the 
monsoons for the growth of crops but the 
summer is characterised by very high tempe- 
rature with an extremely low humidity. The 
conditions are hot and dry rather than hot 
and wet. Obviously the areas which are hot. 


‘and wet only for a part of the year are 


included in the tropics which may lead to 
serious objection. However, the jurisdiction 
of the tropics should be rather the ‘feel of 


a geographer’ to start with than ascertain- , 


ing the limits by ‘certain values of the 


-elements of the climate.- 


The Physical Background 


The .tropics, extending over the three 
continents, are composed of the ancient 
crystalline landmass known as the Gond- 
wanaland whith has experienced great 
changes during the different geological 
periods., In Brazil and Africa the rivers, 
Amazon and Congo, flow through the very 


. 1l. Pelzer, Karl, J.—Geography and the 
Tropics; Geography in the twentieth century, 
Edited by Griffith Taylor. New York; Philoso- 
phical Library. 

2. Gourou, Pierre—The Tropical World; 
Its social and economic conditions and its future 
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core of the tropics which unlike’ the other 
river valleys of India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Thailand, Indo-China and Indonesia have 
not proved to be the areas of dense human 
agglomeration. Excluding’ the desertic, 
semi-desertic and mountainous areas, the 
elevation of the tropical countries hardly 
exceed 6,000 feet. 


The Tropical Soils 


The common idea about the richness of 
the tropical soils has very likely come about 
because of the presence of luxuriant vegeta- 
tion in the tropics. But the study of the 
soils has proved that the tropical soils are 
inferior to those of .the temperate regions. 
The areas covered by virgin forest happen 
to have a perfect equilibrium because all 
the organic matters, i.e., the leaves and resi- 
dues of the trees get back to the soil which 
supplements the deficiencies of ‘the plant 
nutrients in the soil. However, 
change is observed where the tropical vege- 
tation has been cleared for the introduction 
of agriculture giving rise to soil erosion and 
the depletion of the soil nutrients leading 
to the exposition of the sandy beds. At 
such places agriculture is maintained at a 
heavy cost and with poor yields. The ex- 
positions of the sandy beds are observed at 
Lubilash in Belgian Congo and vast areas 
in Trinidad. 


The high temperature and high rain- 
fall are responsible for quicker chemical 
action in the soil and leaching of the 
soluble matters. The tropical soils suffer 
from a deficiency of assimilable bases, 
phosphorus and humus. The warmer the 
soil, the more acidic it is and many of the 
tropical plants are adapted to the acidic 
conditions of the soil. 


Similarly, the formation of the laterites 
is another process in the tropics which de- 
prives the soil of its fertility. The forma- 
tion of the laterites is strictly confined to 
those areas which experience a distinct 
drought or in other words, a distinct hot 
and dry season. The soluble plant nutri- 
ents are drained away from the soil leav- 
ing the oxides of aluminium and iron and 
these form crusts of hard earth in the late- 
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rite areas making the soil unfit for agricul- 
ture texturally as well as with regard to 
the soil fertility. The formation of the 
laterites in the humid tropics is quite exten- 
s:ve and in India it is widely prevalent in 
western Bengal and south’ Bihar. 

The annual innundation of the river 
valleys keeps up the soil fertility in many 
parts of the humid tropics but a deteriora- 
tion of the drainage system, as is experi- 
enced in the river geography of West 
Bengal, brings about a decline in the soil 
fertility with the tremendous consequences 
cn the health and agriculture initiating € 
cecay and outflow of the population. 

_All the above characteristics and pro- 
cesses dominant in the tropics go a long 
way to prove the decisively inferior quality 
cf the tropical soils and this has led tc 
serious thinking among the soil scientist: 
that probably the old indigenous. method 
of ‘jhum’ cultivation prevalent in the differ 
ent parts of the tropical world is the bes 
insurance against the decay of the tropica 
soils. 


Natural Vegetation 


The natural vegetation in the hot and 
zhe humid tropics of our definition ranges 
=rom the equatorial rainforests to open 
savanna in the monsoon belts. The natural 
vegetation of the monsoon areas hav2 
mostly been cleared for sedentary agricul- 
cure whereas much of the equatorial forests 
remain uncleared and the abodes of the 
different aborigines. 


As to the economic out-turn of the forest 
products, it is far below the expected. The 
non-occurrence of the trees in pure standi, 
softness of the wood, slow rate of growth cf 
the trees, unhealthy climate and extreme 
difficulties of communication are serious 
obstacles to the development and exploite- 
tion of the forest products. 

While assessing the nature of the forest 
resources of the hot and wet lands, Gouro. 
observes : ‘Contrary to what might be be- 
lieved at first sight, tropical and equatoriz! 
forests are therefore not easy and inexhau i- 
tible sources of raw materials for industr-. 


The defect can be corrected, but only at tre 
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price of great exertion. It is not enough to 
make forest reserves, for this safeguards the 
forests, it does not improve it, at least not 
in a lapse of time compatible with man’s 
reeds. The fact is, useful species are very 
siow in getting the better of others, and, if 
taey are exploited, they tend on the con- 
trary to disappear. The only effective solu- 
tion is to fell the trees and plant a homo- 
genous artificial forest which can be ex- 
ploited and will replace itself.’ 

In spite of the limitations of the ex- 
oloitation of the forest resources, the contri- 
sation is not at all negligible. The Hevea 
Brasiliensis, which secrets the best grades 
af rubber, happens to be a native species of 
she natural vegetation of Brazil and this 
vaintained the virtual monopoly of Brazil 
‘rn the production of rubber in the whole 
world for a sufficiently long time until 
che introduction of this species in the East 
Indies. Rubber is a product exclusively of 
che tropics and approximately 98% of the 
otal production is contributed by East 
“rdies and 1% by Brazil. A number of 
other species also command considerable 
mportance. An efficient. organisation in 
ke lines of the plantations of the tropical 
vorld introduced by the Europeans at the 
:cst of huge initial capital investment and 
1 very efficient administration may possibly 
make the natural vegetation of the tropics 
“nore paying in the future. 


The Assessment of the Mineral resources 


The variety as well as the magnitude of the 
minerals in the countries under considera- 
-ion is really worthy of high acclamation 
on the one hand but the extreme poverty of 
“cal, currently the most important power 
-o run the wheels of machinery for the in- 
rlustries, on the other hand makes the 
-ituation quite trying. 

To start with, in Middle America, the 
~ariety of mineral products are striking. 
“hey are“iron and manganese ores in Cuba, 
netroleum in Venezuela, Columbia and 


_ | 8. Gourou, Pierre—The Tropical World; 
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eastern Mexico, silver and-other metals in 
the highlands. In Brazil the potential value 
of the mineral resources is supposed to be 
abundant and she maintained her position 
as the chief supplier of diamond formerly 
but has gone in a decline to a great extent, 
the present position being only 1% of the4 
world’s average annual output. The other 
minerals extracted are silver, manganese, 
iron and low grades of coal. 

Of the Asiatic countries, the position of 
India is quite satisfactory with respect to 
some minerals, e.g, iron ore, manganese, 
mica, coal, petroleum, beside a number of 
other minerals. In the countries of Malay- 
esia, petroleum and tin are the two most im- 
portant minerals and their contribution, to 
the world’s annual output are 3% and 4% 
respectively. The poverty of coal is also 
conspicuous in this part. 

In the African tropics the growing in- 
terest of the European and the American 
capitalists owe its origin to the tremendous 
potentiality of the minerals both for their 
variety and quantity. Ghana is a good 
producer of gold, diamond, manganese and 
bauxite and the Congo, very well conceived 
as the core of the humid tropics, holds a 
key position in the world because of her 
rich deposits of diamond, copper, gold, iron | 
and tin. The complete absence of either - 
coal or petroleum definitely snatches away 
her otherwise brilliant position for the 
development of industries. The optimism 
arises only because of the great potential 
hydel power of more than 600 million kilo- 
watts of which only 0.3 million kilowatts 
have been generated. In India also the 
prosperity of the south rests on the already 
developed water power and the prospect of 
its further development in the future. 


The Cultural Background 


In the discussion of the much debatable 
topic of the inherent limitations of the 
humid tropics, a great emphasis has been 
laid regarding the poor human efficiency 
and raaterial culture in the tropics. Gourou 
has emphasised the little contribution of 
the tropical world to the cultural and mate- 
rial development of the world and has 
rounded up the Indian scene by observing: 


Q 


` of the tropics, 
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‘India is endowed with a high civilisa- 
tion...... capable of answering the social 
and intellectual needs of dense populations. 
But much of the civilisation comes from 
without—perhaps the better parts. The 
Aryan invasion, Sanscrit, the caste system, 
Indo-Greek art, Islam, and very many other 
features emphasise the importance of cul- 
tural elements introduced from Mesopotamia 
and Persia. The system and practice of 
government established in India by the 
English and destined never to disappear 
wholly, is yet another valuable contribu- 
tion to culture. In fact, like all other tropi- 
cal countries, India has received a great 
deal from the rest of the world and has 
given little in return. Germs of culture 
from lands outside the tropics have been 
needed to develop a high civilisation in 
this hot,- wet country.’ 

The sweeping remarks of Gourou on 
India and the tropics as a whole, is obvious- 
ly one which suffers from the preconceived 
bias about the tropical lands. The cause of 
the Indian culture because of the introduç- 
tion of the cultural elements from Meso- 
potamia and Persia may be partially true 
but it seems to be really fantastic in the 
present context because all the countries 
which have developed assimilated new 
ideas, thoughts and people from outside to a 
greater extent than an isolated evolution 
within their geographical limits. India, as 
such, is no exception to it. 

Secondly, the social values of the 
tropical world are different from the other 
parts. Some of the social characteristics 
have been underestimated to the extent of 
ridicule simply because they are quite 
foreign to the observers. The social values 
as such, can hardly be 
qualified in some cases for comparison 
since they are altogether of different kinds 
and virtually they have evolved much 
according to. the needs of the environment 
of the tropical world. Unfortunately, much 
of the ‘germs of. culture from lands out- 
side’ have their serious consequences on 
the indigenous people and have led to 
some of the present day major problems in 
these countries. 


+. Gourou, Pierre—Lhe ‘lropical World etc. 
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Much of the world has been under- 
going tremendous changes anc the gev- 
graphy is changing as fast as man himse f. 
Such changes in the tropical wrold is 
worthy of observation. From the days f 
hunting and collecting economy, man in the 
tropical world became sedentary in mai y 
parts and the contact with the oth-r 
countries has ushered in a tremendous in- 
flow of new ideas and thoughts and peoples. 
The geography has changed in the tropic o 
the greatest preceptible degree since tle 
impact with the Whites ultimacely givi: g 
birth to colonisation in almost all the maj: r 
tropical countries. 


The Pattern of the Population 


The tropics, as dealt with earlier, depic s 
a tremendous degree of differential pictuic 
and possibly in respect of the populatica 
density, it is best observed. The three 
major areas in the tropics, i.e., the Asiatic, 
the African and the American ones, preset | 
individual characteristics and problems «f 
their own. The Asiatic tropics has been an 
area of immense human agglomeration 
leading to a heavy density of population an3 
a rapid growth bringing about a graduc] 
lowering in the standards of living and en - 
ployment opportunities. On the other hane, 
the population of the African tropic, 
though not studied with precision and acct - 
racy so far, is sparse and experiences 3 
gradual lowering in the birth races amon: 
the African natives. Some parts of th^ 
African tropics experience a great shortag> 
of labour and, strangely enough, suc? 
problems also linger in parts of the Asiati: 
tropics—a real paradox in the overcrowde | 
countries. In‘ the American tropics, th> 
overcrowding is confined to the Wes: 
Indies and the other countries are very 
sparsely populated. The map of the popu- 
lation distribution of the vast country o 
Brazil brings the picture of the concentra- 
tion of the population only on the south- 
ern highlands and along the eastern coast 
The early attempts of the Spanish and th. 
Portuguese to settle in the interiors of th: 
Amazon valley failed miserably in the lon; 


- run for the unhealthy climate and commu 
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sparse population consisting of Indians and 
Negroes, it is virtually a no-man’s land. 

Besides the pattern of density, the 
cultural heterogeneity of the tropical 
cointries is-remarkably great. The deve- 
lopment of a diversity of cultures-is attribut- 
ed either to the diversity of the ~ physical 
environment or a virtual seclusion from the 
rest of the world. Both these factors 
along with the immigration of the differ- 
ent peoples are well-nigh important in 
bringing about such a mosaic of cultural 
heterogeneity in the customs, beliefs, reli- 
gions, languages and modes of human occu- 
petion in the tropics. 

A plurality of societies is a distinct 
feature of the countries of South-East Asia 
ard it has been rightly observed by Dobby, 

..the units of South-East Asia are peopl- 
ec by a range of types from indegenes ‘to 
rew immigrants, each with specialised func- 
tion in the society, so that no unit is homo- 
geneous horizontally: there are great vari- 
ations of custom, speech and stock from one 
part to another of the same layer.of society, 
o> homogeneous vertically, because there 
are generally communal differences between 
wage labourers, peasants, traders, adminis- 
trators: and aristrocrats. 
g.on is the only link—among the people of 
Indo-China and the East Indies.” Such a 
scene of variety is also in view in India and 
the strong influence of Hinduism has been 
actributed as a very strong factor in the 
unification of India. 

The African scene is also dotted with a 
variety of different cultures so long mostly 
in the stage of hunting and collecting and 
confined within the limits of the area 
under possession of the community. The 
- infiltration has been much less conspicuous 
in this part compared to the Asiatic tropics 
trough: there have been slow assimilation of 
tae ideas imported from the north, mainly 
from the barbaric states though the mighty 
Sahara has been an effective barrier for the 
cultural exchange. Only very lately, say 
for the last 100 years, the darkness of ignor- 
ence about Africa is being dispelled because 
cf the light thrown by the European dis- 


. 5. Debby, E.H.G.—Southeast Asia, Univer- 
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Africa. 


Sometimes a reli- 
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coverers and adventurers ultimately lead- 
ing to the development of the colonies. Be- 
sides the Europeans, the construction of the 
roads and railways in the African continent 
initiated the immigration of the Indian and 
other Asian labourers. The relation of East 
Africa, of course, with the Asiatic countries - 
dates back to very early centuries as the 
Asian traders used to carry om spice trade 
with the’ East African countries. But in 
the late 19th and 20th centuries, the immi- 
gration of the Indians has been considerable 
and has giveti a distinct cultural impress, 
essentially Indian, in many parts of tropical. 
Rather than the evolution of an 
unified culture, efforts for bringing about a 
further diversification in the cultural pat- 
terns are discernible by people who through 
their self-centred ideas and community 
interests, sometimes at the cost of national 
interest, try to isolate their cultures from 
the others. This is extremely unfortunate 
in the countries of to-day when the unifica- 
tion is so much talked about as an accepted 
means for achieving better ends. 

The American tropics also presents a 
cultural diversity. Besides the Negroes and 
the Indians, the immigration of the Whites 
prepared the ground for the planting of the 
European cultures. Unlike the other parts, 
the European colonisers in many cases have 
got nicely mixed up with the indigenous 
people through marriages and policies- of 
give and take. 


Agriculture 


The human activities in the tropics are 
preponderantly agricultural which, have 
evolved from the primitive system of bush. 
fallowing to sedentary agriculture ultimately 
leading to the immense development of. 
plantation agriculture. Starting from a 
purely subsistence basis, agriculture in many 
parts of the tropics has been made to feed 
the needs of the outside world. 

Though the system of bush fallowing is 
still now in vogue in the tropics among the 
tribal people of Africa, Asia and South 
America, sedentary agriculture has gained a 
strong footing and the impact of the 
European people gave rise to the’ develop- 
ment of commercial agriculture, Vast tracts 
of land were either cleared of forests or im- 
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poverished lands mostly in the deltaic areas 
were improved for the development of com- 
mercial agriculture. Besides the staple food 
crop, i.e. rice, the tropics. has earned a great 
interest for the countries of the temperate 
latitudes -by virtue of the production of a 
uumber of plantation crops confined within 
the tropics only. The agricultural economy 
of many of the countries of the tropics has 
been geared to the needs of the outside 
world at the cost of self-sufficiency of food- 
stuffs. To add more to it, most of these 
countries do not hold a virtual monopoly in 
the production of any crop and the nature 
of the demand for these commodities are 
also highly elastic which ultimately exert 
a constant influence in the fluctuations of 
the price level. At times the dependence on 
the foreign countries is aggravated to the 
point of total breakdown . of the economy. 
It can, on the other hand, hardly be denied 
that much of the welcome changes and im- 
provements in the tropics is due to the 
introduction of the plantation economy. 
The agricultural products are many, 
e.g., rice, sugarcane, tea, coffee, cocoa, fruits, 
vegetable fats, cotton, jute, rubber, etc. 
In spite of the welcome changes, the 
introduction of the plantation agriculture 
has been considered as a system for imme- 
diate gain but the total dependence on the 
foreign markets and the extreme rapidity of 
the soil erosion as a result of the plantation 
agriculture have been the causes for serious 
concern. Under such circumstances, the 
ladang or the jhum system of bush fallow- 
ing, though capable of supporting only a few 
‘people per square mile, has been considered 
as a rational means of agricultural produc- 
tion. Many of the plantations had to be 
closed either due to the poor yield which 
was, of course, further accelerated by the 
unhealthy climate of the tropics. In spite of 
all the drawbacks, modern devices must be 
made available for the upkeep of the plant 
nutrients of the tropical soils, failing which 
the prospect of the future is not so bright 
as it is sometimes advocated. The invention 
of a number of substitutes for products like 
rubber, silk, jute, stimulants, ete, only 
speaks of a gradual shrinkage of the world 
market for these tropical commodities. 


13. 


Industry 

The industrial enterprises of the tropic. 
are mostly on small scale and had been i. 
most cases the means to provide subsidiar: 
occupation for the agriculturists. The cottoi- 
textile industry plays a very important par. 
and the industries based on wood work hap- 
pens to be quite important in the South- 
east Asian countries. Of the modern indus- 
tries, the cotton textile in India is worth: 
of high appraisal. The development of th: 
other heavy industries like iron and stec, 
chemical, engineering, etc, are extremel - 
few in number and the causes for suc. 
underdevelopment are due to the absence ci 
considerable home market, the poverty c! 
coal and the shortage of the technical know- 
how and last but not the least, the want ci 
capital. In the discussion of the tropiczi 
minerals, the magnitude and variety c! 
those resources have been brought to light 
and this obviously paves the way for tke 
development of a large number of mining 
industries and the other subsidiary ones. 
The paucity of coal may be eclipsed to 2 
great extent by the increased use of tke 
potential water power and atomic minera » 
which the tropical countries also possess to 
a satisfactory extent. 

The Future 


The climax of modern welfare has been 
attained in some places of the tropics whici 
can very well boast of a European or en 
American standard but the abysmal dep’h 
of misery and ignorance and extreme y 
poor material development are overwhelii- 
ingly discernible over the wider parts. Z-s 
has been already pointed out, the tropics or 
more precisely the humid tropics suffe: 
from some inherent physical limitations. 
The unhealthiness of the tropical climate is 
quite well known and it isa long list >f 
diseases that are prevalent in this part. Tre 
unhealthiness seems to be a relative term 
which is adequately. explained in the ligat 
of the healthy lives of some of the trikal 
people whose capacity for enduring tae 
humid tropical climate and overcomiay 
many of the physical difficulties are ex- 
tremely strong. Many of the indigencus 
medicines in vogue among these people ere 
extremely effective. The determinis-ic 
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school of geographers with Huntington as 
the pioneer have measured the human effi- 
ciency in terms of the values of the climatic 
elements and the humid tropics has been 
proved to be an area of poor human energy. 
It is beyond doubt that the people of the 
temperate latitudes are much more energetic 
and possess better health. In the tropics, the 
‘existence of ‘indigenous medicines, like 
many other innovations and devices suited 
to the tropical world, is possibly a conclusive 
proof of the fact that the people had the 
cevices and means to fight and adapt them- 
selves to the so-called odds of the tropical 
environment. The later impact of the 
foreigners changed the values of life to a 
tremendous degree and the old orders 
changed yielding place to new ones, un- 
congenial and devastating in their effects in 
the tropics, leading to a gradual breakdown 
of the existing base suited to the tropical 
environment. 


With the universal aspiration for a 
better living, the tropics has been keen on 


shaking off the colonial yoke and under- 


going development plans—a typical scene of 
the present-day Indian economic develop- 
ments. The problems of overpopulation and 
its fast growth in some parts of the tropics 
have been serious obstacles to the better- 
ment of the standard of living of the people. 
The rate of economic growth lags sufficiently 
behind the rate of population growth. 
In other parts like tropical Africa and 
Brazil, the underpopulation has stood.in the 
wey of developing some areas. Hardly any 
economic growth of appreciable extent can 
be achieved without capital investment. 
Urder foreign rule, hardly capital of 
any amount has been concentrated in the 
ands of the local people. The dependence on 
the foreign countries, especially the big ones 
like the U.S.A., U.K., Russia and others, for 
capital is increasing all the time. In some 
countries the income is so low as to prohibit 
any saving for the accumulation of capital 
by the Government. In spite of the capital 
investments mostly earned from the foreign 
countries, the pace of upheaval of the 
national economy remains concealed. 
Obviously, the answer to such an enigmatic 
problem lies in checking the population 
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growth appreciably. The under-populated 
countries have only the initial problem of 
capital investment: Though the response of 
the European and the American capitalists 
have been quite happy in matters of capital 
investment in the countries like tropical 
Africa and Brazil, a growing apathy of the 
local people and the government is noticed 
since such enterprises hardly accelerate the 
economy to a very appreciable extent 
because a heavy margin of profit is drained 
away from these countries. 

The nature of tropical geography has 
already been assessed and it goes to prove’ 
that besides subsistence agriculture, intro- 
duction of the commercial agriculture has 
led to a greater amount of trade with the 
temperate world and many of these coun- 
tries are under ruthless subordination to 
the fluctuations of the demand. Besides this, 
the total dependence of some countries for 
their production exclusively of some planta- 
tion crops leads to very unhappy situations 
very frequently and the condition of the 
jute growers of Hast Pakistan may be a 
good example to put forward. Such a situa- 
tion demands a fair degree of planning by 
all the producing countries so that a stable 
market is ensured for all times. 


Rice happens to be the staple food crop 
of the tropics and, as it can support the 
maximum number of people per unit area, 
hardly any substitute can be there in place 
of rice. In this connection it may be 
observed that the total dependence of the 
food stuffs necessary for the Andaman 
Islands was solved appreciably by the 
Japanese Government by the introduction 
of sweet potatoes and tapioca (may be grown 
in less fertile areas)" in the diet of the 
people besides the introduction of terraced 
farming on the hill slopes. But the self- 
sufficiency was lost because of the dissatis- 
faction of the people in taking the famine 
foods as their items of diet for all times. 

The system of land holding in the ladang 
or the jhum cultivation is characterised by 
the possession of territories by the com- 
munity and land is leased out to the 
cultivator for the production of crops but 
the rights of possession of the particular 
piece of land is never given. It is, of course, 
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quite sensible in the light of the nature . of 
cultivation which needs different plots. of 
land in different years and besides that the 
interest of the community counts much. In 
sedentary agriculture the system of land 
holding leads to be continued fragmentation 
‘of the land giving rise to very low yields of 
production in the countries like India. 
Possibly the system of. the co-operative 
farming may be a means for the higher 
yields. . 

As against the land being totally devoted 
to the production of commercial crops, the 
growth of food crops for tropical countries 
for self-sufficiency must be welcome. The 
existing systems go a long way to prove the 
‘Telative underdevelopment of the tropical 
agriculture which may be overcome in 
course of time. But the limitations of the 
‘tropical soils are serious questions in the 
development and planning of agriculture 
and the search for devices for the continued 
upkeep of the soil fertility is extremely 
important. ' i 

With the growth of nationalism in the 
tropical countries, there has been the cry for 
industrialisation at a very fast rate. But 
hardly any co-ordination has been main- 
tained, unfortunately, in many parts of the 
tropical world, between agriculture and 
industry and again between the small-scale 
and the large-scale industries. The poverty 
in coal is a serious limitation which,’ of 
course, can be overcome by the generation 
of water power, in which the tropics holds 
a key position. The mining of. large number 
of minerals in huge quantities will uphold 
the importance of this part of the world to 
no small degree. 5 

The nature of relationship between the 
tropics and the temperate countries had 
been so long, in most cases, one of the ruled 
and the rulers This no doubt paved ‘the 
path for the movement of new ideas from 
the temperate world. Improvements were 
many but were confined within an ex- 
tremely limited sector of the indigenous 
population and fhe lion’s share of these 
improvements was enjoyed by the rulers. 
The existing orders of equilibrium in all 
aspects of life were considerably shattered 
to give rise to an imbalance in the social and 


economic growth of the countries. 
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Seli- 
sufficiency gave way to dependence as the 
economic developments took place to serv2 
the foreign needs (the commercial agricu-- 
ture being a befitting example). The achiev - 
ments touched only the fringe of the prc- 
blem and the heart of it remained uncared 
for. > . 
The ideas of all round welfare have 
been universally accepted but the problems 
of the tropics seem to be extremely greet 
to start with, both for their variety and 
magnitude. Extending over 4 of the lanc- 
mass of the world and being inhabited ky 
over 700 million people, such a situaticn 
seems to ‘be quite obvious. Tropics cannot 
be compared either with America (Nort) 
or Australia or Canada where the plannirg 
goes ahead of the people—the mastery over 
the inherent physical advantages, rich r2- 
sources, and people of quality and desired 
numbers are the answers to the fast dev>- 
lopments and the attainment of the highest 
standard of living. In the tropics the last 
but not the least trying situation arises out 
of the heterogeneity of the- human elemerts 
—the common objective is obviously few in 
an area having multitude of cultural pet- 


-terns except the aspiration for a better 


living. Unhappily- the cultural heterogeneity 
has made these countries the places ior 
many ideas and many more leaders, in tne 
very ‘infancy of their independence, and 
unification, even within the different 
political units, is seldom seen. 

The inherent disadvantages of the 
physical environment may be overcome 
with the growth of new devices for over- 
coming them and sometimes with the 
revival of the old orders. The problem of 
the human elements is of no small measure 


and the unity of purpose can very well be - 


attained with a greater pace of education, 
economic well-being and mobility. These 
are difficult things to attain but the deter- 
ministic idea of perpetual under-develop- 


ment of the tropics can hardly be taken for 
granted. 


ee 
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REVIEW OF EXHIBITION OF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


By Prof. O. C. 


Te twenty-fifth Annual Exhibition of the 
Acajemy of Fine Arts—which Her Excel- 
lercy the Governor of W. Bengal opened on 
Sunday last—at the New Palace on Cathedrai 
Real—by a happy chance, attains a very 
hick standard which excells and outshines 
all :ts previous Annuals—in their variety, 
representative character and unique brill- 
anze. As an All-India Exhibition—reflect- 
ing all the latest trends and tendencies, all 
the recent inclinations and moods, all the 
cuzrents and cross-currents of the produc- 
tioas of Modern Art—in the different re- 
gicns and art-centres of Free and Independ- 
en` tndia,—this show is a major Art event 
of great significance and unique interest. 
In chis Annual show—one can easily feel the 


heer:-beats of the nation’s Art—in a variety ` 


of mpulses and in the divergent expressions 
of Lif in Modern India—which are mani- 
fesing in her Forms and Formulations of 
Ar. Fifty years hence—nobody will re- 
mexber who sat in the Nation’s Parliament 
or £tate-Assemblies,—what- Laws of Ordi- 
narces were put on her Statute-books, what 
weze zhe ups and downs of her Foreign 
Exckazge, or the tonnage of her shiploads 
of Eice and Wheat she imported from 
abroac to meet her food deficits. 

But posterity will judge of the quality 
anc measure of our contemporary life—by 
the records of the visions of our artists—by 
the thought-products of our sages and 
sairts, of our dreamers and visionaries,— 
the custodians of our hopes and aspirations 
—tLe ieaders of our spiritual destiny. 

CUr<ortunately—a class of critics and 
historians judge of our progress solely by 
the sroducts of our literature—by the 
merts of our Poetry, Fiction and Belle- 
Letx2s—on the printed pages of our books 
and jcurnals. They regretfully ignore 
the kriüliant records of the illiterate but 
elogiant language of our Visual Arts. I will 
resp :tfully invite our talented Weilders 
of tLe Fen, our Musicians and Dancers, our 
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Producers of Cinema Pictures—to come and 
“listen” to the significant messages which 
our Artists are recording with their brushes 
and chisels. In the various sections of this 
comprehensive show divided into Oils, 
Water-Colours, Graphic Arts and Sculptures 
—the organizers of this Exhibition has 





Sanat Kumar Kar 


generously provided—tempting feasts of 
Line and Colour—and rich repasts of in- 
tellectual food—-which are essential means 
of sustenance for the growth and develop- 
ment of our national life. What our Visual 
artists help us to see—in the moods and 
postures of our daily life, in the sun-shines 
and shadows of Nature, in the dramas of our 
domestic happenings—with all their subtle 
colours and intricate patterns of our joys 
and sorrows,—can never be gleaned from 
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the greatest masterpieces of literature— startling testimonies of vital assimilaticns 


produced by our magicians of poetic diction, 
by the wizards of our Purple Prose. No 


amount of verbal description could have 
P] EAE A 


u> 





“A Sculpture” 
Sankho Choudhury 


conveyed to us the finely characterized 
portrait from the brush of Sri Atul Boss, 
of the late Kamini Kumar Dutta, which 
appropriately occupies the first place in the 
Oil Section. It is ably supported by Kisary 
Roy’s delicate delineation of a “Youngster” 
(840), Ishaq Mahomed’s shining “Shova” 
(220) and Jagadish Roy’s stirring “Still- 
Life” (338). Landscape is worthily re- 
presented by two outstanding pieces— 
Azmat’s “Watering Cattle” (17) and Aroop 
Dass’ “Destiny” in the fine setting of a 
group of palm trees (100). 

In the section of the Modernists—who 
love to turn their back against our national 
traditions—and seek inspirations from the 
new fashions of Europe,—they have revealed 


which are no mere apish imitations of {hc 
“TIsm”-Paintings of France. Mary of thi se 
new experiments—in new techniques—of o) 
amazing exe.nples of originality of visi»? 
and execut.on. The shining high-lights -f 
this section are contributed by Rathz1 
Maitra’s “Baul” and “Winter Symphony”. 
C. T. Dass’ “Summer Time”, a sweet symk> 
lical symphony (6), the wonderful patterni 1~ 
of Sanat Kar’s “Brown Study” (95) arc 
P. C. Sagara’s “Meeting in Ceiling”, a da: 
ing landscape composed of green trecs alc 
red huts. Other outstanding pieces—in th . 
section—are more than mere gymnastics >i 
brave brush-works—but are striking recor.: 
of new visions and novel presentation: 


This is happily illustrated by Ishe; 
Mahomed’s “Lust For Life” (219), Ar ' 
Bhattacharyya’s “Movement”, Ram Keot: 


brilliant landscape emphasized by tw. 


“Water-carriers” (201) and Ram Kinkar 


= 





“Nude” 
Anthony Doss 





C. J. 


clever presentation of the proverbial “Tal- 
Pukur’—with a tiny figure in a tiny pond. 
Bhavasar’s striking symphony of straight 
lines and rectangles—called “A Dark 
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Woman” has emphatically ' proved that 
“there are no curves in Nature’. T. Kar’s 
study of a Tibetan Lama—is an excellent 
delineation of well-known types. Tana’s 
study of two cartmen standing against a 
group of village huts—is a masterly 
composition of great beauty and simplicity. 
M. S. Chopra’s intricate picture of the 
meshes of Fishing “Nets’—offers terrors 
even to treaders on farmland. 


The Water-Colour Section shows many . 


outstanding pieces—of which three deserve 
spezial mention—Taradas Chatterjee’s 
“Fish”, Kalyan Sen’s “Happy Lives”, a 
krilliant study of birds and goats (375) and 
4121 Baran Shah’s striking study of “Woods” 
(354). 

The Graptic Art Section—exhibiting 
studies in Black and White, Pen-Drawings, 
Pencil-Sketches, Lithographs and Colour- 
Prints, is usually the veritable paradise of 
the poor connoisseurs of pictures—who can- 
no: afford to acquire items’ ticketed with 


three digit figures. Unfortunately the 
exorbitant prices demanded by several 
artists in this. section,—this year,—have 


turned the old Paradise of the Poor—into a 
vecitable Vale of-Tears.. Of several out- 


standing high-lights of this section—one can ' 


mention Devajani’s “Cactus”, Kanwal’s 
“Hovering Spirit”, Kula Karni’s skilful Ink- 
Sketch and Sunil Ghose’s crayon studies 
of “Horses”. 
- The Indian Section, placed in a separate 
room, isolated from the Academic and the 
Modernistic paintings—has not been able to 
maintain~a very high level of achievement. 
For the last few years—the Indian style of 
peinting—built on the traditional language 
of Indian. Art—appears to have lost its popu- 
larity amongst artists—and no new devotees 
tc the Indian manner have come forward 
tc interpret the national language—in a new 
end refreshing manner pf expression. 

To cover the obvious weakness of this 
section several pictures of Nanda Lal Bose 
have been exhibited, to lend an artificial 


S. Bhowmick’s 
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strength. Unfortunately, they are not in 
the best manners of this great master. 
Undoubtedly the outstanding pieces of this 
section are those contributed by Gopal 
Ghose and Indra Dugar. Of the three 
pieces contributed by Ghose—two are land- 
scapes,—one; “On The Way To Dehradun is, 
a mystic mystery woven out of houses and 
trees——-which remind one of Corot, the 
French Master. Ghose’s amazing study of 
“Flowers” is a Dream in- Pink and Blue— 
worthy of the great Chinese masters. Indra 
Dugar’s two oblong landscapes—one of 
“Kanchan-Jangha”, another of Benares are. 
undoubtedly the proud high-lights of this 
section. He however breaks new grounds— 
in his lyrical study of a girl standing 
against a lotus-pool, of great charm and 
dignity. Indian. Mythology has found an 
able exponent in Dipen Bose who contri- 
butes two pieces—of which his “Jagadhatri’’ 
is of a high level. Tarapada Basu has 
narrowly missed success'in his ambitious 
presentation of “Nadu-Gopal”’. Bhagwan 
Kapur’s “Noon-Time” is a delightful group 
of “Goats” of great charm and beauty. 

“Cock-Crow”—is a serious 
piece of study on the path of Chinese old 
masters. Of the two pieces contributed by 
Ganes Halwasiya—a frequent exhibitor- 
at previous years’ shows—his delightful 
study of “Wood-seller”’—is excellent: in 
vision and excellent in execution. ’ 


The. Sculpture Section—illustrates all 
the new phases of Forms and Treatment— 
away from the beaten pees of cheap 
realism. 

The rich variety and range of the 


-Exhibits of his attractive Annual Show,— 


reflecting, as it does—all the current tend- 
encies in contemporary Indian Art—will 
attract and satisfy all varieties of tastes 
and all manners of demands on the part of 
our Worshippers of Beauty * 


* By the courtesy of The All-India Radio, 
Calcutta. 
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Contrasts Characterize Modern Dance at Jacob’s Pillow 


a By NORMAN SMITH 


AMERICA’S unique dance university and theatre— Pillow, enabling students to see the finished w 
located some 200 kilometers north-east of New whose technique and theory they study in stu 
York—may be whimsically named Jacob’s Pillow, and classroom. Admission of the public to t 
but the audiences that it attracts are certainly not programs is incidental, made possible only | 
inclined | to slumber daring a performance. cause a full-sized stage and auditorium 
ee necessary to show the works at their best. 
The byword at the Festival is variety, 
Mr. Shawn believes that “the Dance includ 
every way that men of all races in every peri 
of the world’s history have moved rhythmic 
to express themselves.” Consequently, 
every program (repeated nightly for a week). 
a three-way balance among ballet, modern’ an 
ethnic dance, a practice that undoubtedly 
broadened the Festival’s ial appeal. 

































The most gifted young dancer/ Robert 
Cohan, at Jacob’s Pillow-Festival 


In fact, even before occupying their seats in 
he Ted Shawn Theatre (named for the dance 
pioneer who is founder-director of the Festival), 
dance enthusiasts have had to prove their devo- 
tion to this art form. Anyone willing to drive 
interminable distances through the shadowy Berk- 
shire Mountains in the black of night, anxiously 
ng at every signpost lest he misses the right 













‘oad—or Ladder, if you will—leading up to the The exciting dancer, Grover Dale, seen 

Pillow is there because of genuine interest. dancing at Jacob’s Pillow-Festival 
Basically, as Mr. Shawn makes clear, the 19- 

year old theatre is an educational adjunct to the Occasionally, though an exception does occ 








ity of the Dance conducted at Jacob’s as was:the recent program devoted solely 


g rits, ‘each quite Hf ~ demons 
trated how wide the range of ‘modern dance really 


is. Lyric, dramatic, jazz and folk elements were 
adl present. Only humor was missing, and that 


è 


ng week. 

"Undoubtedly the most dynamic 
figure on the program was 
Valerie Bettis, one of America’s 
great. choreographer-dancers, who 
appeared with her reconstructed 
Dance Theatre in two new works. 
In excerpts from “Early Voya- 
gers”, a projected dance-drama 
uggested by Truman Capote’s 
novel “Other Voices, Other 
Rooms,” she used a familiar 
Bettis technique of fusing acting 
{complete with spoken word) and 
dance movement to tell the story 
f a young girls attempt to 
lead a timid youth out of a 
decadent household. 

This time, it seemed to us, 
there was too great an emphasis 
on dialogue at the expense of 
dancing, although Miss Bettis as 
the girl, Gover “Dale (a versatile 
young performer from Broad- 
way) as the boy and ballerina 
Maria -Karnilova as a pitiful, 
half-mad member of his family 
were ‘eloquent in their roles. 


The second Bettis offering, 
“The Golden Round,’ was an 
interesting expansion into trio 
form of -an earlier solo work 
about Lady Macbeth. . Especially 
memorable were a duet in which 
Lady Macbeth incites. her hus- 
band to murder, and an ironic, 
elegant court dance for the two 
plotters and their intended victim. 


“young people i hroug 


was taken care of hilariously AE He follow- 


series of related dance 
Flirtation, jealousy and a violent fistfigbht 
were all expressed with the loose-limbed grace 
found in so many Negro dancers. But there was 
a certain 1 elegance, too, in the cat-like leaps of the 


C 
Myra Kinch and Alonso Castro in a scene called 
“Tomb for Two” at Jacob’s Pillow-Festival 


Miss. Bettis’ solo passages, of . course, had the women and the stylized formality of the men’s. 


electrifying effect that one has come to expect of 


Electricity, figuratively speaking, was gene- 
: rated also by the Talley Beatty company ip this 
choreographer’s jazzily classic interpretation of 
dife along the railroad tracks. “The Road of the 
tbe Sx hich refers to a railroad 
panel for” an imaginary _ maiden—masterfully 


fight scene. The long (30-minute) work my 
deed the ovation it received. i 
Lyricism held the stage when duo artists 
Robert Cohan and Matt Turney presented two 
works choreographed by Mr. Cohan. The plotless 
“Seaborne” almost as simita as the sea itself— 





s’——-set in ancient Thebes—the 

her offered an engrossing study of evil 

hind allure as the Sphinx and her assis- 

ternately attempted to seduce each other 

aiting the arrival of her first victim. As 

sistant slowly drew the curtains together, a 

gled scream rang through the theatre. The 

ately elegant artists—and what a handsome 

ir they are!—danced the hair-raising work with 

technical bravura and unsuspected dramatic 
strength, 


who specializes in satire, appeared with her group 
in three dance comedies. The only new work was 
vhat long-drawn-out retelling of the Adam 

e story with an amusing~ending not suffi- 
support the measures leading 


——-:0: 


Two older works, however, were as riotou 
funny as ever: Miss Kinch’s now-famous “Giselle 
Revenge,” inspired—as ballet fans can guess—b 
the classic “Giselle,” and a revival of “Tomb fo 
Two,” a devastating satire on the opera “Aida. 
The latter was especially effective with its in 
congruous blend of ballet and Egyptian templ 
art. And a pas de deux between Aida and Rhad: 
mes was the peak of ludicrousness as the tw 
punctuated each ballet phrase with a stiff gestur 
reminiscent of tomb paintings. 


Miss Kinch’s comic talents surprised no oné 
but her new leading man, Alonso Castro (a nativ 
of Peru who has been active also in the United 
States). literally stole the show with his riotous! 
funny interpretations. Together they brought | 
welcome note of lightness to the program and ai 
the same time rounded out the many-faceted pi 
ture of modern dance in the United States todé 


SHREE A. M. N. GHOSH 
By AJIT KUMAR TARAN 


Shree Austin Manindra Nath Ghosh 
oined the Geological Survey of India in 


While in service in the Geological 

y of India, Shree Ghosh took part in 

stitive examination for an appoint- 
xecutive Branch of the Bengal 

3€ e and on the basis of results of 

hat examination he was offered a post by 
the Bengal Government. He, however, 
ecided to remain in the Geological Survey 
India to work on a subject for which he 
a particular liking and had keen 


~ On being awarded study leave, he 
oceeded to the U.K. in the year 1929 and 
ned A.R.C.S. diploma and B.Sc. (Hons.) 
e in Geology from the University of 
on. ` 
During the Second World War when 
Utilisation Branch was started in the 
ical Survey of India, he was appoint- 
the Agent of the Government Mica 
i, in which capacity He render- 
ervices to.the Geological Sur- 


articular and. the country 


Coal Mines Stowing Board, from 1950 te 
1952, in addition to his own duties as th 












Empire Mining and Metallurgical Congress, 
weld in Australia in. April-May, 1953. 

‘His services were placed at the disposal 
f the Oil and Natural Gas Commission 
with effect from 30-12-1955 and he organis- 
ed the Department from its very inception, 
contributing greatly to the discovery of 
several new oil fields in India. 
He was also the President of the Geology 
section of the Indian Science Congress in 
Agra in 1954. He was an experienced and 













ur primitives used to think that by 
y death’ man simply passes from 
rld to another; by crossing this ‘bar’ 
ters into a new life under new envi- 
nts. Death. has been honoured 
the remotest time by almost all the 
race of mankind: The common belief of 

primitives was that ‘this life after 
s fairly similar to life of this world. 
a that ‘the soul cannot die’ was 
prevalent in all ages among all the peoples 
the earth. This belief, however, led our 




















simitives to honour their dead ancestors. 


building up mounds and pyramids over 
They believed that ‘the 
eing, prosperity and the very exist- 
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-center of the individual 


w me and the RP e of their descen- 
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scientific worker who 
services to the Nation. 
Shree Ghosh died of Coronary Throm 
bosis on the 2nd January at 2-45 P.M. in the | 
Seth Sukhlal Karnani Hospital. He was 4 
fifty-eight years of age at the time of his 
death. He left behind his wife and thre ; 
sons. ; 
A condolence meeting, to mourn th > 
death of Shree Ghosh, presided over by Dr. 
A. G. Jhingran, Deputy Director, GSI, 
was held on 3-1-1961, in the G; S. L ottica i 


rendered valuable 




















` THE CULT OF THE DEAD | 
By AMAL SARKAR M.A. LLB: 


group was separated ‘from the other by 
time and space. a 

In Egypt there was “the ‘ba’ 
animating soul which could be seen at t 
time of death when it left the ‘ka’ or tt 
mental aspects of personality in 5 
of a human-headed bi 
spirit, the highest intelligence). he A 
became the centre of the cult of the dead ; 
to a man’s ‘ka’ all offerings were made, : 
and persons ordained to carry. on offerings | 
to. the dead were called. ‘servants ot 
ka’. To the Egyptians ‘i eath 

































with the greatest care.: 

embalmed. and mummified and 

coffin and in the tomb were pla 
utensils that a living person could possib 
need, together with vessels for food 
water, weapons and toilet articles.’ Not 
only this—the eyes, mouth, ears and nose 
of the deceased were to be kept open as 
he used to. do when he was alive. Beside 
the main body. a number of little figures 
(Ushebtis) were to be buried whose duty 
was to answer for their client t during the 
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with neither doubt nor questioning 
for the Egyptian ; it was a certainty, which 
needed no demonstration” It was an 
interesting aspect of these conceptions 
that the dead were often to ‘becéme’ stars 
or to be ‘merged’ into the Sun-god himself, 
oy a kind of multiple incarnation in him. 

In eastern Australia when important 
men died their bodies were mummified. 
Sometime the corpse was placed on a tree- 
stage until the bones were free of all flesh. 
The aborigines of Australia have also the 
belief that the soul existing before its in- 
carnation in human form, does not cease 
to exist after the interment of its tempo- 
cary embodiment. But in Australia, as in 
Siberia, we find the strange practice of 
killing individuals before they arrive at 
the age of decrepitude in this way those 
who live get rid of the old for fear that 
they may become burdensome to the tribe. 
The Ba Venda of South Africa believes in 
re-incarnation of souls, especially of anci- 
ent chiefs, in lions, leopards and snakes. 

The Hopi Indians of Arizona, concen- 
trating particularly on the inhabitants of 
Third Mesa, also believe in the continuity 
of life after death. Life än the nether 
world is pictured by them as a shadow re- 
plica of life on earth. The death of an 
individual is looked upon as a loss to the 
society. The dead, according to the Hopi, 
undergoes a change of form only, a form 
of cloud or ‘katcina’. The Navaho Indians, 
who form the largest remaining group of 
native Americans, believe that every man 
aas a Dr. Jekyl and a Mr. Hyde in him and 
after death Mr. Hyde representing the 
evil in man should be controlled lest he 
might do something wrong. A son of the 
western Amazon would kill his ailing- 
parent, cremate the corpse, mix the ashes 
with ‘chicha’ (a kind of native beer) and 
reverently drink the mixture. The son 
thus gets in him the spirit and power of 
his parents. 

Shamanism is a religion peculiar to, 
Siberian peoples. The Shamans possess to- 
pographical knowledge of the nether world 
based on the ‘cosmological’ theory and they 
make ecstatic voyages to follow the souls 
of the dead and reinstate them in the bodies 
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which they have just left. The aged aid 
the crippled are killed with the belief trat 
since life in the future world is a contin 1- 
ance of the same kind of existence as in tkis 
world, it would be non-judicious to allow 
the deceased to perpetuate such an impair: d 
condition of life. The Siberians, like tle 
Vedic Indians, believe that in times of cr>- 
mation if the flames go straight upward, 
the soul of the demised person will reach 
heaven. The Little Russians believe th it 
the dead are often transformed into pi;js 
and cows and the same belief was shared 
by the Assyrians, the Babylonians and the 
Aztecs. 

Thé Eskimos do not fear death for then.- 
selves but fear the death of another perso.. 
In the Berhing Sea area mourners stu i 
their nostrils or tie herbs under ther 
noses so that they might prevent contaminz- 
tion from the deceased. Their belief is thit 
if proper purification is not made in funer: 1 
observances there is every possibility thet 
the spirit of the dead will be offended ani 
it may send danger as storm and epidemic 

In Greece, the land of the Pythagoreai 
doctrine, the belief is that life with the 
body is but a penance which little by little 
purifies the soul. ‘A single life-span, eve 
a great many life-spans, are not adequate fo: 
this purification’. According to Plato ‘thre: 
periods of a thousand years each may be re- 
quired for the process’. The Orphic believ- 
ed that ‘the Wheel of Birth’ returns eve' 
upon itself in hopeless repetition. A release 
of the soul is possible only through divin: 
act of grace. The general belief of th: 
Greeks was that the soul could not enter thx 
Elysium fields until buried. The Minoan 
Mycaenian people, like the Egyptians, buil 
magnificent tombs for their chieftains. Thi 
altar discovered over'the fourth shaft grav 
of Mycenae, the shrine-temple of Knossus 
and the painting on the sacrophagus o 
Haghia Triada seem to indicate the’ existenc 
of the cult of the dead in the mainland o 
Greece. Crete is known as the “classic lanc 
of the cave cult”. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain how this cave-cult originated but pos 
sibly its origin lies in the veneration of thc 
dead buried in the caves. ‘The vast caves 
with their splendid roofs could have beer 
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ecnsidered as ‘appropriate abodes of. divine 
sgirit’. The Teutons believed that the 
sțirits of the dead if they had been good in 
lie and were faithfully ` reverenced after 
death, could bring good fortune to their 
descendants. The Slavs seemed to think, 
tke soul of a dying person fied out of the 
window or door in the form of some small 
creature, such as a bird, or a mouse, or even 
am insect. Sooner or later the soul of the 
departed one would begin a long and diffi- 
cult journey to a bourne or paradise (raji) 
at the edge of the world, for which it would 
nzed food and equiprnent supplied by or 
teken from the living. i 


Among the Cannanites near Cyprus the 
dzad form an important class of luminous 
bsings. In the Ras Shamara texts burial 
is decribed as “placing remains in the holes 
o? the elim” which indicates clearly that 
the departed were considered to belong to 
a special category, much revered by the 
members of the society. The Hittites re- 
garded the Sun-goddess of the earth as a 
cathonie deity who is invoked in the ritual 
of the dead. The Fijians believe that the 
soul of a famous chief might, after death, 
enter some young man and.stimulate him 
t> perform deeds of valour. Confucius in 
China identified the immediate disposal of 
tae dead with great virtue and love for 
superiors. In Iran, under Zoroaster, the 
kelief was that the individual judgment 
follows shortly after death, and the state of 
tae soul remains fixed’ thereafter until the 
general resurrection at the end of the 
world. Each soul, good or bad, must face 
judgment at the Bridge of the Separator 
tthe Chinvat Bridge), which spans the 
ebyss of Hell and at its farther end opens 
cn Paradise. The crossing of the Bridge is 
most dramatically conceived. The righte- 
cus, guided by Zoroaster, will have no diffi- 
culty; but the evil, already condemned by 
_ Judges, will find themselves in no case able 
to go beyond its centre. According to 
Muhammedan belief, on the day of judg- 
ment there will be signs of its imminence; 
portents, ominous rumblings, strange occur- 
rences in nature; then the last trumpet, at 
whose sound the dead will rise, and all souls 
will assemble before Alla’s judgment throne. 
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During the judgment itself, the books in 
which each man’s deeds have been record- 
ed will be read, and eternal judgment will 
be passed accordingly. The evil souls ‘shall 
make their bed in hell under coverings of 
fire’ while the pious ‘shall be in’ a secure 
place, amid gardens and fountains.’ 


In India, although we do not find any 
indication of belief in the transmigration of 
souls during the Vedic period, this became 
an established belief in the 6th century 
B.C. with the advent of Buddhism. During 
this period burial and cremation were prac- 
tised. The doctrine of transmigration was 
to the Hindus, what the doctrine of Re- 
surrection was to the Christians. According 
to Sri Dutt “there was nothing more sub- 
lime in the literature of the ancient Hindus 
than the passages in which they record their 
hope and faith that the disembodied soul, 
purified of all stains and all sins will at last 
be received in the Universal Soul, even as 
light mingles light”. The Indian ‘belief is 
that the dead shall go to Yama, to the 
fathers and the seers that guard the Sun. 
The Nagas of the North-Eastern India be- 
lieve in the ‘dual existence’ of one and the 
same individual: the fear of the tiger 
among all Nagas is considerable because 
any relation of them is at the same time 
here a man, and there a tiger, the animal 
which is much respected by all the tribes. 

Thus in every part of the world the 
common belief is that the dead do not die; 
their souls simply leave one mortal frame 
and pass into another, till their desire to 
return'is satisfied by periodic incarnations. 
This universal idea of a life after death has 
been well expressed in the immortal lines 
addressed by Lord Krishna in the Bhaga- 
vad Gita to Arjuna, the third Pandava, be- 
fore the start of the Great Bharata battle : 
~Vasamsi jirnani yatha vihaya navani ~- 

grhnati naroparani 
~ Tatha sarirami vihaya jirnanyani 
samyati navani dehi (ii,22) 


(As a man, casting off worn-out garments, 
taketh new ones, so the dweller ‘in‘the 
body, casting off worn-out bodies, entereth 
into others that are new.) 
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Nainam chhindanti sastrani nainam 
dahati’ pavakah 


` chainam kledayantyapo na 
shosayati marutah (ii,23) 


Na 


(Weapons cleave him not, nor ‘fire. bur- 
neth him, nor waters wet him, nor wind 


drieth him away.). 


——:0: 


Achhedyoayam adahyoayamkledyo 
ashosyo eva cha 


sthanuracha- 

(ii, 24) 
(He is uncleavable, he is incombustible, 

and indeed he can neither be wetted nor 

dried away; he is perpetual, all-pervasive, 

stable, immovable, ancient.) 


Nityah sarvagatah 
- loayam sanatanah 
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IN consonance with our declared objective of 
achieving a rapid Economic development by 
avoiding concentration of Economic, power in 
_fewer hands, and on egalatarian grounds, the 
planriers had to ponder over the means by which 
such rapid advance can be secured. And, it is here 
that the achievements ’ and capabilities of the 


public and private enterprises were focussed to the. 


forefront. The success with which both have en- 


sured development in the other countries of ‘the 


world were considered and the pan of balance, 
ultimately weighed heavier onthe side of the 
public enterprise. In this connection, the valuable 
experiénce gained by Japan, Turkey, France, 
Mexico, the U.K., the U.S.A., etc., may be men- 
tioned. The Communist countries ‘are excluded for 
the simple reason that the public enterprise is the 
only enterprise that dominates and free enters 
has no choice or place. 

Moreover, the provision for social services; 
the establishment of- basic and heavy industries; 
the mobilisation of savings; the maintenance of 
Import-Export balance; introducing “innova- 
tions”—all these demand the State’s initiative. 
There is, therefore, no controversy that public 
sector must have supremacy and, private sector 
cannot supplant it during the initial stages of 
economic development but can supplement it. 

Our public enterprises, therefore, must serve us 
with sincerity. What we must demand from them 
is, therefore, efficiency. And efficiency can grow 
if inefficiencies are weeded out. In the following 
lines, therefore, some of the inefficiencies and 
defects of our public enterprises are given with a 
view to edducating public opinion to demand 
ehergiey and popular. control on them. 


Fa 


` By SANTOSH CHOUDHURY i 


of transport is 
“and the public sectors run India’s shipping today. 


_/ 


The State has acquired monopoly over the 
basic services; over the basic industries; over 
the basic institutions ‘of finance; and over certain 
aspects of trade and commerce. In the services 
State controls the Railway transport, Shipping 
and Air. Goods in bulk do not move by air today, 
but this form of transport is entirely in the hands 
of the State. The Railways and the Air are the 
absolute monopoly of the State enterprises. The 
Railways constitute the latgest organisation of 
transport and this forny of transport has of neces- 
sity grown up to this magnitude, as we see today, 
due to the persistent demand of free enterprise. 
This form of transport is widely availed of by the 
free enterprise and specially by those who have 
to move raw materials and finished goods in bulk. 
In the matter of . allotment of wagons, it is re- 
ported that undue preference was shown'to the 
S. T. C., the N.C.D.C. and to sych other agencies 
sponsored by ‘the State. There are instances when 
wagons were denied to private exporters of iron- 
ore while they were supplied to the S.T. C. for 
moving the goods. Again, wagons were denied to 
private colliery owners leading to huge stock of 
coal on the pitheads resulting in less coal supply 
to privately-owned factories. Another’ vital form 
shipping. Here both the private 


The marked tendency, however, is to spread the 
State tentacles more and. more to cover larger and 
larger number of routes where private sector has 
been plying so long, e.g., in tanker trade a private 
concern sinking a vast amount of capital started 
to run -a tanker on-the coast. Despite these pio- 
neering efforts of the private enterprise, the 
entire tanker trade of about 9 million tons’ at pre- 
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sent has recently been reserved for the public 
sector. One premier private shipping corporation 
started overseas passenger service at the request of 
the Union Government and it enhanced the pride 
and. prestige of India. It had to incur losses all 
along which’ Government assured to make good. 
But they did not. And the company had to close 
the line. The interests of the Indian shipping is 
also not well looked after. Recently a contract has 
been concluded with Japan for sale of a million 
tons of iron-ore and the carriage of this iron-ore 
was not entrusted to Indian shipping except a 
meagre 15% of the total. And it is presumed that 
the S. T. C. could have done much more for the 
Indian shipping rather than direct its powers to 
drive away the Indian shipowners from legiti- 
mate business. This led the Estimates Committee 
of the Indian Parliament to make the following 
recommendations : : 

“Immediate steps may be taken by the 
Government to ensure necessary co-ordination 
between the S.T.C. and the Indian shipping 
lines so that the question of freight is resolved 
satisfactorily and Indian shipping is enabled to 
establish itself in the Indian iron-ore trade to 
the maximum extent possible.” 

The S, T.C. came into existence on the 18th 

May, 1956. Its main objectives were :— 

l. to expand India’s foreign trade particu- 
larly with the Communist countries; 

2. to maintain a steady price level between 
supply and demand; 

3. to arrange for imports on bulk basis +o 
‘bridge the gaps between supply and de- 
mand. l 

The object of developing trade with the Com- 

munist countries on a Government to Govern- 
ment basis has been changed. The S.T.C. has 
been allowed to trade in more than thirty commo- 
dities. The S.T.C. was given monopoly of the 
export of iron-ore trade from July, 1957 and indi- 
viduals and firms were slowly eliminated from 
the trade which they built at considerable sacri- 
fice. The S. T.C. was entrusted with the internal 
distribution of cement under the Cement Control 
Order, 1956. But S.T.C. in utter disregard of 
the consumers’ interests availed of its monopoly 
power and earned “unearned income.” Now, 
Government frowns upon unearned income in 
other spheres of Economic activity. The subsidy 
element of Rs. 7/- per ton was included in the 
selling ‘price which enabled the S.T.C. to earn 
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Rs. 4.70 crore 
Committee. Be 
of Rs. 4.27 cx 
the selling p 
double sales 
fixed by S.T. 
selling agents 
mittee, therefc 
“The Cor 
priate that i 
nue raised 
Government 
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ittee is of | 
revenue hac 
done throu; 
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essential c 
commended 
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fixed on thi 
The Man: 
The S. T. C. n 
export and the 
Vizag. But by 
Vizag, a cable 
to Bombay as 
This was to g 
ore which 5.1] 
Even when th 
obtain accomr 
As a result the 
Export from I: 
lining export- 
Estimates Con 
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To give c 
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1 of a contract (at the instance of Govern- 
y reason of all capital works costing 
akhs requiring Government approval) to 
yf contractors whose organisation, com- 
and technical knowledge to undertake a 
that: magnitude were admittedly inade- 
id’ even whose integrity was in question. 
to say, assistance on a. massive - scale 
onsiderable cost had perforce to be given 
ontractor to get the work executed, even 


these heroic measures failed to secure 
on within the time stipulated. . 
s also known “that the ship-building 


suffered a set-back. because of foreign 
s selected were unsuitable and also un- 
their task. It is also well-known: that the 
lam, an important component of D.V.C., 
ted at a cost of Rs. 11 crores, and dedi- 
the people of India by the Prime Minis- 
not generated one killowatt of power or 
. one acre of land; its utility as flood con- 
‘sure is also seriously in question. It is 
not so well-known that the- production of 
the public sector has been delayed by 
months as a result of indecision on the 
Rourkella Plant. The obvious decision to 
sapacity of million tons was taken only 
tailed plans and estimates had been pre- 
x a half-million-ton unit at considerable 
l effort.” 
tain other enterprises have been less suc- 
Started in an atmosphere of great official 
1 and enthusiasm they have run into 
lifficulties usually as a result of defective 
5 unsolved personnel problem 
at methods of administration and con- 
akhapatnam Shipyard, for instance, which 
sed so highly in the Ministry of Produc- 
sport for 1953, (where exceedingly doubt- 
uction figures were given) has been able 
tain a very low level of production only 
əst of heavy subsidisation by Government. 
g-on it in 1955 the Estimates Committee 
n Parliament said that its time schedules 
n “completely unrealistic”, that it had 
» produce any intelligible account of its 
d that it had allowed much of its product- 
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meet Estimates Committee structures include 
National Instruments Factory; Hindusthan . 
biotics; Hindusthan Insecticides; The Hindus 
Housing Factory; Hindusthan Machine T 
and the State Collieries. : 


It should be remembered, however, thal 
Estimates Committee is’ more concerned 
pointing out failures than with regist 
successes, and that the very fact 
the deficiencies of the State enterprises 
ceives such vigorous discussion, both inside 
outside the Parliament, shows that there is a 
will to improve their efficiency. On the : 
hand, there have been plenty of easily avoi 
inefficiencies. The D.V.C. authority, for inst 
was without a Chief Engineer for two 
largely because the competent authorities 
reluctant to offer an adequate salary and « 
not decide whether to appoint an Indian or 
American. The results of this delay are 
large on the work of the corporation—ine 
advice, frequent changes of designs, increast 
costs, and waste of public funds.”? 

The findings of the Chagla Enquiry | 
mission, on the unwise deal of L.I.C. 
Mundhra, let loose another spate of strictures 
tile not only to the L.I.C. and the Finance M 
try, but also to the public enterprises of Ind 
general. The findings aroused public opinior 
such magnitude that the Finance Minister hi 
resign. Failure to discharge responsibilities 
the part of a Minister is paid for by the Lett 
Resignation; while the colossal waste of m 
of the Exchequer remains unrealised, whicl 
subsequently written off as a matter of ‘p 
dure. But that is not the end of the story. 
Profit and Loss of a State concern is the I 
and Loss A/c of every taxpayer and someho 
other the impact of the loss is imposed on 
taxpayer to ‘fill the coffers of the State. 

Similarly, corruption, nepotism, etc., 
great modern virtues have degenerated all | 
of ethics and moral conduct and the nai 
spirit, the service with which the people wer: 
bibed during Freedom movement, have 
given a fine good-bye. Reputed and respo1 
businessmen-cum-leaders have failed to’ res 
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to the need of the Nation. The I.F.C. episode 
leading to Kripalani’ Enquiry Committee is a 
glaring example on this score. Fabulous amounts 
of loan was granted to an incompetent party for 
“Glass Industry” and in return the Corporation 
had to satisfy itself with a structure only, which, 
it had to sell to a Japanese Party at a consider- 
able amount of loss. 

The supply and production of motive power, 
ie., coal, oil and electricity is in the hands of the 
State. More and more collieries are coming under 
the net of N.C.D.C., the progress of which as 
reported in the last report (2nd Annual Report) 
was also not up to the pre-determined targets. In 
matters of oil further extension is reserved for 
State andSIndian Oil Refineries Ltd., has been in- 
corporated to establish two refineries in the 
eastern region, viz., one at Gauhati and another 
at Barauni. The production and generation of 
electricity on large-scale are in the hands of the 
State except the distribution im some towns, etc. 
Atomic energy, another outstanding discovery of 
our age is completely controlled by State and 
when becomes a commercial proposition will be 
a big source of Income. Power is essential for 
the ‘working of any industry and private enter- 
prise will have to obtain it from the State meet- 
ing any formality and the rate imposed or 
charged by the State. ' i 

Similarly, - finance—the epicentre of busi- 
ness activities is controlled by the State through 

. its own organs. In the money-market of today the 
Private Institutions are mere ‘tools to be used in 
the way designed by the State (barring the un- 
organised sector). The R.B.I., S.B.I, L.I.C. and 
Industrial Financé Corporations, the major dealers 
are all State dealers. The tax-squeeze, dividend 
restrictions, financial directives,  price-equalisa~ 
tion, etc., all have told upon the resources of pri- 
vate enterprise and’ “ploughing back” is insigni- 
ficant as well as insufficient to set-off the menace 
of soaring price-levels, of capital goods for the 
expansion, and for thé exploitation of new ideas 
on an economic scale of operation. Floatation of 
fabulous amounts of loans for Economic: Deve- 
lopment; restrictive credit measures, etc., have 
further dried up the resources for the private 
Sector, while the vigorous campaign for the 
mobilisation of small savings with numerous 
-techniques varying from plan certificates to 
Prize Bonds together with Provident Funds, etc., 
have not only cut-off the roots of deposits with 
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the Puivate Commercial Banks, but have also had 
grave repercussions on the financial resources of 
the private sector as a whole. It is not untrue 
that a considerable amount of middle-class sav- 
ings used to flow directly to the private indus- 
try, while a much larger amount was mobilised 
by the Commercial Banks and ultimately fed thes, 
private sector. Life Insurance premia which was : 
a vital source of Industrial Finance (except the 
Statutory Investment of 55 per cent) has merged 
with the State Pool since Nationalisation. Impérial 
Bank of India, the biggest commercial banking 
institution of the country has been drawn within 
the net. of Nationalisation with its vast resources. 
The Financial Provisions of the Indian Com- 
panies’ Act have been tightened. And, above all, 
the Credit Squeeze Policy of the R.B.I. (Reserve 
Bank of India) to counteract inflation has gone 
to the extreme. Under the Deposit Impounding 
Scheme any increase in deposits after May, 1960, 
needs to be deposited with the R.B.I. up to the 
extent of 50 per cent. So Banks cannot look to 
deposits for extending their credit-base as before. 

In matters of credit control -the R.B.I, is 
pursuing a policy of selective credit controls. Ad- 
vances to various interests like food and various 
commodities are restricted by fixing quotas of 
advances to Banks or by prescribing heavy mar- 
gins for these advances. Advances against shares 
are restricted to 50 per cent of script values. 

All these have cumulatively affected the deve~ “ 
lopment in public and private sectors. And on 
the Representation of the Scheduled Banks, the 
R.B.I. has’ reduced the percentage from 50 per 
cent to 25 per cent of the . Deposit Impounding 
Scheme with effect from November 11, 1960. 
This reduction also partially aims at enabling the 
Banks to meet the demands of the busy season 
and the demands arising in the context of the 
Third Plan.2 f : 

In matters of raw materials; mining—the 
source of primary raw materials is the monopoly 
of the State. Coal, iron-ore, mahganese, mica, lime’ 
and a host of minerals are input materials of the 
private sector industries. Similarly, agricultural : 
raw materials like jute, cotton, sugar-cane, rubber, 
etc., are controlled by the State by means of price- 
fixation, etc. Thus, both in mineral as well as in 


‘agrarian raw materials, State exercises its influ- 





3. The Statesman, November 12, 
“Credit Curbs on Banks Relaxed”, p. 7. 
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ence by means of price-fixation, or additional 
levy of subsidy, etc. Instances are not rare when 
the price-fixation of raw materials have in- 
creased the cost-structure of the respective indus- 
tries and have militated against their competi- 
tive strength both in internal and international 
~andikets. Fixation of coal and: sugar-cane prices 
are worth mentioning. f 


And, lastly, vast amounts of power are con-. 


centrated in the hands of the State through the 
control of capital issues, licensing, fixing loca- 
` tion, appointing Directors or Managing Directors 
and Managing Agents by the Companies’ Act and 
the Industrial Development and Regulations Act, 
etc.” . l g 
The picture ‘appears to be utterly`dismal at 
. the first instarice. But we have not used as yet 

half the canvas available to us for drawing a 
_ full picture of the scene. 

‘Tf the State has assumed monopoly over 
motive power by reserving the respective indus- 
tries to it, it has not devloped any power for mis- 
use, as is usual with the “handful of magnates of 
private enterprise. The damage done to ‘the Coal 
Mining Industry of India-by fragmentary hold- 
ings, non-mechanised workings, absence of safety 
arrangements and‘ Labour Welfare is well-known. 
While the black diamonds filled the coffers of 
the owners-in-air-conditioned-luxury, the labourers 

~ went unfed and dragged a miserable existence. 
` Absence of adequate and proper safety arrange- 
ments has on one hand taken the toll of large 
numbers of lives, while on the other is respon- 
sible for the colossal waste of national> wealth 
through big fires. Non-mechanised mines mean 
non-application of capital. The bulk of profits 
thus saved were used to spread the „tentacles of 
the owners towards more and more „lucrative 
` enterprises. How many of them’ were conscious 
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about the needs of the Nation; about the co-ordi- 


nated economic base for furtherance of the econo- 
` mic lot of the people, when ample means to do so 


Was available with them. In the development and 
use of motive power, India remained lowest, 
which it may be mentioned, is.an index of econo- 
mic advance. Besides, it is an admitted fact that 


‘such projects are beyond the resources of private 


enterprise, which, however, is never - admitted 
while subjecting the State to severe criticism. 
Foreign domination is also sometimes pointed out 
as a factor of hindrance, but if Tisco could 
come out with creatiye impetus others could also 
come out successful. 


Lapses of a like nature on the part of the | 
public enterprises can be multiplied. But let us.’ 
not forget that we had many a fall before we 
walked, and, in experiments success is never<a 
cent per cent guarantee. Besides, failures of even 
greater magnitude have occurred in other coun- 
tries, And the Government are fully aware that 
the root of all these lapses is inefficient Manage- 
ment. Government have therefore - taken up the 
scheme of Industrial Management Pool and are 
sincerely trying to train up the right type of 
personnel at considerable cost. 


Let not the State’s sincere attempts, therefore, 
be misconceived or misconstrued. Criticism is 
ealthy'so far it. is impartial and unbiased, and 
ventilates a genuine spirit. of national aspiration. 
Let us, therefore, not be cortemptuous on the des- 
cription of actions, but feel the spirit behind 
them. The thappiest feature, however, is thab 
failures have not been able to breed in us the 
spirit of pessimism and we are ready to court 
hardship of even greater magnitude to prové our 
case that. rapid economice advance’ is possible 
within the framework of Democracy. 
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3. Thirteen Days That ‘Shook The Land 


a 


By CHANAKYA SEN 


Tur Congo which was declared independent at 
midnight on June 30, was hardly a political 
entity. A conglomeration of political -parties had 
emerged to share power, and against a nascent 
nationalist consciousness was pitted the colossus 
of tribal sentiments and all sorts of personal and 
group interests. Economically, the country was 
on the verge of bankruptcy. Belgian capital had 
been fleeing the Congo ever since the talk of 
independence was in the air and the national 
budget was faced with an enormous deficit. 

_ The country was without the rudiments of 
-trained administrative personnel. As we have seen, 
` the Belgians had deliberately denied the Congolese 
higher education. The whole country could claim 
no more than a dozen graduates and there was 
not a single Congolese who was holding a senior 
administrative post. The medical services were 
almost entirely run by Belgian doctors; education 
was a monopoly of the Catholic Church; trade 
and business was in the hands of Belgian 
capitalists and their European and American 
collaborators. The Force Publique, the Congo- 
lese army trained by Belgians for imperial 
purposes, was completely officered by Belgians. 
The majority of political leaders had not learnt 
to think in terms of national unity or national 
integrity; they naturally placed a higher premium 
on personal power and influence than on the 
evolution of. the Congo into a national state. 

The Belgian Government decided to impose 
independence upon a weak, divided and bewil- 
dered nation because, in the first instance, it did 
not know how to continue to rule the Congo once 
the foundation of Belgian rule had collapsed, 
and secondly, it calculated that it would be easier 





®* This is the third instalment of Chanakya 
Sen’s article on the Congo. It traces the Congo’s 
independence and the tragic events that led to 
the country’s urgent hélp for UN military 
assistance. In the next article, the writer will 
review the role played by the big powers, 
especially, the United States and the Soviet Pinon: 
in the affairs of the Congo. 


to dominate the Congo indirectly when it was 


weak rather than when it was strong. 


In April, 1960, an Economic Conference was 
held in Brussels attended by representatives 
Belgium and the Congo. The economic foun- 
dation of the new Congo state was laid at this 
Conference. The Congolese delegation did not 
include the most prominent political personalities 
and the recommendations of the Conference were 
later denounced by the leaders who formed the 
first government of Independent Congo. Never- 
theless, these recommendations give a clue to 
Belgian thinking. The Belgian Government agreed 
to advance sizable credits to cover the Congo’s 
external budget deficit; it offered financial aid 
for specific purposes in agreement with the 
Congolese Government. Resolutions were adopted 
on economic and social co-operation between 
Belgium and the Congo and it was stipulated that 
the economy of independent Congo would be in- 
corporated with that of Belgium. The Belgian 
Government agreed to consider the voluntary 
transfer to the Congolese Government of all rights 
acquired during the imperial period over rail- 
ways, mines and other natural resources; there 
should, however, be no expropriation without 
adequate safeguards and equitable compensation. 
All semi-public organizations should come under 
the authority of the Congolese Government and 
should, threfore, move their headquarters to the 
Congo and private undertakings in the Congo 
must not interfere in public affairs, But the inter- 
ests of these, undertakings were carefully 
safeguarded and it was agreed that favourable 
conditions would be created to encourage Belgian 
and other foreign capital to return to Congo for 
profitable investment. This was the economic 
basis of an ‘independent Congo 
Government~had visualized. 

Elections for the Chamber of Representatives, 
the Lower House of the future Congolese 
Parliament, took place in the month of May. 
Concurrently elections: were held for the six pro- 
vincial parliaments. These legislative bodies sub- 
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sequently elected the members of the National . 
Senate. Before and during the elections there 
was an outbreak of disorder and violence in 
various parts of thé Congo and a’ state of emer- 
gency was frequently declared over various areas. 
The nationalist parties blamed ‘the Belgian 
*Governor-General, M. Cornelis, for instigating the 
disorders and for trying to influence the choice 
of voters. 

There was no doubt that in the main cities, 
and especially in Katanga province, the powerful 
Belgian business houses and the Catholic Church 
intervened in the elections on the side of those 
personalities and political parties inclined favour- 
ably towards Belgium. - 

The ‘Belgian Covernment did not, however, 
depend aar on the Governor-General to 
safeguard Belgian interests in the Congo. On 
May 16, it took the unusual step of appointing 
M. Walter Ganshof van der Meersch as Belgian 


Minister for General Affairs in Africa to reside in ` 


Congo; his responsibility was to supervise the 
Administration of the Congo till the achievement 
of independence and he was given the rank of 
Cabinet Minister. Thus three Ministers of the 
Belgian Cabinet were entrusted to look after 
Belgian interests in the Congo: the other two 
were M. de Schryver, Minister for the Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi, and M. Scheyven. On the same 


A 


day the ‘Belgian “Government sent troop reinforce- - 


ments to the Congo on the plea of maintaining 
peace and order during the elections. M. Van der 
Meersch was later > accused by the Congolese 
nationalist leaders ọf playing a prominent part 


in the disorders which broke out in the country. 


after the elections and for the dificulties that came 


in the way of forming the first national Cabinet 
of the Congo. 


t 


When the election results were finally 
announced, the Belgian authorities were dis- 
“agreeably surprised. The Congolese National 


Movement led by Mr. Patrice Lumumba emerged 
as the single largest party in the Chamber of 
Representatives with forty-one out of one-hundred 
and thirty-seven seats. It was also the only 
political party to hold seats in all the six pro- 
vincial parliaments, dominating the parliament in 
the Eastern Province and controlling a third of 
the total seats in Kasai. Two other remarkable 
features of the Parliamentary election was the 
-failure of the Conakat Party of Katanga, led by 
Mr. Moise Tshombe, to secure a single seat and 
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the failure of the Abako Party of Mr. Kasavubu 


to claim not more than twelve. In the Senate also 
Mr. Lumumba’s party emerged as the strongest 
single party. (Mr. Lumumba’s over-all position, 
however, was “extremely weak. The best that he 
could hope for was to head a Coalition Govern- 
ment and this task became extremely difficult 
because of the existence ‘of too many political 
groups and the inter-play of too many political 
ambitions. 

At a news conference in Leopoldville on 
June 2, Mr. Lumumba alleged that Belgian 
officials were trying to create a coalition of lesser 
parties to prevent him from becoming Prime 
Minister. He demanded the immediate with- 
drawal of all Belgian troops from the Congo and 
the immediate recall of Van der Meersch. At 
this stage, Mr. Lumumba personally favoured a 
presidential system of government for the Congo 
and he suggested that “abe Head of Government 
be appointed from the largest single party, the 
appointment to be confirmed later by national 
referendum. Obviously, the spectacle of too many 
political parties manoeuvring for power con- 
vinced him that the Congo was not fit for the 
parliamentary system of government that existed 
in Belgium or in Britain. His position, however, 
was not so strong as he could carry the country 
with him. 

Cabinet-making presented unusual compli- 
cations both at the Centre and in the provincial 
capitals, In each province politicians who could 
not claim adequate support in the legislative 
assemblies refused to co-operate with the leaders 
of the majority parties. In Katanga the minority 
party walked out of two parliamentary sessions 
thus preventing the two-thirds quorum required by 
the provincial assembly to meet. At the Centre 
the Belgians at first tried to play Mr. Lumumba 
and Mr. Kasavubu against each other. Both were 
invited “to attempt” to form a government; and 
the Governor-General and M. Van der Meersch 
made no secret of their sympathies for Mr. 
Kasavubu. - Mr. Kasavubu was encọuraged to 
form a “cartel” of political groups excluding the 
party Jed by Mr. Lumumba. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the choice was decided by Parliament. On 
June 21, the Chamber of Representatives elected 
supporters of Mr. Lumumba to its Presidency and 
the two Vice-Presidencies. Shortly afterwards, 
M. Van der Meersch. relieved. Mr. Kasavubu of 
the task of forming a chabinet and invited Mr. 
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Lumumba ‘to undertake it. A supporter of Mr- 
Kasavubu was elected President of the Sanate on 
June 22, although two candidates sponsored -by 


-Mr. Lumumba won the Vice-Presidencies. 


On June 23, Mr. Lumumba formed his first 


_ Cabinet. Initially it had no representatives of the 


a 


Abako Party but later in the day he accepted 
Mr. Kasavubu’s offer of collaboration and Abako 
members were named in the final list. The Cabinet 
won a vote of confidence in the Chamber of 
Representatives early on the following day with 
74 votes in favour, one against and five absten- 
tions. -The other fifty-seven deputies had walked 
out before the voting after a motion of’ no-con- 
fidence moved by them had been-ruled out of 
order. On the same day the Senate voted con- 
fidence in the Government ‘by sixty votes to 
twelve with eight abstentions. 

The Cabinet included twenty-six members 
including the Prime Minister who also held the 
Defence portfolio. It was naturally a coalition 
of various parties. “The Finance portfolio was 


‘given to the Abako Party and Foreign Affairs 


went to the Union Mongo. Virtually all the 
political groups in Parliament, except the break- 
away wing of the Congolese National Movement, 
were represented in the Cabinet. By a compromise 


between Mr. Lumumba and Mr. Kasavubu, the 


latter was elected Head of State by the two 


Houses on June 24. He obtained one hundred 
and fifty-nine votes to forty-three for the only 
other candidate, who was orginally sponsored by 
Mr. Lumumba but this ‘support was later with- 
drawn in view of the Abako’s entry into the 
Government. Mr. Kasavubu was ‘sworn in as 


. President: of the Republic on June 27; The 


_ of the Brussels 


parliamentary’ ceremony was attended by the 
Belgian Foreign Minister, M. Pierre Wigny, as 
well as by’ M. de Schryver and M. Van der 
Meersch. . i 

Earlier, on June 19, the Provisional Consti- 
tution of the new State had been signed by King 


Baudouin after it had been unanimously approved 


by the Belgian Chamber of`Representatives and 
by the Senate. It was passed in the form of a 
‘Belgian Basic Law replacing the Colonial Charter 
‘of 1908. The Law closely followed the decisions 
Conference, including provision 
for the signature of a treaty of friendship and 
co-operation with Belgium and of agreements for 


` co-operation with the Belgian Trust Territory: of 


Ruanda-Urundi. The system of government. en- 
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visaged in the Constitution was wha! 
the Cabinet System, the Prime ! 
responsible to Parliament. The emer 
given to the President could be use 
event of a break-down of the Constit 
checks and blances were provided 
neither the President nor the’ P) 
could remove each other from offic 


clear ‘mandate from Parliament. Ps 
thus made the supreme sovereign 


Constitution was to be in force unt 
lese people could write a new one. 
of Friendship and Co-operation 
Congo and Belgium was signed in 
on June 29, by Belgian and Congo 
tatives. It required parliamentary 1 
both countries before it could come 
The formation of Mr. Lumun 
however, did not immediately res 
order throughout the country. T} 
group of Mr. Lumumba’s party he 
Kalonji organized a demonstration 
ville. Mr. Kalonji demanded three - 
his party and the immediate settir 
autonomous Baluba State in the K: 
A more serious threat to the 
Central Government came from Ke 
Mr. Moise Tshombe expressed 
concern” over the composition of 
Cabinet. It was widely believed 
stage that Mr. Tshombe had the 
Belgian business interests in Katan; 
had already spread that Tshombe 
plating in terms of secession and of 
the’Government of the Central Afric: 
for military’/help. The Belgian a 
Brussels were at this,stage opposed 
secession, but local business interes 
proposal with sympathy and Tshor 
grown up as an agent of Belgian 
was given sufficient funds.to go al 
plans. 
The new Government had hai 
to deal with these fissiparous ter 
mutinies broke out in the night of Ju 
the soldiers of the Congolese Fe 
The trouble began at Thysville,. 
Leopoldville, and in ‘a military can 
Capital. At. first there was an 
between tribesmen; soon the troub. 
there were clashes between suppc 
political parties. Congolese, soldi 
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assembly near Leopoldville on the night of July 
5, after they had learnt that the Prime Minister 
had decided to appoint a number of Belgian 
officers to his staff. The soldiers resented not only 
these specific appointments but also the entire 
apparatus of the Force Publique in which the 
higher ranks were open only to Belgians and the 
highest office held by a Congolese was that of a 
warrant-officer. They had also serious grievances 
about pay and working conditions. ' 


In the next few days the mutiny spread over 
wide areas and there were many gruesome reports 
about Congolese atrocities against European 
civilian population. Reports of large-scale rape 
were, however, subsequently found to be baseless. 
But the Congolese soldiers did attack a large 
number of Europeans, plundered homes, hospitals 
and churches and looted considerable European 
property. At many places the European popula- 
tion was besieged and their life was at stake. 
Wild rumours flew all over the land and vast 
streams of European refugees created emotional 
as well as administrative problems. From the 
very day the mutiny broke out Mr. Lumumba 
threw himself into the thick of the revolt and 
tried his best to pacify the men. Wherever he 
was able to address the men personally things 
immediately improved, but the Congo is a vast 
country and an improvement at one place was 
offset by a deterioration in another. Almost all 
the principal towns and many of the interior 
areas were affected by the mutinies. Mr. 
Lumumba who was‘joined by Mr. Kasavubu in 
his pacifying’ mission repeatedly blamed the 
Belgian Commander-in-Chief of the Force 
Publique for fomenting trouble and one of the 
first steps he took to pacify the mutineers was 
to dismiss the Belgian General. Mr. Victor 
Lundula was appointed Commander of the new 
Congolese Army with the rank of General and 
Mr. Joseph Mobutu was made Chief of Staff with 
the rank of Colonel. 

The Belgian authorities did not wait for the 
Congolese Government to bring the situation 
under control. On July 6, Belgian forces 
throughout. the Congo were placed in a state of 
alert and some Belgian troop movements: were 
seen in Leopoldville. King Baudouin cancelled 
his holiday in France to ‘return immediately to 
Brussels, where the Belgian Cabinet held an 
emergency meeting and decided to send two 
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companies of troops from Western Germany to the 
Congo at once. On July 9, when Leopoldville 
was reported to. be relatively calm, Mr. Lumumba 
said in a statement that the major portion of 
the blame for the disturbances lay with General 
Janssens, the dismissed Belgian Commander-in- 
Chief of the Congolese Army, and certain other 
officers who had resisted and ignored the need 
for reforms in the armed forces. The General, 
Mr. Lumumba added, had “set himself up 
against the Government” despite the Prime 
Minister’s attempt “to reason with him”..He was 
afraid that the disturbances had been instigated 
by persons who were determined to discredit 
the first government of independent Congo and 
he assured the European population of safety and 
security in the country. Mr. Lumumba’s charge 
against General Janssens was not entirely with- 
out foundation. When several days later the 
Belgian Chamber was debatirig the situation in 
the Congo, General Tanssdhe himself arrived in 
Brussels from Brazzaville. He dramatically saluted 
the statue- of King Leopold II and shouted, 
“Sire, they have tricked you out of it (Congo).” 
He frankly told newspapermen that his only hope 
was that. he would be sent to Katanga as soon 
as possible’ because “my task is not finished”. 


The Belgian Government sent M. -Schryver 
and M. Van der Meersch to the Congo to try to 
establish direct contact: with the Congolese 
Government. When they arrived in Leopoldville 
both Mr. Lumumba and Mr. Kasavubu were away 
on their’ pacification mission. They conferred 
with other members of the Government and also 
with Belgian military and civilian officers. 
Almost every, day fresh Belgian troops were 
being brought into the Congo. Mr. Lumumba 
declared in a broadcast on July 10, that the 
Belgian Army had intervened without the 
approval of the Congolese Government and as 
such this was a violation of the Congo’s sover- 
eienty as well as the treaty with Belgium. He 
protested “most energetically” against the des- 
patch of Belgian reinforcement to the Congo. 

On July 11, Tshombe declared the indepen- 
dence of Katanga. He accused the Central 
Government of being dominated by “communist 
elements” and said that its sole wish was “the 
disintegration of the whole military and civil 
machinery and the creation of a reign of terror 
which is driving out our Belgian collaborators,” 
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with the aim of replacing them by advisers frôm 
communist countries. Independence, Tshombe 
added, would be “total”; but in view of “the 
imperative necessity of economic collaboration 
with Belgium” he was asking for Belgian assis- 
tance, military as well as economic. Earlier in 
the day, -he had appointed a Belgian officer in 
command of his armed forces and police. 
Tshombe’s proclamation created a consider- 
able stir in London, particularly ‘because. the 
Katanga Premier had also hinted that he was 
asking for troops from Southern Rhodesia. The 
Katanga province of the Congo is adjacent to 
Southern Rhodesia. It is extremely rich in 
minerals, especially copper, and, it contributes 
more than sixty per cent of the Congo’s annual 
revenues. Even before the Congo achieved 
independence an officially inspired suggestion had 
come from Southern Rhodesia that Katanga 


should merge with the Central African 
Federation. Tshombe’s declaration of “indepen- 
dence” evoked the sympathy of- the Prime 


Minister of the Central African Federation, Sir 
Roy ,Welensky, as well as of the Southern 
Rhodesian Prime Minister, Sir Edger ‘Whitehead. 
In. London, however, the Government took a 
very cautious view of the situation and made it 
clear that no troops were being sent from 
Southern Rhodesia to Katanga. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Macmillan, said in a statement, “a 
request for military assistince was made ir 
day (July 10) by Mr. Tshombe to our Consul at 
Elizabethville. Mr. Tshombe has been informed 
that in the circumstances of the case it would 
‘not be possible for troops to be sent in at the 
request of an authority other than the lawfully 
constituted Central Government. Sir Roy Welen- 
sky has made a statement which follows the same 
lines.” i 

In Brussels, the Belgian Chamber of 
Representatives met in a special session on July 
11, to debate the developments in the Congo. The 
Prime Minister, Mr. Eyskens, declared that 
Belgian troops had been ‘ ‘compelled” to intervene 
in the Congo to “save lives.” His Government 


fully recognized and respected the -independence , 


‘of the Congo but had been faced by the duty- of 
saving the lives of Belgiah subjects and had 
chosen this course. Government’s policy, how- 
ever, was criticized by the leader of the Socialist 
Party, who particularly condemned the conduct 
of General Janssens. The leader of the Christian 


_modify the Basic Law which we gave her. 
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Social group also accused the General of failure 
to speéd up the promotion of Congolesé to 
higher ranks and asserted that after the break- 
down.of the Force Publique the General had 
written a letter to Mr. Lumumba “in brutal 
terms of a sort that no minister in any country 
can toleraté on the part of a military officer.” t 

The Belgián Government, however, won al 
vote of confidence from the Chamber. In view 
of the international reaction to Tshombe’s 
manoeuvre it did not offer recogmition to 
Katanga’s independence. During a debate in the 
Senate the Prime Minister declared on July 12, 
“Legally Belgium cannot recognize the indepen- 
dence of Katanga in the present circumstances, 
but the Congo is independent and can obviously 
It 
may evolve towards a federal or pre-federal 
constitution. We cannot get ourselves involved 
in this . . . . but here is a Government (the 
Government of Tshombe) which seems to be 
taking decisions in certain fields, has a parlia- 
mentary majority, and is trying to re-establish 
order. I prefer the presence of such a Govern- 
ment to anarchy_as the Communists want.” 

Thus, although the Belgian Government did 
not immediately recognize Katanga’s indepen- 
dence, it made no secret of its sympathy for the 
move and it gave open encouragement to 
tendencies towards a federal or precfedera! con- 
stitution in the Congo,- that is, the break-up of 
the unitary state. 


On July 11, it was’ first learnt that Mr. 
Lumumba had appealed to the United Nations for 
the despatch of military specialists to assist in the 
re-organization of the Congolese military forces. 
The appeal was routed through Dr. Ralph Bunche, 
United Nations Under-Secretary who had arrived at 
Leopoldville to attend the independence celebra- 
tions and had stayed on. The United Nations 
Secretary-General, Mr. Hammarskjoeld, returned 
to New York at once from Geneva cancelling a 
scheduled visit to South Africa. On July 12, he 
conferred with the U.N. delegates of nine African | 
states to discuss possible assistance to the Congo ` 
and afterwards, announced his decision to set up 
‘a. Technical Assistance Office in Leopoldville . 
under a United Nations representative. Mr. 
Hammarskjoéld said that the idea was that first 
consideration would be given to “matters of high 
urgency,” and the arrangements would fall 
within the United Nations Technical Assistance 
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Programme—“more especially the programme 
for assistance in public administration.” 

Mr. Hammarskjoeld made no specific re- 
ference to military assistance of any kind. The 
military situation in the Congo continued to 
deteriorate and there ‘were widespread clashes 
between Belgian and Congolese troops. M. de 
` Schryver and M. Van der Meersch visited Katanga 
after their talks “in Leopoldville and with their 
tacit approval Belgian commanders set up a 
military organization of their own to conduct 
the operations and also to airlift refugees from 
various centres. On July 12, the aircraft carry- 
ing Mr. Kasavubu and Mr. Lumumba was refused 
permission to land at Elizabethville airport. The 
movement for Katanga’s independence continued 
but the unfavourable international reaction had 
a brief sobering effect on Tshombe who declared 
on July 12, that his earlier statement had been 
“misunderstood” and that the first preoccupation 
of the Government was to restore order leaving 
the political future of the province to be decided 
later by the Government as well as the Provin- 
cial Assembly. 

During the night of July 12-13, the Congo- 
lese President and the Prime Minister sent a 
joint demand to the Belgian military authorities 
that all Belgian troops be withdrawn to their 
bases within two hours; they assured that the 


Congolese forces would guarantee the safety of- 


Belgian nationals. This demand was rejected by 
the Belgian Command and on July 13, Belgian 
troops entered Leopoldville without resistance. 
In-the afternoon of the same day the Congolese 


Minister of Information told a session of the 
Chamber that a “state of war” now existed 
between the Congo and Belgium and that the 


Congo would have to fight either by its own 
means or by calling-in help from other countries. 
Mr. Lumumba had even earlier threatened to 
ask the Soviet Union for military assistance and 
was accused on this ground of harbouring pro- 
communist sympathies. The fact of the matter 
was that in the confused state of affairs the 
Congolese Government was merely groping for 
strength to deal with mounting disorder and 
chaos. ' 

When Mr. Lumumba and Mr. Kasavubu 
were away from their capital, the Congolese 
Government had held a meeting in Leopoldville 
on July 12, in the presence of the two Belgian 
Ministers and decided to ask the United States 


„secession of Katanga in order to preserve 
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Government for the immediate despatch of 
“about three thousand troops” to help res:orc 
order in the Upper Congo. This request was 
immediately transmitted to Washington by the 
American Ambassador and on the same day was 
rejected by the American Government. Presi: ent 
Eisenhower’s press secretary announced that the 
United States Government believed that “sich 
military assistance would be better for the Coigo 
if it did not come from the United States or . ny 
of the Western nations.” He pointed ‘out that an 
appeal from the Congo Government had alre: dy 
gone to the United Nations and in these circuns- 
tances “the United States is certainly not go`ng 
to act unilaterally.” 

On the following day the Congolese Cabizet 
decided to appeal to Ghana for immedicte 
military help following an offer already made oy 
the Ghana Government. The Informati m 
Minister read a telegram to correspondents whi h 
had been received from Mr. Kasavubu and Mr. 
Lumumba stating that the Government had al 10 
time asked for American troops but that it 
wanted military help from the smaller membe 's 
of the United Nations, and the purpose for which 
this help was sought was not to restore order 
in the Congo but to drive out the Belgian force . 

Details of the telegram sent by Mr. Kasavub1 
and Mr. Lumumba asking for U.N. military 
assistance were given to the Press on July li. 
The telegram said, that the Belgians in the Congo 
had acted in violation of the Treaty of Friend 
ship which had laid down that Belgian troop 
could intervene only at the express request of the 
Congolese Government. No such request was made 
and the Belgian action, therefore, constituted ar 
act of aggression against the Congo. The telegram 
said, “the real cause of most of the disorder lies 
in colonial provocations. We accuse the Belgian 
Government of having minutely prepared the 
its 
power over our country. The overwhelming 
majority of the Katanga people is opposed to 
secession. Our request for military aid is aimed 
at the vital protection of the Congolese national 
territory against the present foreign aggression 
which threatens international peace. We strongly 
emphasize the extreme urgent necessity of send- 
ing United Nations troops to the Congo.” 

By this time the Congo had become a first- 
rate international problem. There was little doubt 
that the Belgian Government was in sympathy 
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with Katanga’s proposed secession and that it 
had decided to intervene militarily or other- 
wise in the affairs. of the Congo taking the 
opportunity of the chaotic conditions prevailing 
all over the country and the impotence of the 


Government to deal with them. The ‘Western ` 
with its first official statement on the Congo on ; 


powers’ were at first hesitating about the despatch 
of a U.N. force to the Congo but were perturbed 
by the possibility of Soviet intervention at the 
request of the Congolese Government. The 
Belgian military action in the Congo enraged 
African nationalist sentiment all over the 
continent and-the Ghana . Government came for- 
ward with an offer of immediate military help 
to the Congolese Government to enable it to 
resist Belgian operations. The Ghana statement 
which reflected the general consensus of African 
opinion added, however, that the present dificul- 
tiés in the Congo should be resolved primarily 
through the efforts of the independent African 
states within the framework of the United 
Nations machinery. “Intervention by powers 
from outside the African continent is likely to 
increase rather than lessen tension.” i 
The Belgian Cabinet which met in an 
émergency session in Brussels on July 13, heard 
reports from the two Ministers who ‘had just 
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returned from the Congo and later declared that 
it was unable’ to accede to the Congolese: demand 
for the withdrawal of Belgian troops. In Katanga, 
Tshombe stated that there was no question of 
retracing his “declaration of independence.” ` 
In Moscow the Soviet Government. came out 


July 13. The Foreign Minister, Mr. Gromyko, 
called a press conference and “presented a Note 
which accused Belgium and the other Western 
powers of aggression against the Congo. The 
statement blamed’ the United States, Britain and 
France for encouraging the Belgian Government 
to stage a military come-back in the Congo and 
alleged that the United States had decided to 
send troops from Western Germany to the aid 
of Belgian soldiers operating in that country. 
The Soviet statement urged immediate United 
Nations steps to put an end to the aggression in 
the Congo, but said nothing about unilateral 
help being rendered to the Congolese Government. 
In New York, Mr. Hammarskjoeld called an 
urgent session of the Security Council to discuss 
the request of the Congo Government for United 
Nations military assistance. The Council met at 
8.30 p.m. on July 13. From now on the Congo 
became the charge of the United Nations, 





ON THE KSHATRIYA AUTHORSHIP OF ‘BRAHMAVIDYA 
By NAREN BHATTACHARYYA 


In the Upanishads we find the first spark 
of revolt headed by the Kshatriyas against 
the mechanical sacerdotalism of the priestly 
class. According to Dr. Radhakrishnan 
“the advance of the Upanihads on the Vedas 
consists in an increased emphasis of the 
monistic suggestions of the Vedic hymns, 
a shifting from the centre, from the outer to 

‘the inner world, a protest against the ex- 
ternalism of the Vedic practices and an in- 
difference to-the sacredness of the Vedas.” 
M. Hiriyanna, who asserts that the ~promi- 
nence given to the Kshatriyas in the Upani- 
shads after all mean nothing _ more than 





1. Radhakrishnan, - Indian Philosophy, pp. 


143-44. 


that Kings were patrons of Brahmins, also 
holds that primarily the Upanishads 
“represent a spirit differeńt from and even 
hostile to ritual and embody a theory of 
the universe quite distinct from the one 
that underlies the sacrificial theories, of the 
Brahmins, and that the doctrines of the 
Upanishads, though originated among the 
Brahmins, were first welcomed by the 
Kshatriyas rather than by the ritual ridden 
section of the Brahmins themselves.”? 
Paul Deussen, who may be described as an 
authority on the Upanishads, suggests that 
“the conceptions of the Upanishads though 
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they may have originated: with the Brah- 
mins, were fostered primarily among th 
Kshatriyas and not within Brahmin Circles,” 
and that the doctrine of the Atman as the 


first principle of the Universe was fostered - 


and progressively developed by the Ksha- 
triyas in opposition to the principles of the 
Brahmanical ritual He quotes numerous 
passages to prove tlie fact that the warrior 
caste was closely connected with the intel- 
lectual life and literary’ activity’ of ancient 
times, that kings or warriors were in pos- 
session of the highest knowledge and that 
Brahmanas used to go fo them for instruc- 
tions. Winternitz also supplies a lot of 
examples to prové the fact that “while the 
Brahmanas were pursuing their barren 
sacrificial science other circles were al- 
ready engaged upon those highest questions 
which were at- least treated so admirably 
in the Upanishads.”® According to: Mac- 
donell the Upanishads really represent a 
new religion which is in virtual opposition 
to the ritual or practical side.’ It would 
seem, therefore, that the characteristic 
central doctrine of the Upanishads, the 
doctrine ‘of the Brahman or the Atman was 
„at first developed and systematized within 
Kshatriya circles and at the court of 
kings. The Brahmana on the other hand 
occupied himself almost exclusively with the 
ritual and only later adopted a doctrine of 
the universe which had been formulated 
by others, but which harmonized with his 
modes of thought, and put himself readily 
to his schemes for the establishment of his 
own predominance on the basiss of the 
secret or superior knowledge. These re- 
ferences to a Kshatriya monopoly of the 
highest knowledge, imparted by kings to 
Brahmanas at their request, have been 
preserved and handed down with the 
Brahman literary school, and it would 
seem ee that such statements would 
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have -been allowed to pass if they had not 
been in accord with the facts.® 


“Thus we find that though after the rise of 
Brahmanas as an intellectual class, there 
had been a difference between the Pen and 
the Sword in the beginning, yet, in the long 
run, the Kshatriyas not, only rivalled the 
Brahmanas in the field of intellectualism 
but also faced. the Brahmanas, preached 
higher philosopihies, and even made the 
Brahmanas their disciples, simply due to 
the: fact that the complexity in ritualism 
made by the Brahmanas created a coercive 
sterilization in intellectualism, and the 
reaction against Brahmanism primarily ex- 
pressed itself through the denial of Brah- 
manical supremacy in society which reared 
its head even in some of the Brahmanical 
literature where it is stated that the 
Kshatriyas are superior to the Brahmanas? 
because the latter receives gift, drinks soma 
and is subject to be driven away by the 
king from his kingdom. 10 The supremacy 
of the Brahmanas is mercilessly’ challenged 
in the Buddhist literature and in a passage 
of the Digha Nikaya Gautama the Buddha, 
after refuting the arguments of Ambattha, 
states: “Thus, O Ambattha, a Kshatriya, 
whether a male or a female, is superior to 
a Brahmana"...... Even if a Kshatriya be 
degraded to the extreme he is superior to 
a Brahmana”...... O Ambattha, the. Brah- 
mana Paush-Karasseti' accepts the gifts 
offered to him by- the King Prasenajit. He 
is not allowed to appear before the King 
of Kosala; even, when, the king consults 
with him he has to stay behind the 
curtain,.”18 


Reaction against Brahmanism and 
culture of intellect by the Kshatriyas be- 
gan to work as early as the age of the 
Brahmanical literature. The story of King 
Janaka in the Satapatha Brahman can be 
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referred to in support of this hypothesis.“ 
Here, three Brahmana priests, Svetaketu, 
Somasushama and Yajnavalkya openly 
confess that they are unable to overcome 
King Janaka, in theological debate. Even 
Yajnavalkya wants to offer himself to be 
instructed by King Janaka.: In the Kena 
Upanishad we find that Indra was the first 
among the gods to know Brahmana.™ Indra 
is represented in the “Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad as a Kshatriya god.° This 
clearly suggests that the Kshatriyas were 
the first to propound ‘the philosophy of 
Brahmavidya. The same passage of the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanisad proclaims that 
Prajapati has placed the Kshatriya gods 
like Indra, Varuna, Soma, Rudra, Parjanya, 
Mrityu and Isana to the highest rank and 
hence the Kshatriyas are the highest of all; 
for this reason in the Rajasuya the Brah- 
mana takes the lower seat and. worships 
the king; 17 he surrenders ‘his Brahmanical 
fame before the Kshatriya2® Even Dr. 
N. K. Dutta, for whom it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the Kshatriyas created the 
science of philosophy as a revolt against 
the sacrificial ritualism of the Brahmanas, 


admits, after quoting the said verse of the’ 


Brihadaranyaka Upanishad,- that: “as a 
matter of fact the Kshatriya authorship of 
some of the philosophical ‘texts was not a 
courtesy ‘title, but was too real 'to be -pos- 
sible’ of oblivion even in ‘later tradition.”!® 


Indeed, the insufficiency of the priest- 
ly culture quickened the ‘intellectual move- 
ment which was to'a considerable. extent 
sponsored by the Kshatriyas. Dr. Belval- 
kar, who hesitates to give the Kshatriyas 
their due credit, admits that the priestly 
ratiocinations, just because they had a 
very limited scope and did not go far and 
deep enough, were not accordingly capable 
any longer of fully satisfying that thirst 
for -knowledge which they themsélves had 
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engendered. According to Prof.“ Ranade 
“the spirit of Upanishad is, barring a few 
exceptions here and.there, entirely, anta- 
gonistic to the sacrificial doctrine of the 
Dr. Dasgupta thinks that 
“from the frequent episodes .in the Upani- 
shads in which the Brahmanas are des- 
cribed as having gone to the Kshatriyas 
for the highest knowledge of Philosophy, 
as well as from the disparateness of the 
Upanishad teachings from that of the 
general doctrines of the Brahmanas and 
from the allusions to the existence of 
philosophical speculations amongst the 
people in the Pali works, it may be inferr- 
ed that among the Kshatriyas in general 
there existed an important influence in the 
formation of the Upanishad doctrine.”? 
The authorship of . Brahmavidya was 
once a subject of keen controversy among 
the scholars. Garbe, Deussen and Rhys 
Davids strongly hold that the Upanishads 
are in general Kshatriyite. Their views are 
challenged by Oldenberg and Keith who 
think that no stamped authorship of any 
sect can be attributed to the Upanishads, 
and that there is no ground to prove the 
Kshatriya authorship of the Brahmavidya ; 


royal patronage should not be misinterpre- 


ted as royal authorship. As to the first, 
it may be suggested that influence of some 
of the Upanishads cannot at all be denied 
on Buddhism and its contemporary philo- 
creeds. Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt 
while dealing with Ekaccassatavada indi- 
cates at the influence of the Upanshadic 
Cosmogonical speculations on the said 
theory.” Bloomfield observes that there 
is -no important form of Hindu thought, 
heterodox Buddhism included, which is not 
rooted in the Upanishads.2+ Dr. Radakrish- 
nan thinks that early Buddhism is a 
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restatement of the thought of the Upani- 
shads' from a new 
among the Upanishadic literature, only 
two of the Upanishads—the Brihadaranyaka 
and the Chhandogya—are definitely pre- 
Buddhistic if we accept the chronological 
scheme -of Winternitz2¢ As the Brihad- 
aranyaka and Chhandofya lontain thé most 
ancient form of Brahmavidya, the rest of 
the Upanishads, explanatory of Brahma- 
vidya as they are, need not be taken into 
account. 

As regards ‘the second point, the facts 
mentioned above seek to prove at -least 
what Drs Nalinaksha Dutt has suggested 
that “it is unlikely that there was any 
change in the Social Structure in the Upa- 
nishadic period but it may be surmised 
that the Kshatriyas raised their standard 
intellectually though not socially.”27 But 
more facts will be . required to prove the 
Kshatriya authorship of Brahmavidya. 
Here we can follow two methods. . The first 
is an analysis of the structural growth of 
the Brihadaranyaka and Chhandogya Upa- 


nishads, which is, it. must be. stated before-' 


hand, highly, speculative. The second is 
an estimate of the Upanishadic personali- 
ties, which is, according to the : present 
writer, reasonable. and suggestive. The 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad is divided into 
three parts (Kandas)—Madhu, Yajnavalkya 
and Khila (Supplement). The Yajnavalkya 
Kanda deals with’ the conception of Brah- 
man. Here Atman, the physical. principle, 
and Brahman, thé cosmic; principle are 
made indentical. Thig portion, in all pro- 
bability has been composed mainly. by the 
Kshatriyas. The Madhu Kanda, in all 
probability composed by the Brahmanas, 
allegorises the art of sacrifice. The Khila 
Kanda is nothing but some moral in- 
structions which are undoubtedly later 
additions. So far as the case, of the 
Chhandogya Upanishad is concerned, it can 
be stated that here generaly a twofold 
structural organisation can be arrived at. 
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One is the portion dealing with the concep- 
tion of Brahman, composed mainly by the 
where Brahman and Atman 
are identical, and the other mainly deals 
with the process'of Upasana, i.e., worship, 
which, in all probability, is a later produc- 
tion, composed by the Brahmanas, who, in 
f tried to make a dualistic 
approach by which they placed Brahman 
over Atman and made the former an object 
of worship which is the Progenitor of the 
ideas that are propounded in the later 
Upanishads. 

The second method is a critical estimate 
of the persons, mentioned in the Brihad- 
aranyaka and Chhandogya Upanishads, 
who called themselves Brahmavadins. That 
there wére many quack-Brahmavadins in 
the. age of the great Janaka has been prov- 
ed by the Ajatasatru-Gargya dialogues of 
the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad where thc 
pseudo-Brahmavadin Valaki-Gargya, being 
unable to answer the questions put forth by 
the Kshatriya King Ajatasatru, had tc 
acknowledge. the studentship of'the king.?* 
Same is the case with two Brahmanas 


‘Silaka Satavatya and Chaikitayana Dalavya 


who, in their turn, were taught the supreme 
knowledge by the Kshatriya King Prava- 
hana Jaivala.2® That five Brahmana sage: 
—Prachinasala -Upamanyava, Satyayajné 
Paulushi, Indradumnya Bhallaveyah, Jane 
Sarkarakshya and Budila Asvatarasvi werc 
taught the higher knowledge of soul by thc 
Kshatriya King Asvapati of Kekaya, ha: 
been preserved in the Chhandogya Upani- 
shad.2° Now, we shall turn to the Brahma- 
vadins who were assembled in the court o: 
the great. .Janaka. That many of tha 
Brahmanas who questioned .Yajnavalkya oa 
that occasion had. scanty knowledge of 
Brahmavidya can be proved if we mark the 
mode of their questions. The questions’ ci 
Asvala are mainly based on the Priestly cul: 
which has nothing to do with: Brahma- 
vidya"! Artabhaga mistakes Brahmavidy. 
for Pantheism.®? Lahyayani questions abou: 
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the fate of Parikshit which is in no way 
connected with Brahmavidya.* Chakra- 
yana in his questions wants to know the 
nature of the Universal, soul and Yajna- 
valkya clears his doubts.” Kaushitaki 
wants to know of the direct Brahman and 
nas been advised by Yajnavalkya to carry on 
-ntellectual efforts. Sakalya questions 
about the number of gods and his false vanity 
of knowing the Brahman causes his ruin.*" 
Zven we can doubt whether the ` famous 
Gargi Vachaknavi was thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with Brahmavidya. All the premises of her 
questions are based on the conviction of the 
five elements which, according to her, are 
the basis of all measurements and variable 
in degree only.** Yajnavalkya tells her that 
Brahman cannot be measured by the earth- 
ly measurements like thickness or thinness, 
tallness or shortness ; earthly qualities like 
klood or fat cannot constitute it, etc.3 
Only the questions of Uddalaka Aruni seem 
td be of one who was really well-versed in 
tae Brahmavidya®® Uddalaka Aruni domi- 


nates the Chhandogya while Yajnavalkya is: 


tae hero of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 
£o, a close examination of these two may 
enable us to throw some light on our 
problem. j ` 
That Uddalaka Aruni learnt Panchagni- 
vidya or the doctrine of transmigration from 
the Kshatriya. King Pravahana Jaivala has 
been proved by the evidence furnished by 
the Brihadaranyaka and the Chhandogya 
Upanishads.*2 Also for superior knowledge 
p= soul he owed to the Kshatriya King 
Asvapati of Kekaya; this has been proved 
37 an episode recorded in the Chhandogya 
Jpanishad.* As has already been stated, in 
z.e Satapatha Brahmana we find a passage 
where Yajnavalkya openly confesses that 
ne is unable to overcome King Janaka in 
skeological debate and wants to offer him- 
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self to be instructed by him. According to 
a story recorded in the Vishnupurana* as 
well as in the Mahabharata. Yajnavalkya 
was originally a disciple of Vaisampayana 
who divided the Yajurveda into 17 parts. 
Somehow Yajnavalkya had a quarrel with 
his teacher which caused their mutual sepa- 
ration. Yajnavalkya remarked that he did 
not require such a preceptor like Vaisam- 
payana. Saying this, he vomitted the 
blcod-painted Yajurveda. If we explain the 
allegory behind this Puranic story we shall 
find that originally Yajnavalkya was a 
student of Vaisampayane.and had devoted 
himself to the Brahmanical ritualism. But 
slowly he began to realise the futility of 
the sacrificial cult. He had a dissension 
with his Brahmana brethren as well as 
with his teacher which at last resulted. 
in his complete disunion with them. He 
then left his fold and came under the rising 
cultural group. 
He became a disciple of Janaka and learnt 
Brahmavidya from him. en 


Considering all these we can readily 
agree with Deussen on the point that “we 
are forced to conclude, if not with absolute 
certainty, yet with a very high degree of 
probability, that as a matter of fact the 
doctrine of the Atman, standing as it did in 
such sharp contrast to all the principles: of 
vedic ritual, though the original conception 
may have been due to the Brahmanas, was 
taken up and cultivated primarily not in 
Brahmana but,in Kshatriya circles, and was 
first adopted by the former in later times. 


‘The fact, moreover, which.is especially pro- 


minent that the Brahmanas during a long 
period had not attained to the possession of 
this knowledge, for they nevertheless display 
great eagerness, is most simply explained 
on the supposition that this teaching with 
regard to the Atman was studiously with- 
held from them ; that it was transmitted in 
a narrow circle among the Kshatriyas to the 
exclusion of the Brahmanas ; that, in a word, 
it was ‘Upanishad + ~ . Sage fot 
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GREATER INDIA: By Dr. Kalidas Nag. 
Published by Institute of Asian-African Rela- 
tions, 108, Raja Basanta Roy Road, Calcutta-29. 
(1960), 920 pages. Rs. 40/-. > 

During forty years of cultural study and pil- 


grimages in the five continents, the author pub- 


lished important papers and monographs. Start- 
ing with Indian Iconography and the Dance of 
Siva (Rodin) Beethoven Centenary and Abolition 
of Slavery etc., Dr. Nag records the essentials of 
the East-West relations between the two devastat- 
ing World Wars,—with his Convocation addresses 
at the Universities of Gurukul, (1934) of Hawaii 
(1937) of the Philippines (1938) amd ending 
with his Presidential address at the Chicago 
Congress of Religious Freedom (1958). 

: All, the valuable monographs on Greater 
India which Dr. Nag published, were revised and 
published together with, additional papers on Indo- 
logy in France, Germany .and Russia. The author 
paid touching tributes to his late lamented friends, 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Dr. N. P. Chakravarti and 
Prof. G. N. Roerich, as well as to his learned 
colleagues, Prof. R. C. Majumder, Dr. S. K. 
Chatterjee, Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, Dr. B. R. Chatterjee, 
who contributed to the growth of the Greater 
India Movement and its literature, to illumine 
many obscure corners of the history of India and 
her external relations. 

The cultural heritage of India is thus found 
shared by many lands and natioris,—now colla- 
borating then conflicting with the secular interests 
of India. Islam subjugated India but gave us emi- 
nent savants like Avicenna and Alberuni whose 
millenaries were celebrated by the author, as a 
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member of the Iran Society. So the Westera 
Pioneers of Indology like Jones, Colebrooke and 
Prinsep are remembered by Dr. Nag in his papers 
on the new Planning of the Asiatic Society founded 
in 1784 by Sir W. Jones whose Bi-centenni.l 
volume was edited by Dr. Nag. He collaborated 
for years, with the French Noble Laureats, 
Romain Rolland (1866-1944), who remembered 
his Indian ‘brother Nag’ in. his masterly biogra- 
phies of Mahatma Gandhi, Sri Ramakrishna ard 
Vivekananda. Many important’ essays of LI. 
Rolland have been translated from the -origiral 
French and republished in Greater India. £o, 
along with the papers on Moliere, Dr. Nag gives 
here the penetrating papers of Rolland on Shakcs- 
peare on the eve of his 400 birth anniversary. In 
that context, we draw the notice of our readers to 
many messages and papers of Dr. Tagore which 
Dr. Nag published as the Editor of India and the 
World. He travelled in the company of Tagcre 
(1924) through China and the Far-East, and so 
he contacted the Chinese Philosopher Dr. Carsun 
Chang whose “China and Gandhian India” Las 
been condensed and published along with “Tolstoy 
and Gandhi” which gives the first full docum: n- 
tation of the letters exchanged between the two 
great masters of non-violence. So the autl:or 
fittingly presented “Greater India” to the 2oth 
International Congress of Orientalists in Moscow 
(1960) and to the Tolstoy Museum of Ya na 
Polyana on Tolstoy’s 50th death anniversary. 


This is the companion volume of “Discovzry 
of Asia”, (800 pages) which gives the much nzg- 
lected Asian context to the history of human cvi- 
lisation. “New Asia” is dedicated to Sri Jawakar- 
lal Nehru as the “Pacific World” is dedicated to 
Master Tagore who was the ‘eye-opener’ to the rew 
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school of our historians. Thus, from Greater 
Iridia—-we pass on to Greater Asia which, through 
Art and Archeology, links up the history of Afro- 
Asia with that of the two America’s 
‘rich treasures of Maya and Inca architecture and 
culturés. 

As a life-long disciple of Dr. Tagore the 
zuthor thus prepares for the Centenary of the 
Poet-philosopher, by completing these monument- 
£l volumes which we recommend to the public of 
India, Asia and to non-Asian countries. They give 
g new “Orientation” to Orientalism of the old 
school. So, with the liberation of Africa, African- 
ism, African art and archeology, will soon come 
tò supplement our knowledge of the Euro-Asian 
landmass. The nations of the world are covering, 
c.oser physically, and culturally too. Our teachers 
and students would be made conscious, of that 
unity in diversity, if we help disseminating the 
ideas and facts imbedded in “Discovery of Asia” 
and “Greater India” with cognate publications in 
India and abroad. f 

“Historicus” 

ASPECTS - OF INDIAN - RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT : By Shashi Bhusan Das Gupta, M.A., 
Fh.D., Ramtanu Lahiri, Professor of Bengali 
Language and Literature and Head of the Depart- 
rent of Modern Indian Languages, University ‘of 
Calcutta. A. Mukherjee & Co., Private Ltd., 
2 College Square, Calcutta-12. Price Rs. 5/-. 

This is a colléction of ten articles written by 
the learned author on different 
dealing mainly with the origin and development 
o: a number of religious rites and concepts of 
tke Hindus. In most of them we meet with new 
and interesting interpretations, explanations and 
suggestions testifying to the keen insight and 
critical spirit of the reputed writer. A reference 
may be made to two of these. The apparently un- 
mzaning Tantric “mantras are suspected to have 
" been the ‘relics of some obsolete dialects of the 
Mongolian group of speech’ (P. 38). 

The birthday celebration of Sri Krishna, it 
is suggested, ‘might be reminiscent of some astro- 
namical phenomena’ (p. 221). Theseesuggestions 
mey be well-worth following up. The book will 
previde enough food for thinking to all who are 
intzrested in a rational appraisement of Hinduism. 
Similar treatment of all Hindu rituals especially 
these of a later period which have not been pro- 
perly studied so far will be eagerly awaited. As 
maters stand, however, even descriptive and 
comparative accounts of the rites as prevalent in 
diferent parts of the country, presenting a true 
picture of the life thereof, are not available. It 
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with their - 


occasions . 


may be hoped that contributions of scholars like 
Dr. Das Gupta will remove this desideratub pe- , 
fore long. . 
Chintaharan Chalravarti 

THE TECHNIQUE OF > THE MODERN 
ENGLISH NOVEL :: Dr. Sisir Chattopadhyaya. 
Firma .K. L. Mukhopadhyaya, Calcutta, India. 
Price. Rs. 10/-. 

. The book under review comes from the' pen 
of a teacher of English at the Presidency College, 
Calcutta- and substantially it is a thesis originally 


-presented at the London University for a doctorate 


degree. An approved ‘doctoral dissertation bears 
the haulmark of quality. By quality I mean a 
penetrating analysis and an all-round study. 

The author, in the volurne under review, 
makes an attempt to take up the novel where cri- 
tics like Percy Lubbock, E. M. Forster and Edwin 
Muir left it. He wants to define in very clear and 
definite terms: the most characteristic aspects of 
modern fiction. The quality that -strikes as 
absolutely new in modern fiction is the process 
of turning inward. This tendency has completely 
annihilated the age-old story-telling method ‘and 
has introduced, out of an inner necessity, the 
special use of a new type of language to render 
in fiction the emotional and sensory experience 
of man. The modern novelist, as is quite evi- 
dent, pays great attention to his medium and by 
doing so discovers a new subjectmtatter and a 
new ‘technique. 

The book comprises eight chapters, . a biblio- 
graphy and an index. The first four chapters 
state and defend clearly and stubbornly the case 
for the, ‘new technique.’ Henry James is the ini- 
tiator of this new technique. It starts with him. 
Wells, Bennett and Galsworthy are rejected and a 
new era is ushered in. With James, Dorothy 
Richardson, James Joyce and Virginia Woolf 
fiction turns completely inward and external 
reality is overlooked: Thus Neo-realism is borm 
in the domain of fictional writing. The remain- 
ing chapters are devoted to individual novelists 
like Henry James, Joseph Conrad, James Joyce 
and Virginia Woolf. Ch. V is devoted to Henry 
James and Joseph Conrad. Chapters Six and 
Seven are devoted to Joyce and Mr. Woolf. Love ` 


for nieo-realism is uppermost in Joyce and as such 


he portrays in his novels his immediate perce- 
ption of reality and human life. He creates a poly- 
phonic universal language with its own structural 
rhythm. According to the author of the book . 
under review, Virginia Woolf will deserve more 
than a passing reference from the future historian 
of English literature as she created a new prose 
style which could do justice both to the felt and : 


y Mae at eae inn 


BOOK REVIEWS < 


$ : . 7 : 
contemplated reality and could easily communi- 
cate a world of subjectivo-objective phenomena 
so long absent in, fiction writing: 


The author took „great pains to read the ori- 


ginal manuscripts of such authors as James, Con- 
rad, Joyce and Mrs. -Woolf. The book under re- 
view offers a study in ‘content’ and ‘technique’ 
of modern fiction and as such the study of langu- 
age of modern fiction occupies an 
place. Dr. Chaterjee’s ` study’ of the original 
manuscripts helped him form a correct idea of 
the trends in modem? fictional _ writing in ‘its 
language aspect. 

We recommend the book to the serious stu: 
dents of pagteh language and literature. 


“Sudhir Kumar Nandi. 


TWELFTH CENSUS OF INDIAN 
MANUFACTURES 1957: Central | Statis- 
tical Organisation, Cabinet’ Secretariat, 
Calcutta. Pp. xii + 702. ` 


So far there have been 15 censuses from 


1944 to°1958. In 1944 and 1945, the censuses- 


were conducted on a voluntary basis. From 
1946 to 1956, it was conducted under the 
Industrial Statistics Act, 1942, and the 
Rules made thereunder. That Act has been 
repealed by the collection of Statistics Act, 


1953, with effect from 10th November, 1956, © 


but before legal formalities under the later 
Act could be completed for conducting a 
census. This shows something rotten in the 
state of post-Independence Central Govefn- 
ment. The census under review was con- 
‘ducted on a voluntary basis. Of the 63 
industries mentioned in Schedule I of the 
Rules, the statistics refer to 29 industries; 
and to this extent they are incomplete. 


The data collected ‘has been classified 
and presented in great details. The: printing 
and get-up is good; and we have not been 
able to detect printing and other errors, 
which unfortunately one is accustomed 
now-a-days to associate with the Govern- 
ment of India publications. s. 

- J. M. Datta - 


THE CULTURE OF’ INDIA AS ENVI- 


SAGED BY SRI AUROBINDO : By C. C. Duti. 
Pp. 152, Double Crown 1/16. Price Rs. 2/. Pub- 
lished by Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan, Bombay-7. 
In this book the Author has ably summarised 
Sri Aubobindo’s “The Foundations of Indian 
Culture” which was reviewed in these columns. In 


this book Sri Aurobindo vindicated Indian Cui- 


important | 
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ture against most vilifying attacks of an Euro- 
pean critic. Many illustrious sons of India had 
to work in the same role. To quote Keshub Chunder 
Sen, the teacher of Vivekananda and Aurobinda, 
etc., as, Sister Nivedita’ aptly put it, from his 
famous address on “Asia’s Message. to Europe”: 

“What Asia demands is unity in variety. 
Great is Europe, let her flourish. Great too is 
Asia, let her prosper. We want not their annihi- 
lation’ but unification. It (The new Science of 
harmony) .is not‘ the mixture of -putity with im- 
purity, of truth with falsehood, of light with dark- 
ness, but the fusion of all types of purity, truth 
and light in all systems of faith into one integral 
+ Each nation has a particular mission 
to fulfil .- Behold England sits at the feet of 
accurate India to. study the ancient` litera- 
ture of the country...... Thus while we learn 
modern Science from England, England learns 
ancient, wisdom and spirituality from India. I 
really pelicys that India is ee and the West 
material. 


teses 


“Just as in “political: sonnel and worldy 
intercourse; we always try, by mutual traffic to 
exchange our commodities with those of other 
nations, so in the spiritual traffic going on in 
this world we are Poginning to recognise the prin- 
ciple of exchange.” 

Sri Charu Chandra Dutt, 
book under ^ review, was ‘a ‘patriot, a man of 
talents and had the privilege of working with 
Sri Aurobindo at Pondicherry Asram and Guru- 
dev Rabindranath at Santiniketan. His presenta- 
tion is lucid. It must, however, be said that at 
places it appears a bit lopsided. . 

; Sati Kumar Chatterji 


the author of the 


INDIAN ECONOMICS YEAR BOOK, 1959- 


60 : Published by Kitab Mahal, Allahabad. pages 
266.. Price Rs. 3/-. 

This is the second edition’ of the. publication 
containing revised and up-to-date information 
regarding Land and people, National Resources, 
Five-Year Plans, Agriculture, Land Reforms, 
Corporation, Investigation and Power, Commu- 
nity Projects, Industrial Policy and Plans, Iron 
and Steel Industry, Industries in Public and Pri- 
vate Sectors, College and Small-Scale . Industries, 
Industrial Finance, Labour and Labour Welfare, 
Railways and Transport, Communications, Foreign 
Trade, Currency and Exchange, Banking and 
Credit, Insurance, Public Finance, Cost of Living, 
National Income, ete. A 

The book will prove useful to students and 
the public interested in economic affairs. 

A. B. Dutta 


s 
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(1) SAHITYA SANGEET AUR KALA 
2) SAHITYA AUR SAMAJ: By Komal 
Kothari and ‘Vijaydan Detha. Rajasthani 
Shodha Sansthana, Chopasani, Jodhpur. 
Larch, 1960. Price Rs. 4|- each. 


The two separate but presentable 
volumes are’ the works of two friends, 
krought together by similarity of pursuits, 
end joined together- in the laudable objec- 
stive of developing the cultural resources of 
Eajasthan. They joined hands in editing 
the monthly Prerana, in working through 


tie book Premchand Ke Patra, and editing, 


tie books published by the 
Sahitya’ Sabha of Jodhpur. 
The two volumes represent the differ- 
ent lines taken by each. While Komal 
Eothari is specially interested in. literary 
discussions, Vijaydan Detha is interested 
im narratives and in personal life he is 
agreeably occupied with supervision of 
azricultural operations in his farm. 


Rajasthani 


` 
` 
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Specially interesting is the way in which 
Kothari handles the status of the mother- 
tongue in the preface to his work, Sahitya 
Sangeet Aur Kala. Equally‘interesting is 
the way in which he analyses the : folk- 
songs to give an idea of the family relations 
described there—the brother-sister, the 
father-in-law’s place, 
etc. A few sections are devoted to Pandit 
Hazari Prasad Dwivedi. Equally readable 
is the last chapter of the volume where 
shastriya sangeet and lJoka-sangeet are dis- 
cussed together and their mutual NGENER 
shown. 

Detha’s book is. more taken up with 
the ways of expression in folk-songs, and 
a considerable portion is devoted to the 
place of nature in Rajasthani folk-songs. 

Both the writers have drunk of the 
West—Marx and Caudwell—but. with assi- 
milation, and they have a style of writing 
which is easy of comprehension. 


/ . 
P. R. Sen > 





GREAT WOMEN OF INDIA 


` Edifors, Swami Madhavananda & Dr. R. C. Majumdar 


ection Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. 


Jacket Design: Acharya Nandalal Bose 


lt is a unique production. The collection of such valuable material about our out- 


Seren women from remote antiquity to the end of the 19th century who led illustrious 
lives, each in her own distinctive way, is a great task that has been worthily accomplished, 


There is a balance of judgement maintained throughout. 
Brevity is kept in view. There is no want in clarity of expression. 


in restraint, 


Adequate praise is given but 
In 


the general conclusions at the end of each chapter, the main thesis is repeated in a few 


well-chosen words...... 


$ 


“e.The pavilion of great Indian women that is presented to us in the book is really 


. fascinating...... 


“.Profusely illustrated and well-printed and full of readable and ‘astrnnies matter, the 
work before us deserves to be in the library of every patriotic Indian proud of his 
country’s past and with his vision hopefully turned to a glorious future for the womanhood 


of India.” —HINDU, 


40 full-page illustrations on Art Paper including seven tri-colour ones 


Excellent get-up 
Rexine bound Royal 8vo. size 


Copious Index 
` Pages 571 Price: Rs, 20 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA : 5, DEHI ENTALLY ROAD, CALCUTTA-14 ` 





‘the parental home, 


1 


On Two Lyrics of the Folk. Literature 
` of Bengal 


‘The following excerpts are quoted from Shri 
Sushil Kumar Deb’s article “On-Two Lyrics of 
‘the Folk Literature of Bengal” published in our 
esteemed contemporary, -The Calcutta Review, 
-which provides illustrations . of the current 
folk songs in Bengali available in“ different 
parts of East Bengal. This may be a good sub- 
ject for comparative study or literature, dealing 
as it’ does, with the Epics. 


Generally speaking, many a treasure of folk 
music and literature—for example, the lays of the 
rural communities—lie embedded and unexplore 
in the current, oral, mythopoeic tradition: of the 
Bengalees. To such we owe—and it also may be 
indicated, conspicuously—the expression of not 
a little of the aesthetic Bengalee mind. 

Since the collection of songs from several 
sources at Mymensingh and other areas, that is, 


in the village hamlets of Bengal was undertaken 


by the late’ Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, a critical 
and. scientific historian of the twentieth century 
who was an ornament to his country, these surely 
had proved of great richness—as the researchers 
or the investigation teams of our day woul 
testify. : . 

Only two songs or lyrics are at present deli- 
neated in silhoutte in the course of this essay. 

_ The texts of the aforesaid Bengali verses, in 
their naivete and transparency, are in their usual 
repertoire of the rural impresarios, the gifted ones 
versed’ in song-making, the singing coteries or 
troupes. Both the compositions however may be 
classified under the headings, devotional and 
legendary. : i f 

: Sitar Bilap (Sita’s 
song, a mournful ditty, 


Lament) is.a simple folk 
as the title ostensibly 


suggests. The familiar tale belongs to. the Rama-- 


yana, one of-the two celebrated ancient Indian 
epics. It is based on a popularly fictionizéd 
account of the catastrophe of Sita’s exile until she 


was redeemed from the custody of Ravana, the 


demon. a 
By. using the media fully comprehensible to 
“the Bengalee country-folk—time-honoured langu- 


` 


“Indian Periodicals l 


age and melodies—it is as of long’ custom reduced 
-to an epithalamium, being sung during convivi- 
weddings at Mymensingh, East Bengal. Even sə, 
its motif is to reveal the attitude of the idecl, 
trustful wife. ot ae 
It seems plain in this descriptive verse, 
months (notwithstanding that certain ones have 
been unnoted) and climatic changes of the year 
furnished the vertebrae round which the everts 
particularly trying and awesome articulated them- 
selves. Here a truth presumably is embodied -n 
the fact of balancing the deeds of human beings 
ith the ponderous ways of Nature—the lore af 
ae weather and the seasons. 

Hari Thakurer Pala (Ode to God Hari) is a 
string of verses, set to religious music. It is in 
irregular metre and some 125 lines in length. 
This narrative ode takes in the topics adapted 
from the great epic, the Mahabharata: Daivak.’s 
‘motherhood, birth of ‘Lord Hari (another name 
for Krishna), and Kamsa’s monstrosities. Var-a- 
tions on the topics of antiquity can be explained 
-due to the local colour laid on with a trowel. A 
nice long prologue comprises, in the first plase, 
cxclamations of thankfulness and joy, and 
secondly, three hymns of praise to the shrine of 
Hari, to four directions and to epiphany: uti- 
mately, it summons the listeners to prayer. The 
main theme is’ treated in an anecdotal style’ in 
rhymed and unrhymed poetry. In an interlude, the 
god Shiva and goddess Durga bless Vasudeva 
and Daivaki: thus they become the parents of -he 
“Divine Incarnation. Daivaki’s ceremony-—as :he 
is confined in childbed—of resorting toa chcice 
dietary,’is depicted in a couple of ditties: cne 
relates to the gathering of culinary plants; he 
other a ritual dinner-party. The ending mirrors 
the Divine-Child and how king Kamsa, the enemy 
and a desperado, is baffled. 

The folk song “Ode to God Hari” goes on tc 
record the Mother’s apprehensions before he 
Divine Child’s birth (by all accounts, it is a 
case of ‘immaculate conception” or one might ase 
the vocabulary unusual in this reference, partae- 
nogenesis). Daivaki has a few moral niceties to 
observe, e.g., the eating of the consecrated fcod, 
the prepared diet medicinal in content, cons -st- 
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ing as it does of herbals and plants with healing 
powers, a safeguard against sundry ailments and 
bodily mishaps. Preparing the spinaceous diet, 
which is a simple little measure, beneficial to the 
would-be Mother Daivaki, imparts a- lesson on 
health and hygiene. It would appear from’ the 
ceremony during the period of pregnancy that>a 
sefe delivery was a matter of supreme concern. 
_ The curative powers of Oshadhis, a good variety 
-D7 green leaves and shoots quoted in the Indian 
materia medica ever since the age of the Rik 
Samhita through the age of the’ later ‘Samhitas 
down to the modern times, ‘point’ to ‘their 
2Gcaciousness in .pharmacology. There ‘is in- the 
“Ode” a reference to, the, Elixir of Life 
scmpounded of a few elements, which to the 
aeturalist, the physicist and the chemist are 
matters of speculation, with which Daivaki was 
created. This obviously relates to the science of 
3enetics. The phenomenon of the brith of Hari 
-.§ reduced to an. admirable aesthetic order. A 
memorable surgical operation is mentioned ° in 
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the “Ode.” It is certainly not excluded from the 
competence of the Bengali midwife or foster- 
mother: she snaps the naval cord linking the 
child to the mother’s womb at childbirth, The 


language ,of the song-rings quite true: Hari, the 


Lord of Creation, incarnates Himself as a son of 
Daivaki. He touches the earth „physically, and 
rolls from one side to another, not remaining 
quiescent. One might also, turn one’s attention to 
the vegetable lore, the theme of Indian flora, 
which tends to condition the socio-economic well- 
being of all. Referring to the subject, Hooker 
and Thomson observed in a notable passage as 
follows : “India. contains representatives of almost - 
every natural family of the globe .... . and, it 
contains a more general and complete illustration 


- of the general of the other parts of the world than 


any other. country whatsoever of the equal or 
even of considerably larger extent.” In the “Ode” 
there is a feast or a.-banquet rather elaborately 
described. Dinners were invited; and Daivaki, 
the would-be: Mother of the Lord participated in 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


it, following an ancient custom. The dietary— 
fishes, cereals, and sweets—was Bengali par 
excellence. Of the common fishes, which provide 
the staple protein diet for the Bengalis, the 
highly flavoured, whitish Hilsa, the Indian herr- 
ing which is. included among the ‘coastal and 
estuarine fishes, is of course mentioned. 

Sita’s Lament from the Ramayana empha- 
sizes, among other things, the fact of human 
tragedy and vexations to which Sita was 
subjected, although she had been proverbially 
pious. This is alsogan irony of fate, which theme 
the best of world literature had dealt in the past. 
Poetic justice demanded that the Reign of Law 
be established and evil punished. Ultimately the 
war against the despot Ravana led to the fall of 
a southern kingdom and the reinstatement of 
Rama’s Rule, the Golden Age spreading ‘through 
the Treta Epoch. .This meant the expansion of 
Aryan culture in the south and freeing Indian 
soil from harrassment of some aggressive, semi- 
barbarous tribes. The southern territories of the 
Vanaras, the allies and the Rakshashas, the 
hostiles were colonized and made protectorates 
under Aryan influence. Generally, the Aryaniza- 
tion movement was spearheaded by the Kasha- 
triyas whenever the saintly Brahmanical mission- 
aries who were of a peaceful disposition were 
halted or provoked in their social-cultural 
campaign. , / 

A noteworthy feature of the poem “Sita's 
Lament” is the delineation of the attractive 
theme, the change of seasons in India. Quite aside 
from its use in literature, climatology plays a 
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part in military tactics and strategy. It looks a 
though the raphsodist here consciously’ brings te 
bear upon the question of Sita’s rescue the 


‘climatic influence. Like a puissant’ god of war, 


Rama _ counter-attacked his enemy as soon as 
weather permitted. This poem about Rama's 
adventure could not have. brushed aside this 
obvious fact. 


In folk literature, the historicity of Rama 
and Krishna has been taken for granted. Hymrs 


_or prose texts or rare beauty celebrating their 


exploits have come into vogue in several Indian 
dialects. Allegorical treatment of many events 
concerning their career is likewise current: th’s 
shows that the truth of an allegory is represente- 
tive; it is a pretext to inculcate morality 
carry the banner of virtue, which is plausibly cf 
vital concern. Consequently, in folklore, unva-- 
nished historical knowledge is apt to count fcr 
little. Popularly expressed, the dialectic material 
perforce becomes diluted mythology. What 
happens is this: nescience plays down the 
completeness of knowledge under one variaticn 
or another of commonplace patterns of thinkinz. 
Thus truth is coloured through folklore. This 
circumstance perhaps emboldens the Bengli 
thymers or strolling minstrels to take liberties 
with their poetical fancies and convictions to tre 
greatest possible extent. Even so a kind of light 
percolates through the moulds of nescience, the 
garbs of popular verses and melodies. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


New U.S. President A Best-Selling, 
Prize Winning Author 


John F. Kennedy, the new President of the 
United States is not only well-versed in Political 
Ecience but a best-selling, prize winning author 
to 
essess his literary achievements in Cultural Notes 
Tanuary 20, 1961, published by the United States 


‘ Taformation Service: She writes : 


In fact, evidence of his (John F. Kennedy’s) 
Eterary endeavors can be found in every book- 
score, almost. every news-stand and on innumer~- 
able home bookshelves throughout the land. 
These days, of course, wherever one goes one 
sees President John F. Kennedy’s more recent 
volume in the hands of Americans trying to 
catch up on something that they had failed to 
read when it first appeared. 

It goes almost without saying that the best- 
seller status of Mr. Kennedy was not achieved 
ir the field of fiction, although his long ex- 
perience in Congress’ could certainly have pro- 
vided material for an interesting novel about 
behind-the-scenes Washington. Preferring instead 
tc deal with factual matters in a factual way, he 
wrote probing studies of: (1) a nation in crisis 
asd (2) a group of men facing their own 
pelitical crises. 

Actually, the first of Mr. Kennedy’ s best- 
sdling books, “Why England Slept,” antedates 
hs political career by six years, and was written 
wien he was only 23. A student of political 
science at Harvard University, he had taken 
time out from his studies to make a tour of 
Europe in 1939 and to work with his father, 
Tesenh P. Kennedy, then U.S. Ambassador in 
Tendon. Earlier, he had studied at the London 
School of Economics. ` 


Young Mr. Kennedy’s observations in 
F: rone formed the basis of his: graduation thesis 
which he later revised’ and published under the 
tite “Why England Slept.” This study of the 
conplex reasons underlying England’s failure to 
rearm during the 1930’s was greeted by the 
critics with enthusiasm. They called it “an ex- 


tremely able piece of work” and “a book of such 


painstaking scholarship, such mature under- 
standing and fair-mindedness, and of such 
penetrating and timely conclusions, _ that it is a 
notable textbook for our times.” 

Mr. Kennedy’s heroism during World War 
II, when he was Commander of a ‘patrol-torpedo 
boat in the Solomon Island area, is well-known 
and needs no recounting here. However, the back 
injuries that he sustained at that time were to be 
a factor which later figured in the writing of his 
second book. 

Thev also led to his dischargė from the Navy 
in 1945, after which he tried his hand as a 
newspaperman, covering the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco, and the 1945 British 
elections, for a news agency. 

But politics proved to be an irresistible 
magnet, and in 1946 he sought—and won— 
election to the U.S. House of Representatives. By 
1952 he had his eye on a seat in the Senate and 
this time, too, victory was his. 

Two years later, a recurrence of the old war 
injury sent Mr. Kennedy to a hospital, where 
for a while he was near death. Recuperating 
from, an operation on his spine, he wrote his 
second best-seller, “Profiles in Courage,” biogra- 
phical studies of eight statesmen—most of them 
Senators like himself—who had defied public 
opinion to stand fast for principles in which 
they believed. 

The personages chosen by the Senator from 
Massachusetts were extremely varied but, as he 
wrote, “Most of them, despite their differences, 
held much in common—the breath-takine talents ~ 
of the orator, the brilliance of the scholar, the 
breadth of the man above party and section and, 
above all, a deen-seated belief in themselves. 
their integrity, and the rightness of their cause.” 

Yet the men of whom he wrote were not 
supermen or demigods. They had their hnman 
weaknesses, but the fact that they were able to 
overcome these when the occasion demanded 
gave them a touch of greatness. 

' To Mr. Kennedv. the role of courage— 
abstract quality though it may be—is quite clear 
in a democracy. As he put it: “The true demo- 
carcy living and growing and inspiring, puts its 
faith in. the people—faith that the people will not 
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imply elect men who will represent their views 
ably and faithfully, but also elect men who will 
exercise their conscientious judgment—faith that 
the people will not condemn those whose devotion 
to principle leads them to unpopular causes, but 
will reward courage, respect honor and ultimately 
recognize right.” ‘. i 

Mr.. Kennedy’s own courage in writing a 
study of political independence was well-re- 
warded : not only did the book quickly reach the 
best-seller lists; it received a Pulitzer Prize as the 
best hiography of 1956. ` 

But perhaps even more important is 
knowledge that the book can serve as a primer 
of courage for everyone who reads it. 





New York’s School of Performing Arts 


We reproduce here an article under the above 
caption published by the United States Informa- 
tion Service, , zoo EE 


the 
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Interest, enthusiasm and ability are the key- 
stones of the most unusual vocational school iz 
the nation—the School of Performing, Arts, New 
York. There, in one of the city’s publicly sup- 
ported secondary schools, talented young peopl: 
are trained for professional careers in drama, 
music and dance while at the same time thev 
study a standard four-year college preparatory 
course. 

The idea for the school originated with Dr. 
Franklin J. Keller, Principal of the Metropolitar 
Industrial Vocational High (Secondary) Schoo 
and also an accomplished pianist and devotee o 
the arts. In 1948, Dr. Keller persuaded the Boarc 
of Education to start his experimental projects a: 
an “annexe” of the school. He served as the Heac 
of both-until his retirement in 1957. 

. “From 'the beginning, it was clear that thir 
was an exciting and fruitful venture,” the maga- 
zine Dance reports : “The results were, and are 
quite extraordinary. Its hard-working pupils arc 


.clearly in love with what they are doing—the 


finest of all tributes to education,” 
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Enrolment at the School of Performing Arts 
is limited to some 600 students. Applicants are 
edmitted on the basis of superior academic stand- 
ing and a rigorous audition to demonstrate abi- 
lity and promise in their chosen field of the arts. 
Orly about one candidate in five is accepted and, 
ence in, a student must show continued improve- 
ment in shop work as well as keep up his acade- 
mic standing or he may be asked to transfer to 
regular secondary school. 

The four-year programme is divided evenly 
between academic studies and shop work. The 
Drama Department offers a comprehensive course 
mn all aspects of theatre arts, including radio and 
television production. All forms of dances are 
taaght—~modern, ballet, musical comedy and tap. 
The music course includes orchestra, concert 
‘xend, dance band, orchestration, instruction in a 
second instrument and piano instruction for non- 
dianists, 

The teachers of the arts are, for the most part, | 
drofessionals. The Music Department, for exam- 
al2, is headed by a well-known conductor and 
staffed by musicians who play in symphony . 
orchestras, musical shows or wherever fine per- 
fcrmers are needed. The dance and drama facul- 
“tes are of similar calibre. 

Teachers must often be changed in the middle 
o£ a course because the original’ instructor is 
zoing on tour with a show, is in rehearsal or is 
about to give a concert. The school believes that 


a 


che professional instruction more than compen- 
setes for the loss in continuity. 
The really unique quality of ‘instruction, 


however, is provided by the School’s Advisory 
Commission, representing a galaxy of talent that 
no individual institution could afford to pay for. 
Tris group includes choreographers, composers, 
critics, actors, directors and producers. Among 
tkem are such famous artists as Leonard Bernstein 
and Virgil Thomson in the field of music. 
dancers Martha Graham and Nora Kaye. and 
Joshua Logan and Helen Hayes from the theatri- 
tal world. 

These people give their time, thought and 
energy to help- the “school and the students. They 
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appear at auditions to help choose students, a 
assemblies to give the school the benefit of their 
experience and at individual classes to help out 
more specifically. They help give examinations 
and interviews ‘and evaluate school records and 
other credentials. 

For:the students in the final year at the 
school, there is a course called “Job Opportuni- 
ties” in which the fledgeling artists are taught 
how to behave at professional auditions. In this 
course, too, the teacher’s instruction is supple- 
mented by advice from men and women experi- 
enced in the field—performers, directors, pro- 
ducers and casting personnel. 

Armed with this training and the experi- 
ence they have gained in the school’s public per- 
formances, the graduates are well-prepared for 
the next! step in their professional careers. About 
75 per cent of them continue their education in 
colleges or special schools. Of the recent graduates 
(since 1952), approximately one-third are work- 
‘ing or have worked in their chosen field. 

“Theatre ‘Playbill and ‘musicians’ and 
‘dancers’ biographical sketches have ' increasing 
mention of ‘attended the School of Performing 
Arts,” the New York Herald Tribune’s weekly 
magazine notes: “There’s no question in the mind 
of anyone connected with the schoo] that a large 
percentage of the artistic greats of the next gener- 
ation have had part of their training there.” 


——— 
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NOTES 


Africa in Transition 

‘ A few months back we presented in these 
_columns a statement of the spread of independence 
in Africa. Since then Nigeria and Mauretania 
have also joined the comity of free nations. There 
remain now only scattered parts of Africa over 
which the shadow of colonialism still persists. The 
deepest umbra now remains over the Portuguese 
colonial possessions, the trritory of ‘South-West 
Africa illegally held by the Union of South Africa, 
The Federal areas of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and 
lastly Algeria. Congo, though liberated is still in 
the toils of the’ Belgians, who are nefariously try- 
ing to retain a hold over the more valuable por- 
tions of their old colonial territories by support- 
ing a revolt against the attempt at consolidation 
on a broad national basis, which would naturally 
extinguish all monopolistic foreign holdings. 

Of these areas, Algeria had the bitterest and 
most determined fight by the children of the soil 
against foreign domination. The National Libera- 
tion Forces have already inscribed in letters of 
fire another chapter, containing the story of a 
heroic struggle for the recognition of the inherent 
rights of man, in the history of the Mediterranean 
area in which so many fights for freedom have 
taken place since the dawn of civilization. The 
latest news go to show that President de Gaulle 
has already started the preliminaries of what the 
world hopes would be the final negotiations be- 


\ 
tween France and the Algerian Moslem’s National 


‘Liberation Front, (F. L. N.) headed by M. Ferhat 


Abbas, its chief. It has been reported that President 
Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia had sent his repre- 
sentative to Paris to find out whether de Gaulle 
had really made up his mind for the establishment 
of an Algerian Algeria on a democratic basis. It 
is’ reported that Bourguiba’s representative has 
come back in a hopeful mood. It remains to be 
seen how far the Tunisian President succeeds in 
turning down the extreme demands of F.L.N. 
“Cabinet”. Bourguiba has given their Provisional 
Government a safe harbour and it is because of 
him that they are still able to present a tangible 
form of their organisation to the outside world. 
Tunisia’s Information Minister Mohammed Mas- 
mondi, who was sent in the first instance by the 
Tunisian President, had stated that if the F. L. N. 
were agreeable then President Bourguiba might 
act as the intermediary for the final negotiations. 

In Portuguese Affica, there is rigid censor- 
ship and an embargo `on all foreigners, both for 
entrance and exit. But sufficient facts have come 
out to indicate that the wave of African national- 
ism which has transformed the other colonial 
empires, in the last decade has begun to penetrate 
into the Portuguese territories, which the hypocri- 
tical government at Lisbon had declared to be 
tranquil and contented. 


The outbreaks started at Luanda (pop. 150,000) 
the colonial capital of Angola on Africa’s West 
a en 
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coast. Angola is situated just south of the Congo 
and is the largest colony in the Portuguese colo- 
zial empire. Its area is 481,351 sq. miles, and it 
~zports—that is, the Portuguese do—coffee, corns 
zotton and diamonds, and is therefore a rich field 
for exploitation which the Portuguese have ruth- 
lessly done and intend to do in future—if they can. 

For about 350 years the Portuguese had ex- 
ported human flesh, Angola being the main source 
of their trans-Atlantic slave trade. But since the 
third quarter of last’century an emphasis was put 
nn colonization. As a result there are now about 
120,000 Portuguese in Angola among 4,500,000 
Africans. Portuguese exploitation is based on 
torced labour and fourteen years ago Portugal’s 
Colonial Inspector described the labour conditions 
prevailing in Angola as “worse than slavery”. This 
report led to the dismissal, arrest and exile of the 
Inspector, Captain Henrique Malta Galvao, by the 
order of the dictator Salazar of Portugal. He 
started the opposition movement against Salazar, 


which received dramatic publicity by his seizure 


of the Portuguese luxury liner Santa Maria in the 
Caribbean Sea. 2 

Captain Galvao finally took the liner to’ an 
obscure Brazilian port and when the new Brazi- 
lian President offered him and his little band of 
28 followers sanctuary within the state, he handed 
the ship to the Brazilian authorities, who in their 
turn gave possession to the original owners. Cap- 
tain Galvao expressed the hope, while handing 
over the ship, that his exploit would embolden the 
suffering millions to make-a bold bid for liberty 
from the bonds fastened on them by dictator 
Salazar’s Government. 


The Portuguese Government tried to tell the. 


world that the delirious joy expressed by the 
Portuguese at the return of the Santa Maria to the 
port of Lisbon, which was en fete,—by order of 
Salazar—-was equally felt in the “overseas pro- 
vinces”, by which they mean -the colonies. But 
despite rigid censorship and complete isolation of 
the natives, the news of renewed and savage riot- 
ing in Angola leaked out. It is known now that 
the unarmed natives have been methodically 
slaughtered by automatic weapons in large num- 
bers when they revolted in Luanda. Latest news 
indicate that there are storms brewing in ' Portu- 
guese East Africa. Judging by the strict censorship 
imposed or all news emanating from Lourenco 
Marques, the Capital of Mozambique, and the 
heavy re-inforcement of the armed police and 
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troops, there have been repercussions of the 
troubles in Angola in Mozambique. 
There is trouble brewing in the Rhodesian 


Federation as well. It is reported from Salisbury 
in Southern Rhodesia that the Federal Premier, 
Sir Roy Welensky is preparing for an armed re- 
volt against the proposals of the British colonial 
office. This arrogant and reactionary Colonialist 
had rejected the British contitutional proposals 
for Northern Rhodesia at the London round table 
conference and had returned to Southern Rhodesia 
in a truculent mood. He is backed by the reaction- 
-ary Dominion Party and despite all denials there 
is large-scale preparation going on for an armed 
reaction by territorial troops and armed white 
civilians. It is to be seen as to how the British 
Government tackles this situation. 

The South African Premier, Dr. Verwoerd, 
has expressed a desire, so it is reported, to come 
to an arrangement with the two fellow anti-dilu- 
vians, namely Welensky and Salazar, for a cam- 
paign for the preservation of European supre- 
macy—which in itself shows the shape of things 
in those benighted parts of the world. i 

The reaction of the British Government to 
this show of truculent and warlike preparations by 
Welensky and his associates, has been one of firm 
disapproval. If the British take the steps they 
ought to, in-order to protect the persons and 
rights of the Africans in Rhodesia, then Welensky 
and company will be defeated and driven out of 
office. The question is whether that degree of 
firmness is in the British Cabinet. 

The latest news go to show that the African 
leaders have decided to swing towards Britain, in 
the reaction from Welensky’s moves. Welensky, it 
is reported, is issuing a call on the, Government: 
and the “People of the Federation”, which means 
the European settlers in this case, “to resist by 
every means at their disposal any change in 
North Rhodesian Constitution which might result 
in political power passing out of the hands ot 
responsible people.” There is no doubt that 
Welensky intends to light the fires of inter- 
racial strife in order to maintain the supremacy 
of the European settlers in the Federation. 

But times have changed apace since the Mau 
Mau episodes. The judicial enquiry into that in- 
human slaughter of freedom loving and desperate 
tribal ‘peoples (Kikuyu) of Kenya, showed up the 
Colonial administration as being an inhuman and 
degraded regime. The British Government should 
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not and cannot complacently face another such 
incident. 

The African leaders of the United National 
Independence Party, Mr. Kenneth Kaunda’ and 


' Mr. Sipalo, are confident that they will get free- 


dom in Northern Rhodesia. They are now calling 
on Britain to send troops.to preserve peace, law 
and ‘ order. It seems that the British idea of a 
equal partnership between the Europeans and the 
Africans has been totally dispersed by the action 
of Welensky. Welensky’s party are now thinking 
in the terms of secession from the British. 


Lumumba, Hammarskjoeld and the Rest 


~A political rival is reported to have said, "A 
Congolese Government without Lumumba is im- 
possible. A‘Government with him is unthinkable.” 
Our own Pandit Nehru has said, “Lumumba dead 
is infinitely more powerful than Lumumba alive” 
—which might well. serve as the text of an oraison 
funebre for the murdered patriot. At the time of 
going to press we find a report that Pandit Nehru 
has stated “that the raising of any question now 
about the U.N. Secretary-General’s office. or 
person would come in the way of all effective acti- 
vity by the United Nations”, in his reply to the con- 
fidential letters written to him by Mr. Khrushchev. 
And there the matters stand while the conditions 
in the Congo remain as critical as before. 


On Feb. 17, Pandit Nehru had stated, in a 
speech delivered at the seminar organised by the 
Indian Council ‘of Africa, his opinion on the Congo 
muddle in clear terms. We subjoin an extract from 
the Statesman’s report : 

Feb. 17.—-There could be no half-way solu- 
tion of the Congo crisis declared Mr. Nehru and 
demanded “definite steps with clear objectives 
and clear ideas” to save humanity from a catas- 
trophe. 


In a solemn 50-minute speech which marked 
the inauguration of the seminar on Africa orga- 
nized by the Indian Council of Africa in Sapru 
House here today, the Prime Minister added that 
the brutal murder of Mr. Lumumba had touched 
off a crisis on the solution of which hung the fate 
not only of the Congo but of the U.N. and thus 
of the whole world. “Lumumba dead is infinitely 
more powerful than Lumumba alive. His death has 
become a turning point in the history. of Africa,” 
he observed amidst thunderous cheers. 
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Speaking before an international gathering 
Mr. Nehru said without mincing words: “The 
policies pursued in the Congo failed to achieve 
the results'aimed at. So those policies were not 
the right ones whoever might have been respon- 
sible for them and whatever the intentions be- 
hind them; and the intentions also were not al- 
ways good. It would be the height of folly to 
follow such policies.” 

The choice in such situations of middle paths 
became unsuitable. One had to take definite steps 
with clear objectives and clear ideas, he said and 
added, ““What I am stressing is that the policies 
pursued in regard to the Congo have failed and 
the responsibility for this failure is spread out 
to some extent on all of us who-are members of 
the U.N. and to a greater degree on some Powers.” 
' Tracing recent developments in that strife- 
torn country, Mr. Nehru observed that attempts 
were made to stop’ the killing of Mr. Lumumba 
but those efforts only hastened it. To stop this 
grave turn of events some great Powers thought 
of changing their policy in the Congo but other 
great Powers still clung to their “pious langu- 
age” and behind “that seeming piety” still lin- 
gered the smell of old colonialism. And thus the 
talk of changing the policies in the Congo pre- 
vented the desired change from actually taking 
place and hastened the tragedy. This, Mr. Nehru 
thought, was not an illdgical hypothesis. 

“Within a few „days of his death. Mr. 
Lumumba has become a historical and mythical 
figure; and with his death—because of historical 
forces—millions of minds have grown. Thus 
Lumumba dead has become infinitely more power- 
ful than Lumumba alive”. 

It will be noticed that Pandit Nehru had gene- 
rally implicated “all of us, who are members of~ 
the U.N.” But in our case there seems to be some- 
thing more than a mere vague cause for crying 
mea culpa, if the following extract from the 
Eastern Economist of Dec. 23, (Delhi Diary) 
correctly described our Mr. Krishna Menon’s 
thrusts at the Secretary-General’s work at the 
Congo : : r , 

What encourages me to say my piece about 
Mr. Krishna- Menon’s behaviour —in Solomon’s 
words too wonderful- for me!—is the point that 
he is now supporting a totally indefensible posi- 
tion. Almost everyone in India knows that the 
United ‘Nations in the Congo is surrounded by 


three times its numbers in armed troops. It is, 
therefore, just not militarily possible for Mr. 
Rajeshwar Dayal to demobilise Colonel Mobutu 
aad put Mr. Lumumba back on the throne (which 
= what. more or less. the Soviet Union would 
like). If India’s proposal is not this, what is the 
point of interference? Is it merely to indicate our 
capacity to order other people’s affairs better 
than our own? All my friends here were greatly 
taken aback when Mr. Krishna Menon allowed 
himself to be rebuked by the Secretary-General 
exercising his right of immediate reply. My own 
“sympathy is entirely with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. What is his charter or 
mandate to act in the manner which Mr. Krishna 
\fenon has left delightfully vague? Obviously, 
here must be some resolution of the United 
Mations Assembly or the Security Council under 
‘which Mr. Krishna Menon deems that the United 
Nations has the power to carry out raids in the 
Congolese territory and ‘take charge of the law 
and order situation rushing in all directions? 
zut if they exist, may I kindly have the appro- 
priate resolutions and mandates? Why is he un- 
able to convince anyone, including the General 
Assembly, that there has been.such a mandate? 
Even the U.S.S.R. and Comrade Zorin, who now 
quotes Mr. Krishna Menon with extraordinary 
approval, can have no proof that the mandate of 
the Secretary-General has been as sweeping as 
proposed. And if he has the mandate, who has 
crovided him with the forces with which to im- 
tlement it? There are not a few of us who feel 
that, under extreme pressure, the Secretary-Gene- 
ral may be ‘goaded into getting out of the Congo 
zaving nobody’s face, but his own. This will be 
a momentous defeat for India which has headed 
roth the administrative and military Wings. 
Schisms within the Congress Party 


The Congress President Shri Sanjeeva Reddy 
was singularly accurate in defining the Jove of 
Dower, or rather the lust for retaining power, as 
being one of the root causes for dissensions with- 
în the Congress. The fall of the Uttar Pradesh 
Congress Ministry was due to the successful 
manoeuvring of an ex-minister, who was defeated 
in the general elctions of 1957, to get back into 
power. The subsequent behaviour of the displaced 
Congress group and their adherents in the U.P. 
Assembly has resulted in disciplinary action by 
the “High Command”, A similar situation has 
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developed in Orissa, which is now likely to re- 
main under Presidents rule till the next General 
Elections, through the capturing of the leadership 
of the Orissan Legislative Congress group by one 
of the former lieutenants of the Chief Minister, 
Dr. Harekrushna Mahatab. In Bihar too there is 
trouble brewing, as we suspected it would when 
Shri Sanjeeva Reddy had patched up the factional 
feuds and placed Pandit Binodanand Jha at the 
head of the Cabinet. We append below two rele- 
vant extracts from the Hindusthan Standard : 

February 21 The Governor of Orissa, Mr. 
Y.,N. Sukthankar, has accepted the resignation 
of the 21 month-old Congress-Ganatantra 
Parishad Coalition Ministry submitted by the 
Chief Minister, Dr. Harekrushna Mahatab, this 
afternoon, and has requested Dr. Mahatab and 
his colleagues to continue in office till other 
arrangements are made. 

, A Press communique, issued late this even- 
ing from Raj Bhavan- at Bhubaneswar, said: “Dr. 
Harekrushna Mahatab, Chief Minister, met the 
Governor on February 21, 1961, and tendered the 
resignation of -the Council of Ministers. The 
Governor has accepted the resignation with deep 
regret and expresses his warm appreciation of the 
invaluable services rendered by Dr. Mahatab and 
his colleagues. 

“The Governor has been pleased to request 
Dr. Mahatab and his colleagues to continue in 
ofice till other arrangements are made and Dr. 
Mahatab has agreed on behalf of the Council of 


. Ministers to continue.” - 


Before tendering resignation, Dr. Mahatab 
made a statement in the Orissa Assembly that in 
pursuance of the decision of the Congress Legis- 
lature Party he was tendering resignation. 

February 21.—The crisis, which has been 
brewing since the formation of the new Ministry 
in Bihar, deepened last evening when at a meet- 
ing of the “dissidents” it was unanimously decided 
that neither Mr. Laliteswar Prasad'Sahi nor Mr. 
Krishnakant Sinha would join the new Ministry 
as Deputy Ministers. ‘ 

Both Mr. Sahi and Mr. Sinha were present 
at the meeting, which was held at the residence 
of Mr. Mahesh Prasad Sinha and attended by 
over 100 members of the Congress Legislature 
Party. ` ; 

Although the meeting did not formally adopt 
any resolution to the above effect, about a dozen 
speakers, who addressed the meeting, said in one 
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voice that in the prevailing humiliating circums- 
tances they could not allow Mr. Sahi or Mr. 
Sinha to join the Ministry as,Deputy Ministers. 

Mr. Mahesh Prasad Sinha, leader of the dis- 
sidents, made an important speech at this meet- 
ing, in which he narrated how he was called to 


Delhi and how he wanted to help the new leader 


of the Congress Legislature Party, Pandit Binoda- 
nand Jha to form a Composite Cabinet, which 
was traditional to Bihar since 1937. From the 
very start of talks in Delhi he had urged upon 
the new leader not to change’ the Ministry in 
view of the coming general elections. But it was 
not heeded and the three Ministers, who had 
supported him in the leadership election, were 
dropped. 


We are glad to record our appreciation of 
the decision of President Rajendra Prasad not 
to stand for election as a President again. It is 
about time men of his all-India standing and 
calibre went about the country, in the capacity 
of an elder statesman and a free agent, in an 
attempt to regenerate broad-based Indian 
Nationalism and to extinguish the flames of 
parochialism and inter-party strife. We append 
below the relevant news report : 


New Delhi, Feb. 20—Mr. Nehru is likely to 
make a reference publicly in the near future about 


the desire communicated to him by Dr. Rajendra- 


Prasad, not to stand for election as President for 
the third term, according to reliable sources, says 
Hindusthan Samachar. 


It is further learnt that the President had 
communicated this desire to the Prime Minister 
and other prominent Congress leaders about a 
fortnight ago. HEN 

Dr. Prasad is understood to have fully en- 
dorsed the principle enunciated by the Congress 
President, Mr. Reddy, in his Bhavnagar speech 
that individuals who have been in office for more 
than ten years should not stand for another term. 


The Communist Party’s Politics 


To the normal sane person, free from indoc- 
trination and not muddled with dialectics of Inter- 
national Communism, the attitude of the Nehru 
Government towards the C.P.I., after the open 
declaration by some of their leaders in support of 
Chinese aggression and the tacit support given to 
them by the rest of the party, seems to be border- 
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ing on lunacy. In plain language the statements 
made by the pro-Chinese group a plea for 
the betrayal of India brazenly put forward 
by a group of disruptionists who would not have 
been allowed to remain free and alive in any Com- 
munist dominated country or at liberty in any 
country with real national feeling. This idea seems 
to have dawned on the major group of ` C.P.I. 
leaders, judging from the report on their New 
Delhi party deliberations as given in the States- 
man, which we append below. It will be seen that 
emphasis is laid on the “political conflict” after 
“Mr. Nehru’s disappearance from the scene”.— 

New Delhi, February 20.—By an over- 
whelming majority the National Council of the 
Communist Party of India is today reported to 
have endorsed the “political line” jointly pro- 
pounded by the party’s General Secretary, Mr. 
Ajoy Ghosh, and the leader of the nationalist 
group, Mr. Dange. 


It is learnt that the pro-Chinese Left-wing 
group of the party secured only 28 votes against 
the 52 cast in favour of the Ghosh-Dange leader- 
ship. Four members of the council, including 
Mr. Namboodiripad and Mr. Gopalan, abstained. 

. The crux of the Ghosh-Dange thesis, 
accepted today, is that India is a bourgeois demo- 
cracy capable of being converted into an “inde- 
pendent national democracy” through parlia- 
mentary methods and that, for this purpose, the 
party should strive for “democratic unity”. 


The National Council has also accepted Mr. 
Ghosh’s contention that, to bring about demo- 
cratic unity, the party should adopt a “positive 
attitude” of co-operation and conciliation towards 
all progressive elements including “those within 
the Congress”. 


: Before it lost the battle as a result of the 
voting, the Left-wing extremists, headed by Mr. 
Ranadive, put'up a strong resistance to the Ghosh- 
Dange thesis. Mr. Ranadive and his supporters 
argued that the Congress was a totally reaction- 
ary organization and that it had already brought 
the country under a virtual dictatorship. To 
compromise with any section of the Congress or 
other elements ` “masquerading” as progressive 
forces, Mr. Ranadive, said, would “emasculate” 
the forces of progress and revolution. 

What seems to have impressed the Commu- 
nist delegates was Mr. Ajoy Ghosh’s elaborate 
reference to the country’s “political prospective”. 
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He is believed to have emphasized that the 
Communists must plan their strategy. and tactics 
not merely for the immediate future but on a 
tong-term basis, keeping in mind the fact that 
the political conflict would be the sharpést after 
Mr. Nehru’s disappearance from the scene. 

In that event, he is reported to have added, 
the Communist 
isolated and highly vulnerable to a “reactionary 
offensive” if it embarked on a sectarian_policy 
now. 


The 28 delegates who voted for the Left- 
wing were largely from West Bengal and the 
Punjab. ; : 

Tbe political thesis was adopted today in 
principle. The details are likely to be settled 
during the next two days and the thesis will be 
published after the council ‘concludes its session 
on Wednesday. 

The battle between the rival factions of the 
CPI will now be carried to the “party Congress” 
at Vijayawada in April. But judging from its 
precarious position within the National Council, 
the Left-wing group is unlikely to sceure much 
support at Vijayawada. 


“Moral Values” 


With passing of time old values are all being 
exchanged for “cash values”, and the highest 
return is undoubtedly given in transactions where 
the seller is a thief and dealer is a receiver of stolen 
goods. In Calcutta, and in all major cities of India, 
there is a ‘class of dealers who openly trade in 
stolen goods, inclusive of motor parts and valuable 
metal scrap. Their profession is that of swindling 
and corruption from the beginning to the end, and 
yet they are allowed to ply their anti-social trade 
without any let or hindrance from the authorities. 
As they are arrant tax-evaders, there must be 
collusion between them and the powers that be. 
We append some typical Police Court reports 
from a single issue of a Calcutta daily : 


Mr. T. C. Ghosh; sub-divisional magistrate 


at Howrah is engaged in the preliminary inquiry ` 


into the matter in which Ganauri Ram, a ‘Class 
IV employee, of the postal glepartment of Howrah 
is being prosecuted under provisions of the 
Indian Post Office Act for having as alleged, in 
the course of performance of his duties of clear- 
ing letter-boxes (street) secreted letters, threw 
them away, opened or detained postal articles 


Party would be dangerously 
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and thereby committed an offence under Sections 
52 and 53 of the Indian Post Office Act. 

As the case is exclusively triable by the 
Court’ of Sessions: the ‘magistrate is making a 
preliminary inquiry into the matter. 

It was stated by Court Officer Biswanath 
Neogy, who is conducting the prosecution that 
on June 14, 1960, report appeared in the issue 
of a Calcutta newspaper (The Ananda Bazar 
Patrika) together with a photograph of about a 
dozen letters that were found floating on the 
river near Telkalghat, Howrah. The postal depart- 
ment held inquiries into the matter and later 
the ‘Post Master, Howrah, sent a written complaint 
to the local police and a case was started. 

Caught red-handed on February 18; while 
removing the head-light rim of the car of Mr. S. 
R. Das, former Chief Justice of India, Laloo 
Misra was produced before the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Mr. Bijayesh Mukherji, who reman- 
ded him to jail custody pending further inves- 
tigation till March 3. 


It is alleged that the driver of Mr. Das 
parked the car in front of New Market and went 
inside the market when constable Hiralal Sen 
Bakshi, who was on watch duty in the area, found 
the accused removing the head-light rim of the 
car and immediately caught him. 

Telephone services suffered a loss of more 
than 1,000 circuit hours and telegraph services 
about 1,275 in West Bengal, Bihar and Orissa P 
& T circles as a result of copper wire thefts dur- 
ing the week ended on January 21. The thefts 
occurred on the Cuttack-Hijli, Patna-Varanasi, 
Calcutta~Asansol and Ranchi-Asansol lines. Tele- 
communication services were between Calcutta 
and New Delhi, Lucknow, Patna, Burdwan, Pana- 
garh, Durgapur, Asansol and Ranchi. 

To show how deep this corruption has pene- 
trated in our social strata, we append below a 
report regarding some schools where the young 
are supposed to be taught—what? 

The West Bengal Board of Secondary 
Education has received from time to time com- 
plaints from parents of schoolchildren against 
realization of fees by some school managements 
in a questionable way. There were reports that 
besides the tuition and other usual fees, additional 
money in the from of a coaching fee was being 
realized from students in some schools. 

The Board has therefore sent a circular to 


y 
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heads of schools imposing certain restrictions on 
the holding of coaching classes. It states that 
the holding of such classes in school premises is 
bad in principle and liable to give rise to malpra- 
ctices. They may be given only after school hours 
for students of Class X selected on the basis of 
the results of the annual Class IX examination. 

The circular points out that coaching classes 
can be held provided no fee'is charged and there 
are no complaints against the school that the 
privilege is being misused. 


A Board official said’on Tuesday that school 
authorities might realize development fees, a 
small fee to help managements give additional 
dearness allowance to teachers and some money 
for the school’s poor fund. 


f THE EDITOR. 

The Lesson of Congo 
India can learn a lot from Congo. The first 
and most important thing is that when there are 
many factions and zonal or tribal gangs, cliques 
and murder clubs, no man, however, patriotic, is 
safe from the malice and frenzied jealousy of 
other patriots or secret agents of foreign powers. 
Lumumba apparently had everything in 
favour, for he was a great patriot; a pioneer in the 
field of advancement of the Congolese and a 
brave fighter of freedom’s battle in Africa. But 
he could not escape the merciless wrath of his 
rivals in the field of patriotism. For many of them 
were synthetic patriots made according to for- 
mulae supplied by Belgium, the U.N. and Russia. 
In Congo, whenever one set of patriots managed 
to climb into power, they put in prison all others 
who had been unsympathetic to them. Lumumba 
was also put in prison; as he himself had been 
putting other persons in prison. Then things took 
a vicious turn and mere incarceration was no 
longer considered good enough. People began’ to 
disappear from jail and were considered dead or 
missing. In fact, the more important members of 
the opposition were bumped off, as they say. 


ablest assistants. And then the fat was really in 
the fire. In pro-Lumumba regions, all anti- 
Lumumba elements, began to be executed; and 
in anti-Lumumba regions all pro-Lumumba 
‘prisoners were ‘in danger of execution. Some 
were taken out and executed too. There com- 
menced a non-stop orgy of murders and counter 
murders and executions followed by counter exe- 


-rape of the Bengalis 


his: 


Vis 


cutions. After the murders and executions the 
various patriots and regional leaders, who all hac. 
their own armies, began to deploy their force 
for mutual subjugation, conquest, looting anc 
general chastisement. We believe this is still going 
on. 


In India, the Prime Minister has been greatl: 
agitated and deeply moved by the affairs of Congo 
A man who could calmly sit down and watch the 
of Assam, could not sup- 
press his emotions when Lumumba was killed anc 
his followers murdered here and there. He ever 
offered to send combat soldiers to the Congo fo: 
help of the U.N. forces there. In Jabalpur, o: 
course, the rioting continued without reference 
to Congo politics. In fact, only our Prime Minis- 
ter and ‘our Communists have been suffering from 
strong waves of moral indignation over the hap- 
penings in the Congo: The reason for this is quite 
simple and clear. In India, only the Indian Prime 
Minister and the top-members of the Communist 
Party have an extra-territorial outlook. They 
have no-true feelings for anything national. Al. 
their feelings are for persons and things whick 
are outside India. That is why the Congo has suck 
top priority in Indian politics. But it is an unwise 
way of thinking and of behaviour. Indians should 
think of India first, and they should discuss and 
learn about other countries in order to serve India 
more effectively and well. The affairs of the Congo 
should teach us how not to be patriotic. We are 
already shaping our patriotism into a funny shape. 
Our regional leaders are showing all the symp- 
toms that are fully manifest in the leaders of the 
Congo. We have caused some deaths here and 
there in our endeavour to glorify our “little 
Indias,” in the same way that the Congolese 
leaders have killed their brother Congolese, in 
order to satisfy their sense of patriotism. We 
ought to learn from the Congo, that if we would 
not see reason and keep our nationalism clean 
and truly national, we shall also go the same way 


Lumumba was killed too along with some of his ê the Congolese. We have killed, maimed, dis- 


honoured and expropriated a few nationals here 
and there. But, if we allow our criminal passions 
to grow, we shall be soon executing our leaders 
too. And that will be just too bad iss our leaders. 
Among those leaders are those whose loyalties are 
not narrower but are much too wide to remain 
within the frontiers of India. 


A.C. 
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National Language 
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the baser urges which activate the fake cham- 


_ pions of our national language, which is, by the 


When a nation is composed of many com- 
munities, speaking many languages, following 
different superficial ways of life, manners and 
customs, but growing fundamentally out of the 
same cultural roots and presenting a basic unity 
in point of the broader outlines of civilisation, 
linguistic and socio-anthropological affinities and 
strong historical bonds which easily ignore and 


overrule the petty differences that separate them; 


then it becomes quite easy for the leaders of the 
nation to weld the separate communities into one 
great and superior body politic with a wider out- 
look. and grander ideals which the little commu- 
nities can never achieve if they emphasise and 
stimulate their petty differences or give way to 
the baser emotions of narrower local interests. 
The methods of expansion and consolidation of 
national forces, therefore, should be such as would 
make it impossible for petty-minded people to 
profit by stimulating local feelings or by usurping 
power and position in a cunning manner. Forma- 
tion of exclusive local gangs or gangs of caste 
or tribal origin which engage in anti-social acti- 
vities from the national point of view should. be 
discouraged and opposed by the national leaders, 
who must be free from all kinds of disruptive 
emotions and remain aloof from groups, gangs or 
cliques with narrow interests and outlook. ‘The 
national leaders should look at all things from a 
purely national angle and they should never get 

mixed up with organisations which aim at securing 
` power or profit for this group or that of a local 
specification. Participation in activities which 
directly or indirectly aim at strengthening . poli- 
tically or economically persons of one class or 
another must be strictly avoided by national 
leaders. They inay be inveigled into association 
with persons of a separatist or exploitative out- 
look, but, surely, they can easily look into the 
true background of the persons who try to asso- 


` 


ciate with them and draw them into groups and. 


cliques by quoting profusely from the scriptures 
of nationalism. ; 

` One method adopted by power and profit- 
seekers is raising a cry of Hindi Prachar in the 
name of ‘our national language. This has enabled 
many utterly undeserving men and women to 
achieve power, position and economic gain, at the 
cost of others who are highly qualified, truly 
sincere in their love of India and quite free from 


way, neither national nor yet a fully developed 
language. When india decided to have a national 
language and selected Hindi as that language, 
the national leaders either did not consider the 
matter deeply enough, or they were pushed into 
a position of acceptance of Hindi as their nationa: 
language by propaganda, persuation and by the 
fact that Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Nehru, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, Sri Govind Ballav Pant and a 
large number of forceful leaders from Bihar, U.P. 
and M.P., supported Hindi. Almost all of them 
came from Hindi-speaking areas and they all had 
a sneaking desire to see their own people rise in 
the social, economic and political scale by reason 
of their superior ability to read, write, and speak 
in Hindi. It must be noticed that after Hindi was 
accepted as a national language, no attempts of 
proper dimensions were made to induce the in- 
tellectual classes of non-Hindi-speaking areas, to 
study Hindi or to accept it as a national language, 
as their counterparts had done in the past in 
relation to English. Hindi was and continued to 
remain a sacred preserve of the caste men of U.P., 
Bihar and M.P. and it never really spread even 
down to the levél of the non-caste masses of these 
areas, who continued to speak their own mother- 
tongues like Maithili, Bhojpuri, Maghdi, Ardha- 
magdhi and the various other dialects which the 
Central Government lumped together, for pro- 
paganda purposes, and described as Hindi. 

Similar things happened in Pakistan, but in 
a manner quite different from what happened in 
India. Those who bargained with the British and 
created Pakistan out of India, at first ‘declared 
that the Muslims of India were one nation and 
that their language was Urdu. This they did in 
spite of the fact that Urdu was not the mother- 
tongue of anyone of the areas which constituted 
Pakistan. The languages of those areas were 
Pustu, Panjabi, Sindhi, Baluchi and Bengali. The 
untruth uttered by the makers of Pakistan, later 
caused great disturbances in East Pakistan where 
the Bengali Muslims, fought for their own mother- 
tongue and forced the Government of Pakistan to 
accept Bengali as a national language too. So 
Pakistan has now two national languages instead 
of only Urdu. e 

The Bengali language is highly developed and 
the history of modern India is closely bound with 
the history of the Bengalis. The names of Raja 
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Rammohun Roy, Ramkrishna’ Paramhansa, Prince 
Dwarkanath Tagore, Maharshi Debendranath 
Tagore, Swami Vivekananda, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Abanindranath Tagore, Jagadish Chandra Bose, 
Sri Aravinda, Deskbandhu Chittaranjan Das, 
Sarojini Naidu (Chattopadhyay), Subhas Chandra 
Bose and-of those legions who died and suffered 
for national freedom. since 1905 in Bengal, make 
it quite clear that Bengal, the Bengalis and the Ben- 
gali language are closely woven into the national 
fabric, and no one can ignore these without ignor- 
ing India’s national history. This Hindi business 
is slowly breaking up India and, in our opinion, 
Hindi should not be our sole national language. 
We cannot for ever hang on to English either. 
But Hindi cannot and will not take the place of 
English by reason of its limited development and 
lack of a proper background. English can be 
continued to be used, however, for another twenty- 
five years, By that time the Hindiwallahs will. get 
ample opportunity to prove their case, at their own 
cost, and so will Bengali, Marathi, Gujrati, Tamil, 
Telugu, or Malayalam. 


“A.C, 
Jabalpur - 


There was rioting in Jabalpur for many 
days last month and ugly scenes were 
enacted with the customary disregard for 
all human values. When one reads. descrip- 
tions of what happened in Assam or, more 
recently in Jabalpur, one begins to doubt 
whether there is any depth in our. civil- 
isation or it is only superficial, and, 
fundamentally, our true nature is just as 
predatory as that of the head-hunters or of 
any other tribes which engage in man- 
slaughter, loot, arson and rape just as a 
matter of course and in response to their 
innermost urges which know no civilisation. 
On second thought, however, such gloomy 
views are discarded and we discover how 
India is a great country with all types of 
people with a terrifying medley of 
thoughts, emotions, outlooks,’ manners, 
customs and ritual. Some of these types 
are quite aggressively primitive and some 
are pathologically sophisticated: Their 
behaviour is always based on carefully 
cultivated habits which are, however, anti- 
social, degenerate and’ obscene if we judge 
them by modern human standards, During 
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the period that we have been independeni, 
we have constantly listened to lectures and 
sermons delivered by our leaders on 
improvement of our standard of living, 
but never a word on our standards o- 
thinking, feeling or acting. Just as formerly 
we were lectured to adopt a way of lifc 
consisting of plain living and high think- 
ing, and, we began either by making it 
plain living and plainer thinking or by 
adopting the principle of high living and 
plain thinking, in the present case we 
have neither raised, nor improved our 
standard of living, nor ,have we adopted 
any more elevated ways of thinking. In 
fact, those. of us who have the means to 
effect the improvements suffer from a lack 


‘of hygiene in their physical life as well as 


in their thoughts and emotions. Our traders 
or trading’ class people “honestly” believe 
that cheating, lying, faking, substituting, 
adulterating and generally exploiting all 
fellow humans are great feats of business 
ability. They, in fact, look down upon all 
persons who cannot emulate their filthy 
ways. Similarly, we ‘have goondas and 
dacoits who sincerely believe in the ex- 
cellence of all that is foul, obrioxious and 
contrary to human progress. Their ances- 
toys, the thugis, religiously strangled their 
victims and dismembered them in ritual- 
istic perfection; and the present generation 
of law breakers are no better; for, they 


‘also think and feel that by killing, maiming 


and terrorising others, who are innocent, 
they are fulfilling a great social or political 


. purpose. 


Those who rule India today, are the 
alleged followers of a great saint, Mahatma 
Gandhi, but do they realise how, in a few 
years, they have reduced Indian thought, 
culture and behaviour to shambles by 
permitting the wrong types of men and 
women to come to the top and to set the 
physical and mental fashions? In a broad 
and general way India has some laws which 
are enforced here and there as suits the 
convenience of the degenerate leaders and 
administrators. But, in the back lanes of 
the cities and in the villages, there are no 
laws, nor rules and regulations which 
guarantee safety, sanitation, protection ' 
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against anti-social elements or an orderly 
existence to the public. The Assam and 
Jabalpur incidents are likely to be ex- 
“plained away by the leaders as caused by 
political, linguistic or religious feelings ; 
but the truth is that these have been 
possible because of the falling moral 
standards of independent India and because 
the Government and the political parties 
have been allowing the wrong kind of 
persons to become important in all- walks 
af life. What we need now is a five or ten 
year programme for moral regeneration of 
the lost cultural forces which made India 
great at oné time. 


Cc. 


Pakistan’ and China he 


` 


There has been quite a bit of speculation in 
political circles as to the true nature of the alleged 
Sino-Pakistani negotiations for demarcating the 


non-existing frontier- of the two countries. China . 


is utterly unscrupulous and can do anything or 
claim ‘any country or part of a country as an inte- 
gral part of China; for she has begun her Hima- 
layan campaign with a lie—that Tibet is ‘China. 
That Tibet has never been an integral part of 
China and that the Tibetans have a totally sepa- 
rate language and culture is very well-known to 
all who know anything about Tibet and China. 
The Indian Government (i.e., the Congréss) has a 
record of condoning lies which very few’ can beat. 
They began their mission of supporting falsehood 
by agreeing to a partition of India on the Muslim 
League two-nation theory. They also disclaimed 
all political rights or obligations in relation to 
‘Burma, Ceylon, Nepal, etc., and abolished all 
“kingdoms” within India at one sweep and pro- 
ceeded to abolish landlordism and to engage in 


state capitalism in a big way; all in the bull-in-a~ 


China-shop manner. At the same time the leader 
of the Indian Government became an apostle of 
international peace and a general adviser to all 
good and evil-doers of other lands, for reasons of 
exhibiting himself in London, Moscow and New 
York. India started falling to pieces under his 
able leadership and large numbers of half-edu- 
cated, half-cultured, half-national and half-pat- 
Hiotic persons began to dig in everywhere for an 
eventual show-down if anyone attempted to re- 
move them from power. 
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Our great leader was so engrossed with his 
groatness that he neither took any trouble: toʻ pro- 
tect India against outside aggression nor against 
aggression from within. Our self-created enemy 
Pakistan had been watchiig us carefully and she 
noticed’ how India had. been “progressing”. Her 
own leaders for some time had been misbehaving 
in a manner which was*worse than that’ of the 
leaders of India. Until such. time, therefore, as it 
took General Ayub Khan to overthrow the Govern- 
ment which was dominated by the anti-social ele- 
ments of Pakistan and to set up a better ‘govern- 
ment untrammelled by the obstructive forces of 
Pakistani democracy; there was not much danger 
of any. offensive of a military ‘or a diplomatic 
nature from the Islamic Republic. But when’ Gene- 
yal Ayub Khan took over all power and liqui- 
dated the weak and, ill-mannered democracy that 
Pakistan had set up with men like Suhrawardy; 
India ‘immediately came into the danger line of 
pure aggression, as well as of diplomatic manoeu- 
vres. We have no means of ascertaining what 
steps our leaders took when they were faced by 
this ruthless dictatorship across the borders of 
India. They apparently did whatever they did 
in their customary lackadaisical fashion and 
Pakistan under Ayub prepared for a war of nerves 
against India. She has been doing all kinds of 
contradictory things without flinching at any 
step, which shows she has the approval of her 
sponsors ‘and friends for all her activities. Mili- 
tary and economic aid from America or Russia, 
the. Queen of Britain visiting Britain’s last 
stronghold in the Indian Peninsula and Ayub’s 
flirtations with China, all come in a row. General 
Ayub Khan may be strong enough to ignore India 
and even the United Nations Organisation in his 
pretended negotiations for realigning the bound- 
aries of Kashmir against the so-called “Chinese” 
“boundary in Tibet; but can he ignore the United 
States of America? The assumption then remains 
that General Ayub Khan has perhaps the approval 
of the United States of America and, may be, of 
Great Britain to hold parleys with China. If he, 
has, thén China will probably gain nothing ex- 
cepting indirectly by creating a trying atmos- 
phere for India. If, on the other hand, if it is 
China that is pressing everywhere to come to 
settlements with all Himalayan and trans-Hima- 
layan states regarding her primarily stolen fron- 
tier of Tibet—which is China—in order to put, 
Pressure on India; then, of course, nothing will 
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come out of it. For even Pakistan knows, there one would think that the Government had 
is a case before the U.N. for her illicit occupa- rather flexible. moral and legal standards. 


tion of parts of Kashmir—which is India. - 


In any case, in this war of nerves, India will 
come out on top, ‘if she improves her military 
eqipment- and forces and does not relax at’ any 
point nor give ‘way. The present run of ministers 
and high ‘officers, who are largely political nomi- 
nees, should be changed first.. For the morale of 
the forces is their best weapon, and that is only 
maintained in tip-top condition, when the officers 
look after their men, have the confidence of their 
men and when the ministers do not allow other 
considerations to creep in and damage the morale 
of the officers. -> fe 
i A.C. 
Maharaja of Bastar 

We do not know what the Maharaja of 
Bastar had done to deserve the treatment 
meted out to him by the Governmenť of 
India, for he was not tried in any court of 
law, though he was punished in some man- 
ner which caused him loss of prestige, posi- 
tion and, may. be, money too, We do not 
know’ whether the Constitution of India 
permits the Pfesident of India to punish 
people at his will, nor whether the Home 
Ministry has any powers of life, death or 
reduction, of freedom and status without 


. ing the same sorrows, 


The Maharaja apparently cannot appeal tc 
a higher court than the Cabinet and will, 
therefore, have to lump it. The whole thing 
Savours of. British Imperial practice. 

i A. C. 
The Crimes of Pakistan , 


‘There are certain fundamental realities 
of race, culture, ways of thinking and behav- 
ing involved in nationalism. A sort of 
superior and all pervading brotherhood is 
born of living under the same skies, suffer- 
enjoying the same 
blessings of nature and facing the problems 
of a common struggle for existence. A 
nation cannot come into existence by agree- 
ment, enactment or by conversion to a single 
faith or belief. Nations cannot be forged out 
of dissimilar“elements by emphasising some 
chance similarity which happens to be 
present; for. nationality „as we have said, 
goes deeper than superficial: similarities. 
When Pakistan talks about India ill treating 
her Muslim nationals, she ‘forgets that she 
began her “larke lenge Pakistan” campaign 
by well-planned rioting and killing and that 
she played false to her motherland India by 
telling a thousand untruths about India’s 


reference to any courts of law or a fair trial.\ two nations (Hindu and Muslim) and about 
But then we do. not know a lot of things the “national language” of the Muslims 
about our law ‘and .our Constitution and (Urdu) and the great bonds ~f-love and all- 
their application and interpretation; for round affinity that bind the Pathans and the 
we do not belong to the Congress Party or any Bengalis who follow the Muslim religion. 
other party; though we have a very long Immediately after Pakistan was created by 
history of our closest association with our ‘the British with the help of the Congress and 
freedom movement and we have always the Muslim: League, there was terrific riot- 
thought that every Indian must have his ing all over the border regions and several 
rights and freedoms and no one must take hundred thousand persons got killed and 
away those rights and freedoms in a high- millions were pushed out of their ‘ancestral 
handed manner. The Maharaja of Bastar homes to become refugees. In the case of 
must have been very bad or.very good India the refugees went out to Pakistan only 
(ideologically) to rouse the antipathy of during the early days of the partition,. but 
India’s Cabinet Ministers. But, we do not’ the Pakistanis kept up their Hindu baiting 
know the standards by which the Cabinet in East Pakistan and drove out hundreds of 
judges goodness, law-abidingness or other- thousands of Hindus year after year in. a 
wise of, persons or communities. The well-planned manner. They did not stop af 
Assamese, for instance, got away with Hindus only. At one stage they killed 
murder, loot, rape and arson. and no Assamese thousands “of Ahmadia Muslims in Lahore 
was deprived- of his gaddi or. any. other and their orgy.was stopped only when the 
rights or advantages. In the circumstances Pakistan army shot down many thousands of 
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non-Ahmadias. The Pakistanis also pretended 
to be tribal fafiatics and tried to capture 
Kashmir, with not much success however. 
After assassinating a few leaders, the 
Pakistanis eventually abolished democracy 
‘by introducing a dictator into their Islamic 
Republic and we had General Ayub Khan 
who guaranteed good government to the 
people of Pakistan in exchange. of their 
civic rights and constitutional freedoms. 
Fora time Pakistan did well by putting in 
jail the immoral leaders who had been 
quite useless. But, soon the Bengali Mus- 
lims found that Pakistan was not for them 
but only for the Western Indian Muslims. 
Corruption and abuse of power came back 
after a while and things began to get worse. 
The army personnel who had been free 
from bribery and corruption, soon picked 
up the technique of feathering their own 
nests and things became worse than ever. 
In between, there had been rioting in East 
Pekistan to put Bengali back in its place 
as a parallel’ national language of Pakistan 
with Urdu. Now Ayub Khan is trying to 
divert public attention on to India, so that 


the people of Pakistan may not try to find. 


out how good his dictatorship has been as 
a method of political. regeneration. Indian 
Muslims are systematically exploited by 
Pakistan for her propaganda against India. 
Not many. Indian Muslims have any sym- 
pathy for Pakistan, for they know how the 
Pakistanis carved out a kingdom for them- 
selves at the cost of Indian Muslims so to 
speak. They also know that-the greatest 
killing of Muslims after Partition took place 
in Lahore and Kashmir and the killers were 
Pakistanis and not Indians. The Muslims 
of India know very well that they have 
been used as pawns by Pakistan before and 
they will be used as pawns again if Paki- 
stan had her way. For instance, the secret 
plans of Pakistan to use Indian Muslims as 
Fifth Columnists in case of a war between 
India and Pakistan will no doubt create 
difficulties for India; but matters will be 
far worse for the Indian Muslims who will 
run the risk of total extermination. And 
Pakistan may not win in such a war in spite 
af any disturbances that she may be able 
to provoke. within India. So that, Pakistan’s 


„has no outlook on the subject. : 
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criminal activities affect Indian Muslims 
more than the Hindus. This was proved in 
Hyderabad where the champion of Paki- 
stan, Kasem Razvi, with his two hundred 
thousand Razakars, surrendered to the 
Indian Army in a matter of hours and thus 
brought about the downfall of the greatest 
of Muslim States of India. Pakistan is a 
menace to Islam and to the Muslims-of the 
world. \ ; 
: l A.C ` 
Technicians and Workers 
India is making every effort to produce 
technically qualified men. The effort has 
been fairly elaborate and there is already 
over-production in civil and mechanical 
engineering. Certain specialised branches 
of engineering are not yet over supplied 


with trained men; but will be soon, if the 


present mass production of theoretically 
trained men is kept up. Many of our 
technically trained men obtain first class 
honours in all subjects, specially from the 
institutions which are controlled by persons 
with no academic outlook. The result has 
been, that institutions whick are properly 
run appear to produce less brilliant scholars 
than those others which specialise in grant- 
ing first class honours to most of their 
students. Uniformity of standards of educa- 
tion, training and examination should be 
insisted upon, if India is to give preference 
to the best only. As regards workers, there 
is no arrangements anywhere for the train- 
ing of industrial workers. The-so-called 
technical schools train persons in the tradi- 
tional crafts, or trades as they are called. 
But modern industry is not run by crafts- 
men. The operators in modern industry - 
require ability of a more intensive and 
general nature than is found in the skill of 
craftsmen. This ability is comparable to the 


ability developed by military training and 


physical culture. -The Indian Government 


A.C, 


Exceeding Requirements of His Duties 


The functions of a High Commissioner 
are purely ambassadorial, diplomatic and, 


NOTES - 


perhaps, consular. We have never heard of 
foreign ambassadors going on inspection of 
local conditions which have nothing to do 
with their own countries. During the last thir- 
teen years the Hindus of East Pakistan have 
been repeatedly terrorised, molested and at- 
tacked by the organised forces of Islamic 
Pakistan; but the Indian High Commission 
had not gone on tours of inspection in order 
to send reports concerning the facts of the 
situation in India. The proposal that’ Zanab 
A. K. Brohi, Pakistan’s High Commissioner 
in India should goto Jabalpur onatour of 
inspection is preposterous. He will be defi- 
nitely exceeding the requirements of his 
position and function, if he went out doing 
the work of a press reporter, a friendly 
mission of help and succour or an agent 
provocateur. For, Pakistan has many press 
agents in India who are sending news to 
Pakistan regularly. She has many Mollahs 
and agents provocateur too in India, who 
‘do the work of propaganda and even spend 
a little money here and there in behalf of 
Pakistan. The Pakistan High Commissioner, 
therefore, need not do the work of these 
people. If, however, there should be any 
enquiry into the condition of Muslims in 
India and of Hindus in Pakistan, that should 
be carried out by impartial bodies consist- 
ing of persons of greater scholarship, ability 
and a wider outlook, than High Commis- 
sioners usually possess. It will not be a bad 
thing if an enquiry is made as suggested 
by us above, 
A.C. 


Coal Mines and Public Safety 
In certain parts of the coal fields of the 
.Ranigunge and Dhanbad there are a fair 
number of colliery owners who do not 
observe the fundamental rules of safety for 
prevention of subsidence, and, as a result 
of their criminal negligence the countryside 
above the coal mines often develop fissures 
and depressions causing damage and des- 
truction of property and even loss of life. 
These rules relate to sand-stowing and many 
mine owners avoid doing this for profit and 
thus create a dangerous situation for sur- 
face dwellers of whom there are millions in 
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the area. In India, we have a super- 
abundance of laws, rules and regulations 
but these are seldom observed by the general 
public. The people just do what they like 
and occasionally placate the police and tke 
Government inspectors by palm greasirg 
and then carry on as before. In this there 
is no difference between enforcement of tre 
law in the mines and enforcement of traff'c 
and other laws. Almost all the accidens 
that are caused by trucks and buses, ky 


railway trains, by falling masonry, bv bad 


electrical fixtures or by running machinery, 
are due to non-observance of rules and ro 
one does anything about. In other cour-tries, 
when there are too many accidents, tke 
public servants concerned get in the ne. 
In India, nothing happens to those who 
could have prevented the accidents by 
proper enforcement of the law. It is high 
time, the men in charge of Government 
departments were made responsible for 
accidents caused by ‘their negligences. 


A.C. 


Pakistan Agitating Over Jabalpur 


We have already said, how disgusting and 
contrary to the national spirit has been the riots 
in Jabalpur. The wholt of India has condem- 
ned the action of the communally-minded hooli- 
gans who indulged in the killing, assault and 
looting in Jabalpur. But Pakistan organised, < 
show of disapproval of this affair by a carefully 
planned stoning of the Indian High Commissior. 
We would not have said anything about this, 


‘but for the fact that the’stoning was planned by th» 


Government of Pakistan, whereas the Jabalpu- 
incidents were certainly not ‘organised by Pandi: 
Nehru’s Cabinet. In fact, the Jabalpur incident - 
timed well with the visit of the Queen of Srea. 
Britain and President Ayub Khan took ver; 
good care to show a number of refugees to th: ' 
Queen and to point out how they had beer 
driven out of India by the Hindus. In this case 
we might have-seen the hand of Pakistan ir 
Jabalpur too, had there not. been that case o 
the Hindu college girl who had committed sui- 
cide after being raped by two alleged assailant: 
of the Muslim Community. Pakistan could have 
arranged the rape, but not the suicide. Whatever 
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che facts of the case may be, Pakistan has ‘always: 


held the record in communal riots, loot, arson and 
rape. No one has forgotten the invasion of 
Kashmir by the Pakistan army in fancy dress. 
The Kabalis as they called themselves then, looted 
Muslim houses, . killed Muslims and raped 
Muslim women in a bestial abandon unparalleled 
in the history of mass crime. No one has 
forgotten the great Calcutta killing which was 
organised by the Muslim League Government. -of 
Bengal. We are sorry about Jabalpur but it 
hardly behoves the criminally inclined Pakis- 
tanis, to display righteous indignation in the 
obscene manner adopted by them: at Karachi. 


A.C. 
Atul Chandra Gupta 
-have to 


It is with great regret that we 


announce the death of Atul Chandra Gupta, an, 


eminerit lawyer and litterateur of Bengal. He had 
been suffering from heart trouble for sometime 
past and breathed, his last peacefully at his 
Calcutta residence in the early hours of the 17th 
February last.. 


Atul Chandra was Rei at Rungpur in ‘the 
vear 1887. His ancestors migrated to Rungpur 
from Tangail, situated in the district of Mymen- 
sing. Atul Chandra’s father Umesh Chandra 
earned a very great reputation both as a lawyer 
and political worker at Rungpur. He came into 
close contact with veteran educationists and 
patriots of the time. 


Atul Chandra passed the Entrance examina- 
tion from Rungpur District School and came to 
Calcutta for higher education. He had a brilliant 
academic career. He took his B.A. degree from 
the ‘Presidency College, Calcutta, with a first 
class honours in Philosophy and in his M.A. he 
occupied the first place in Philosophy and later 


gue obtained the B.L. degree. 


Atul Chandra started his career as a School- 


master, but afterwards he felt an attraction for 
the legal profession and began practising law in 
the district court of Rungpur. After having 
acquired varied experiences at Rungpur district 
court he joined the Calcutta High Court where 
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within a very short time he made his mark as 
a lawyer. In 1917-18 he joined the Calcutta 
University Law College, as a professor of Roman 
Law and Jurisprudence. After a decade he retired 
from this job. ` 


He had a roaring practice and in spite of 
tremendous success in the legal profession his 
inherent love for literature increased day by day.’ 
He had a special liking and aptitude for poetics 
and it is this particular subject which induced 
and inspired him to write a treatise entitled 
‘Kavya-jijnasa’, which won the appreciation of 
critics and scholars alike. He was one of the 
close associates of Pramatha Choudhury (Birbal) 
and contributed a good number of articles to the 
Sabujpatra, which have been included in his 
book named ‘Shiksha O Sabhyata.’ Atul Chandra 
was an erudite scholar and he had a style of his 
own which reflects his clear thinking in almost 
all of his writings. 


‘He was one of the members of the Rabindra 
Memorial Prize Committee and in awarding the* 
prize the Committee attached great importance 
to his views. 


From his early life he was imbued with the 


. / spirit of patriotism and remained out and out a 
‘patriot throughtout his whole life. 


His attach- 
ment for national culture was evident in his be- 
haviour, his attitude towards life and even in 
his dress. He was intensely attached to his place of 
birth so much so that he did not construct a 
house,in Calcutta. Rather he built a house at 
Rungpur by spending a lac of Rupees prior to 
the partition. 


Atul Chandra’s reputation as a lawyer was’ 
widespread. At the time of Radcliffe Award he 
was the advocate engaged by the Government of 
Bengal to appear before the Radcliffe Commi- 
ssion. 

Undaunted manliness was a remarkable 
characteristic of Atul Chandra. He had a puri- < 
tanic outlook on life which ‘did not prevent him 
‘from being an exceedingly amiable and charitable 
gentleman with particularly friendly attitude to- 
wards litterateurs. His death has left a void in 
the cultural life of Bengal. We offer our heartfelt | 
condolence to Atul Chandra’s family in their 
deeply felt bereavement. 


m 


ı UPADHYAY BRAHMABANDHAB. l 


By KRISHNADHAN DEY, M.A.. 


BENGAL played a crucial role in her struggle for 


India’s freedom in the þeginning of the présent 


century. ` The patriots who suffered -oppression 


in the hands. of a vindictive bureaucracy 
and the martyrs who sacrificed their _ lives for 


this noble cause could never be forgotten. Such 
a martyr was Upadhyay Brahmabandhab who up- 
_ held the eternal ideals of life through self-sacri- 
fice and undaunted zeal of nationalism.) A: real 
Vedantist in the truest sense, he accepted social 
welfare, as the motto of his life. l 


Born of a respectable -and orthodox Brahmin 
family on the 11th February, 1861, at Kifanyan, 
Hooghly District, he came under the influence of 
his uncle, the Rev. Kalicharan Banerjee, a_public 
man, orator and sometime Registrar of the Cal- 
cutta University. His father’s name was Tarini 
Charan Banerjee. Bhabani Charan, the real naine 

.of Upadhyay Brahmabandhab, was initiated into 
Christianity of its Protestant fold by his uncle. 
In his college days he was a student of the Metro- 
politan College (now Vidyasagar College) and 
was inspired by the ‘speeches of his Professor- 
_ orator Surendranath Banerjea. He then went to 


Rajputana,. even -twice, ‘to get himself enrolled- 


into the Army,—first time with’ several friends. 
His real objéct was to get military,training and 
to make attempts at freeing his motherland; but 
his hopes were foiled and he had to come back to 
Calcutia. As his college.career was cut short ` he 
became restless. Being led by a strong religious 
yearning he then came under the influence of 
Naba-Bidhan Brahmo Samaj and took lessons of 
religion, social-service and patriotism at the feet 
of the great Brahmo leader Keshab Chandra Sen 
` and Rev. Pratap Chandra Mazumdar. }But a few 
years after, he, being an untiring traveller in the 
quest of truth, relinquished the Protestant fold of 
Christianity and became a Roman Catholic out 
and out. Karachi was the venue of his activities 
for several years. His Catholicism was of a pecu- 
liar type, more suitéd to the soil of his mother- 
land. His views ofthe ‘Indian Roman Catholicism’ 
expounded in the’ ‘Sophia’ soon landed him into 
difficulties. The leader of the Roman Catholic 
Church in India as well as the Pope asked him. to 
recant his views which he instantaneously refused. 
The Church then - disowned him. At- this -time 
Bhabani Charan (Upadhyay Brahmabandhab) 
applied himself to the study of Vedanta. He found 
immense support of his views in this branch of 


‘This ‘was the médium of his acquaintance 


the Hindu religion and began to propound his 
views more vigorously than before. Now he found 
that he could satisfy «the religious bent of his 
mind in Vedanta. In 1894, he wore the garb of a 
-Hindu monk ‘and assumed the name 'of, Upadhyay 
Brahmabandhab. A thorough Vedantist as he was, 
he engaged ‘himself in all sorts of social work and 
with Nagendranath Gupta of hallowed memory 
he founded the ‘Twentieth ‘Century’ at; Karachi. 
He had immense ability in this line of social ser- 
vice’ and he delegated work to others without 
appearing to slide out of his own responsibility. 
The mystery that lay beneath his changing views 
in the adoption of different cults of religion was 
the strong uncontrollable impulse to know .and 
understand truth. He also joined the Theosophist 
movement started by Mrs. Annie Beasant in 1893. 
The memorable lectures on Hindu religion on the 
hasis of neo-Vedantic ideas delivered by Swami 
Vivekananda at Chicago attracted and inspired 
him so much that he found a new awakening in 
-him and he came into closer contact with Hindu 
religion and culture. He then went over to Eng- 
land and delivered some very interesting lectures 
on Hindu Philosophy at Oxford and Cambridge. 
There was a sensation at Cambridge and a scheme 
for forming. a Committee to create a new post of 
professorship for Hindu Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge was worked out. But this 
project was gradually shelved and remained un- 
materialised. 

- He then. returned. from Europe and in the 
midst of his-all sorts of social work began to 
study the writings, prose and poetry, of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. A valuable paper on the poet’s book 
“Naivedya” was, written by Upadhyay Brahma- 
bandhab in the July number of the “Twentieth 
Century.” - He also wrote an article about the 
poetry of Rabindranth in the Sophia, Sept., 1900. 
with 
the Poet. He then helped Rabindranath in found- 
ing the Santiniketan Vidyalaya, a seedling that has 
grown into the’ great Visva-Bharati University of 
today. He then founded the “Saraswat Ashram” 
on the model of Tapoban of ancient India. 
Though his. -connection ‘with Rabindranath’s 
Santiniketan Vidyalaya discontinued, still his 


. friendship with the poet lasted till. his death. 


While -Bangadarshan (Naba Parjay) was started 
afresh, under the editorship of Rabindranath 
Tagore, Upadhyay Brahmabandhab was selected 
one of its regular contributors. He wrote 
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for .the paper very, valuable articles on 
our: society and religion. His articles on Budd- 
hism were very sound and are still admired by 
the scholars of Buddhism. 

{In 1903, a new awakening was felt in Bengal 
in the domain of patriotism and the activities of 
turned. to a new movement. A 
Upadhyay Brahmabandhab felt 
daily newspaper by means 
his motherland. His 


- the people were 
patriot to the core, 
the urge of setting up a 
of which he could: best serve 


“Sandhya”, the Bengali daily, came into light in. 


` X ement 
1904, a year or more before the commence 


of our Swadeshi Movement. .He felt the 


possibility of the coming troubles but he did’ 


not refrain from carrying out his mission. 
In a powerful and convincing ' style he 
spread patriotism in the hearts of the public 


and his writings were so forceful that they at 


once gave inspiration to the people of Bengal. 
Days in and: days out he propounded the various 
objects of the Swadeshi Movement which included 
introduction of country-made goods into our 
homes. He gave stress upon the production cf 
Swadeshi goods with our own tools. He helped 
ihe establishment of the National University 
which would control the newly founded national 
schools all over Bengal. His “Sandhya” served 
as the Bengali counterpart of the English “Bande- 
mataram” which was published first under the 
editorship of Bepin Chandra Pal and thereafter 
under that of Arabinda Ghose (Sri Aurobindo). 
Both the papers -propounded the cause of our 
national autonomy through the means of passive 
resistance and the only political aim was “com- 
plete autonomy for the country free from British 
control.” Like other newspapers which propa- 
gated these views, the “Sandhya” of Upadhyay 
Brahmabandhab came into disfavour with the 
British bureaucracy. They tried to enmesh him 
under the coils of the Law. Consequently the 
“Sandhya” Office. was searched and Upadhyay 
Brahmabandhab was arrested along with the 
Printer and the Manager. Upadhyay Brahma- 
bandhab prophesied spiritedly at the time: “There 
is no British jail which can hold me.” Jn the course 
of his trial he gave a memorable statement in the 
Calcutta Police Court before Magistrate Kingsford: 
“I accept the entire responsibility of the publi- 
cation, management and conduct of the newspaper 
“Sandhya” But I do not want to take any 
part in this trial because I do not believe that in 
carrying out my humble share of the God- 
appointed mission of Swaraj I am in anyway 
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accountable to the alien people who happen to 
rule over us and whose interest is and must neces- 
sarily be in the way of our true national devélop- 
ment.” At this time Upadhyay Brahmabandhab 
was suffering from hernia and with great difficulty 
he could attend the Court. Suddenly the disease 
took a very bad turn and he was removed to the 
Campbell Hospital (now Sir Nilratan Sircar 
Hospital). The case was going on in the Police 
Court but he was quite unable to appear before 
the Magistrate any more. His condition grew 
worse after the hernia was removed by operation 
in the hospital. At last on the 27th October, 
1907,-his prophecy came to be true and he 
breathed his last in his full glory, laughing at 
the bureaucratic attempt to put him into jail.‘ 


( Upadhyay Brahmabandhab was always a 
source of patriotism that demanded supreme sac- 
rifice in the cause of India’s freedom. His “San- 
dhya” published inspiring articles which became 
very popular at the time when British bureaucracy ` 
had been torturing the people of Bengal with 
relentless repression. Bepin Chandra Pal, the great 
patriot and orator, said about “Sandhya”: “—the 
first successful venture in popular journalism in 
the vernacular of our province It was this 
sturdy patriot whose most unaided exertion has 
brought the people of Bengal to a practically re- 
sistful attitude today. Of all men it was he who 
had imparted a militant character to our Swadeshi 
Movement.” Through his books also he preached 
patriotism among all classes of people in Bengal. 
His works, viz., ‘Beelat Jatri Sannyasir Chithi’ 
(1313 B.S.), ‘Brahmamrita’ (1316 B.S.), ‘Samaj- 
Tatwa’ (1317 B.S.). ‘Amar Bharat Uddhar’ (1331 
B.S.), ‘Pal-Parban’ (1331 B.S.), still hold a high 
place in the field of Bengali literature. ) His 
patriotism was so great that he openly declared | 
that India’s freedom could only be gained “not 
through pen but through sword.” Being a 
bachelor all through his life he had no other 


dream than freeing his motherland from the 
foreign yoke. « 


> ers’ 


As a man ‘he was an ideal gentleman, always 
helping the poor and the oppressed. He was fear- 
less to the extreme, sneering at any approaching 
danger. He actually rendered social service to 
humanity in Behar at the time of Plague. Social 
welfare was the motto of his life. He stood like 
a colossus in the field of politics and journalism 
and the void created by his death cannot be filled 
up again. i i 


PROSPECTS OF FOREIGN AID FOR THIRD PLAN 


By SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


Tue total of external assistance required for the 
implementation . of the proposed 10,000 crore 
Third Five-Year Plan of India is estimated at 
Rs. 3,200 crores by the framers of the Draft Out- 
line of the Third Five-Year Plan which was pub- 
lished earlier this year by the Planning Commis- 
sion of the Government of India. Exports esti- 
mated at Rs. 3,450 crores—an average of Rs. 690 
crores per year—are expected to just meet the 
cost of inescapable imports of raw materials, 
intermediate products, foodgrains, capital goods 
for replacement, etc., which are estimated at 
Rs. 3,570 crores. 

There will be thus little left out of the current 
account in international trade to finance the 
Third Plan. Besides, India will be called upon to 
make payments to the tune of Rs, 500 crores on 
account of repayment of external .obligations. It 
is estimated that the foreign exchange component’ 
of the Plan will be of the onde? of Rs. 1,900 crores 
which will be required to finance purchases of 
machinery and equipment for projects included 
in the Third Plan; in addition it will be essen- 
tial to provide for imports of about Rs. 200 crores 
worth of components balancing equipment, etc., 
needed to increase the production of capital goods 
within the country. Moreover it is proposed to 
import 17 million tons of foodgrains valued at 
Rs. 608 crores from the U.S.A. Thus the total 
balance of payments deficit for the Third Plan 
comes to Rs. 3,200 crores.? But since the credit 
for obtaining foodgrains from the USA has 
already been obtained by an agreement under 
U.S. Public Law 480, the total requirements of 
external assistance for the Plan may thus be 
placed at Rs. 2,600 crores. This is the minimum 
amount that is absolutely necessary to make the 


Plan a success. Eventually, however, due to the 


uncertainties “of exports and imports the deficit 
in fact may even be higher. That this estimate of 
the requirements of external assistance is rather on 
the low side is also demonstrated by the experi- 





l. Third Five-Year Plan—A Draft Outline, 
~p. 53. 
2. Ibid, p. 55. 
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ence of the first two Plans when the relative im- 
portance of external assistance in the total plan 
finance proved to be actually much higher than 
had been anticipated. 


Two-pronged Strategy of the Government 

The Government of India apparently wants 
to tackle the problem on two fronts: (i) to secure 
an agreement of the lending powers to the defer- 
ment of the repayment of loans beyond 1965-66; 
and (ii) to induce foreign governments to agree 
to take positive steps in making available funds 
to the Government of India as fresh loans. 


Finance Minister’s Tour Abroad 


” The Indian Finance Minister, Shri Morarji 
Desai, was recently in London in connection with 
thesmeeting of the Commonwealth Finance Minis- - 
ters and in Washington in connection with the 
meetings of the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank. During this tour Shri Desai had 
meetings with Government leaders as well as 
bankers and industrialists. While he did not nego- 
tiate or discuss any specific amounts of assis- 
tance, Shri Desai took the opportunity both pub- 


. licly and in private to inform them of India’s 


? 


development needs, the extent of the effort slie 
herself would be putting in and the foreign assis- 
tance she needed at this critical stage of her 
development. 


In a speech before the Overseas Press Club 
in New York, on October 6, the Indian Finance 
Minister expressed the hope that India would be 
independent of financial aid from foreign govern- 
ments in ten or twelve years’ time, but in the 
intervening period she would need external assis- 
tance to the tune of Rs. 500 crores ($1,000 million) 
every year. In addition, over the next few years 
India would need some assistance in the form of 
surplus agricultural commodities.? 


First Reports of Aid Prospects 
The Indian Finance Minister returned to 
India on October 10. Reports emanting imme- 


3. Amrita. Bazar Patrika, pales October 
7, 1960, page 3, cols, 3-4. 
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diately upon his arrival’ from sources: close to 
him were highly optimistic about foreign aid 
“Sprospects. The Bombay correspondent of the 
Hindu reported on October 10, “It is gathered 
from sources-close to the Finance Minister that 
` foreign aid for the Third Plan was likely to be 
subspantial. Both at Government and private 
levels India’s needs were ae to be given first 
priority”.* | 
Financing countries were said to have 
agreed with the priorities given in the Plan and 
were credited with the opinion that it was not 
correct to say that India’s Third Plan was over- 
ambitious. 
The “Aid India Club” was reported to be 
‘willing to consider the question of repayment of 
the loans received by India during the Second 


Plan and allocation of funds for the first two 
years ‘of the Third Plan in March, 1961 at its 


meeting in Washington.” 


A PTI despatch from New Delhi dated 
October. 12, said that the Union Finance 
Minister, Shri Morarji Desai; had reportedly 
told the Prime Minister that the prospects of 
foreign assistance for India’s Third Plan were 
good, though the exact extent of aid that would 
be available would be known with certainty = 
by-March next.® - » 


According to later report of the news ‘agency 
dated October 14, from New Delhi, the Union 


Finance Minister, Mr. Morarji Desai, was under-_ 


stbdod to have told his Cabinet colleagues that 
he was optimistic about the prospects of foreign 
aid, for’ India’s Third Five-Year Plan, but that 
the exact quantum of aid that would be avail- 
able would be known only in March next when 
the “Aid to India Club” under the auspices of 
the W orld Bank could meet.” 


> The Finance Minister was also reported to 
have told his ‘colleagues that his talks with 
„Government leaders, World Bank authorities and 


othêrs had led him to believe that the required 


foreign exchange would be forthcoming.’ 
A f 
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Newspaper Reactions: 
Leading .editorial opinion we 
mistic about the prospect of gettin 
this time. The respectable and in: 
circulation daily Amrita Bazar 
Calcutta wrote editorially on Octol 
far as the Third Five-Year Plan i 
foreign exchange difficulties may nc 
as it was apprehended. Out of 
total of Rs. 3,200 crores of foreigr 
ment during the Third Plan peri 
crores have already been secured 
The balance of Rs. 2,000 crores ma 
to be made up by further a 
friendly countries, collaboration 
private parties and stepping up exy 
The Hindustan Times of Ne 
wrote in the same vein: “The Fir 
has indicated in conversations © 
abroad that this country would be 
some years to come, ‘external assis 
annual order of Rs. 500 crores.. < 
he found sympathetic even - if m 
listeners. „ The World Bank no dk 
to help in a big way. The Internati 


_ment Association (I.D.A.) which h 


functioning’ promises some 
finances. The bulk of external 
rievertheless have to be inter-Gov 
bilateral’ It is, therefore, particul 
to find American interest in our 
steadily growing. In the case of i 
the, recent commitment of £30 n 
for financing British capital good 
the Third Plan is a welcome in 
continuing desire to assist”.1° 


Finance Minister’s Statem 


In' the formal statement « 
Finance Minister on his recent yis 
and the’ USA made before | 
November 21, however, there was 
of this optimism. On the other ha 
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11. Réferences to the Fina 
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emphasized the, -seriousness of the foreign ex- 
change situation in grave terms; “As our 
reserves are already down to rock bottom level, 
there is no scope for running them further 
down”, he said. “We have thus- to depend 
wholly on ‘foreign aid for the financing of our 
development plans”. 

Giving further details Mr. Desai said that 
India’s sterling balances which stood at‘ Rs. 189 
crores at the commencement of the financial year 
had come down to Rs. 141 crores. 
assistance from the Development Loan Fund, 
PL 480 aid for the import of cotton and other aids 
from different countries, Mr. Desai said that the 
balance of payments gap would remain, though 
reduced in size. It would be necessary to secure 
further assistance to cover the gap or in, the 
. alternative some foreign exchange expenditure 
would have to be carried into the next plan. 

“In this situation”, he said, 
minimize our imports by imposing cuts which 
may seem harsh but which are inevitable. Our 
present level of foreign ‘exchange reserves is too 
low to provide any cushion”. 


He hinted at greater stringency in imports. 


for the winter months (1960-61) because- this 
part of the year was favourable for exports and 
because further external aid to meet the pay- 
ments gap in the current year could not be 
counted upon. 


Mr. Desai stated that the quantum of aid 

‘for the Third Five-Year Plan already committed 
or indicated inclusive of aid from all sources, 
namely the governments of. the USA, the USSR, 
UK, West Germany, Canada, Japan and other 
countries and the World Bank, would be in the 
neighbourhood of Rs. 750 crores. This estimate 
was “somewhat tentative” as some of the assur- 
ances of aid were “purely verbal”, He paid a 
tribute to Mr. Eugene Black, the World Bank 
President, for his effort to focus attention on the 
economic problems of under-developed countries. 
~ He concluded his statement by saying that 
India had to redouble her efforts not only to 
increase foreign exchange earnings but also to 
conserve and develop internal and external 
resources. “We need more and more investment 
domestically and we shall have a growing 
external debt to service. These claims can be met 
only by increased savings which in turn requires 
an all-round intensification of the production 


Even with 


“we have to . 


effort and the exercise of maximum restraint or. 
consumption” o $ 
The press did not miss the serious tone ol 
the Finance Minister but was not alarmed. The 
Indian Express wrote a leader. under the caption: 
“Message of Hope” : 
' “Dismal as the prospect seems to be, 
one must reconcile oneself to the need for 
cutting his coat according to the cloth left over 


_after providing -for the launching of the Third 


Plan. Having agreed to the Plan, enthusiastically 
or’ reluctantly,. Mr. Morarji Desai’s. major 
premise that it is an integral plan which must 
be implemented in its entirety cannot be dis- 
puted. He further stressed the need for ensur- 
ing adequate assistance for completion of a 
project at the time of its initiation”.!? 


Plan Not Over-ambitious 


The newspaper stressed the significance of 
the report that the investment targets proposed 
for the Third Plan had found the approval of 
foreign experts. “Of more than ordinary signi- 
ficance”, the Indian Express added, “the Union 
F nance. Minister’s statement that in all his dis- 
cussions during his visit abroad.it was nowhere 
suggested that the plan was too big or over- 
ambitious” deserves special notice. Earlier plans 
had been criticized precisely on this ground and 
this general approval of the Third Plan shows 
a material change of attitude towards them as 
well in retrospect. It is no small gain that expert 
opinion should credit India’s planners with such 


foresight and in retrospect acknowledge by 
implication their own under-estimation: In 
whatever direction the Government of India’s . 


_calculations may have .gone’ wrong, it is, indeed, 


heartening to know that our plans have been 
laid on with precision to meet the internal need 
and the external challenge. 

“With the need for going forward fully 
reinforced from every quarter and substantial 
help assured from friendly governments and 
institutions it is up to the Government and the 
people of India fully to pull-their weight in their 
economic regeneration”. 

` The Hindustan. Times’ warned the Govern- 
ment to minimize imports on government 
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account and give a greater elbow room to the 
private sector. On the whole, however, it also 
took a hopeful view of the situation. It was ex- 
pressly full of praise for the Finance Minister 
personally. It observed : : k 

“Mr. Desaïs` broad references to the 
climate of opinion he encountered abroad on 
the question of support for this country’s third 
plan are on the whole encouraging. It is indeed 
gratifying to learn that misconceptions and mis- 
apprehensions regarding our economic policies 
are steadily cleariñg up. To this end he himself 
has contributed not a little. The Finance Minister 
will no doubt agree that the policies themselves 
have tended to become at least in some respects 
more realistic and flexible. For this again he 
may justly take some credit. It follows that it 
helps enlightenment abroad if we also keep be- 
coming more and more énlightened ourselves. It 
is true that friendly people in other countries 
are exerting themselves to the utmost to assist 
us with the Third Plan and ‘Mr. Desai’s grace- 
ful tribute to the role played by the World Bank 
and its distinguished President was particularly 
called for, but is it not our duty to help our 
friends abroad in this “effort which they are 
making on our behalf? Amounts already pro- 
mised as assistance for projects in the next Plan 
add up to Rs. 750 crores, exclusive of PL 480 
funds (of over Rs. 600 crores) for the import 
of foodgrains. This is comforting so far as it 
goes, but we should not forget that the Plann- 
ing Commission itself has estimated that ex- 
ternal assistance of the order of Rs. 2,600 crores 
(exclusive of the PL 480 aid already mentioned) 
would be required to implement the next Plan. 
To the extent that the export expansion and 
import savings now projected may not be rea- 
lized, the need for external assistance may even 
be greater.”14 


None-too-Bright Prospects 


The moderate Hindu of Madras however took 
a different and graver view of the situation. 
“From the frank statement of our foreign ex- 
change situation given by Shri Morarji Desai”, 
the Hindw wrote in an editorial article captioned 
‘Hand to Mouth’, “no undue ‘comfort can be 
crawn. The precarious basis on which our 


14. Hindustan Times, New Delhi, November 
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balance of payments gap is being dealt with 
from year to year continues in the current year. 
In some respects this final year of the Sceond 
Plan ‘has been worse than the previous year. 
While during April to December, 1959, our ex- 
ternal reseryes had remained fairly stable, since . 
April, 1960, our reserves have gone down by Rs. 
48 crores. In the Finance Mimnister’s words the 
reserves have reached the ‘rock bottom’ and if 
further foreign assistance cannot be secured in 
the next five months to close the balance of pay- 
menis gap, there will have to be a further’ cut 
in imports and some of the foreign exchange 
expenditure on the Sécond Plan schemes will 
have to be carried over into the Third Plan 
period. This position does not certainly appear 
to promise a flying start for the Third Plan the 
estimates for which are based on the availability 
of foreign aid tothe tune of Rs. 2,600 crores.” 

Two days after its first editorial article the 
Indian Express also came out with a severe 
warning against the none-too-bright prospects of 
getting foreign exchange. “The Finance Minis- 
ter’s statement about the prospects of foreign aid, 
though it is welcome as indicating the minimum 
of which we can be certain, can do little to allay 


` the general concern about the foreign exchange 


budget for the 
wrote.16 

The well-informed and influential financial 
weekly, Capital of Calcutta sounded va warning 
against exaggerated hopes. On December, 1, 1960, 
it wrote: “It is quite clear from the size of the 
commitments already secured that the plan is 
running a grave risk, which is only obscure -at 
the moment by the optimistic assumption that 


Third Plan,” the newspaper 


‘something will turn up’. Well, it might, and cer- 


tainly timidity has never achieved anything. But 
before the irrevocable decision is taken to pro- 
ceed with a plan of the projected size and form, 
it might be useful- to review the prospects for 
foreign aid in the context of circumstances as 
they are and not as the Government would like 
them to be. And whatever Mr. Desai said last 
week about prospects, he certainly did not do 
this”.17 

The Capital added that, “.... in the absence ` 
of some such unlikely development as world dis- 
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armament, which would release funds on both 
sides of the Iron curtain that would otherwise. 
have been put to military use, India’s prospects 
of raising development aid on the scale presaged 
in the Third‘ Five-Year Plan, are about as poor 
as they have ever been since planning started”.18 

“Touchstone”, the economic columnist of the 
Hindustan Times, commenting on the Finance 
Minister’s statement, maintained this pessimistic 
tone and wrote that only about Rs. 340 crores 
could be said to be certain to be received from 
foreign countries as external assistance, leaving 


an unexplained ‘balance of Rs. 410 crores men- ` 


tioned in the Union Finance Minister’s speech.!® 


Aid from Communist Block Countries 


The Soviet Union apparently approves the 
targets set in the Third Five-Year Plan% In- 
formation available to the public goes to show 
that a little under Rs. 300 crores will be forth- 
coming from the Soviet Union, other Commu- 
nist countries and Yugoslavia. Of this amount, 
the Soviet part would be Rs. 240 crores. A team 
of Soviet officials was scheduled to visit India in 
mid-December to discuss the allocation of the 
latest Soviet credit of Rs. 60 crores for the Third 
Plan announced in September last. The’ projects 
tentatively selected by the Government of India 
for financing out of this loan are—oil refinery in 
Gujerat, oil and mineral drilling equipment, ball- 
and rolling-bearing plant, heavy compréssors 
and pumps project, basic and certain power 
schemes and coal washeries.?1 According to an 
earlier statement by Mr. A. M. Thomas, Union 
Deputy Minister for Food and Agriculture made 
on October 12, after his return from Moscow, 
the Soviet Union was.keen on providing assis- 
tance to India to start more State farms like the 
Suratgarh farm in Rajasthan.?? On December 15, 
the New Delhi correspondent of the Capital re- 
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ported that the Soviet Union was believed to le 
no longer enthusiastic about helping India in tle 
establishment of the fourth steel plant. 

On October 26, a trade agreement was sigacd 
in Belgrade between India ànd Yugoslavia 2~- 
visaging a 20 per cent increase in Indo-Yugosl.- 
via trade. In 1960, trade would be worth abort 
$10,000,000 in each direction. While India Le 
an unfavourable balance with Yugoslavia in 195", 
the trade exchange between the two countries in 
1960, was expected to be “totally balanced”. 


Great Britain 


In his statement to the Lok Sabha (Lower 
House of Parliament) on , November 21, th2 
Indian Finance Minister said that India’s finer- 
cial problems were fully appreciated in Britar. 
A further loan of five million pounds to finarce 
a broad range of imports had brought the tozal 
British loan during the current year to 15 millio. 
pounds. The Finance Minister stated that Mi. 
Selwyn Lloyd had informed him that for ta: 
Third Plan, Britain would be prepared to max: 
loans amounting to 30 million pounds to finans: 
orders to be placed in the United Kingdom fy 
capital goods. In addition, it had been agreed tc 
explore the possibilities of getting another 2( 
million pounds from Government and private 
sources for the expansion of the Durgapur Stee 
Works. 

On December 23, an agreement for a crecit 
of Rs. 6.67 crores from the British Governmeal 
to the Government of India was signed in New 
Delhi. 

The main features of the agreement were that 
the loan was not tied to any project—it would Le 
utilised for broad range of imports from tle 
U.K. during the current year 1960-61 and wes 
repayable in 20 years, the first instalment falling 
due on November 30; 1966, With this, the British 
Government’s assistance for the Second Five-Year 
Plan totalled a little over Rs. 107 crores. The 


` rate of interest-would be the same as that cur- 


rently applied by the U.K. Treasury to a loan for 
a comparable period out of the British Consoli- 
dated Fund on the same date plus one-fourth cf 
one per cent for administrative charges. . 
According to a PTI report the British Higa 
Commissioner, on the occasion of the signing of 
the agreement in .New Delhi on December 2¢, 
said that for the Third Plan, the U.K. Government 
expected to’ provide aid amounting to Rs. 66 
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c-ores—Rs. 40 crores as an initial act of assis- 
tence for capital goods from Britain required for 
the Plan and another Rs. 26 crores for the ex- 
tension of the Durgapur Steel Project. These 
l=ans, the British’ High Commissioner added, 
vould bring the amount of official assistance 
(including finance by the City of London for the 
Turgapur Steel Project) since 1957 to Rs. 188 
crores, But this amount did not include the flow 
cf British private investment and reinvestment .in 
tne Indian economy.” 

. According to the New Delhi correspondent 
cf the Capital, a British technical expert would 
shortly visit India to finalise the details for the 
expansion of the Durgapur Steel Plant.?* 


U.S. Assistance 


In his statement in the Lok Sabha 
en November 21, Shri Desai disclosed that 
he U.S. Development Loan Fund had 


agreed to extend credits totalling $187 million 
‘or certain power projects, railways and fertiliser 
factory, though only a fraction of the amount 
was likely to be utilised during the current, finan- 
zial year. These loans were in addition to two 
others, ôf $25 million each .already announced 
for financing the import' of steel and machinery. 
The World’ Bank had given a loan of 70 million 
dollars for the railways and 20 million dollars 
for the Industrial Credit and Investment Cor- 
poration (ICIC). ` 


Biggest DLF Loan to India 


On December 5, the , Government of India 
and the United States signed agreements” cover- 
ing lodns to India, totalling 114.1 million dollars 
(Rs. 54.3 crores) by the U.S. Development Loan 
Fund, The loans would be repayable in rupees. 
These rupee payments were not ear-marked to 
pay for export of goods from India and would 
not be a charge against India’s balance of pay- 
ments. ` 

These agreements represented the biggest 
single execution of finalised loans by the U.S. 


Development Loan Fund made to any country on , 
eit ; f 4 
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any one occasion. Including three other loans 
approved by the Development Loan Fund in res- 
pect of which agreements had not yet been signed 
on that date, the total of credits extended to India 
amounted to 423.3 million dollars, (Rs. 201.5 
‘crores), OE wt 

Five agreements covered loans to the Indian 
Railways (50 million dollars), import of capital 
equipment for private industries (25 million 
dollars), import of steel (25 million dollars), 
extension to the Kanpur thermal power plant ’ 
(1.6 million dollars) and the Barapani Hydro- 
Electric Project in Assam (2.5 million dollars). 
Simultaneously an agreement was signed’ in 
Washington by Indian and American officials 
for a ten million dollars loan to the Indian Finance 
Corporation (IFC). f 

While the Loans made by the U.S. Develop- 
ment Loan Fund would meet the foreign exchange 
costs of the. Kanpur (thermal) and Barapani 
(hydro-electric) power projects, the local currency 


` (rupee) costs would be met by loans from the 


sale proceeds of agricultural commodities sup- 
plied to India under Public Law 480. Thus, these 
two projects would be financed in their entirety 
by the United States. 

The details of the loans are as follows: 

(1)'15,000 kilowatts extension to the Kanpur 
thermal electric power plant—1.6 million dollars 
(Rs. 76 lakhs). From the sale proceeds of agri- 
cultural commodities supplied under Public Law 
480 a loan of Rs. 95 lakhs would be made to the 
project to meet local currency costs. -~ 

(2) Barapani hydro-electric power project— 
2.5 million dollars. This would provide for the 
construction of a concrete dam across the Umiam 
river and would generate 27,000 kilowatts. From 
Public Law 480 funds, a loan of Rs. 6.2 crores 
would be made to meet rupee costs. 

(3) Third Railway Loan—50 million dollars 
which brought the total of credits granted by the 
Development Loan Fund to the Indian Railways 
to 115 million dollars. The latest loan would be 


utilized for procuring electric and diesel loco- -` 


motives and centralised traffic control equipment. ` 

(4) Capital equipment for private industries 
—25 million dollars. The imported machinery 
would provide for increasing the productive 
capacity of private industrial enterprises in the 
fields of metallurgy, electrical installations, 
machine-tools, earth-moving equipment, chemi- 
cals, etc. i 
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(5) Third steel loan—25 million dollars to 


be utilized for the importation of steel and steel 


products needed by private and public enter- 
prises. Two’ loans for the same purpose totalling 
60 million dollars, had been granted in 1958 and 
1959, 

(6) Industrial Finance  Corporation—ten 
million dollars to make available medium and 
long-term credits to private inudstries in India.2° 


Prospects of U.S. Loans 


Speaking on ‘the occasion of the signing of 
the agreements, the Finance Minister said that 
the record of assistance India had received from 
ihe DLF was certainly an impressive one. During 
1957-58 the country had received allocations 
totalling 75 million dollars. During 1958-59 the 
allocations amounted to 120 million dollars. 
During 1959-60 the figure was about -80 million 
dollars. He said that a number of other loan 
agreements were being drafted and would, he 
hoped, be signed soon. 


Mr. Desai added, “Loans ‘from the DLE have 
proved of the greatest value to us because we are 
not obliged to-make repayments in hard currency. 
We in fact repay DLF loans in oar own currency 
and the sums on repayment are not transferred 
back- to the USA either in cash-or in goods but 
are kept within the country to be used in such 
manner as is mutually agreed upon.”?7 

Mr. Vance Brand, Managing Director, US. 
Development Loan Fund said that the diversity 
of the economic areas represented in the agree- 
ments signed on that date (December 5) was an 
evidence of the broad scope of the Development 
Loan Fund’s history in India. He added, “We 


look forward to working with India during the: 


coming months, continuing a relationship that 
began in 1958 and during which 23 such loans 
have either been signed or approved”.28 


Private Sector - 


“I would like to re-emphasise that the Deve- 
lopment Loan Fund maintains an abiding interest 
in the private sector of business and in the co- 
operative efforts of American and Indian private 
business interest”, Mr. Brand said.29 
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According to a Communist party arciysis 
35 million dollars of this DLF loan went directly 
to the private sector. Moreover, according i a 
separate directive the DLF aid was no izzger 
valid for spending in 19 “hard curreasy” 
countries, including the United Kingdom ang 
West Germany. That meant that most of the -cens 
would have to be spent on purchases in the LSA 
where goods were costlier by 20 to 25 per ecri?" 

On December 23, a credit of $50 miton, 

(about Rs. 24 crores) for India’s Third Tive- 
Year Plan by the Export-Import Bank was auti- 
rized by the U.S. Government.®? 

_ The credit would be utilized for the import 
of capital goods from the U.S. for projects Ect 
in the public and private sectors. Small aad 
medium-sized business concerns in the aie 
sector would benefit by the credit. The loan wi 
repayable over a period of 10 ‘years Pea: 
from 1966. This was the second credit grante= 
to the Government of India by the U.S. Ex- 
port-Import Bank. The earlier credit for $153 
million was authorized in 1958 for the secor«: 
plan. In addition, Air-India International arc 
three Indian firms in the private sector had beer. 
authorized loans totalling $19.6 million earlicr 
by the Bank. 


Total U.S. Aid 


‘The latest U.S. Export-Import Bank Loar 
brought the total of U.S.-aid to India to $3,74¢ 
million (Rs. 1,780 crores) .3? 

The U.S. Government was understood tc 
have agreed generally to help India for the Third 
Plan needs. It had also indicated that for the 
first two years. it would make available 250 
million dollars. The U.S. aid was expected to some 
extent to be united and be available to tmang 
maintenance imports.** 

It is generally held in financial circles that 
the U.S. aid could be increased if the private 
sectors were allowed a larger share of the plan. 
“For various reasons”, writes the Capital,?4 “the 
western aid to India is likely. increasingly to be 
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available for private sector projects exclusively. 
This :s largely because with the virtual dis- 
appearance of ‘united’ assistance the major part 
of U.S. aid will in future ke channelled through 
institutions whose charters do not permit co- 
operation with public sector enterprises, and be- 
cause, now that the USA’s allies, especially West 


‘Germany, have increased aid in these matters, 


mote attention is going to be paid to the question 
of how funds are used”. 


World Bank 


The Indian Finance Minister in his speech 
in Parliament paid a glowing tribute to the 
Werld Bank and its President Mr. Black for their 
support to India’s developmental efforts. Earlier 
this year the World Bank had sent a mission to 
India under the leadership. of Mr. Michael 
Hcf*man to assess India’s needs. According to 
ths Statesman’s special correspondent in New 
Delhi, the Government of India had thanked the 
World Bank and its mission headed by Michael 
Hoffman for their valuable and profound 
support to this country’s developmental plans. 
But with some conclusions of the mission— 
especially those relating to the management of 
tie public sector steel plants and to the need and 
feasibility of the four-h steel plant—the Indian 
communication had expressed disagreements. 

“The Hoffman Mission” the~ correspondent 
ceported, “had descrited as unsatisfactory the 
present three-tier structure under which the 
sector steel plants are managed by a 
single corporation, Hirdustan Steel, which has the 
Steel Ministry above it and the three plant 
managers below”. The Hoffman Mission’s sugges- 


tion implied that separate and autonomous 
management for each steel plant would be 
better.85 


Writing about the Hoffman Mission, Hindu’s 
financial correspondent in New Delhi, Shri H. 
Venkatasubbiah had the following to report on 
October 23: “The Hoffman Mission says nothing 
to mar the impression brought back from his 
foreign tour by the Finance Minister, Shri 
Morarji Desai, that the general climate of opinion 
in financial circles abroad regarding the Indian 
endeavour has been ‘consistently good’ but it 
does make a number of observations which at 
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first sight may seem to constitute a suggestion 
that the public sector should be ‘contained’ ”.3° 

“The cardinal point to be realised from the 
Hoffman Report is that those engaged in shaping 
the fortunes of the public sector enterprises 
should endeavour to strengthen the hands of 
those whe are engaged in negotiating external 
assistance for the Third Plan and they should do 
it as far as possible before next March... . 
Theoretical justification of the public sector— 
though sound in itself—needs to be supported with 
some demonstration of its workability.”37 

“On the basis of the World Bank Report”, 
writes the New Delhi Correspondent of the 
influential financial weekly Capital of Calcutta, 
“the Western countries have not shown any 
interest in the projected fourth steel plant in 
Bokaro. They would rather like India to con- 
centrate on consolidating and expanding her 
three plants before embarking on a fourth one”.®® 


Total of World Bank Loans to India 


According to an official summary of the 
Bank’s operations released in Washington on 
December 8, 1960, the World Bank had extended 
loans totalling 662,100,000 dollars'to India since 
1948. Its first loan in Asia was 32 million 


dollars made in 1948 to buy locomotives and 


rolling slock for the Indian railways. 
Canada . 


Canadian Government had given a grant of 
25 million dollars to finance the import of 
capital equipment for power projects, non-ferr- 
ous metals and wheat.3° 


West Germany 


West German industrialists are reportedly 
ready to contribute one thousand million marks 
to investment in underdeveloped countries. The 
money would be given out at five per cent interest 
per year, no repayment for the first five years 
and repayment during the successive ten years.*° 
The Bonn correspondent of the Hindu, however 
noted : i 


36. Hindu, Madras, October 23, 1960, p. L 
37. [bid. 

38. Capital, December 15, 1960, p. 859. 
39. Shri Morarji Desai’s statement in the 


Lok Sabha on November 21, 1960. 
40. Hindu, October 14, 1960 (Report of 
the Bonn correspondent). Pp. 4 and 7. 


PROSPECTS OF FOREIGN AID FOR THIRD PLAN 


“It is generally admitted that a high super- 


boom that prevails not only in West Germany 
but in numerous other highly industrialised coun- 
tries as well has the tendency of being more’ to 


the benefit of the highly developed nations than. 


the’ underdeveloped ones.”*#+ 


According to a PTI report from New 
Delhi dated October 12, 1960, it was considered 
likely there that in view of the criticism of the 
‘inadequate size’ of West German assistance to 
the underdeveloped countries made by several 
countries including the USA at the recent 
Bank-fund Meetings, aid to India from West 
Germany might be stepped up. The Indian 
„Finance Minister said that West Germany had 
given two loans of 30 million dollars each and 
also agreed to the rephasing of repayment in re- 
gard to the Rourkela Steel Plan debt. 

Analyzing the prospect of receiving aid from 
West Germany “Touchstone” observed in the 
Hindustan Times, “All ‘that the West German 
Government may be able to do at persent is to 
give a broad assurance that this country (i.e. 
India) will have a reasonable share of the 
benefits of the new aid programme of the value 
between Rs. 400 and Rs..430 ctores, which Bonn 


has drafted for 1961 for the various developing. 


economies seeking such assistance”.*® 

The Hindu apparently was a little more 
optimistic about prospects of German aid. “It 
may be”, the newspaper editorially observed on 
November 23, “that in view of the declarations 
made in jWest Germany to raise a 2-3 billion- 
Mark fund for helping countries like India, there 
may be no serious difficulty in raising over the 
next five years the entire foreign aid required 
for the Third Plan”.4# 


“ Yet~the prospect may not be as bright as 
that. The report prepared by ` Herr Rudolf 
Vogel for the German Foundation for Develop- 
ing Countries, an official organism designed to 
co-ordinate and promote the various efforts that 
the Federal Republic is making to assist economic 
progress overseas, is frankly sceptical of offer- 
ing ‘assistance to India and other underdeveloped 
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countries. “It is unthinkable that we should give 


any encouragement whatsoever to an increase in 


”, he said.*® 
i 


U.N. Aid 
Following: a suggestion by the Indian 
delegate Shri B. K. Nehru, with the active 


support of delegations from other developing 
countries, the Economic Committee of the U.N. 
General Assembly passed a resolution urging the 
richer members of the U.N. to ensure that the 
“total net outflow of funds from their own 
countries for promoting the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped States is increased and 
maintained at a level not below approximately 
one per cent of the national income”. 


The Special United Nations Fund for 
Economic Development (SUNFED) announcec 
om December 20, the allocation of 36 millior. 
dollars for 41 new projects in 28 countries. 
According to this allocation India would get 
935,000 dollars over three years for the provision 
of: specialists in electronics and electrical, 
mechanical and -optical instruments to build 
centres of India’s instruments industry.“¢ - 

This would be done through the Central 


Organisation for scientific ‘instruments which 


the Indian Government had set up in 1959 for 
this purpose. The specialists would advise 
Instrument Industry Centres in improving 
methods, standardizing manufacturing processes 
and designs. The Government was contributing 
2,200,000 dollars and the UNESCO would be the 
executive agency. 


For equipping a Cavitation Research Centre 
at the Central Water and Power Research 
Station at Khadakvasala, near Poona, 3,64,100 
dollars were sanctioned for three years, Cavitation 
studies in the Test Water Tunnel would help 
improve hydraulic design and minimize the 
dangerous phenomenon of cavitation arising in 
flow problems of hydraulic structures and 
hydraulic machines. The Indian Government 
would contribute 210,000 dollars and the United 
Nations would act as the executive agency. 


45. Quoted in the editorial article in the 
Capital, Calcutta. 

46. Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, Decem- 
ber 2l, 1960. 
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Aeronaut Research 


A sum of 1,439;700 dollars was sanctioned 
tc be spent over five years for equipment for a 
National Aeronautical Research Laboratory, 
which the Indian Government proposed to esta- 
bish. The Government would contribute 6,800,000 
dollars and International Civil Aviation Orga- 
n:sation would be the executive agency. A sum 
of 1,050,000 dollars to be’ spent over four years 
was sanctioned for Central Training Institutes 
tu train Instructors to staff State-operated indus- 
tzial training Institutes needed to meet India’s 
seds for 750,000 craftsmen in engineering trades. 
The Government would contribute 1,690,000 
dollars and the International Labour Ogranisation 
would act as the executive agency.. 


Forest Products Industry 


. The Government of India was understood to 
have decided to approach the Special United 


Nations Fund on Economic Development 
‘SUNFED) for aid for planning for projects | 
for integrated forest industries, prepar- 


ing investment prospectuses, and selecting sites 
zor plantation of quick-growing trees. Mr. Von 
Monroy, an FAO expert, had estimated that 
-ndia’s consumption of wood (excluding fuel) 
would rise from 4.5 million tons at present to 
3.5 million tons in 1975 and 12 million tons in 
1985. In his view it would not be possible to raise 
output substantially unless certain measures were 
adopted which should include planting ` 1.5 
million acres in 15 years with quick-growing , 
trees and opening up inaccessible forests in the 
Himalayan region including Kashmir and the 
Punjab which had remained undeveloped. 

Mr. Von Monroy also recommended esta- 
blishment of integrated forest industries. Under 
the proposed survey the country was likely to be 
divided into four zones. Investment prospectuses 
would be prepared for 20 to 40 projects. 

It was estimated at the FAO/ECAFE con- 
ference in Tokyo on pulp and paper problem in 
the Far East that consumption of paper in India 
was likely to increase from less than 400,000 tons 
at present to 1.5 million tons in 1975. .Packag- 
ing paper would account for one-half: of the con- 
sumption, newsprint 20 per cent and printing and 
writing paper 30 per cent. The Conference con- 
cluded that India would need between $500 
million and $600 million, of which about $150 
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million. would have to be in foreign exchange. 
The United States, Germany, United King- 
dom, Sweden and France agreed to support the 


investment programme for India and other 
underdeveloped countries. . Resources would, 
however, have to be found within the general 


investment pattern. 
I 
Other Nations 


According to “Touchstone” (In the Hindus- 
tan Times of December 1), the Japanese Govern- 
ment had just begun talking of a new credit of 
$10 million. An earlier report in the Commerce 
(Bombay, 19 November) said that the Govern- 
ment of India was seeking Japanese collaboration ` 
for setting up a plant to manufacture “people’s 
car” in India. If the present plans materialized 
Japan would invest 2,500 million Yen, in the 
plant. 

Conclusion 


In his report to the Lok Sabha on November 
21, the Finance Minister stressed two points to 
be remembered in connection with the Third 
Plan. First, it was an integral plan and finance 
must be found for the whole of it, not merely for 
ù part. Secondly, when initiating a project, it 
must be ensured that the necessary assistance for 
completing it would be ultimately forthcoming. 

One hopeful thing in an otherwise gloomy 


„situation was that the Western nations, who 


alone have the resources to offer adequate assis- 
tance, did not consider the Third Plan over- 
ambitious. At the Fund-Bank meetings in 
Washington it had been recognised that the inter- 
national institutions could not by themselves meet 
the assistance needs of the under-developed 
countries and that aid on a bilateral basis must 
continue. ‘Western Europe could do much more 
here. The World Bank in fact had made it clear 
that if the “tempo of progress in the under- 
developed countries was not to be dangerously 
retarded through limitation of capacity to service 
debts on conventional terms, some form of 
development financing different from the conven- 
tional pattern must be developed on a substantial 
scale”, , 

The inadequacy of the funds available to 
the newly set-up International Development 
Association had been easily recognised during 
those discussions and hope had been expressed 
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that the members’ contributions would be in- 
creased long ‘before the stipulated ‘five-year 
period. 

As far as the International Monetary Fund 
was concerned, the need to deploy its resources 
with great speed and flexibility had also been 
stressed. It had been suggested’ that the Fund 
should undertake a study of the damage that 
might be caused by restrictions inevitably imposed. 
by under-developed countries on the economies 
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of other underdeveloped countries and ways in 
which this could be minimized. 

While it would be premature to rush to any 
conclusion before the announcement of the new 
Kennedy administration’s policy in the USA 
and the “Aid India Club” which is scheduled to 
meet in March next, the prospects of India being 
able to secure Rs, 2,600 crores worth of foreign 
exchange during the coming five years are, to 
put it mildly, none-too-bright, 
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By PRAFULLA CHAKRAVERTI 
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Tue factors internal. to the party are much more 
important. First of all, there is a whole series 
of technical devices which make it possible to 
(i) increase this, subservience of the parlamen- 
tary representative. The old idea of making over 
the parliamentary salary to the party has acquired 
a new force in this connection. The socialist 
parties had made use of it primarily for financial 
reason. On the contrary, with the communist 
parties. the procedure assumes political signifi- 
cance. In the first place, the intention is to make 
‘the deputy only a salaried worker of the 
party. The party pays the deputy a modest wage 
but provides him with benefits in kind which 
makes it possible to exercise control over him. 
Communist deputies have no private secretarial 
help; they use the services of the party secre- 
tariat, which is thus able to exercise strict and 
close supervision of their parliamentary activities 
down ‘to the smallest detail. The system is most 
effective. 

(ii) A more important device is the syste- 
matic uprooting of parliamentary representatives. 
The aim is to prevent them from turning their 

, constituencies into personal stronghold. With this 
aim in view care is taken to choose candiates 
from outside the district that they will be called 
upon to represent. Communist parties in parti- 
cular had at their disposition many other methods 


to prevent the elected members from becoming 
independent. ; 

(iii) With systematic uprooting may be 
compared the system of elimination of celebrities. 
The party generally chooses its candidates from 
the unknown and unhonoured men who have no 
individual fame. No post of responsibility in the 
party and no Parliamentary seat is entrusted to 
the celebrities. 

(iv) The technique of the study or research 
bureau is similarly much used by the Fascist and 
Communist Party. No bill tabled by a deputy ever 
emanates directly from him. It is prepared by the 
party specialist and the deputy simply is given 
the task of defending it. 

(v) Finally, dual status provides the last 
devide used to guarantee discipline amongst 
parliamentary representatives. The weapon is 
two-edged. An instrument of domination by 
parliamentarians in middle-class and the socialist 
parties, dual status here becomes. an instrument 
of domination by the parties. Instead of parlia- 
mentary representatives taking up position of 
leadership in the ‘party, it is the leaders of the 
party who take seats in Parliament. Then the inner 
circle leader can utilise the prestige conferred on 
him by the deputy or minister to bolster his own 
authority in the party. To a communist, it is 
quite obvious that a member of the Central 
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Committee is much more important than a 
member of the parliamentary group. When a 
leader unites both functions in his own person, 
it is obviously the former that he prizes, being 
himself ‘trained in the party attitude and. him- 
self convinced that the party is far superior to 
bourgeois parliament, that party office is far more 
meritorious than parliamentary office. When the 
communist deputies become ministers, there is no 
change in essentials. The party explains to the 
members that the ministers are primarily re- 
curesentatives of the party who are carrying out 
the party’s policy in the ministry. This robs the 
post of a minister of the essence ‘of its prestige. 


Domination over the parliamentary re- 
presentatives by the party is the result of the 
general structure of the party and of its general 
orientation much more than the adoption of 
particular technical devices. In consequence, 
communist and fascist parties can deliberately 
neglect certain of its devices. Parliamehtary 
representatives may hold majority in committees., 
This is of no importance because they are not . 
parliamentary representatives in the true sense, be- 
sause their status as members of the party’s inner 
circle takes precedence over their status as 
members of the parliament because the communist 
aarty constitutes a community powerful enough 
znd homogeneous enough to unify all the elements 
of which it is composed. 


In a recent controversy ‘regarding the 
suthority of the Labour Conference and the 
parliamentary leadership, the question has been’ 
taised by several prominent members of the 
Labour Party in an appeal for unity, published 
in the ‘New Statesman’ of November 26, 1960, 
calling upon all members of the Labour Party to 
endorse the following appeal in support of 
Conference decision. 





“We declare that unity:in the party can 

only be achieved through the whole-hearted 
` acceptance of the authority of the party by 
all sections of the movement, including the 
Parliamentary Party and the implementation 
` of Conference decision by ,the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the Party’s Standing 
machinery and paid officials. We believe that 
unless the authority of Conference is main- 
tained this way, the prospects before the 
movement is one in which party policy will 


i 


Party Executive. 
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be arbitrarily determined by the Parliamentary 
leadership.” 

“We refuse to allow the party Conference 
and affiliated trade unions and the constituted - 
parties to be reduced to the impotent position 

_ of debating resolution without deciding the 
policy.” 


They further remarked that in casting aside 
the authority of the Labour Conference and. 
flagrantly defying its decision, the parliamentary 
leadership has deliberately provoked~a crisis in 
the Labour Party. While every party member 
and M.P., must be free to express his own opinion 
and try to change party policy by constitutional 
means, no one has the right to usurp party’s 
machinery in order to overthrow its constitution 
and policy. Among the signatories were Philip 
Abrams, Robert Davis, Richard Fletcher and 
thousand other leading party workers.  / 


A similar crisis arose in 1945 when Prof. 
Harold Laski became the Chairman of the Labour 
A Conference was called at 
Potsdam between Britain, America and Russia. 
Prime Minister Churchill- invited Attlee to 
accompany him to Potsdam as one of the British 
representatives. After consulting the leading collea- 


‘gues Attlee accepted. Prof. Laski made a state- 
‘ment in which he suggested that Attlee should 


attend only as an ‘observer.’ Mr. Attlee reacted 
strongly and remarked that the position of the 
Chairman of the Executive was not well under- 
stood by Prof. Laski. He was elected for a year 
only by the Executive from among their own 
number. It had become the practice to choose the 
member with the: longest service who had not 
occupied ` the Chair. It was rather a curious 
custom and had at times led to the election of a 
Chairman who was not very well qualified. The 
duty of the Chairman was to preside over meet- 
ings of the Executive and of Annual Conference. 


The leader of the party on the other hand 
was the Chairman of the Parliamentary Party 
elected to that position annually by the members 
of the Parliamentary Party in the House of 
Commons. Harold Laski who seemed to be 
always uncertain as to whether his role was to be 
of that of a leading figure on the political stage 
or an ‘eminence grise operating influentially 
behind the scenes, appeared to be inclined to the 
first role when he became the Chairman. 
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In this connection Herbert Morrison has 
remarked, “The leader of the Party was recog- 
nised as the leader of the Labour Party not only' 
in the Parliament but also in the country.” He 
was ex-officio member of the National Executive 
and was free to attend any of the sub-committees 
of the Executive whenever he wished to do so. He 
was the leading spokesman of the party. 

In this connection he said that the leader of 
the Conservative Party possessed powers much 
beyond those of the Labour Party. He appointed 
the Chairman of the Conservative Party orga- 
nisation at the Central Office. This gave him a 
special: authority over the party in the country. 
Once elected he remained ,the leader until he 
died or resigned. The party followed traditions 
and precedence. Consciously or unconsciously, the 
Conservative Party had some sort of constitu- 
tional theory that the Government should have a 
considerable degree of independence. The Central 
Council of the Conservative Party and its annual 
conference could ‘express views but they were 
restrained in such expression, specially when the 
Conservative Party was in power. In any case, it 
had been publicly and officially stated that the 
leader of the party, responsible as he was for 
policy, was in no way bound by these expressions 

“of opinion. - 

Mr. Morrison further remarked that the 
standing and authority of the Labour Party 
Conference and the National Executive of the 
Party in policy matters were stronger than in 
ithe Conservative Party, particularly on policy’ 
declarations at General Elections. The standing 
orders read as follows : 


1. The Party Conference shall decide 
from time to time what specific proposal of 
legislative, financial or administrative reform 
shall be included in the party programme. 
No proposal shall be included in the party pro- 
gramme unless it has been adopted by the 
Party Conference by a majority of not less 
than two-thirds of the votes recorded on a 
card vote. i 

2. The National Executive Committee 
and the Parliamentary Committee shall decide, 
which items from the Party Programme shall 
be included in the Manifesto to be issued 
by the National Executive Committee prior 
to every General Election. The joint meeting 

_of the two Executive Committees shall also 


define the attitude of the party to the 

principal issues raised in the elections whick 

are not covered by the Manifesto. 

i -5 

` So it was clear that both the Executive and 
the Party Conference had. substantial policy-making 
functions. A Labour Government was committed 
to general policy laid down in the Labour Election 
Manifesto. Neither the Party Executive nor the 
Party Conference claimed the right to instruct a 
Labour Government while it was in-office nor was 
there anything in the party constitution givin3 
the Conference or the Executive the power to 
instruct the Parliamentary Labour Party when in 
opposition. Mr. Attlee made it clear prior to 
General Election in 1945 that responsibility must 
rest with the Government but that there should 
be consultation upon the issues that arose in 
order to present a policy consonant with the 
views of the great majority of the people of the 
country. In reply to Mr. Churchill in this con- 
nection Mr. Attlee said that within the pro- 
gramme adopted by the annual Party Conference. 
the Parliamentary Labour Party had complete 
discretion in its conduct of parliamentary 
business and in the attitude it should adopt to 


legislation tabled by other parties. The standing. 


orders which governed its activities were drawn 
up and determined by the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. ` 

There were consultations between the 
National Executive of the Labour Party and the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. These consultations 
were indeed arranged for in the Labour Party’s 
own Constitution, the clause reading as follows : 


“To confer with the Parliamentary 

Labour Party at the opening of each Parlia- 

_ ment session and at any other time when it 
or the Parliamentary Party'may desire a 
Conference on any matters relating to the 
work and progress of the party.” 

At no time and in no circumstances had the 
National Executive ` Committee ever sought to 
give instructions to the. Parliamentary Labour 
Party arising out of the consultation. Indeed it 
had no power to do so. The Chairman had not 
the power to give the instructions nor did his 
remarks in a press correspondence constitute 
the -official authoritative instruction of the 
Executive Committee of the ‘Parliamentary Party. 


` 
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Mr. Attlee with the approval of all the labour 
candidates and of the party generally held firm 
to the principles of parliamentary democracy 
and the constitutional doctrine set out in his 
letter had never been repudiated by the Labour 
Party. 

These instances depict in summary a picture 
of the survey made by historical philosophers, 
notably Mr. Maurice Duverger of the University 
of Paris regarding the functioning of the politi- 


_ cal parties, the trends of party growth and their 


methods of operation. Though there is no 
abstract standard or norm in terms of which the 
working of parties can he evaluated, still these 
instances show how each country tried to 
grapple with the problems that made their 
appearances in different stages of its growth. 

In this evolution of political parties, the 
main question that poses itself is how far the 
authority of the leaders working in the party 
itself as well as its Parliamentary representative 
should be weighed one against the other and 
whether a form of rigid discipline can be pres- 
cribed for conditioning their behaviour. In any 
case, the homogeneity of the members has to be 
maintained to make the party really efficient and 
competent to exert itself in the shaping of body 
politics of the country. The leadership of the 
party rests on certain foundations and it gathers 
strength provided it is strongly based. It must 
get itself acquainted with the positions and the 
influences at the base and modify its tactics in 
that light. The leadership adapts itself with the 
times and the form of authority thereby becomes 
modified within the party , itself and if really 
there is preparedness for transformation, an 
organised and institutionalised leadership is 
established in which the office becomes more 
important than the persons who hold it. 

As has been indicated earlier, broadly three 
phases in the evolution of the parties are evi- 
denced. One, domination of Parliamentary re- 
presentatives over the party; two, a state of rela- 
tive equilibrium between Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives and party leadership; three, domination 
of the party over Parliamentary representatives. 

‘Except in Communist countries, the systems 
that prevail in the different countries of the 
world substantiate the fact that the party nomi- 
nees once elected to the Parliament are in general 
guided by their parliamentary party rules and 
manners of behaviour. Considerable initiative is 
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left to the Parliamentary Party and the leader is 
given a good deal of authority to guide his party 
members in the Parliament whether in the ad- 
ministration or in the opposition, unfettered by 
extraneous directives. : 

The tussle comes when the question of nomi- 
nation of candidates for general elections is 
taken up. In the process of this nomination, the 
party units operating in the constituency areas 
play some important role and the extent of their 
influence is determined by the extent of the cons- 
tituency itself and the method of voting that is 
taken recourse to. In case it is a large ‘ consti- 
tuency, it becomes difficult for one person to 
contact the wide electorate and, naturally, he has 
to rely on the support of the party. When the pro- 
portional representation or the list system is 
applied in the method of election, the power of 
the party bedomes supreme. In that case, the 
party mandate seems to carry a considerable 
weight. 

The U.S.A. has accepted the principle of pre- 
ballot, namely, primaries in nominating party 
candidates for election. Thereby, it has attempted 
to eliminate the unholy influence of the ‘machine’. 

Tt is only through the power retained in the 
hands of the party in nominating candidates for 
general elections that the party can seek to exert 
its control over the’ prospective candidates. It is. 
this factor that has been creating divergences be- 
tween groups of Congressmen who hold control 
of the organisational set-up and those working 
in the parliamentary field. The importance that 
is attached to the Congress Committees function- 
ing at the Pradesh level and also at the levels 
lower below seems to rivet round the point 
whether the sitting member in the legislature 
will owe allegiance to the leader of the Legisla~- 
ture Party or more to the Head of the Congress 
organisation with a view to ensuring his re- 
nomination for the next election. This assumes 
more importarice, the more the election days come . 
nearer. After all, the local Congress Committees 
functioning in the constituency of the member of 
the legislature concerned has to be kept in good 
humour so as to ensure their ungrudging support 
during the hectic days of election. Naturally, he 
is prompted to see that the feelings of the people 
that count in the organisational set-up should not 
be unduly made adverse to his own interests. 

The cumulative effect of such workings of 
the minds of the prospective candidates as well 
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as of the office-bearers of the Congress Committees 
bring about a psycliological attitude that places 
the Congress organisation at an advantage vis-a-vis 
the prospective candidate only when the election 
is in the offing. Elaborate preparations are made 
to capture the Congress organisation on the eve 
of the election year and all enthusiasm fades out 
the moment the election is over. 

Up till now, the Congress legislature parties 
have been trying to develop traditions of their 
own by adopting some workable formulae for 
ensuring concord and amity with their counter- 
parts working in the organisation. On the whole, 
it has worked well except in some acute cases of 
crisis when controversies assumed serious propor- 
tion over the question as to who should domi- 
nate whom. Some ad hoc arrangements had been 
made to settle the disputes, but the vital question 
remained unsolved. 

The recent Session of the AICC held at 
Raipur adopted a resolution regarding the selec- 
ition of candidates for the Third General Elections. 
It has been pointed out that the machinery that 
has already been provided for in the Congress 
Constitution needed to be improved and strength- 
ened so that the right type of candidates were 
selected and unnecessary and unseemly controver- 
sies avoided, 

This clearly shows that there has been a 
considerable awareness in the country that the 
technique of -nomination of candidates plays a 
very vital role and that in that process a lot of 
controversy arises which, instead of strengthen- 
ing the organisation and also bettering the pros- 
pects of success of its nominees, weakens itself. 
The opposition thereby takes advantage of this 
disruption and outmanoeuvres the Congress in its 
bid for success in the general elections. | 

It'is expected that the Working Committee 
of the Congress in consultation with the PCCs 
will devise some effective method that will help 
the selection of candidates without acrimony ‘and 
bitterness, Once the question of nomination of 
"candidates is settled, the unsheathed sword that 
is kept hanging over the heads of the prospective 
candidates including the sitting members of the 
legislature is put back in its scabbard and the 
member of the legislature finds himself disen- 
tangled from its incubus: The party leader also is 
left free to deal with the working of the legisla- 
ture party released from super-imposition of the 
will of any external force. Of course, he has to 
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guide the working of his party within the broed 
policy outlined by the Congress in its annual 
gathering ór in the meetings of the AICC. 

It has now to be considered whether in tke 
light of experiences-of the working of parties m 
differént countries of the world, and also in India 
itself, the Congress organisation should devise a 
suitable method congenial to its own climate and 
culture, which will determine the relation between 
Congressmen working in the organisation and 
those working in the Parliamentary field. 

There is a section of Congressmen which holds 
the view that the third phase in the evolution of 
the party as has been indicated above should be 
the determining factor in the working of the Con- 
gress party in India, namely, that the party should 
have domination over its Parliamentary represen- 
tatives. It has been amply illustrated above tha: 
the different parties had attempted to replace 
Parliamentary domination by party dominatior 
in different forms, and that it was the Communist 
and Fascist party: who developed the methoc 
that favoured the domination of the party over its 


Parliamentary representatives, thus fitting it with 


the collective organisation of the parties. As has 
been described above, a series of technical devices 
made it possible to increase the subservience of 


‘the Parliamentary representatives to the party. 


Besides, in the Communist countries, no impor- 
tance is attached to the position of Parlamentary 
representatives because the status of the Commu- 
nists as members of the party’s inner circle takes 
precedence over their status‘as members of the 
Parliament. 

It is only when the general structure'‘of the 
party and its general orientation undergo a 
change and when particular technical devices are 
adopted analogous to those in the Fascist and 
Communist circles that the Congress as a party 
can expect to wield influence over its Parliamen- 
tary representatives. The practices of the Labour 
Party in U.K. that has evolved through the few 
decades of the 20th Century may be studied with 
considerable benefit by the Congressmen in India. 
Strangely enough, at the end of the controversy 
that was raised by the statement of Prof. Laski 
over the question of Mr. Attlee’s proposed visit to 
Potsdam, Mr. Laski having described himself a 
scapegoat No. 1 pointed out that after the general 
election of 1945, “he would be returned to the 
obscurity from which he had emerged. He knew 
his place and it was generally known”. Prof, 
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Laski also commented, “I agree with eyery word 
of Mr. Attlee’s: letter to the Prime Minister (Mr. 
Chuerchill).: It defines a position the Prime 
Minister knew perfectly well existed”. 

The statement of Prof. Laski undoubtedly was 
iinged with a feeling of agony and affliction as 
he felt discomfited in failing to maintain his 
stand and ultimately in being compelled to with- 
draw. The voice of Prof. Laski is not certainly 
strange to ‘us. ; 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that since 
in a country where multiple party system works, 
the technique of the Communist and the Fascist 
countries through which the party places itself 
in a form of absolute supremacy dominating in 
each field including the Parliament can hardly 
be adopted. The Congress party has built up a 
tradition unique of its kind. -Controlling as it does 
the destiny of people numbering more than 400 
millions, having the largest party membership in 
the countries working for democracy, the 'Con- 
gress need not necessarily adopt a stereotyped 
method on the line of others. The organisation 
works through its committees functioning at the 
base and spreading over more than half a million 
of villages and by and large. commands consider- 
able confidence of the people through its long 
record of service. It is quite “in the fitness of 
things that it has yet to maintain that contact by 
"working through its agencies directly associated 
with the building up of a new India. The Party 
counts more with the people at large through its 
representatives working in’ different spheres of 
constructive activities rather than its represen- 
tatives working in the Parliament and the State 
Legislatures. The introduction of Panchayati Raj 
has made it abundantly clear that the ‘man on the. 
spot’ plays more effective role and endears him- 
self more to the people at large whose interests 
he serves by direct participation in the develop- 
ment work rather than the man working at.a dis- 
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tance in the State headquarters or in the Capital 
of India. s ' ` 
As such, the idea of the organisational set-up 
simply restricting itself to the task of nominating 
candidates for the legislature and that also not 
with unfettered discretion and withdrawing itself 
from all position of power and prestige, can by 
no means be admitted as cogent and reasonable. 
It has to retain its sphere of influence and status 
as+:has been accrued by its service and suffering 
and no question of minimizing its importance 
should arise. At the'same time the organisation 
itself must take into account the historical fac- 
tors that have been brought into prominence in 
the other countries as an outcome of the inter- 
play of forces, both social and political, and have 
considerably reoriented the parties and their 
mechanism of work. The special factors that had 
so long influenced the growth of party system in 
India and the steady evolution of the Congress 
moving to higher stages of eminence—saddled with 
the responsibility of running the administration in 
the Centre as well as the States have to be weighed 


e 


with care in this historical perspective and some . 


practical scheme be adopted soon. The contro- 
versy must be set at rest at least for some time 
to come and the malady that is finding unhappy 
methods of expression through the constant tuss- 
les among the Congressmen in some States to the 
remorse of the erstwhile supporters of the Con- 
gress should. be put a stop to. 

Shri K. Hanumanthaiya and Prof, Humayun 
Kabir sought to find out a workable formula en- 
suring the smooth workings of the party without 
impairing the status of the Congressmen working 
either through the organisation or through the 
legislatures, Other leading Congressmen had also 
made some recommendations. It will not be diffi- 
cult to find out a solution even in the midst of 
confusions and contradictions which the Congress 
has been working under. \ 


a el J 
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AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 


By Dr. 
Improved Seeds 


It. is believed that the use of improved 
varieties of seeds increase yields of. crops 
by 10 to 15 per ‘cent. Improved varieties 
also help. to increase production indirectly 
by way of checking pests and diseases. By 
virtue of their superior constitution, improv- 
ed varieties resist the attack of diseases and 
withstand the rigours of frost and drought to 
a greater extent. Some experiment conduct- 
ed on cultivators’ fields under the auspices of 
Crops Survey Wing of the National Sample 


Survey . support the above contention 
(Table I). 
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Past Position 

Cultivators.are well aware of the import- 
ance of using good seed and progressive ones 
are known to preserve their own seed. Agri- 
culture Departments in some of the States 
also make arrangements for the ‘supply of 
improved seeds to the cultivators -but the 
number of cultivators receiving such benefits 
is limited. On the whole no organised 
effort has yet been made by -the -Govern- 
ment to provide ae seeds to the 
cultivators. 


Əd 


P.. C. BANSIL 


The Foodgrains Policy Committee, .94:, 
and the Foodgrains Enquiry Committee, 195", 
were rather critical of the then existin,: 
state of affairs. According to these Com- 
mittees complaints made by the peasant. 
abowt the seeds supplied to them being nət o` 
improved varieties were genuine. Truly 
speaking, in cases where improved seed wa 
not supplied according to specifications, i 
cometimes resulted in lower yields ther 
those available from local varieties. This 
leads to the losing of confidence in the 
Government programme. _ 

Not only that the existing data about tke 
area under improved seeds under various 
crops are all the more inadequate and in 
many cases defective. Table II supplies the 
available information for the years 1951-36. 
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The above figures are subject to certain 
limitations. It would be better to quote the 
relevant observations made by the Planning 
Commission in this respect. 

_ “The two sets of data given above are 
not comparable and in each there ave 
large elements of-error and possible guess- 
work. It would, however, be correct to 
say that the progress made during the 
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period of the first plan in evolving im- 
proved strains for different crops, in pro- 
ducing quantities of nucleus seed and in 
multiplying them for local distribu- 
tion was on the whole poor and work 
which should have been accomplished 
in the first phase of planning was left 
over for the period of the Second Five- 
` Year Plan. It should also be observed 
that accurate data regarding the seed 
multiplication and distribution pro- 
grammes are not available and this makes 
it, difficult to offer a precise statistical 
assessment of the work actually done in 
this field l 


It would look strange that after five 
‘years of planned development, the position 
should have deteriorated. In the Grow 
Morė Food Enquiry Report, the entire area 
ander paddy, wheat, jowar and gram was 
>eported to be under improved varieties. 
The figures now made available. for 1956 
show that it has gone down. Reasons for the 
same are not far to seek.- > 
Source of proved high-yielding varieties 
of certain field crops in India are quite few. 
Fairly extensive work is being done on some 
rrops, notably rice, sugarcane, wheat and 
tobacco. But farmers are not protected by 


rigid standards of seed purity or certification ' 


as to the source or strain and, therefore, can- 
not depend on the quality, purity, or the 
source of seed offered for sale. Hence there 
is little incentive for the production and use 
of high quality seed. l 
-Although breeding work is under way 
at the Indian Agricultural Research Institute 
and in some of the States, facilities for in- 
creasing seed stocks of improved strdins on 
a large scale and getting them into the hands 
of cultivators are very limited. There is no 
‘agency either at the state or national levei 
to inspect fields and certify as to the purity, 
quality or identity of field-seeds. For this 
reason new strains rapidly become contami- 
nated and lose their identity. This leaves 
“the breeders and other experimental work- 
ers with a feeling of futility which is not 





` 1. Review of the First Five-Year Plan, 
Planning Commission, May, 1957. — 
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conducive to their exerting every effort to- 
ward improving the conditions.’ 


Planning Era l 


The question of extending. improved vari- 
eties over the entire cultivated area in the 
country was examined at the beginning of 
the Second Five-Year Plan by an Expert 
Committee on the subject appointed by the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research. It 
recommended the setting up of seed farms 
in the country at the rate of one farm of 25 
acres per Block. Taking into consideration, 
~the yield of each crop and the multiplication 
factor thereof (20 for wheat, sugarcane and 
cotton, 25 for gram and pulses, 50 for broad- 
‘cast paddy and jowar, 100 for transplanted 
paddy and bajra) it was calculated that 
foundation seed farm of 25 acres set up in 
each Block would bring a complete saturation 
of the total cropped area with pure seed of 
most of the crops grown therein within a ` 
period of 3 to 4 years. This was on the 
assumption that the ‘Foundation’ seed pro- 
duced on the farm would be multiplied fur- 
ther in one or two stages through the regist- ` 
ered growers. 

It has accordingly been tentatively claim- 
ed that one ‘Foundation’ seed farm of 25 
acres would suffice for each Development 
Block and the total requirements for such 
seed farms would be 5,000. Once such a 
‘Foundation’ seed farm is set’up it would 
not take more than 4 to 5 years to saturate 
the whole of the cropped area with improved 
seed. ` . 

This original calculation of one seed 
farm of 25 acres per Block has come in for 
criticism. Report of the Committee. on- 
Agricultural Production, Madras, has for 
example pointed out (pages 70-71) that 
against the fixed target of 360 such farms, 
210 would þe sufficient. Similar is the case 
with Mysore and West Bengal. Working 
on the multiplication formula given by the 
Ministry, Appendix ‘A’ shows that for a 
‘cent per cent saturation of the whole 
country, we need in all 3,400 farms. About 
480 farms were already in existence by the 


2. Inadequate and inefficient production 
and distribution of agricultural commodities, 
1959 Technical Co-operation Mission to India. 
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end of First Plan. Some of these farms may 
be for research, etc. If an allowance is-also 
made for states like Kerala where, because 
of the small size of holdings, ‘A’ class 
growers might not be able to part with 
the whole of the grain and new nurseries 
might be needed for other crops like coco- 
nut, arecanut and other plantations, the 
maximum number of farms needed should 
not exceed 3,500. As there ‘would be 
about 3,800 seed farms of 25 acres each by 
the end of the Second Plan, there would 


be no need for additional seed farms dur- . 


ing the Third Plan. 


Exact number of seed 7 farms needed 
for a cent per cent coverage ‘of the total 
cropped area can be determined after the 
Second Plan- experience. If any more 
farms are’ needed, they would be -set up 
during the Third Plan. The Fourth Plan 
period of five years may be utilised to put 
all the seed, farms into full use and improv- 
ing the distribution machinery, etc. Seed 
certification and testing organisations when- 
ever necessary would also come into exist- 
ence. There should not then be any diffi- 
culty to supply improved seed for the 
whole of the country, say by the end of the 
Fifth Plan. 

A word of caution may be added about 
paddy. Different kinds of paddy grown in 
the country are legion. Several hundred 
distinct botanical varieties have been found 
in Madras,? Orissa accounts for another 1,000 
varieties, while in Bengal they number 
about 4,000.5 Traditional varieties change 
from place to place. Soil and climatic condi- 
tions of different localities suit one variety 
better than the other. To break the preju- 
dices of cultivators and convince them about 
the superiority of improved varieties would 
thus not be an easy task. An ideal plan 
under which full saturation of the total 


i 





3. M. S. Sivaraman, ‘Farmers of India’— 
Madras, I.C.A.R. Chapter 1V {Under Print). 

4. Dr. H. K. Nandi, ‘Proceedings of the 
Seventh meeting of.the Crops and Soils Wing of 
the Board of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry’, 
` Kenny, m 


‘Intensive Farming 


India’, p. 246. 


’ 


~end. Some outstanding -plants 


cropped area may be possible, will have to 
pay’ due attention to three basic changes.‘ 
Three basic changes are needed to wors 
ies a solution of the’ problém. These 
: (1) Making available to the farmers 
eile increased supplies of pure higa 
quality seed of improved varieties of field 
crops through (a) greater efforts of the 
Indian Agricultural Research Institute and 
State plant breeders in the development cf 
improved strains, (b) introduction of adaz - 
ed high-yielding varieties from other 
countries, and (c) provision of adequate 
facilities for storage and handling. (2) 
Establishment of a national seed certificatioa 
and inspection agency and similar agenc-es 
in every State whose duties shall be to 
prescribe and enforce standards of purity, 
quality and genetic identity of the seel 
offered for sale. This must involve care- 
ful field inspection and laboratory investi- 
gation of all seed offered for sale, and (3: 
Commercial seed companies to take newl” 
introduced varieties and increase seed stocks 
on a large scale under the supervision of th: 
inspection agency and to serve as retail. 
outlets. In order to improve the situatior 
it is essential that private capital be attract- 
ed to this enterprise. 


A Continuous Progress 


Seed improvement is a sort of a chai. 
process. This is an ever-continuing anc 
never-ending stream. After certain improv- 
ed varieties have been evolved, work in the 
experimental stations does not come to ar. 
and seec. 
from among the improved ones are- pickec. 
up and multiplied further. The method i 
the utilisation of hybrid vigour. Seed farms 
under the circumstances, will continue to be 


-of permanent utility in the programme fo 


agricultural production. 


Pests and Diseases 
Crop pests in India, numbering over 
250, range from wild animals like elephanis 
jackals, monkeys, flying “foxes, porcupines 


6. T.C.M. ‘Report, ‘Inadequate and Inef- 
cient production and Distribution of Agricultura 
Commodities’, op. cit. p. 13. 
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stray ‘cattle, birds, snails and crabs to, rats 
and small insects of many types. India’s 
rat population is estimated at over 2,400 
m_llions. - Of about 5,000 species of insect 
pests known to be injurious to crops in 
verious parts of the world, more than 200 
are found in this country. À 

Indian crops also suffer from about 
159 diseases, 30-40 weeds and four kinds of 
parasitic flowering plants. Diseases are caus- 
ed by fungi bacteria and viruses, as well as 
by deficiencies of such trace elements in the 
scil as boron, zinc and manganese. 

Weeds compete with the cultivated 
plants for space and sunshine above ‘ground 
ard for moisture, soil nutrient and root 
growth under ground. The four parasitic 
plants, namely, Striga, Loranthus, Orobanche 
and Cuscuta, act as parasites on such culti- 
vated plants as jowar, sugarcane, tobacco and 
mango and reduce their vitality and some- 
vimes even kill them. 

Paradoxically, as agricultural methods 
have improved so have the number of pests. 
Since new methods enrich the plants, pests 
fud the contents of leaves more succulent. 

There are instances when some diseases 
or pests appeared in a very serious form and 
icok a toll of the major part ‘of the crop re- 
sulting in enormous losses and widespread 
famine conditions. Blast disease outbreak of 
rice inthe Tanjore Delta in 1919 destroyed 66 
per cent of the crop. The same disease in 1956 
wiped out the entire early paddy crop in 
Kashmir and caused a loss of nearly 30 per 
cent in the later maturing crops. Blast and 
Helminthosporium diseases caused extensive 
damages in the Deltaic tracts of the Godavari 
and Krishna in 1918-1919 and in Bengal in 
1£42. Gundhi bug epidemic in 1952 caused 
enormous loss infesting 7-8 million acres of 


rice in Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh,. 


Bihar and Orissa. 
Icsses on other crops, 
can be cited, i 
In spite of the fact that a heavy loss 
to standing crops in the field as well as 
agricultural commodities in storage is 
being caused from year to year, adequate 
data in regard to the extent of loss caused 
az different times and different places for 
varicus crops are not available. In the 


Similar examples of 
wheat, potato, etc., 
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absence of any survey or assessment of loss 
caused by various pests and diseases, some 
of the conventional figures are being used. 
The International Conference organised 
by the Food and Agriculture Organisation 
in London in 1947, considered that in tropi- 
cal and sub-tropical countries where clima- 
tic conditions ` are conducive. to a rapid 
multiplication of pests, losses in storage 
might be estimated at about 10 per cent. In 
addition to it 10 per cent of the loss can be 
accounted for by diseases, weeds, parasites 
and flowering plants and to the extent of 5 
per cent in storage. Considering the above 
factors the total annual loss on account of 
pests and diseases may be taken to be of the 
order of about Rs. 600 crores annually. - 


Losses to crops caused by insects have 
been estimated by Burmah Shell’ -at 5 per 
cent in the case of pulses including gram, 
potatoes, tabacco, oilseeds, jute, tea and 
coconut, 10 per cent in paddy,. 7 per cent in . 
other cereals, 8 per cent in coffee, 16 per cent 
in sugarcane and 18 per cent in cotton. 
Estimated reduction in losses as a result of 
application of various. plant protection 
measures variés from’ 10 ‘to 50 per cent. In 
the case of foodgrains, it is 10 per? cent 
except for paddy where it has been taken 
as 20 per cent. Appendices ‘A’ and ‘B’ supply 
simildr information from other sources. 

Since none of these figures is based on 
any regular survey, no sanctity can be 
attached to them. Nobody would deny the 
immediate need for the protection of our 
crops. But before any effective programme 
can be worked out, it would be extremely 
necessary to know the position as it exists to- 
day. 

All the crops are not infested by all the - 
pests each year. We must know first of all 
the maximum area infested at various 
given points in a year -over a period of last 
five or ten years. Organisational set-up of 
the machinery to be evolved . during the 
coming plans will depend on the type, of 
the problem that will emerge if. accurate 
information on the above lines is collected. 


7. Agricultural production in . India and 
estimated losses due to pest damage. ` 
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‘ Remedial Measures. ` i 

Methods, of controlling pests.and disease 

fall into the following main categories.’ 
Mechanical method-in which are includ- 

ed measures for the physical removal of 
pests and disease-affected plants or . parts 
thereof by such means as collecting insects 
and other pests in ‘nets and traps, pruning of 
diseased branches of fruit and other. trees 
and weeding with suitable implements. The 


methcd:is usually laborious, though some- - 


times it can be Breese with prear etic 
and advantage. 

Cultural ‘miethod: ' aims at uae 
agricultural practices in such a way as to 
put the pest or the disease organism at a 
disddvantage so: as to -prevent its . growth 
and multiplication: Alterations in the times 


of- sowing “and harvesting, avoidance 
of ratooning, judicious use of manures, 
fertilisers and irrigation ‘water and the 


‘ growing of-crop varieties which may resist 
pest or disease attacks are among the cul- 
tural measures 
worm, which bores: into the bunds and 
young bolls of cotton plants, can be effec- 
tively controlled if after the harvest, cotton 
stumps are removed from the ground. with 
their roots before a specified date, leaving 
some six weeks or ten months in which 
there is no cotton on the ground. -This 
prevents the, insect from being carried ‘over 
from one ‘season’ to another by living on 
shoots coming up from the old roots in the 
ground. 

Biological method implies the liberation 
of parasites and prédators in large numbers, 
which may ‘prey upon the pests, mostly in- 
sects, so as to reduce their population to the 
point of hdrmlessness. Some insects have 
also been employed to eradicate weeds or 
other unwanted plants, whose mechanical 
removal was expensive and impracticable. 

‘ Control of pests and diseases by means 
of chemi¢als and other poisons, collectively 
called pesticides. This method, though 

-known for a long time, has been intensive- 
ly developed in many countries, including 
India, since the World War II. It is also 
the most popular method because it quickly 
removes pest and disease infestations at 
“economic costs and the results are apparent 


_with Ceresan 


adopted. Spotted  boll-. 
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within a matter of weeks, if not -days. In 
most cases, special. machines are required tc 
spray ‘or: dust. pesticides. over crops and tc 
fumigate rat anid other burrows and various 
agricultural commodities. Considerabl<« 
developments have taken place in the 
designs and: use of such machines, In the 
case of those diseases which are ~ carried 
through the seed, it is important to see that 
the seed is free from infestation. 

Stem-rot,. a soil fungus of jute, for 
example, can be checked by treating the seed 
(an organic preparation of 
mercury). 

Control- can be preventive or curative 
and in plant protection, as in public health, 
prevention is always better than. cure. 
Preventive measures include . the use of 
resistant plant varieties, the- pre-sowing 
treatment of seeds’ of wheat, barely, jowar, 
some millets, paddy and cotton to.prevent 
the appearance of certain seed-borne 
diseases ‘on’ the crop and various prophylac- 
tic treatments in storage godowns to prev- 
ent the multiplication of pests. ‘Resistant 
varieties. have not always been easy to 
evolve and: have generally not maintained 
their quality of resistance over large periods 
or areas. During the past few years seed 
treatment has been increasingly popular in 
India. 

Prophylactic measures such as destruc- 
tion of old staples and plant residues which 
harbour'‘diseases and pests, when carried 
with thoroughness, also pay rich dividends. 
Based on the knowledge of existing pests 
and diseases in a country, plant quarantine 
measures can be taken to prevent the entry 
of diseases and pests through inter-state 
movement of plant materials. 


Plant Protection and Plans 


Plant Protection Organisations were 
functioning in most of the States before the 
First Plan was launched. It was proposed 
to have, during the plan, 10 Plant Protection 
Centres to assist States in fighting pest and 
plant diseases but only four Centres at 


Indore, New Delhi, Hyderabad and Palan- 


pur were established. The stations were 
primarily included to provide material and 
technical help to. the States in fighting pest 
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S ‘ ; 
and disease outbreaks. An Air-cum-land 
Quarantine Station was established at 
Amritsar and Fumigation Station at Cochin 
seaport in addition to the Plan Fumigation 
and Quarantine Stations. at Bombay and 
Madras seaports already functioning. But 
the Plant Quarantine Station proposed for 
the port of Calcutta was not established. 
The Locust Warning Organisation was 
strengthened. Aeroplanes were also used 


to control locusts and some other pests of- 


sugarcane and paddy.. 

An aerial unit of three aeroplanes for 
dusting and spraying started functioning in 
May, 1957, and by the end of 1958 had spray- 
ed and dusted a total area of about 41,000 
acres in several States. Steps are also being 
taken to control seeds and wild animals 
known to damage the crops. 

It .would be very difficult to’ say any- 
thing about: the actual area covered by plant 
protection measures today. There is no 
Ynachinery for any assessment of the, type. 


First plan recommended that it might be an 
advantage for. each State to study over a 
period of years all outbreaks which have 
assumed an epidemic form and to trace the 
factors favourable for their growth and 
subsistence. If the results are shown on 
maps it-would facilitate the location of 
centres of attack, the selection of plant- 
protection equipment and the determina- 
tion of the strength of staff required. 
Practically nothing has so far been 
done on these lines. It may be expected 
that the final Third Plan would pay atten- 
tion to this matter. Once such an informa-‘ 
tion is available, it would be quite an easy 
job to decide which areas should receive 
which type of treatment from among those 
already discussed. An ideal plan, which 
for all practical purposes should be com- 


‘pleted by 1980-81, can then be drawn out. 


No useful programme for plant protection 
will be of any utility in the absence of such ¢ 
a date. 


APPENDIX—A 


Percentage increase in Ais of crops due 


Crop . Punjab S. J. Sevenir Technological 
experiment LC.A.R. possibilities of 
. . - agricultural develop- Miscellaneous 
i ment burns p 
Rice — — $ 10-25 10-151 
Wheat ` 18.8 ” 10 ~ 15-40 13-52? - 
Jowar — — $ 57-743 ` 
Bajra — — © 28 , 503 
Maize 17.82 100 ~ 66-7 — 
Ragi — — — — 15.303 
Barley — : — — er 
Sugarcane (gur) 2.0 — — 2.57 
Pulses 26.7 1227 — 5.264 
Gram 201.0 5-7, — , 10-302 
Groundnut 8.0-15.5 ; 1707 50-0 12307 
Linseed 100.0 50-1257 _ 85.. 08 
Castorseed — 147 = 20° / 
Sesamum — + —_ 20-308 
Rape and Mustard — — , — : — 50.0° 
Cotton — — z —_" - 
Jute — - 20-30 _ —_ 
Sotirces :— 
1. Improved rice varieties, Ramlah. 2. LCAR. à 
3. Milets in India by Panikkar (conference of workers on millets). ‘ 
4. Improvement of pulse crops in Bombay States by Kumar and Chavan. 
5. The Indian central oilseeds committee. 
6. Better seeds, The Publication Division. 
7. Second Five-Year Plan Proposals. 
8. Report on Research on oilseeds crops in India, G: M. John, p. 17. 
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APPENDIX—C 
Losses caused by plant diseases and pee 
Crop ` nan of the disease Probable Name of the pest . Probable annual 
; annual loss . ‘loss (per cent) 
: por . (per cent) _ o . T 
Paddy. blast, leaf spot ‘aiid Stem borers, ‘sucking insects, .grass- 
_ foot-rot 10 hoppers 15 
Wheat. rust, smuts and bunts 10 termites, stem borers; SHEE ` 
. p , “7: “insetts, ete. E oh See 
Barley ' rust and smut 5° sucking insects, etc. oe 3 
Jowar. grain smut 1 stem borers, sucking. insects . 15 
Maize ree "| ++ ) ; b e stem borers, -sucking insects 15 
Bajra ` “green ear disease 1 Stem borers, sucking insects “^ 10 
Gram blight and: wilt 5 _ leaf-eating caterpillars i 10 
Ragi - ~ smut . wa _. 5. stem borers, sucking insects, ete. 10 
Sugarcane red-rot wilt and smut `10 ` borers, sucking insects, ete. 10 
Groundnut > .... a ` . Z leaf-eating caterpillars 10 
Cotton- wilt and root-rot 25 leaf-eating caterpillars, sucking ae 
; l insects, borers ` - 15 
Jute stem-rot -5 ` leaf-eating caterpillars; borers, ete. 5 
Sesamum wilt and other minor leaf-eating insects, borers, etc. p 
- . diseases 1 ee 
Rape and Re. ih ire Yate 
mustard... .. sucking- insects 10 
Linseed rust and wilt 10 linseed fly 10 
Tobacéo virus diseases 10 sucking insects, etc. 10 
Potato: the yield of potatoes can potatoes are grown : ‘over small area. ` 
3 be increased about 25% _ Damage causéd by. insects, pešts 
by protecting it from . could be put at 10 per cent. Apply- 
virus and other diseases. ing suitable method of control, - 
_ damage could be reduced. to- a 
„great extent. i 
(Source : Land Transformation ‘by B. P. Pal.) 
> l APPENDIX—D © : 
:Showing the effect and economics of plant. protection chemicals. . 
Name of the Controlling - Dose Ib. Cost i in Rs.* % i increase Increase Value of 
crop’pest chemical pee acre peracre inthecrop  inlb. return cost of 
; yield ` peracre chemical 
Tea termites _ Dieldrin 4 29.72 2.0 38" 2.52 , 
Coffee. stern borer -do- .° : 2 14.86 2.0 ‘6 1:26 
Chili leaf curl -do- 2. 14.86 17.5 100 4.85 
Rice stem borer -Endrin 2:5 . 44.23 30.0 300 1.51 
Sugareane pyilla -do- „2.5 | 44,93 10.0 300 2.42 
Cotton, ballworm Jassid ae : - 
and whitefly _ © -do- > 2 35.38 -20.0 40 1.13 
Tobacco prodenia - -do- 2. 35.38 . 25.0 300. 8.48 
Sugarcane fermites Aldrin - 1 | :3:92 -10.0 300 27.33 
Tobacco cutworms | -do- : . 1 z. 8.92 5.0 25 15.87 
Potato cutworm and ee 
‘ white grub -do- ` 1 3.92 12.0 800 3.64 
(Source : Shell Petroleum Chemicals for Industry.) * CIF value. 
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s m THE CRISIS IN LAOS 


By R. K. VASIL, M.A., Ph.D. 


THE Kingdom of Laos occupies an area of about French 
90,000 'sq. miles and has a population of anything Chinese. 


between 1} million and 3 million. The two major 
cities in the country’ are Luang Prabang, the 
royal ‘capital with a population of about 15000 
and Vientiane, the administrative capital with a 
population of about 20,000. Most of the trouble 
for this simple and peace-loving people emanates 
from the geography of the country. The country 
has a 500 mile border with Communist China 
and North Vietnam. Along the border are thick 
forests and marshland which make infiltration 
easy and detection and control extremely diffi- 
cult, 

The landlocked kingdom of Laos is~ sur- 
rounded by an equal number of Communist, pro- 
United States and non-aligned countries. It 
borders on two Communist _states,—China—and 
North Vietnam; two Pre-U.S. ‘tates, South 
Vietnam and Thailand; and two neutrals, Burma 


and Cambodia, All pull it to their own side. The 
country is subjected to heavy pressure from the 


Communists in Peking and Hanoi who would 
like to see Laos turned into a Communist state. 
Equally potent influence is exerted by Washington 
and its allies in Saigon and Bangkok who want 
to turn the kingdom into an effective barrier 
against Communist advance in Southeast Asia. 
Then the policy of non-alignment as practised in 
Pnom Penh, Rangoon and farther in India has 
its own attraction for them. And that is enough 
to set the. stage for the tragic drama that is being 
played in Laos. : 

In early 1945, towards the end of the Second 
World War, the Japanese, who were in occu- 
pation of the country since 1941, got afraid of 
the growing pro-allied sympathies of the French 
and in a swift coup drove them out. Until this 
time the French had been allowed to retain the 
internal administration of the country by the 
Japanese. Later, in April, 1945, after the French 
had been driven out, the Japanese succeeded in 
encouraging King Sisavang Vong of Luang 
Prabang to proclaim independence from the 
French. End of the War saw much of Laos. in 
the hands of Chinese troops. In conformity with 
the agreement reached at the Potsdam Conference 
of 1945, Nationalist China had accepted Japanese 
surrender north of the 16th parallel in Indo- 
China. It was only in the spring of 1946, that the 


f 


re-entered Laos and- replaced the 


‘Before the French returned to Laos after the 
War a group of nationalists, bitterly opposed to 
the French, had launched the Lao Issarak (Free 
Laos) movement. This group led by Prince 
Petsarath and his half-brothers, Souphavong and , 
Souvanna Phouma, was successful in establishing 
a Free Laos government in Vientiane in October, 
1945, with the encouragement: of the Chinese. 
They deposed the King who had remained sym- 
pathetic to the French. 

The French, on their return in the spring of 
1946, had to face an entirely changed situation ` 
in Laos. They were confronted with a Free Laos 
government operating from Vientiane. The 
nationalists fought and lost against the French 
and had to run away to Siam with their suppor- 
ters, where they set up the Free Laos “govern- 
ment in exile” in Bangkok. The government in 
exile was headed by Prince Petsarath with Prince 
Souphavong as the Minister of Foreign Ažfuirs 
and Defence. Following this in Laos a govern- 
ment under King Sisavang Vong, sympathetic to 
the French, was set up, which on the 27th 
August, 1946, signed a modus vivendi with the 
French, The French recognized the King as the 
King of the whole of Laos. 

King Sisavang Vong held elections to a 
Constituent Assembly towards the end of 1946 
and later on llth May, 1947, gave the people of 
Laos a Constitution. Absolute monarchy of old 
was abolished. Constitutional monarchy, with a 
Prime Minister and a cabinet responsible to a. 
popularly elected assembly, was established. Ties ' 
with France were retained by joining the French 
Union-as one of the Associated States. 

, Although the changes made in the formal 
set-up of government were quite radical and for 
the first time opposition was given a legal medium 
for the expression of its views, they did not 
-satisfy the nationalists, the Lao Issarak. In spite 


- of the fact that “Laos .... had achieved a con- 


siderable political autonomy . . . . (it) continued 
to live under a nationwide network of French 
control”,1 Pee ah As te . 

Among the nationalists, Prince Souphavong 
had started getting restive by this time and had 


l. Hammer, Ellen J., 
Indo-China, 1954, p. 257. 
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s arted looking towards the Communist Vietminh 
in North Vietnam.2 This caused fears amongst 
the other nationalists. They threw Souphavong 


oat of the Lao Issarak. Thereupon Souphavong - 


withdrew along with his followers to an area close 
to the Laos-Burma border where he organised a 
“Committee of Laotian Liberation”, with the 
aim. of “co-operation with resistance movements 
ia Vietnam and Cambodia against French 
colonialism”.? 


At this time the Siamese government, under - 


tae new Premier, Pibul Songgram, got afraid of 
Vietnamese communism and made it more and 
rare difficult for the Indo-Chinese nationalists 
to operate from there. More, on the 19th July, 
G49, the government in Laos signed an accord 
wih the French which granted them more real 
independence. This accord was considered by the 
two half-brothers of Scuphavong, Petsarath and 
Souvanna Phouma, to have provided some 
measure of independence, And, therefore, in 
Oc:ober, of the same: year they announced the 
cissolution of the Free Laos government in exile 
ind called on their followers to return to Laos. 
‘key felt it was time to collaborate with the 
government of King Sisavang Vong. Prince 
Pesarath who was approaching sixty chose to 
ebstain from politics and elected to stay on in 
Thailand, while Souphavong “threw in his lot 
with the Vietminh”. 

‘In August, 1950, Prince Souphavong trans- 
formed the Committee of Laotian Liberation into 
x Laotian Resistance government which declared 
self to be “the only real. regal government of 
Laos” and adopted a national flag and a national 
archem.® It also established a Laotian People’s 
Fathet Lao) United Front. Soon the Commu- 
ni-t Vietminh in order to strengthen their control 
over this group led by Souphavong acted to 
-niegrate ta three movements—Khmer Issarak 
n Cambodia, Free Laos, and the Vietminh. In 
March, 1951, the representatives of the three 
movements -met together and established a Joint 
` National United Front for Indo-China. The mani- 
Testo of the Front declared : 





2. Kennedy, Malcolm, 4 Short History of 
Communism in Asia, 1957. p. 426, 

"3. Quoted in Kennedy, A Short History of 
communism in Asia, p. 426. 

4. Hammer, op. cit., p. 257. 

5. Kennedy, op. cit., p. 426. 
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The French colonialists and the American 
interventionists are making all-out attempts 
to conquer Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos and 

-to enslave these three peoples once again.® 

This “marked the opening of an extremely 
significant new phase in the Communist move- | 
ment in Indo-China”.? Following this for the 
first time the struggle in Laos and Cambodia 
“hegan to feature in the context of world Commu- 
nism as a whole”’.6 Also for the first time 
Laotian and Cambodian delegates were seen in 
international gatherings of the Communists 
abroad. 

The Vietminh not too long after strengthen- 
ing their control over the movement in Laos chose 


to strike. ‘In the middle of April 1953 Vietminh 


troops aided by Laotian guerillas invaded Laos. 
At first Hanoi denied that any Vietminh regulars 


had participated in the invasion. It maintained 


that the invasion was carried out by the Laotian 
people who had risen against ‘the French. How-¢ 
ever, two days later they admitted that Vietminh 
“volunteers” were assisting the Laotians. And 
soon the invasion was described as “a reply to 
provocation by the French” who were accused of 
using Laos as “a base for attacks on the Viet- 
minh”, : ‘ 

In a short time the Vietminh troops were 
able to, take over Sam-neua (23 miles from the 
North Vietnamese border) and Xieng Khoung 
(further down south-west and not very far from 
Luang Prabang and Vientiane). Suddenly in May, 
three weeks after the start of the invasion, * 
from not at all an awkward position, the Viet- 
minh started to withdraw. Though the Franco- 
Laotian forces recaptured many of the areas from 
the invaders, a considerable area of about 20,000 
sq. miles in northern Laos remained under the 
control of the Vietminh. At Sam-neua the “Free 
Laotian government” under the leadership of 
Souphavong was set up. And this was enough to 
give them a foothold from where later operation 
could: be launched and subversion could bea 
conducted., In this area the Vietminh “left be- 
hind them several thousand political and military 
agents. They have not been idle. They are train- 
ing and organising Laos peasants into guerilla 





6. ‘Quoted in Hammer, op. cit., p. 262. 
7. Kennedy, op. cit., p. 428. 
8, _ Ibid. R 
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iinits which operate nominally under the socalled 
‘Free Laos Government’... .” 

Following this the French, who had retained 
considerable control over the Laotian government 
under the Franco-Laotian treaty of the 19th July. 
1949, woke up. They were pressed by King 


> 


them that it would be impossible to rally round 
Cambodians to defend themselves in case of an 
attack by the Vietminh unless the French gavè 
them complete freedom. More, the French must 
have come to realize theriiselves that unless real 
independence was granted to the Associated 
States; Communist propaganda could be successful 
in making people believe that Souphavong and, 
others were fightitig against the French imperia- 
lists and not against their owti people. And there- 
fore, on the 8rd July, 1953, a few months after 
the Vietminh invasion on Laos, the French Prime 
Minister M. Laniel announced that his govern- 
ment intended to “complete the independence and 
pageenienty of the Associated States” within the 
| French Union “by the transference . . .'. of 
_ those powers which she has hitherto retained, in 
the interest of the States themselves, on account 
of the perilous situation ‘created by the state of 
war”. Negotiations were opened in Paris and on 
„the 22nd October, 1953, a treaty was signed which 
recognised and declared that “the Kingdom of 
Laos is fully independent and sovereign state”. 
In late 1953, the position of the French, who 
| had been fighting against the Vietminh since 
N 1946, began worsening. The final blow came when 
{f on the 7th May, 1954, the heavily fortified Dien 
Bien Phu fell. The Vietminh prepared to 
advance toward Hanoi and Haiphong in the Red 
river delta. The French position was precarious. 
They requested the United States government 
for direct military intervention and for a time it 
seemed that the United States might enter the 
war on the side of the French. But pressure from 
Britain halted this. The British felt that another 
attempt ‘at a negotiated settlement might be 
‘worthwhile and that the United “States would 
better wait the outcome of the projected meeting 
of the Great Powers at Geneva. 
Therefore, in conformity with the resolutions 
adopted: by the British, the French, the Soviet 
and the United States Foreign Ministers at Berlin 





9. Stanton, Edwin F., “Spotlight on Thai- 
land”, Foreign Affairs, October, 1954. p. 75. | 


‘ Norodom of Cambodia who made it very clear to . 
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the Geneva Conference opened on the 26th April, 
1954, to discuss “the problem of restoring peace 
in Indo-China”. The following took part in the 
Conference on Indo-China: Britain, China, 
France, Soviet Russia, United States, the three 
Associated States (Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam) 
and the representatives of the Vietminh. On the 
21st July, 1954, the conference ended successfully 
with the signing of separate cease-fire agreements 
regarding Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam. The 
settlement brought an end to the war in Indo- 
China which had lasted for about eight years. 
Under the settlement the Vietminh recognised 
the independence gnd political integrity of Laos 
and agreed to withdraw their troops from ‘the 
country within 120 days of the settlement. The 
Pathet Lao fortes would be “concentrated in 
twelve assembly areas .. . x and would withdraw 


‘within 120 days to the provinces of Phongsaly 


arid Sam-neua [the two provinces under Vietminh 
control], except for those who wished to be 
demobilised on the spot”. . These two provinces 
would remain under Pathet Lao control and 
would be reintegrated with the Kingdom of Laos 
after the elections to be held in 1955. The settle- 
ment prohibited the “establishment of new 
military bases and the introduction into Laos of 
troops and military equipment from outside”. 
Finally a Joint Commission composed of an 
equal number of military representatives of the 
two parties and an International Commission 
composed of the representatives of Canada, Ind‘a 
and Poland would be set up “to control and 
supervise the implementation of the armistice”. 
The International Commission was vested with 
“the tasks of control, observation, inspection, 
and investigation connected with the application 
of the armistice agreement”. 


The United States which took part in the 
Conference did not sign the final agreements. 
However, it assured that it would not oppose any 
of the provisions of the final settlement. At the 
same time the United States President in a 
special statement made it very clear that the 
United States government would consider as “a 
matter of grave concern” any renewal of Commu- 
nist aggression in-the area.” And as far as Laos 
was concerned it entered into agreements pro- 
viding military and economic aid to Laos. Since 
then this aid has amounted to about $50,000,000 
a year, 
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TAGORE: A HUMANIST 
By Prof, SUDHANSU BIMAL MOOKHERJI, M.A. 


,.And’ yet I shall not commit the 
grievous sin of losing faith -in man...... 
A day will come when unvanquished Man 
will retrace his path of conquest, despite 
all barriers, to win back his lost human 
heritage.”—Tagore. 

Time is ageless. It has been aptly 
sompared to, a vast, limitless ocean. 
Births and deaths of individuals, rise and 
“all of nations are the ripples and waves 
on its bosom. On occasions, at long inter- 
vals, sometimes of centuries, giant waves 
tise that are remembered long after they 
rave merged in the waters from which 
tiey rose. Such never-to-be forgotten 
waves are those deathless mortals who. have 
scught to ‘make man better and nobler. 
Taey may be rightly regarded’as path- 
fimders of humanity. They transform the 


lires of many who come into contact’ with ' 


them. They are a never-failing’ source of 
inspiration to generations that’ follow. 
Treir lives, sayings, writings and deeds are 
like lights in a dark night to a wayfarer. 
But these are no ordinary, epheméral lights. 
They 
their birth and death. Their own countries 
and the world at large see their light “a 
thcusand years later,” which gives 
to innumerable hedrts.” 
blessed ones who add their “bundle(s) to 
the granary of human spirit” and say, their 
“werd(s) in civilization.” 

Modern India-was blessed with "two 
such immortals. One was Mohandas Karam- 
chand Gandhi (1869-1948) in whom the 
ascetic genius of India reached its culmina- 
tion The ‘other was Rabindranath Tagore 


(1861-1941), the embodiment of the aesthe- 


tie genius of India. Tagore was born into 
the well-known Tagore family of North 
Calcutta (Bengal). His ‘father Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore was a socio-religious 
leader of no mean repute. The ‘Tagores 
played a vital role in the Indian Renaissance, 


~ 


illumine not only the countries of 


“solace | 
They are the’ 


the path for which’ was paved by the great 
Raja Rammohun, Roy (1774-1883). The 
Indian Renaissance, it may be noted in pass- 
ing, was “the regeneration of national life 
not only in art and literature but also in 
social, political and economic activities in 
general” (R. K. Das—‘India and a New civili- 
zation’, p. 127). 


\ Rabindranath Tagore grew ip during — 


a period of his country’s -history when the 
whole Indian atmosphere was surcharged 
with a spirit of resurgence in all walks of 
national life—social, political, ‘cultural and 
spiritual. Later on, he was one of the 
leaders of the Indian Renaissance in all its 
manifold aspects. But ‘he was, first and 
foremost, a leader of the cultural-spiritual 
regeneration, which was an integral part 
of the Indian Renaissance. “It.is”, says a 
great Indian savant and historian, “incorrect 
to call it a Hindu revival. It is really a 
cosmopolitan movement which aims at 
bringing all humanity together and hence the 
Eastern poet’s appeal has found a response” 


in some of the noblest hearts all over the ’ 


world. (J. N. Sarkar—‘India Through the 
Ages’, p. 95). 

Tagore is, in fact, much more than an 
individual. He is an institution by himself. 
Nay, he is still greater. He symbolizes a 
whole epoch in the national life of modern 
India. His name constitutes a definite land- 
mark in the Indian history of our times. Few, 
if any, individuals’ ‘in our age except 
Mahatma Gandhi have so profoundly influ- 
enced the moral, mental and spiritual out- 
look of a whole nation. No poet with the 
possible exception of Germany’s Goethe 
(d. 1832) and Italy’s Dante Alighieri (1265- 


'1321) has ever rendered a greater service to 
‘his own country and people. 


No poet, to 
our knowledge, has done a greater service 
to humanity at large. 

Tremendous, indeed, has been Tagor®’s 
impact on the mental, moral and spiritual 
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outlook of the Indian nation. To be brief, 
he belongs to the small group of earthly-im- 
mortals whose memory remains ever green 
in the posterity’s mind. Tagore’s “life and 
personality have become a fabric of India’s 
life.” His writings give expression “to the 
moods and misgivings, hopes and fears of 
millions.” A true representative of the 
universal outlook of Indian thought, the 
value of Tagore’s work “lies not in tribal 


or national characteristics, but in those ele- 


ments of universality which appeal to the 
whole world.” (Quoted from the appeal of 
the Central Committee for Tagore Centenary 
celebrations, India, d. May 14, 1959). 
The versatility of Tagore’s genius was 
. unique. An Indian admirer aptly describes 
him as the “thousand-rayed sun” (His name 
Rabindra literally means King of Suns). 
His was indeed a genius with many facets. 
He was a poet, a patriot, a philosopher, a 
social reformer, an educationist, an essayist, 
a literary critic, a dramatist, a novelist, a 
story-teller, a-political and religious thinker, 
a master musician, a consummate actor, a 
painter, an internationalist, a humanist, all 
rolled into one. Volumes could be written 
on each and every aspect of Tagore’s genius. 
We shall make an attempt in the present 
article to give an idea of the poet’s human- 
ism, his love of life and of man. ; 
Tagore’s writings reveal his inner þeing 
as nothing else does. A poet is not to be 
found in his biography, but in his poetřy. 
` Great as a poet, he was infinitely greater as 
a man. It was his constant endeavour 
throughout his long life of eighty-one years 
to bring the message of love and peace to a 
world torn by greed, jealousy and rivalry. 
His faith in the essential oneness and 
indivisibility of humanity .and in the ‘one 
world’ ideal was unshakable. He was a firm 
believer in the sublime ideals of love and 
concord, of peace, amity and brother- 


. hood. He reveals his true self in his writ~ 


ings and even a cursory perusal thereof 
shows how his heart bled for the day-to-day 
miseries and sufferings, degradations and 
humiliations of man. A “positive attitude 
of sympathy for all, even for the lowly and 
lost” permeates Tagore’s writings. He be- 
leved in each individual living his or her 


21: 


life in his or her own way. “He is”, says 


.Dr. Radhakrishnan, “the champion of the 


individual in his age-long struggle against 
the mass tyranny which crushes him...... 
Tagore is the poet of sorrow and sufferings. 
The pathos of men’s striving, the bitterness 
of life submerged in the shadows, the wasze 
and loneliness of women’s lives have found 
few more profoundly moved spectators.” 
(‘Great Indians’, p. 90). 

Tagore was fully convinced of-the fuzi- 
lity of renunciation or negation. The world 
was not a snare, its joys were no delusion 
to him. They were to him opportunities of 
self-development, paths of self-realization. 
If God can take upon Himself the bonds of 
creation, why should we—His creatures— 
fight shy of this world! To Tagore human 
relationships were the main springs of 
spiritual life. The spirit is one. It ani- 
mates all. Tagore’s Hibbert Lectures on 
the Religion of Man are an exhortation to 
realize the Supreme in the heart of us all. 
It is not necessary for a truly religious man 
to run away from the world. He should 
rather work in it with the sole object of 
creating better material and spiritual con- 
ditions. But he must work in a-spirit of 
detachment. Tagore believed that “to dwell 
in the realm of spirit does not mean that we 
should be indifferent to the realities of the 
world.” He was in this respect like Words- 
worth’s ‘skylark’: True to the kindred points 
of heaven and home.” 

In Tagore’s beautiful Sonnet “Vairagya” 
(Renunciation) God tells the man about to 
renounce the world that his wife and infant 
child were really God Himself in human 
bodies, that He was to be found in the family 
life. The man paid no heed to the voice of 
God and went away. God said with a 
sigh, “Alas! where does my devotee go leav- 
ing me behind?” 

Tagore’s writings breathe a profound 
love of life and of the beauties of sight and 
sound. He sings out in the fulness of 
heart : 


“This world I loved, ` - 

“Its memory haunts me to-day, 
“How much of (its) southern breeze 
“Filled my basket: (of flowers) !” 


+ 
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He told an admirer (Prof, Dr. M: L. Sarkar) 
ir his old age, “When I go back to my 
Creator, I shall request Him to send me 
again to this earth, which I have immensely 
er:joyed. He declared in his Sonnet “Prana” 
(Life)—-I want not to die in this. world full 
oi zharms. I would rather like to live in 
tke midst of man, if I find a corner in living 
hearts in this flowery sun-lit garden (i.e., the 
earth). Life’s sport—a sport of unions and 
seaarations—goes on ceaselessly. If I fail to 
brid a habitation for the gods by making 
garlands of the joys and sorrows of mên, I- 
would be content with a plaéé iñ your 
(iz. men’s) midst as long as I livè. - 
Tagore’s grèat Sonnet “Mukti” (Deliver- 
anze) dlearly shows that he was no escapist: 


“For me is not the salvation through 
renunciation 
‘Joys derived from Thee (God) 
‘Will animate (my) joys derived from 
sights, sounds and songs.” 


Loye for God’s creatures is but the 
Icgical outcome of a genuine love for God 
anc for the world created by Him. The 
grea. of the world are highly sensitive 
to its woes. When a Buddha preaches 
“maiiree” (friendship) or a Christ preaches 
bro:kerhood, they imply that selfless love is 
the elixir of life. Through love alone we 
can understand others. Life is not an evil. 
The world is not a delusion. In his play 
‘Prekritir Pratishodh’ Tagore shows how 
outraged nature had her revenge on the 
ascetze who tried to conquer her by break- 
ing tie bonds of human desires and affec- 
tions. "The ascetic tried to arrive at a know- 
ledge of the world by cutting himself off. 
froma it. But a little girl upset his plan and 
“brcught himself back from this region of 
abstzection into the play of life.” He dis- 
cover2d: at last that “the- great is to be. 
fourd in the small, the infinite within the 
bourcs of form and the eternal freedom of 
the saul in love.” (Radhakrishnan—Great 
Indiers’, p. 88). We must bring heaven down 
to earth and put eternity into an hour. 
God must be realized in this world. 

Ascetics, who reject life, it should be 
noted, are like cut flowers in metal vases. 
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They are beautiful to look at. But they 
wither before long as nourishment from 
mother earth is denied to them. If we 
want to be firm and rooted, we must not 
reject the nourishment from life. Asceticism 
may be necessary—it may not be—for .the 
growth of human personality. But it must 
not be confused “with a mere refusal of the 
nourishment, by which the growth is helped.” 
Religion and worship must be refleéted In 
every act of life. They must enrich thie 
hiiividn personality, müst tinge Both the in- 
ner Being and extérnal acts with the divine 
hue. 

Religion has many facets. It speaks in 
many voices. In the poet’s own words, it 
“Speaks in myriad voices, through histories 
of nations”. But it has one true voice, 
“The voice of human pity and compassion, 
of patient love” and we must listen to 
it. Because Tagore listened to this voice of 
religion, he was extremely sensitive almost 
allergic—to cruelty to man in any shape or 
form. His heart bled for afflicted humanity. 
It cried in agony to see man’s inhumanity 
to man, which “makes countless thousands 
mourn.” It is a heart lacerated by man- 
inflicted sufferings on fellow human beings 
which prompted him to protest publicly— 
he was the first Indian to do so—against the 
diabolical Jalianwalla Bagh massacre and, 
the brutal atrocities that shook the Punjab © 
for six weeks in March-April, 1919. His 
letter of protest (d. May 30, 1919) to Lord 
Chelmsfcrd, the then British Viceroy of 
India, is in a class by itself. A forthright 
condemnation of the British policy in India, 
the letter might well earn a conviction’ for 
its writer under the notorious Defence 
of India Rules. 

Rev. C. F. Andrews, an Irish missionary, 
a great friend and admirer of the poet, a 
friend of the down-trodden, poverty-stricken 
humanity—millions in India remember him 
as “Deenabandhu”, lit. a friend of the poor 
—-requested him to tone down the letter. 
Tagore only looked at him. And. what a 
look it was! Andrews writes that it was 
“Such a look as I had never seen in the eyes 
of Gurudev (lit. the reverend teacher. It 
means the poet.) before and after. He had 
written in a letter a week earlier (d. May 22, 


















“(the poet was sy cefeeriig to dis hie 
the Bengal plains where he was at 
ie); but the tyranny of (man on) 
s unbearable. ‘You are in the Punjab 
aware of her agonies. They have set 
y ribs aflame”... - 

The poet, we all know, i is 1 the worshipper 
‘of “Satyam,” "Sivam” and “Sundaram”— 
h; “Goodn s and Beauty. But he is 
hing more in “Tagore’s opinion. He 
‘must lend his hand in building up a better 
and juster world. There are occasions 
‘when he must “snatch (himself) away 
from the mere appreciation of literature”. 
‘He must not turn a deaf ear to the wails of 
niseries around him. He has no right to 
onfine himself to the ivory tower. Nor 
he be a lotus-eater. The stern reali- 
life must be faced. The poet too 
come out of his haven of isolation in 
; hour of need. He must do his best to 
‘awaken the people, to give “voice to the 
te” and “Kindle hope in the weary, 
en and withered hearts” of the count- 
millions who have been ignored, neg- 
lected and exploited for centuries. 

During the days of colonialism, many 
countries in Asia and Africa suffered from 
a callous “neglect of such minimum neces- 
of life as adequate provision for food, 
educational and medical facilities 

people”. Tagore’s heart. bled for 
the sufferers. We have it on record that 
once he actually burst into tears while 
Speaking of the scarcity of drinking water 
in rural India during summer months. 
Many perhaps do not know that Tagore was 
“a pioneer in the rural ‘uplift movement in 
India. His Sriniketan at Surul near 
_ Santiniketan bears an eloquent testimony 
_to his conception of rural welfare. He 
ngrudgingly . gave his time, energy and 
ysical resources to create self-confidence 
da sense of joy of- living in the “exploit- 
- down-trodden,. neglected and unletter- 
masses of rural India. 




































































































ligion or community. ‘He i is 








the “Pranesvara” (Lord of life) of 
“ene. He is, in other 


‘apex of God’s creation, In April, lout 


re all know, was.a believer in 
nis God is not the God of. any 
(Tägóre—“Crisis in Civilization’, Pi 






words; the Go 
Man and Tagore’s religion is the Rel 
of Man, of which he spoke in his Hil 
Lectures and which, has been . referred 
above. It is the perfection of the di 
in man. Tagore’s God does not live is 
ed in the high heavens beyond the. m 
reach. He refuses to accept. isolati 
lives in our midst as one of us. He 
his. worshipper— 












“In a poor man’s guise from doo - 
eee door I wai 
“The house that shelters the hom 


Tagore’s God enjoys the company © 
lowliest of the lowly, the humblest of- 
humble. The poet sings out— 


“When my obeisance I make to Th 
where does it $ 

“Behind all, below all, among 
desti 


Tagore’s God is with and within 
in the vices and virtues, in the sorrow: 
sufferings, in the dust and dirt of his 
life. He is man’s constant compe 
Tagore drew God and man closer to 
other. In his vision, the two merge 
make a complete entity. Tagore, in- 

words, elevated ‘humanity to a oN 
pedestal. 

Little wonder, Tagore had an un 
able faith in man—faith in the 
goodness and greatness of man. M 
to him the most sublime of all truths 


ne 


than four months before his death, 
he saw the “crumbling ruins” of the } 
civilization of the West “strewn like 
heaps of futility” around him, he firml 
fused “to commit the grievous sin of lo; 
faith in Man:’ He looked “forward t 
opening of a (new) chapter in his ¢ 
history after'the cataclysm (World 
is over and the atmosphere rende 
with the spirit of service and 



























Locatep near the town of Tula, the Museum- 
Estate of Yasnaya Polyana is one of the great 
shrines of Russian culture. Yasnaya Polyana is 
known to the world as the home of Leo Tolstoy, 
the genius of Russian literature, and the place 
where he wrote his great works. 





It is with a feeling of reverence that count- 
ess visitors set foot on the soil of Yasnaya Poly- 
a, leaving behind them the white turrets at 
the gate and walking along the roadway leading 





By A. POPOVKIN, . 
Director, Yasnaya Polyana Museum-~Estate 





Portrait of Count Leo Tolstoy by the artist Repin, 1887 


the house, where Tolstoy had lived for more 





than half a century. At the entrance, reaching 
over the terrace, stands the old, spreading elm 
tree, known as “the tree of the poor.” Under it | 
Tolstoy was wont to chat with his visitors. Quite 
recently visitors to Yasnaya Polyana _ listened 
here to I. Yegorov, one of Tolstoy’s contempo 





raries, tell of the writer’s attitude to the ordinary a 
people, and.how he enjoyed listening to folk songs © 
which the nearby peasants came to sing to him on- 


holidays. Further details were supplied by Aksinia 


lova, an elderly woman folk singer, who also 




















ent guest at Yasnaya Polyana. A the remotest recollections of Tolstoy, 
of persons, who were in close contact preserved with the greatest care. 





great Writer, Bre alive ae this day. © Visitors tarry long in each room of t 
hem are Ivan Shurayev, Tolstoy’s valet, museum. Of great interest is the writer's priv 





ulgakov, the writer’s secretary. library numbering more than 22,000 volumes in 
‘the hall, a good part of which is taken up Russian, English, French, German and other 
birchwood book-cases filled with many janguages. Many of the books contain Tolstoy’ 
umes, are Tolstoy’s hunting gun and kit. Be- margin marks and comments: yo a 
hind one of the book-cases hangs a black leather- , , ‘ 
bag, in which newspapers, magazines and mail 
from Russia as well as other lands were daily 
delivered to Yasnaya Polyana. Nearly 50,000 
letters had been received by Tolstoy from all 
parts of Russia and from abroad. 


From the hall a narrow wooden staircase 
leads to the spacious drawing-room, where Tols- 
toy bid welcome to his guests. Among them.were 
the ‘world-renowned writers Turgenev, - Chekhov 
nd Gorky, and such eminent Russian painters 
epin, Kramskoy and Nesterov. 
mone corner of the room stands a round 
mahogany table, wherein the evenings the writer’s 
family gathered. Sitting at this table, in 1895, 
‘Tolstoy read to his intimate circle his novel “Re- 
ection,” still unfinished at the time. A door 
m the drawing-room leads to the -writer’s 
tudy; where stands an old coach upholstered in 
‘oilskin, the coach on which Leo Tolstoy was born. 
Near it is an unvarnished walnut desk at which 
“Tolstoy had written many of his works. On the 
esk lies a large block of green glass, which was 

rticularly precious to Tolstoy. On it is the 

inscription: “Highly esteemed Lev Nikolayevich, 
“you share the fate of many great men marching 
“ahead of their age. Russian people will always 
“be proud, considering you their great, dear and 
beloved writer.” This was a gift to Tolstoy from 
the workers of the Maltsevo glass-works. 

In his study the writer spent the night before Nor does the visitor forget to drop into 
he abandoned Yasnaya Polyana, never to return. “vaulted room” which Tolstoy used for a stu 
“The book he had been reading that night was and where he began to write “War and Peace’ 
Dostoyevsky’s “The Brothers Karamazov” and it In this room in November, 1910, the people pai 
ies open on his desk. Adjoining his study is the their last respects to the great writer, after whic 
yriter’s bedroom. On a wall peg hangs his old his coffin was transferred to Stary Zakaz, “ir 
travel coat and a long white blouse of the style accordance with the writer’s own wish. 
he always wore. From the museum devoted to Tolstoy’s ho 
The surroundings in which the great writer surroundings, a broad path leads to the seco 
> and worked have been preserved in the wing of the house, turned into a literary muse 
ouse-museum. exactly in the same, state as they It was in this part of the estate that the sch 
sve in his life-time. All valuable relics, all of which Tolstoy founded for the peasant childre’ 
ngings, anything connected with was housed. _ 






























































Tolstoy’s grave in Yasnaya Polyana 
































ch terary legacy left by Tolstoy. Tn 
are displayed tł 






id documentary photo- 
: giving insight into the ideological con- 

tent and peculiar artistic features of Tolstoy’s 
work, 







: In this museum are ‘also collected pictures 
< of views of Yashaya Polyana and countless illus- 
‘ trations of Tolstoy’s books. 


Exhibits in the first- hall show Tolstoy’s 
father and mother, and. tell of the writer’s child- 
hood and youth. 


In the museum’s second hall visitors are 
3 acquainted with Tolstoy’s early literary career, 
- his life in the Caucasus and his taking part in 
othe Crimean War. 


i Passing through other: halls visitors learn 
_ particulars regarding the writing of such of Tols- 
_ toy’s immortal novels as “War and Peace” and 
‘Anna Karenina.” On view here are the first edi- 
ions of these books. The last hall contains edi- 
ions of Tolstoy’s writings published in the langu- 

ges of the various nationalities of the USSR and 
other countries. 





WHAT THE U.S. LEARNED FROM ITS 1960 CENSUS 


_ Figures recently released by the United States 
Bureau of Census show that the official 1960 
population of the 50 States is 179,323,175, an 
increase of nearly 28 million persons—or 18.5 
_ per cent—in the last decade, This increase is 
almost equal to the total. population of the 
: United States 100 years ago. 

_As impottant as the growth revealed by the 
‘Reures secured through the interviews of 150,000 
enumerators are the changes in the patterns of 
growth. The large city has evidently passed its 
apex. Since the first decennial census made in 
1790, cities have shown a steady increase. This 
year, populations of the large cities have taken a 
_downward turn with a few exceptions. In all but 
one of the 15 largest U.S. metropolitan areas the 
central city has lost ‘population. Los Angeles, 
omnia, is the e and while the city’ 

in 












and copies of 
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genius of literature: 

Visitors also long admire the beaut 
scenery around Yasnaya Polyana. Near the Stary 
Zakaz is the oak and lime copse. called Chepizh 
where Tolstoy loved to take strolls t lead: 
a path to his favourite bench put. togel 
birchwood on instructions of his wife 
the end of his life. 

The visitor is made familiar with those n 
of nature which were with unexcelled mastery 
described by Tolstoy in his works. 

Having declared Leo ‘olstoy’s- ‘museu 
estate a cultural and historical treasure-ho 
the people, the Soviet Government shows cor 
tant concern for its preservation. Completely 
stored after the destruction wrought by 
German Fascists, Yasnaya Polyana today is 
place of pilgrimage, to which are drawn Soviet 
people as well as great numbers of guests from: 
other lands. In 1959 Yasnaya Polyana was vis 
by 110,000 persons. The number of visito 
the summer of the current year ran almost 


90,000. 
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82.5 per cent. Approximately two-thirds of tl 
total population gain in the U.S. was registere 
in the suburbs surroundir 
small. The city has bee 
tant as a place of work 
larity as a place t 















are offered for this 
change—families of all economic levels seek less 
congestion, better schools, a lawn and a- garden, : 
lower rent; and many purchase their own homes 
with the aid of long-term mo: ected by 
government regul 
helped : to make subur 
suburbanites drive to work. 
these vast residential ar 
has made: -housing 




















factor emerging: from 

us figures is the-movement towards 
‘copulation of the Western States has 
arly 38 per cent, more than twice the 


The total number of representatives is fixed 
435. California, the large Western State situa 
on the Pacific Ocean, with a population in 
of 48.5 per cent will gain eight seats whe 


Carrying a satchel filled with Census froms, an enumerator 
starts on her interviews 


The enumerator assigned to the Florida trailer park does her 
‘interviewing out of doors 


è. . These major population changes next insesi] election. is held: in Nove 








78.2 per cent and will be entitled to four more determine apportionment of the seats to the 
seats in the U.S, House of Representatives, House of Representatives, demands have arisen 





This couple informed the Census taker that 

When the Census taker called at this Mary- their permanent residence is a Yacht on the i 

land Farm, she found the farmer and his Potomac River, Virginia 
son at work in the field 





A tourist arriving in her automobile receives 
An apartment dweller answers queries a special Census form 
‘about the age, sex, race and marital z ; 7 a 
Bie © BER es i l for more information concerning the nature and 
status of the members of her household ; 

; nseds of the people of the U.S. as the country. 
While the census provided for in the U.S. has grown. The first housing census was madè- 


Constitution was originally planned solely to in 1940. This year’s housing survey—the most 












































extensive ever made—sought information from 
lders about home ownership, household 
iences, family income, occupations, levels 
education and related data. One household in 
‘was sampled and asked to complete the long 
vestionnarie. The individuals identity dis- 
ppears into the mass of statistics derived from 
‘the information gathered and his privacy is pro- 
tected by law. Most Americans were aware that 
the questions had been carefully drafted to reveal 
“regional needs in housing, public schools, high- 
< ways, < loeations of factories, playgrounds and 
“many public services needed in expanding areas. 
The latest and fastest electronic devices for 
processing and tabulating data are being used by 
the Bureau of Census in evaluating the 1960 
Census. While the head count is completed it will 
“be many months before tabulations are released 
on the changes taking place in American modes 
of living. Educators, sociologists, businessmen, 
_ legislators, manufacturers, pubiic utilities com- 
-panies and countless others who have a part in 
“planning America’s future are awaiting a look 
at the new portrait of the U.S. 

The 18th decennial census recently com- 
“pleted in the United States by the Bureau of 
Census reveals that the official 1960 population of 

the 50 States is 179,323,175, an increase of 

nearly 28 million persons—or 18.5 per cent in 
the last decade. This increase is almost equal to 
the total population of the U.S. 100 years ago. 
‘This census included a comprehensive housing 
survey and required the services of 150,000 enu- 
-—merators and ‘intricate electronic processing 




























The Chinese proprietor of a city laund> 
the rooms in his home for 4 
enumerator 


counts 


equipment. The accompanying photographs : 
some census takers on calls at diverse hous 
throughout the country and reflect a cross se 
of how Americans live. 
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onted with the mutiny in the Force Publique 
the one hand and by Belgian armed inter- 
fionon the other, the infant Republic of the 
120-looked to the outside world for assistance. 
In the first days of the aggression the Prime 
‘ster, “Mr. Lumumba, did not precisely know 
which source succour was most likely to 
He sent feelers to Washington as well as 
sow for help. He also looked up to the 
pendent African states for assistance. 


We have seen that from the very beginning 
nited States was against ‘the idea of unila- 
| help being extended to the Congo Govern- 
t; it was in favour of assistance being routed 
gh the United Nations. The American 
ety was to keep the Soviets out of the Congo, 
a geographically belongs to the heart of the 
can Continent. The Soviet Government was, 
i the outset, rather loudly sympathetic to 
nationalist. forces represented by Patrice 
umba; and the first official statement issued 
Moscow on the Congo. crisis contained a 
: offer of unilateral aid. Thus the two major 
rs, the United States and the Soviet Union, 
F approaching the Congo crisis from two 
site angles; each was more anxious to keep 
“her. out of the Congo than to put Humpty- 
y together. again. 
















THE CONGO STORY* 
4. Role of the U.S. and the USSR. 





By CHANAKYA SEN 


has taken place in the international balance o 
power. : n 
The world in 1960 was very different from 
what it was ten years before. In 1950, the 
United States was able to mobilize the United 
Nations in support of the military action it had 
taken unilaterally in Korea. The Soviet Unio 
was then boycotting the Security Council. As soon 
as news reached the White House that the North 
Koreans had crossed the border into South, 
President Truman ordered the American forces 
in Japan to war; simultaneously the Sixth Fleet. 
was ordered to patrol the China Straits, and 
Formosa was immunized from an attack from the 
Chinese mainland. The Securty Council met 
twenty-four hours later, and in the absence of th 
Russian veto, the American action was over 
whelmingly approved. Within a few weeks the” 
majority of the member-countries of the United 










Nations rallied behind. the United States an 
many as sixteen of. them sent combat troops | 

































cause, 
combined stand of the 
Soviet Union against the 

The United Nations su 


Nations reverts 
| the two major 
rs do not stand jointly behind it. This is 
of the fundamental metamorp 















"This is the fourth article by Chanakya Sen 
e Congo; it gives a factual analysis of the 
played by the world’s two- great powers 
mgo c xt article, the 


where it has 











amon minimum progr 
two. major power: 
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afiairs in any part of the world. In between them 
has grown today -the undefined “third force” 
comprising the non-aligned nations. But this 
third force only constitutes moral persuasion, it 
lacks the tools, economic as well as military, to 
decide an international issue without the co- 
operation of the two major powers. In the Congo, 
the ‘non-aligned countries have been unable to 
play an effective role because, unlike in Egypt in 
1956, they could not bring the two major powers 
together. Thus, the cold-war between America 
and Russia, intensified beyond measure since 
the break-up of the Paris Summit in May, 1960, 
was the doom of the Congo. The present quiet 
‘search for a new policy i in Washington is aimed 
at building up a “consensus” of objectives 
acceptable to the two major powers. If these 
moves succeed there may: still be hope for the 
Congo. 

On November 11, 1956, the New York 
Times, reviewing the dramatic developments in 
Egypt, said: “Washington stands caught in a 
cross-fire of interests; the alliance between Britain 
and France; a moral commitment to help either 
Israel or Egypt in case of aggression; the need to 
retain the friendship of the Arabs for military 
and economic reasons, and, above all, the stra- 
tegic need to prevent Russia from achieving its 
goal. in the Middle East”. And it went on to say 
that the cumulative effect of the previous week’s 
developments “added up to a major defeat for 
Britain and France and, to a lesser extent, Israel. 
It was plain’ that the combination of Russian 
threats and U.S. and U.N. criticism had forced 
London to back down and Paris had to follow 
suit. In the end, Israel was unable to go it 
alone.” 

In the Congo, tie United States faced an 
almost similar dilemma. It was allied to Belgium 
through the North Atlantic Treaty; the army 


that Belgium was sending back to the Congo was _ 


carrying either American arms or arms purchased 
with American money; the Congo was as strate- 
gically important in 1960 as Egypt had. been in 
1956—there was in fact greater American finan- 
cial investment in the Congo than in Egypt. And 
the paramount need once again was to keep the 
Soviet Union out of the heart of Black Africa. 
And yet ihe United States did not care this time 
to work out a United Nations programme in the 
Congo in co-operation with the Soviet Union. 
Nor was this possible in the context of the events 


of the preceding four of five months. U.<.- 
Soviet relations were at the lowest ebb ever wacn 
the Congo crisis broke out, and the two nativas 
were hardly on diplomatic speaking terms. TLe 
Soviet Union was trying to implicate the United 
States in every conceivable trouble that brole 
out in any part of the world. After the U-2 iL- 
cident and the tragic consequences that followed, 
the United States considered it below its digrivy 
to seek Soviet co-operation on any issue whats - 
ever. Thus the two powers acted in mutual iscla- 
tion. The United States wanted the United Natiors 
to play a constructive role in the Congo but wes 
unable to secure for it a mandate which co1d 
have earned the world organization the whcl- 
hearted and complete co-operation of the nor- 
aligned nations. With all good intentions ke 
United States actually turned out-to be backiag, 
however indirectly, the forces of Belgian colon - 
alism and local reaction. The Soviet Union, oa 
its own part, sought to introduce as much h2ct 
and hatred into the Congo as it possibly coud; 
its obvious objective was to convince African 
nationalist opinion of the “diabolical imperia ict 
designs” of the Unted States and thus win a biz 
propaganda battle in Africa rather than to ry 
to help the Congo back to its feet. 

The first Soviet statement on the Congo v'as 
issued by the Foreign Minister, Mr. Gromykc, 
in Moscow on July 13. It accused Belgium, the 
United Kingdom, France, the United States and 
West Germany, as well as NATO as a whole, ci 
“aggression” against the Congo. ‘The note sail 
that “immediately after the proclamation of the 
independence of the Congo, the officials of ihe 
former Belgian colonial administration ... . w-ta 
the direct participation of the diplomatic re- 
presentatives of . . . . the U.S,A., Britain ant 
France, in contravention of international law and 
the United Nations Charter, undertook measures 
directed at the undermining- of the sovereigrt~ 
and the liquidation of the independence of the 
young Congolese state.” The incidents of the pasz 
few weeks, the note said, “soon assumed an anii- 
colonialist character” whereupon “ultra-reacticn- 
aries backed by large foreign monopolies, orga- 
nized panic among the Europeans in the Cong? 
with the aim of “artificially creating a pretex- 
for armed intervention.” The note then went o£ 
to allege that the United States was intending te 
use in the Congo an infantry division which was 
then posted in Western Germany. “It is’ intendac. 
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tc be used to suppress the struggling Congolese 
people .... Nor can one disregard reports that 
the United States Ambassador in the Congo... .. 
is at the moment in Leopoldville interfering in 
ths domestic affairs of the Congo and is making 
use of the presence there of the United Nations 
Deputy-Secretary-General, the American Bunche, 
to ‘work out plans to expand the intervention of 
the Western powers .. . . under the United 
Nations Flag.” 
the -Western powers of the “heavy responsibility” 
assumed by them and demanded’ that “in view 
of the serious situation .... the United Nations 
should take“immediate steps to put and end to 
the aggression in the Congo.” 

-From the 


very. beginning, therefore, the 


Soviet Union regarded - the U.S. as a country. 


Girectly involved in the Congo and it sought to 
give the, impression to Africans that the United 
States Government was at the back of Belgium’s 
armed intervention. 


The United States waited for the first meet- 
ing of the Security Council to reply to the Soviet 
charge. The Council met in New York on July 
i3, at Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s request to discuss 
the Congo situation. The Secretary-General had 
circulated two cables he had received from Mr. 
Kasavubu and Mr. Lumumba. The second was a 
confirmation of the first. It had specified that the 
Congolese ` Government had appealed to the 
United Nations for help “not to restore the 

. internal situation in the Congo but rather to 
protect the country against an act of aggression 
committed by the’ Belgian metropolitan forces.” 
The cable had also said that if the United Nations 
did not ‘rush help immediately the Congo Govern- 
ment would be “compelled to appeal to the 
Sandung Treaty powers”. 


The initiative of asking for a mandate from 
che Security Council, was thus left with the 
Secretary-General. He had summoned the Council 
himself in the light of the Congo’s urgent request 
for succour, and, in his opening statement; . he 
outlined the principles which should guide any 
action .undertaken by the United Nations. Three 
of these principles were that Belgian troops must 
withdraw from the Congo, the U.N. troops would 
riot use force’ except in self-defence and would 
not be a party to internal conflicts in the Congo, 
and that the U.N. Force should be composed of 
contributions from the smaller nations—‘no 


-bers of the 


The Soviet Government warned ` 
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forces belonging: to ‘other members of the 
Security Council should be used.” 

~ One of the main questions before the mem- 
Council was whether Belgium had 
committed an-act of aggression by its military 
intervention in the Congo. The Soviet delegate 
said it had, while -the American representative 
asserted that it had not. Mr. Cabot Lodge, 
American Ambassador to the United Nations, 
categorically declared that no aggression had 
been committed by Belgium although. “certain 
aspects emerge from the confusion which do 
justify speedy U.N. action.” It would be futile, 
even. positively harmful, to seek to apportion 
blame for what had happened, he added, and the 
United Nations should act because “the duly con- 
stituted Congolese Government -had asked for 
urgent U.N. aid.” The Soviet delegate, Mr. 
Sobolev, ,repeated the charges of “collective 
Western aggression” in the Congo, and Mr. Lodge 
intervened to refute “the outrageous and untrue 
statements of the Soviet representative”. He 
rejected the charge that the United States Govern-. 
ment had undertaken measures to liquidate the 
Congo’s independence and that American forces - 
in West Germany ‘were preparing to leave for the 
Congo. 

The Council had before it a joint resolution 
put forward by Tunisia and Ceylon. It called 
for the withdrawal of Belgian troops from Congo- 
lese territory and asked the Secretary-General 
to take the necessary measures to furnish the 
Congolese Government with military help as well 
as technical assistance. The Soviet delegate 
brought forth several fundamental amendments 
to this resolution, the purpose of which was to 
condemn Belgium for armed aggression, to urge 
the immediate withdrawal of Belgian forces and 
to stipulate that military assistance to the Congo 
should be supplied only by African states. The 
Soviet amendments were defeated and the Ceylon- 
Tunisian resolution was adopted by the Council 
by eight votes to nil. It was supported both by 
the Soviet Union dnd the United States, while 
Britaii, France and the Formosan representatives 
abstained. 

But even the joint support of the United 
States and the Soviet Union for the resolution 
did not imply a common acceptable programme. 
For Mr. Lodge hastened to explain, in a state- 
ment, that although the United States had voted 
for the resolution it had serious doubts about the 
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` consisting of Tunisians and Moroccans, arrived 
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wisdom of the first operative paragraph which 
called on Belgium to withdraw her troops from 
the territory of the Congolese Republic. Mr. 
Lodge added that the United States “expressly 
interprets” the call for withdrawal “as being 
contingent upon the successful carrying out by 
the United Nations of the second paragraph of 
the resolution” which provided for U.N. assis- 
tance. In other words, the United States was not 
prepared to see Belgian troops withdrawn from the 
Congo until the U.N. troops had effectively taken 
over the task of maintaining law and order. Mr. 
Lodge explained thatthe United Nations “must 
not contribute to the perpetuation of public - dis- 
order by insisting upon the withdrawal of mili- 
tary units capable of assisting in the protecton 


of life and property without establishment of 


alternative methods.” The United States “has 
confidence that the Government of Belgium will 
co-operate wholeheartedly with the United Nations 
along these lines.” 

Mr. Sobolev, approached by eqn 
made it clear, on the other hand, that he inter- 
preted the resolution in exactly the opposite 
sense. For him there was no connection between 
the first two paragraphs of the resolution and 


Belgian troops must be withdrawn at once and 


unconditionally. 

Thus, at theend of the first meeting of the 
Security Council, which had sanctioned the imme- 
diate despatch of a U.N. Force to the Congo, the 
United States and the Soviet Union stood as 
widely apart from each other as they had been 
since the May Summit. While the United States 
regarded Belgian armed intervention in the 
Congo as an act purely in the interest of law and 
order and to ameliorate human suffering, to the 
Soviet‘ Union it was nothing but naked a 
tic ageression. 

The task of putting through the U.N. action 
in the Congo fell upon Dr. Ralph Bunche, Ameri- 
can Negro and Nobel Peace prize-winner, whom 
the Soviet Government. had already attacked as 
an agent of the American Government rather than 
of the world-organization. The first U.N. troops 


in American aircraft at Leopoldville on July 15; 
the same day emergency food ‘supplies from the 
United States also began to arrive by air. Both 
Belgium and the provincial authorities in Katanga 
not only objected to United Nations intervention 


to restore the Congo’s unity and integrity; the 
A : 
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Katanga -Government, from the `> beginning, 
threatened complete non-co-operation with the 
United Nations. Mr. Tshombe began to accuse 
Mr. Lumumba of entertaining ` pro-Communist 
sympathies, It was at this stage that the Soviet 
Government published the text of a message sent 
by Mr. Khrushchev int reply to, a letter received 
by him from Mr. Kasavubu and Mr. Lumumba 
on July :14. 

The two Congolese leaders had asked Mr. 
Khrushchev to follow keenly, the developments in 
the Congo and said that they might be compelled 
to ask “for the Soviet Union’s intervention un- 
less the Western camp discontinues their aggres- 
sion against the sovereignty of the Congo Repub- 
lic.” They declared that the territory of the Congo 
State was “occupied by Belgian troops and the 
lives of the President of the Republic and the 
Prime Minister are in danger.” 

Mr. Khrushchev, in his era to 
keep a close eye on developments in the Congo 
and offered to interpret them for the two Congo- 
lese leaders. “It is not difficult to see that those 
who have undertaken armed intervention... . 
and those who have egged the Belgians on, want 
to deal a blow at all the African peoples and 
want to preserve imperialism and slavery. Your 
struggle is the struggle of millions upon millions 
of people in Africa, Asia and Latin America.” 


He reminded the Congolese leaders that 
their enemy was no longer Belgium alone but also 
the big American, British and West German 
monopolies. The Soviet Prime Minister then 
offered to come to the aid of the Congo State by 
unilateral action outside the United Nations if the 
United Nations failed to carry out its mandate. 
“If aggression were to continue . . ...- the Soviet 
Government declares that the necessity would 
arise for more effective - masures both by the 
United Nations and by the peace-loving states 
....» If the states that are directly involved in 
imperialist aggression against the Congo Repub- 
lic and those that are egging them on this, conti- 
nue their criminal actions, the Soviet Union will 


_ not hesitate to take the most resolute measures to 
out short aggression 


The Congolese Govern- 
ment may rest assured that the Soviet Govern- 
ment will render‘ the Congo Republic all the assis- 
tance which may be necessary fer the aims of 
their just cause.’ 

In Washington, the State Department died 
a statement deploring Mr. Khrushchev’s message. 
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it said, “the United States Government deplores 
the intemperate, misleading and irresponsible 
statements contained in Mr. Khrushchev’s mes- 
sage. This is yet another example of the current 
Soviet attempt to inflame the international at- 
mosphere.” i 

Events moved swiftly in the next few days 
and with each, the situation in the Congo became 
more complex and confused. The Congo Govern- 
ment broke off diplomatic relations with Belgium, 
which the Belgians refused to accept, and the 
Belgian Ambassador continued to stay on in Leo- 
poldville even after formal severance of relations. 
The Belgian Cabinet began to send men of posi- 
tion to Katanga to advise the authorities there on 
political, economic and military re-organization. 
Belgian reinforcements began to pour into the 

Congo and clashes between Belgian troops and 
Congolese soldiers continued. Reports began to 
circulate from Brussels and Katanga that the 
Government headed by ‘Mr. Lumumba had al- 
ready started getting arms supplies from the 
Soviet Union or the East-European countries. 
These reports were, however, denied by the 
United Nations. On July 17, Mr. Lumumba, none- 
theless, sent a letter to Dr. Bunche declaring that 
the Congolese Government would call for Soviet 
help unless the United Nations Command brought 
about the withdrawal of Belgian forces within 
seventy-two hours. 
. Tt was evident that the infant Government 
of the Congo Republic tried to play on the cold- 
war between the two major powers.and. even 
thought that it could frighten the United States 
by leaning towards the Soviet Union. But there 
was also some’ solid hope in Leopoldville that 
the Soviet Union and the independent states of 
Africa might intervene on behalf of the Central 
Government, if the United Nations -proved to be 
ineffective in carrying out its mandate. 

Dr. Bunche conveyed to Mr. Lumumba the 
strong disapproval of the United Nations Com- 
mand of any move to ask for Soviet troops. On 
-July 18, the Congolese Senate adopted a resolu- 
tion rejecting any eventual Russian intervention 
in the country’s internal affairs. While this por- 
tion of the resolution was played up in the 
Western Press, the other portion which fequally 
strongly demanded the withdrawal of Belgian 
troops within twelve hours and the despatch of 
U.N. troops to Katanga, was either ‘ignored or 
played down, 
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On July 19, the Soviet Government sent é 
protest to Washington about the reported arriva 
in Leopoldville of twenty American servicemen 
The note of protest said that if these men were 
not withdrawn at once, the Soviet Union would 
be “compelled to draw the appropriate conclu- 
sions for its own actions”. The State Department 
hastened to explain that the American personnel 
in the Congo were only.technical people looking 
after U.S. aircraft which had been lent to the U.N. 
Command for the airlift of soldiers and essential 
supplies and that the Soviet’ note was a mere 
attempt to confuse issues and to create a situation 
in which it could obstruct the United Nations 
action. Soviet aircraft also were being used at this 
time for the despatch of food and U.N. troops to 
the Congo. 

On July 20, Mr. Lumumba announced that 
his Government had decided to make “an imme- 
diate appeal for Russian troops or those of any 
Afro-Asiart nation” but he would wait for the 
‘result of the second meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil which Mr. Hammarskjoeld had -called to con- 
sider his first report on the’ Congo situation. At 
a press conference in Leopoldville, the Congolese 
Prime Minister complained that the U.N. Com- 
mand had done nothing to secure the withdrawal 
of the Belgian forces or to put an end to the 
secessionist activities in Katanga. He explained 
that an eventual appeal to the U.S.S.R. would not 
imply any change in the Congo’s foreign policy 
which continued to be one of strict neutrality 
and, non-involvement in the cold-war; if the 
United States was “ready to help us in the way 
we wish, we should be grateful”. : 

When the Security Council met for a second 
time, on July 20, to discuss the Congo, the Soviet 
Union and the United States had fallen further 
apart, -if that were possible. The Soviet delegate 
pointed to the continued Belgian aggressión 
against the Congo and accused the United States 
of extending U.N. cover for the restoration of 
Belgium’s colonial role.. In a resolution he asked 
for the immediate ending of the armed interven- 
tion against the Congo Republic, withdrawal 
within three days of all the aggressive forces from 
the country, and respect by all United Nations 
members for the territorial integrity of the Congo 
State. Repeating the threat of unilateral interven- 
tion, the Soviet delegate said, “Should the aggres- 
sion continue, then, naturally, the question will 
arise of the need to take more effective measures 
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both by the United Natiotis and by the peace- 
loving states which sympathize with the Congo's 
cause.” ei, ase a 
For the United States, Mr. Cabot Lodge 
defended the United Nations’ action in the Congo 
and expressed America’s readiness to help in that 
' action as far as possible. He was less categorical 
on the withdrawal of the Belgian troops. “We can 
understand the fears of the Congo leaders when 
troops of the former administering power returned 
to the Congo. We can understand equally well 
the anxieties of the people and Government of 
Truly the atrocities committed 
are deplorable.” Mr. Lodge then went on to 
reply to the Soviet charge and said that the 
American technical personnel were in the Congo 
at the specific request of the United Nations and 
they would stay there only as long as they were 
required to support the U.N. efforts. 
Mr. Lodge then made a policy declaration: 
If the Soviet Union chose to intervene outside 
ithe United Nations in the Congo, the United 
States would not stand idly by to watch that inter- 
vention. In that event, the United States “with 
other U.N. members” would do “whatever may 
be necessary to prevent the intrusion of any mili- 
tary force not requested ‘by the United Nations.” 
The Tunisian resolution which the Council 
adopted this time, after rejecting the Soviet one, 
called for the “speedy” withdrawal of the Belgian 
forces and authorized the Secretary-General to 
continue to take measures under the mandate 
- given to him on July 14. The resolution asked all 
“member-countries “to refrain from any action 
which might tend to impede the restoration of 
law and order and the exercise by the Government 
of the Congo of its authority, and also to refrain 
from any action which might undermine the terri- 
torial integrity and political independence of the 
Congo Republic.” 


During the debate Afro-Asian members re- 
peatedly pointed to the danger of importing the 
cold-war into the Congo crisis, but this earnest 

“plea had little apparent effect on the delegates of 
the United States and the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet representative, replying to Mr. Cabot 
Lodge’s speech, said the United States would be 
tremendously mistaken if it thought that it could 
“bully” the Soviet Union “over the Congo”. 
Mr. Lodge retorted that his Government stood by 
the warning it had issued against unilateral inter- 
vention by Russia. 
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On July 24, Mr. Lumumba arrived in New 
York. 

When the ‘Security Council was in session 
Mr. Lumumba had asked for a postponement so 
that he could personally present his Government’s 
casé. This was rejected by the Chairman of the 
Council, 4 Latin-American delegate, on the plea 
that it Soild only delay the Council’s proceed- 
ings. But Myr. Haritmarskjoeld postponed his 
departure for the Congo for an opportunity for 
talks with the Congolese Premier. Mr. Lumumba 
was, rather curiously, accompanied by a Ameri- 
can businessman named Mr. Edgar Detwiler, 
with whom he had just signed a fifty-year con- 
tract for the economic development of the Congo. 
This was an interesting side-issue to the melan- 
choly Congo story. Mr. Detwiler had gone to 
Leopoldville in the midst of the confusion and had 
offered to invest, in co-operation with other inter- 
national organizations, 2,000 million dollars on 
several economic development projects in the 
Congo. This offer created considerable disquiet 
in the Katanga business circles which include a 
number of world-wide American firms. It, how- 
ever, transpired a few days later that “agreement” 
arrived at between Mr. Detwiler and Mr. Lumumba 
was only on “in principle”; in any case, it 
could not be implemented “unless it was approved 
by the Cabinet and Parliament and until peace 
was restored. S3 


Immediately after his arrival in New York, 
Mr. Lumumba went into conference with Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld. In the Congo at that time Mr. 
Tshombe had announced his decision to oppose 
with force any U.N. attempt to land troops in his 
province. While Mr. Hammarskjoeld left for Leo- 
poldville, Mr. Lumumba arrived in Washington 
for talks with the Secretary of State, Mr. Herter, 
and officials of the ‘World Bank. 

Belgian newspapers expressed the strongest 
indignation at the honour shown to Mr. Lumumba 
by the United States Government. One of them 
asked how the United States would react if the 
Belgian Foreign Minister were to organize a re- 
ception and a parade in honour of Fidel Castro. 
The Belgian anger was over the hospitality ex- 
tended to Mr. Lumumba by the | United States 
Government who was staying at Blair House, the 
official guest-house in Washington. 

After Mr. Lumumba’s talks with officials of 
the State Department a communique was issued 
saying that the Congolese Prime Minister had 
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emphasized. the importance his Government 
attached to the “ ‘prompt and complete evacuation 
af all Belgian troops in the Congo”. He had also 
stressed the Congo’s urgent need for technical 
and economic assistance. Mr. Herter, on his own 
part, “had stressed on America’s confidence in the 
United Nations to deal with all these questions 
and had assured the Prime Minister that the 
United States was prepared to make availalble to 
the U.N. its share of-the necessary technical and 
financial help. 

The Congolese Prime Minister told corres- 
pondents that from his talks with the American 
Government he understood that the United States 
would not support the “independence” of Katanga. 
A State Department spokesman, however, hastened 
to make it clear that the question of Katanga had 
rot come up during Mr. Lumumba’s talks with 
the American Government. The United States, 
he said, hoped that the matter of Katanga could 
be. “peaceably settled within the Congo itself” A 

The success of the U.N. mission in the 
Congo at this time hinged on one question: 
Whether U.N. troops were going to be sent into 
Katanga. When’ Mr. Hammarskjoeld was having 
delicate , negotiations with the Katanga leaders 
and the apprehension arose in Leopoldville that 
he was not acting with*sufficient determination, 
the Soviet Government intervened with another 
statement on the Congo situation on July 31, re- 
minding that Belgian aggression had not. yet 
stopped, that it was, in fact, cofitinuing with all 
its dangerous consequences, and repeating that 
“the Soviet Government will not hesitate to` take 
resolute measures to rebuff the aggressors who 
are acting with the encouragement of all the 
colonialist N.A.T.O. powers.” 

The American reaction came from the g: 


cial spokesman of the State Department who des- , 


cribed the Soviet statement as another “recklessly 
Irresponsible”. outburst whose only purpose was 
žo “add to the problems of those who are 
seriously trying to restore peace and order in the 
Congo”. 

The manner in which the U.N. Command in 
the Congo arrived at an understanding with Mr. 
Tshombe before the U.N. troops, consisting only 
of the Swedish’ contingent, was despatched to 
Xatanga on August .12, led to a serious breach 
between Mr. Hammarskjoeld and Mr. Lumumba. 
The Congolese Prime Minister’s demand had been 
chat the United Nations should send its forces to 
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Katanga without regard to the sentiments of Mr. 
Tshombe who had defied the authority of the 
Central Government and thus flouted the first 
resolution of the Security Council upholding the 
unity and territorial integrity of the Congo. But 
Mr. Tshombe, with Belgian support, had been 
determined to oppose the entry of U.N. troops 
with force, and Mr. Hammarskjoeld was faced 
with a situation involving bloodshed and was 
guided by that paragraph a the Council’s resolu- 
tion, which forbade the United Nations from inter- 
fering in the Congo’s internal affairs. 

- However, Mr. Lumumba strongly criticized 
Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s handling of the Katanga 
situation, and on August 13, accused the U.N. 
Secretary-General of “manoeuvres” with the 
Belgians since he had gone into Katanga the pre- 
vious day accompanied by ‘white’ troops only. 

The rift between Mr. Lumumba and Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld was a turning point in the turbu- 
lent affairs of the Congo. Mr. Hammarskjoeld 
evidently resented the charges made against him 
not only by Mr. Lumumba but also leaders ` of 
various Afro-Asian countries, and, of course, by 
the Soviet Union, that he was colluding with 
Belgium and her “stooges” in ‘the Congo. The 
rift went on widening as Mr. Tshombe sought 
international recognition of Katanga’s indepen- 
dence, and as relations between Mr. Lumumba 


and Mr. Kasavubu began to be strained. 


When the Security Council met again on 
August 21, Mr. Hammarskjoeld reported on his 
differences with Mr. Lumumba and justified his 
interpretation of the Security Councils resolu- 
tions, particularly, his refusal to use U.N. troops 
to interfere in the dispute between the Central 
Government and Katanga. He said that the allega- 
tions against him were unprecedented and they 
créated a very delicate situation affecting the 
dignity of the United Nations. He announced 
that he would welcome an advisory committee on 
the Congo which should be formed from coun- 
tries contributing to the U.N. Force. 

At this meeting of the Security Council, the 
Soviet Union strongly denounced the manner in 
which the Secretary-General had handled the 
Katanga situation. Mr. Kuznetsov, the Soviet re- 
presentative, said there were still more than 
three thousand Belgian troops in Katanga- and 
alleged that Mr. Hammarskjoeld was planning to 
set up a sort of a “foreign legion” in Katanga 
made up of volunteers from the NATO countries. 
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The Soviet delegate formally proposed that re- 
presentatives of countries which had contributed 
troops to the U.N. Force in the Congo should 
form a Committee to work with Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld. The aim should be to ensure,. without 
delay, the execution of the Security Council’s re- 
solutions, including the withdrawal of Belgian 
troops and safeguarding of the Congo’s terri- 
‘orial integrity and political independence. The 
resolution proposed that the Committee 
consult with Mr. Lumumba’s Government. 
Th» Soviet resolution ‘was rejected after it 
iad been vehemently opposed by the United States 
and. other Western powers. Mr. Cabot Lodge 
expressed full support for Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s 
action and warmly congratulated Belgium on her 
“co-operation” with the United Nations Command. 
The Council did not pass any resolution because 
it had become quite clear that the Soviet Union 
would veto any proposal which did not strengthen 
the position of Mr. Lumumba’s Government. 
Moreover, the Western powers had nothing new 
‘o offer at.this stage. The meeting was adjourned 
after the majority of the members had given their 
full support to the Secretary-General for. his 
policies in the Congo. For the first time, there 
was jubilation in Katanga as well as in Brussels 
over the deliberations of the Security Council 
since the Congo crisis had burst upon the inter- 


national scene. 

The situation in the Congo continued to 
worsen. Early in September, Mr. Kasavubu 
made a mysterious journey to Brazzaville, capital 
of the former French Congo, and upon his return 
:o Leopoldville he suddenly issued a proclamation 
lismissing Mr. Lumumba from premiership and 
appointing Mr. Joseph Ileo, ‘President of the 
Senate, as Prime Minister. Mr. Lumumba 
immediately reacted by dismissing President 
Kasavubu himself an action that was approved 
within twenty-four hours by the Cabinet and the 
chamber of Representatives, although Western 
correspondents said that it did not have the re- 
quired quorum. The BBC correspondent in 
Brazzaville said in a despatch on September 6, 
that in the initial stages of the quarrel between 
the Prime: Minister and the President, 
Lumumba had the upper hand because he “con- 
trols the radio and probably most of the troops 
in Leopoldville .... The Opposition is dis- 
organized and afraid. The legal position is 
obscure . . . . There is no Constitution for the 
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Congo yet, only a Provisional Law . .-. . The 
powers of the President are not clearly defined.’ 
At this juncture the United Nations Commanc 
in Leopoldville began to intervene in a manner 
which had the effect of strengthening the hands 
of Mr. Kasavubu. After the Prime Minister had 
made three broadcasts in a day, the U.N. 
Command suddenly took over Leopoldville Radic 
and prevented Mr. Lumumba from going to the 
microphone for a fourth time. The U.N. Command 
also took over all the airfields in the Congo, 
except those in Katanga. The BBC correspondent 
in the Congo capital reported that this move “is 
presumably to stop Mr. Lumumba using his 
fifteen Russian Ilyushins to move troops”. The 
U.N. Command, however, allowed Mr. Kasavubu 
to use the broadcasting network. | 
_ The Soviet Government came out with a 
scathing attack on the U.N. steps. On September 
8, Moscow Radio in a broadcast asked: “By 
taking over Leopoldville radio and eleven air- 
fields in the Congo whose interests were Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld and his staff trying to protect?” 
The broadcast said, the “Security Council had 
clearly stated that U.N. assistance should be 
given only to the legally constituted Government 
in ‘Leopoldville. While the U.N. Command had 
prevented Mr. Lumumba from using the broad- 
casting station, “Kasavubu is free to broadcast 
his incendiary declarations”. The Radio said, “The 
opponents of Congolese unity and independence 
are actually free-to do as they please, thanks to 
the benevolent attitude of the United Nations 
staff.” 

In his moment of desperation Mr. Lumumba 
asked military assistance from sister African 
states and demanded the withdrawal of all U.N. 
forces from the Congo. The demand was: made 
after he won a vote of confidence in the Senate 
by forty-two votes to two. He did not ask for 
Soviet intervention. 

Mr. Hammarskjoeld called a meeting of the 
Security’ Council. Requests for an urgent meeting 


„also came from Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union. 


In a statement issued on September 9, before the 
Security Council met, the Soviet Government 
attacked Mr. Hammarskjoeld for making the 
United Nations work in the -Congo to the 
advantage of the colonial powers. The Soviét 
Government demanded that the Council should 
take measures to end any form of intervention in 
the Congo’s internal affairs. U.N. troops should 
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be withdrawn ‘from all airfields and the radio- 
station should be handed back to the Congo 
Government. If the United Nations failed in its 
duty then individual states should render every 
assistance to the legal Government of the Congo. 

On September 9, the Security Council held 
what correspondents described as a crucial. session. 
Mr. Hammarskjoeld in his report proposed that 
U.N. troops should be authorized to disarm 
clashing military forces in the Congo and asked 
all states to stop giving assistance to these war- 
ring factions. He described the situation in the 
Congo as a threat to peace and security but sup- 
ported the actions of the U.N. Command in clos- 
ing the airfields and in preventing Mr. Lumumba 
from using the broadcasting station. Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld appeared to have taken the view that 
President Kasavubu had the constitutional power 
to dismiss his Prime Minister and, therefore, Mr. 
Lumumba’s status as head of. government was 
now in question. In support of his contention he 
read a letter, Mr. Lumumba had earlier addressed 
to the Security Council, and said that he inter- 
preted it as an admission that Mr. Lumumba 
could not legally depose the President. Mr. 
Lumumba had said that only the Congolese 
Parliament could depose either the President or 
the Prime Minister. . 

After a brief adjournment at the request of 
the Congolese Government who wanted to send a 
representative to take part in the debate, the Coun- 
cil met again on September 12. But by that time 
here were reports of Mr. Lumumba having been 
arrested, and the Council decided that the news 
from the Congo was changing so fast that it could 
not proceed with its debate on the situation there. 
An indefinite adjournment was proposed by the 
U.S. delegate and this was agreed to against the 
wishes of the Soviet Union. Actually, it was now 
quite evident that the Security Council could do 
nothing Ao arrest the course of events in the 
Congo: Any resolution sponsored by the Western 
powers faced the threat of a Soviet veto, whereas 
the gap between the- respective positions of 
America and Russia was so wide that nothing 
done by the one could have the support of the 
other. 

The Soviet Union, however, doggedly sought 
a resumption of the Security Council debate. Sup- 
ported by Yugoslavia, it asked for resumption 
within twenty-four hours of the adjournments but 
the move failed to gain sufficient support from 
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the other delegates. The Soviet request to the 
Chairman of the Council on September 13, was 
couched: in very strong language. It said the 
U.N. Command and the Secretary-General perso- 
nally were openly violating the Council’s resolu-. 
tions which had stipulated that help must be 
given only in consultation with the Congo Govern- 
ment. “There is a colonialist conspiracy against 
the independence and integrity of the Congo 
directed by the Belgians, their NATO allies, in 
particular, the United States, and by the U.N. 
Commarid.” ` 


In the’ Congo, it now transpired that Mr. 
Lumumba was still at large and even attended a 
joint session of Parliament on September 13, to 
rally support. While, armed: troops stood in the 
lobbies, the members voted in Mr. Lumumba’s 
favour. The joint session gave Mr. Lumumba full 
powers until a solution to the crisis was found. 
These full powers, however, were not defined. 


On the following day, the Congolese army 
seized - power. The Chief of Staff, Col. Joseph 
Mobutu, took over the Government and suspended 
from office President Kasavubu, Mr. Lumumba 
and Mr. Ileo, who had been appointed by the 
President as “Prime Minister” in Mr. Lumumba’s 
place. Col. Mobutu also suspended Parliament. - 
It was reported that the army coup had the sup- 
port of the Western powers including the United 
States. . . 


In New York, the Security Council decided 
not to allow a Congolese delegation sent by Mr. 
Lumumba to take part in the Congo debate. At 
the resumed session of the Council, the Sovie: 
delegate again attacked Mr. Hammarskjoeld as 
well as Belgium, but it was now clear that the 
Western powers, particularly the United States, 
had come to a final break with Mr. Lumumba 
and were ready to give a trial to the military 
government in the Congo. The U.S. delegate who 
described the Soviet representative’s speech as 
one of the most arrogant and critical Russian 
statements he had ever heard, said that the Govern- 
ment was standing firmly by Mr. Hammarskjoeld. 
He also attacked the Soviet action in sending mili- 
tary supplies and personne] to the Congo as con- 
trary to the letter and spirit of the Security Coun- 
cil’s resolutions. 


Almost the first thing that the military re- 
gime in the Congo did was to ask the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia and other Communist 
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countries to close their missions in Leopoldville 
within forty-eight hours and leave the country. 

Confronted with this unforseen development 
in the Congo, the Soviet Union -became even more 
ferocious in its attacks on Mr. Hammarskjoeld. 
On September 14, the Soviet delegate to the Secu- 
rity Council described the U.N. Secretary-General 
as a “conscious tool of imperialism”. Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld, flushed with anger, made an immediate, 
brief and acid reply. He said, the people of Africa 
knew his record and could form their own opi- 
nion, and asked the Soviet delegate what colonial- 
ism meant in the modern language. 

As Mr. Lumumba was under house-arrest 
in Leopoldville, the American delegate delivered 
a vitriolic attack on the Soviet Union when the 
Security Council resumed its debate on the Congo 
on September 15. He accused the Soviet Union 
of trying to set up a “satellite state” in the Congo. 
The Soviet Union, he said, had tried to disrupt 
and subvert the United Nations. If the U.N. 
effort in the Congo failed there would be no alter- 
native to unilateral action by many parties. Giv- 
ing details of his charges against the Soviet 
Union, the American delegate said that Russia 
had sent a stfeam of material and personnel: into 
the Congo to develop Soviet influence. Trucks 
supposed to be sent for peaceful purposes were, 
in fact, meant for military use outside the control 
of the U.N., and technicians sent ostensibly to 
help restore the shattered economy were to be 
used in the fighting between the Congolese fac- 
tions because that suited the Soviet aim. The 
American delegate said, “What we are witnessing 
in the Congo today is a text-book illustration of 
Soviet tactic of using legitimate nationalist move- 
ments for purposes of Soviet imperialism.” 

The United States introduced a resolution 
calling on all countries to desist from acting in- 
dependently of the United Nations in the Congo, 
and particularly to stop sending military per- 
sonnel or supplies. It also asked member-nations 
to contribute financial aid to the Congo through 
the U.N. and urged Congolese leaders to settle 
their differences. 

The Soviet Union put forward a separate ‘re- 
solution. It said, the United Nations should imme- 
diately stop interfering in the domestic affairs of 
the Congo; the legal Government should be 
allowed to exercise its rights throughout the whole 
of the country and financial aid should be 
urgently put at the disposal of the Congo Govern- 
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ment. The Soviet representative categorically dec- 
lared that his Government could not accept the 
American resolution which would give an oper 
hand to the Secretary-General to deal with thc 
Congo situation. l : 

In Leopoldville, Col. Mobutu’s men pre- 
vented a joint session of Parliament being held 
When Deputies arrived at the Parliament’ build- 
ing they found it heavily guarded by Congolese 
troops who refused to allow them in. 


At U.N. Headquarters it became clear that 
the Soviet Union would’ veto the American pro- 
posal. Ceylon and Tunisia, as once before, tried 
to work out a compromise, but even this was 
objected to by the Soviet delegate who proposed 
certain far-reaching amendments. When the com- 
promise resolution was finally put to vote it was 
vetoed by the Soviet Union. The United States 
immediately proposed that the General Assembly 
hold an immediate emergency session to deal with 
the Congo situation. This came rather as a sur- 
prise because the fifteenth session of the Assembly 
itself was scheduled to begin only three days later, 
on September 20. The Soviet Union and Poland 
opposed the American proposal which was, how- 
ever, carried by a majority vote. It was not sub- 
ject to the veto. 


Many members of the United Nations did 
not quite appreciate the wisdom of holding a 
special session of the General Assembly on the 
eve of the regular session. However, when the 
special session met on September 18, the Ameri- 
can delegate, Mr. Wadsworth put up a four-point 
plan to “save the Congo from chaos”. First, he 
said, the Assembly -should confirm the mandate 
given to Mr. Hammarskjoeld, the United Nations 
must be the sole source of outside assistance for 
the Congo. Secondly, the Assembly should approv? 
of funds for the. Congo based on voluntary 
contributions from member-nations. Thirdly, the 
Assembly should call on all Congolese people to 
avoid recourse to violence. The threat of civil 
war remained although there had been an 
improvement in the situation. And, fourthly, 
unilateral action which could obstruct the U.N. 
effort in the Congo should be condemned. 


Mr. Wadsworth blamed the Soviet Union for 
sending aircraft and other material to the Congo 
to promote bloodshed among Congolese factions. 
He went on to say, “We must ensure that Congo 
is not made the scene of international conflict as 
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the result of outside interference with U.N. 
efforts,” f . 

For the Soviet Union, Mr. Zorin accused the 
United States of working for the return of colo- 
nialism to the Congo. He held America respon- 
sible for the downfall of Mr. Lumumba and for 
heading a “conspiracy” against the young Afri- 
can State. In a bitter attack on Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld Mr. Zorin said, the Secretary-General and 
the U.N. Command had contributed to the dis- 
aster in the Congo. 

As soon as the session started, the United 
States made a surprise proposal that the fourteen 
new African states of the French Community as 
well as Cyprus who would have been invited to 
take part at the regular session two days later, 
should be admitted now. After a detailed proce- 
dural wrangle, the U.S. proposal was carried. 
This was done in order to ensure votes for the 
American resolution. 

On September 19, the 

_Ghana tabled a draft resolution on behalf of 
fourteen Afro-Asian member-states. It was a 
compromise resolution endorsing generally the 
Secretary-General’s handling of the Congo prob- 
lem, asking him to fulfil the mandate given by 
the Security Council and requesting member- 
states not to.send military supplies to the Congo 
except through the U.N. The immediate purpose 
of the Afro-Asian powers was to get something 
positive out of the emérgency session and to gain 
time for exploring new avenues of settlement 
during the regular session of the General ‘Assem- 
bly. Mr. Zorin ` submitted a number of amend- 
ments to the Afro~Asian resolution with a view to 
bringing it nearer to his own. These amendments, 
however, had no chance of being adopted, and 
Mr. Zorin did not press them to the vote-at the 
request of the Ghana delegate. Mr. Wadsworth 
announced that he would vote for the Afro-Asian 
resolution as long as it was not adversely changed. 

The Afro-Asian resolution was carried 


representative of 


on 
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September 19, by 70 votes to- none. The Soviet 
Union and ten other countries did not vote, and 
western correspondents concluded that the emer- 
gency session’s action meant a “notable defeat’ 
for -Soviet foreign policy, especially at a time 
when Mr. Khrushchev was arriving in New York. 

The Soviet Government undoubtedly failed 
to catry the U.N. with it. But this only made Mr. 
Khrushchev more aggressive. At the regular 
session, he mounted a bitter and sustained attack 
on Mr. Hammarskjoeld, demanded far-reaching 
changes in the executive and security structure 
of the United Nations, and persistently sought to 
swear the mantle of the most uncompromising 
champion of Africa’s liberation from colonial 
rule. 

By taking the Congo to the General Assem- 
bly from the Security Council, the United States 
confessed to the inability of the world’s leading 
powers to solve the problem. The Security Coun- 
cil, with its veto, is the exclusive domain of the 
major powers; in the Assembly, all are equal. 
From now on, the Congo became the problem of 
the U.N. as a whole. 

As the 15th session of the General Assembly 
opened on September 20, it becaine clear that 
neither of the two power blocs could dictate the 
course of events in the Congo. Nor could the 
“third force” exercise any effective role because 
it lacked the instruments of power. The U.S. had 
called the emergency session under the Unite for 
Peace resolution adopted by the General Assembly 
during the early stage of the Korean war. But so 
different was the world of 1960, that the only 
thing America could do was to vote for an Afro- 
Asian resolution. It Jeaned heavly on the U.N., but 
always fearing that the world body might tarn 
its back to it. The Soviet Union did not lean en- 
tirely on the U.N., was higlily critical of it, but ai 
the same time launched an earnest, if noisy, drive 
to make its growing economic and colossal mili- 
tary power felt on the world Organisation. 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


-By JOGES C. BOSE 


Wire four-fifths of Assam being occupied by 


people who do not speak Assamese, it is allowed - 


to be its only State language. Cachar and the hill 


` districts continue to oppose it tooth and nail. All. 


the same, Mr. Chaliha, Assam’s Chief Minister, 
yielded, as he says, to the pressure of the Brahma- 
putra Valley, on the plea that, in a democracy 
one has to submit to ‘public opinion’. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how sublimely unconcerned 
could ‘he then afford to be in riding rough-shod 
over the public opinion—rather the cherished 
sentiment of his own constituency, Cachar. The 
irony of this obvious contradiction does not 
strike him, nor does the fact that such a crucial 
measure, so provoking in the attendant circums- 
tances, was passed by 56 votes in a house, whose 
total strength is 105. Thus does Assam cast to 
the winds the very carefully thought-out recom- 
mendation of the States Reorganisation Com- 
‘mittee: that no state should be declared 
unilingual, unless the majer language-group is at 
least 70 per cent of the people. It is worth reflect- 
ing if it constitutes a strain on the dignity of 
men, who hold self-respect intensely dear, to 
agree to devote their labours to the work of such 
„ commissions. It is as deserving of consideration, 
¥ if it. also stands in the way—how so remotely of 
an objective, dispassionate study and findings. 


Assam has had no scruples either to snap 
her finger in scorn at the Centre, which, Mr. 
Nehru tells us, ‘strongly advised’ the ruling oli- 
garchy to postpone the Language Bill. The advice, 
it is however stated, reached ‘them a few hours 
after the Bill was introduced, as though a bill 
once footed cannot be deferred for further con- 

_ sideration. It is the measure of the India Govern- 
$ment’s drift and procrastination and Assam 
Government’s progressive intransigence, over the 
scare raised, that power, if matters are pushed 
hard, would slip out of dhe hands of the Con- 
gress Party. The fact that the advice—why shy 
at a directive?—-was given in the grim setting of 
what the Prime Minister called ‘grisly - and 
ghastly’, and which ‘nothing could justify’ did not 
weight with them. Rather, it is an unerring index 
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of their penitence for the mob-violence, they 
could not tackle and, worse still, which ran its 
malignant course by the action or inaction -or 
both of some people in key positions. Were the . 
Biamhaputra to roll back, it cannot wash out 
the indelible print that over fifty thousand people 
have been torn out from their homestead; quite 
a good number butchered; and yet a large 
number maimed and rendered unfit for active 
life; and, in the top of all, the corrosive trail of 
bitterness that their womanhood has been defiled. 
The extent of the sudden, swift and ruthless de- 
predations can be gathered from the fact that, on 
the night of the 6th July alone, as Assam’s Finance 
Minister, Mr. Fakruddin Ali stated in the 
Assembly on the 26th October, the houses of 42 
families were burnt down, and those of another 
32 families were looted in one single village in 
the sub-division of Barapeta. Only one woman, 
however, the Minister stated, had died on the 
occasion; and that too, because, she ‘refused to 
come out of the house despite attempts to per- 
suade her to come out’. What is the point of the 
parenthesis? Is it any extenuation that no life was 
aimed at but only the property? If so, it exposes 
the other side of the medal that it was no crime 
of impulse, the hooligans were guilty of, but a 
premeditated, preplanned affair; and is, straight- 
away, an answer to the plea, Mr. Chaliha has 
taken up in the ‘Assembly on the 25th October, 
that he had ‘no evidence of the existence of any 
plan behind the holocaust.’ None but the per- 
verse will now see the folly of putting off the pro- 
mised probe. Quite naturally, the entire resources 
of the Assam Government will be there to sus- 
tain the Chief Minister’s pivotal, ‘no evidence.’ 
If Mr. Chaliha had earned a name for holding 
the scales even and soft-pedalling the question of 
the State language, he has, by his weakness, in- 
decisiveness and a complete lack: of personality 
shattered what faith.the non-Assamese had re- 
posed in him. But he is in good company. 
If we have had an apology of respect for 
democracy and administrative integrity, the con- 
duct of Mr. Pant, as the Central Home Minister, 
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should call for greater attention and scrutiny. 
Leave alone his capacity and willingness to hasten 
-p Assam to stand up to the malign forces, sleep- 
lsssly arrayed for months together against Law 
and Order, he did nothing worthwhile to save the 
minority. Inordinately shrewd and with his In- 
“elligence Department in Assam, it is silly to 
auggést that he could have had no glimpse of the 
zoming events, as they cast their shadow ahead. 
He spoke the bare truth, when he said in the 
Parliament that he was to blame for failing to 
stop- the explosion of this anti-national, criminal 
parochialism—the Prime Minister all too chival- 
` xously sharing a part of the guilt—and yet he did 
not resign. This is a complete denial of the A.B.C. 
of a democratic form of Government. Secondly, 
instead of telling the Assam, Government that it 
was not and could not be suffered to be any time 
for taking’ up the Language Bill, and that the 
Central Government was within its rights to re- 
sort to Article 347 of The Constitution of India 
and impose upon Assam what languages it deemed 
expedient in the circumstances, he is suspected 
of attempts to smuggle Hindi into Assam.’ In 
fact, if the Central Government so likes, it can 
have in twentyfour hours a working unanimity 
in Assam on lines laid down by the States Re-` 
organisation Committee. But then this would block 
indefinitely the passage of Hindi. Is this the in- 
ward psychology of Mr. Pant’s apathy for a firm, 
principled functioning? It ‘is India’s misfortune 
that Mr. Pant and his brothers-in-the-faith on the 
question of India’s State language should have 
such. a strong hold on Mr. Nehru; and they should 
be just marking time by a put-off, facing-both- 
ways attitude. It needs, by now, nothing more 
than the brain of a cock’ at the barn door to real- 
ise how the blinkered ` fanatics of Hindi have 
proved a menace to our national solidarity. 

The U.S‘S.R., by the way, publishes her 
Laws in all the languages of her various consti- 
tuent’ States—-Republics as they are called. Though 
50 pet cent of her people speak Muscovite 
Russian, they have not imposed it on.the mino- 
ritiés as the State language of the Soviet Union 
and it only enjoys the same status as the sixteen 
other regional languages. Where can, possibly, 
be the difficulty of adopting this system in India? 
In Canada the English, better still, the Anglo- 
phones number about 70 per cent of the people, 
but English is on a par with French; likewise, 
in, Switzerland, French, German and Italian are 
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regarded as equals even though the Germans cons- 
titute over 70 per cent, and the Italians less than 
10 per cent of the people. In the face of such 
examples, a hard-boned insistence on Hindi as 
the State language of India, when it is the mother- 
tongue of no more than 40 per cent of the people, 
all too readily lends colour to an impression 
that the Hindiwallas have just been contriving to 
steal a march over those who are not at home in 
Hindi. In fact, to place the vast 60 per cent of our 
people -under what is manifestly a handicap in 
the struggle for existence and yet to argue that 
it is not an attack’ on national oneness is quixotic. 

We are, truly, at our wits end to contem- 
plate the turn of .events in the last Assam dis- 
turbances, It is, primarily, a concern of the ad-| 
ministration. But the Congress President is pos- 
sibly, the first to have hurried to Assam for an 
on-the-spot study. It is likely that he thinks that 
since his Party rules the roost, he is beholden to 
the people: of India to see to it that all is well 
with the Party.’He had a bird’s-eye-view of the 
devastated area. And as he came back, he made 
a statement at the Calcutta airport, Dum Dum. 
This he watered down on return to Delhi. The 
equivocation and window-dressing were of such 
arresting significance that he was the butt-end of 
tidicule. What, in the statement, struck even 
the casual and was severely commented upon was 
his sigh of relief that the houses burnt down be- 
longed to the poor people, mostly, and, as such 
there would be no difficulty to rehabilitate them 
within a short time. It was particularly unfortu- 
nate that he sought to gloss over the fact that the 
poor Bengalis of the Bramhaputra Valley, who 
were the least. vocal in the matter of Assam’s 
State language, and had all along pliantly 


‘acquiesced in the decision of the Assamese on the 


question, were the victims of such barbarities. 
Was it to strike terror into the heart of these 
people—the same old, ‘moral impression’ with 
which General Dyer is associated—that they do 
not gather round the protagonists of Bengali, 
also, as one of the State languages? 


It. is not without a wrench that we have to 
accept the basic truth that the Indian National 
Congress has lost its old bearings. It has ceased 
to be the Nation, and is just as much a political 
party, revelling in the quagmire of party and 
individual interests. One cannot help recalling 
the picture Gandhiji was constrained to draw of 
it some four weeks' before he was done to death. ' 
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‘Everybody in the Congress’, he said, ‘is running 
after power. Today politics has become corrupt 
and anybody who goes into it is contaminated.’ 
The picture in thirteen years, since then, is com- 
pleté—remorselessly complete. And it is in the 
fitness of things that the then Congress President 
Acharya Kripalani, to whom and through whom 
Gandhiji made the aforesaid statement to the 
Nation, pronounces the epitaph on Congress rule 
on the floor of our Parliament òn the 29th 
November, 1960, so as to say in clear terms, 
‘This is Congress raj and no democracy. But 
back to the point at issue: With Mr. Patel’s 
death, and Mr. Tandon made to resign the 
Congress Presidentship under some shock tactics, 
brilliantly conceived by Mr. Nehru, and Mr. 
Nehru as President for four years, the Congress 
has become a monolithic organisation, unified 
soul ‘to soul with the Government. And even if 
it sounds uncharitable, it is so true.that each 
Congress President in succession—Mr. Dhebar,- 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Mr. Reddy—is a carbon 
copy of Mr. Nehru. Therefore, to all intents and 
purposes, the failure of the Congress Govern- 
ment in Assam is a reflex of Mr. Nehru’s failure. 

The sense of chagrin is well-nigh universal 
in India in respect of Mr. Nehru over Pakistan 
and China. We are having a series of rebuffs 
either way. The left-over Hindus of East Pakis- 
tan are being as meticulously squeezed out. In a 
whiff of nostalgia, it flashes zigzag in our mind 
that the late Mr. Patel issued a note of warning 
that was the process to , continue, India would 
have no other alternative than to demand of 
Pakistan land for the rehabilitation of these re- 
fugees. India now feels something like a tremor 
in the knees even to indulge in‘a thought like 
this. With regard to China, it is enough to indi- 
cate which way the wind is blowing, as we recall 
that Mr. Koirala, as Prime Minister of Nepal, 
felt no scruples to say sneeringly of India, and in 
embellishment of his handling of the situation, 
‘Where is the country to whom China has shown 
greater respect?’ China, in fact, has sized us up 
over Tibet. And there is nothing more pathetic 
than to hear Mr. Nehru confessing in the Parlia- 
ment, on the 28th November, that the talks, he 
had initiated, were not likely to effect any notable 
change in the attitude of China; and that the 
alternative to talks was war. This is after so much 
of the pitch has been queered, and China is in 
triumphant possession of about 12 thousand 
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square miles of Indian “territory, which act cf 
aggression could not have been done overnigh.. 

But all these happenings, so distressing 4 
they are, do not tell upon us so heavily as Mr. 
Nehru’s failure in Assam. Here it tends to b? 
disconcerting, nay, suicidal, because, with it is 
bound up the question of our national solidarity. 
And national solidarity is the one largest possibl: 
factor to guarantee our survival as indepen- 
dent people. We seem to lose the Nehru we knew. 
His one-time creative leadership is stuck up in 
the maze and mire of Party interests; and he 
does not even disdain to be made the cat’s pav 
of designing functionaries. We do not know te 
what extent is his title to the.moral leadershiy 
of the world is being smirched, as recently de- 
monstrated at the U.N.O., by his failure at home 
the failure of democracy in his hands. Here 
as there, he has failed to articulate his call to € 
national or international dedication. 

Assam witnessed a holocaust such as it has 
not seen at any time. There is, by now. no roor 
for doubt that the whole affair was planned in 
details and executed with a frigid cold precision. 
But Mr. Nehru, who never tires to trot out demo- 
cracy, stood athwart an immediate Judicial In- 
quiry, because the shameful abdication of the 
Congress Government in Assam was in question, 
as much as the conduct of a good number of 
some tall poppies of his Party. And even when 
Assam was almost like a rick on fire, Mr. Nehru 
assured the Assamese of the validity of their 
demand on the issue of State language. This was 
in flagrant negation of the security of others, to 
which they had been lulled by the recommenda- 
tion of the States Reorganisation Committee that 


-Assam should have more than one State langu- 


age. Its immediate effect, by the way, has been, 
to ignite the demand of the hill tribes for separa- 
tion. He also mitigated the brute lawlessness of 
the students by ascribing it tñ, what he called. 
their frustration for unemployment. The fact of 
unemployment, has, “however. been categorically 
denied by the Minister of Planning and Industry. 
The frustration, whatever it is,—and it is the 
pith and marrow of the whole tragedy—is due 
to the Nehru Government’s undemocratic way of 
doing things. His Government has lowered the 
minimum qualification for Assamese ‘sons of the 
soil’ by discriminating against the Bengali ‘sons 
of the soil’ in the service of Railways, Posts. 
Telegraphs and other Central Government under- 
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takings. But there is the agonising sense of frus- 
tration for Mr. Nehru’s unwillingness or inabi- 
lity to go the whole hog in accommodating them 
` by reservation in the Indian Administrative Ser- 
vice. To state in still more explicit terms, they 
vave been suffering from an insuperable com- 
plex that in Assam it is for them to have filled 
up the gap, created by the dislodgement of the 
Engtish people as the ruling class. 

There is no mistaking the fact that we are 
Heading for a crisis. It is yet time for Mr. Nehru 
zo pause to seriously consider if, in working 
Parliamentary Democracy—an exotic of tender 
zrowth in India—it is prudent to ignore any 
further the warning, Gandhiji gave to his 
followers that they should separate the Indian 
National Congress from politics altogether, and 
make it devote to our social and. economic re- 
generation, leaving party politics to fend for it- 
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self. He hoped that the Congress, restored to its 
old position of love and honour, would, by its 
compelling selflessness, be called upon to act as 
the moral warden of whatever party might be 
holding power. The major challenge, were ‘ Mr. 
Nehru at all to bestir himself to translate this 
wish of Gandhiji into action, is bound to come 
from the New Class, which the Congress Rule has 
brought into being. They have cut adrift from 
their old moorings and have, in fact, gone crazy 
over the spoils of victory. Further, they will have 
all the backing of a certain category of business 
people in refusing to yield an inch of ground. 
Unless Mr. Nehru takes his courage in both 
hands, and strives hard to work for a recovery, 
he will, it is dead certain, have the moral cons- 
ciousness to leave the Country, divided into 
shambles of blood, anarchy and ruin, 


\ 
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E. M. FORSTER: A BIRTHDAY TRIBUTE 
By V. A. SHAHANE, Ph.D. (Leens) 


\ Reader in English, 


Epwarp Morgan Forster is 
January 1, 1961. 

I recall with pleasure my first meeting with 
Mr. Forster on November 14, 1957. I went to 
, see him in his rooms at the King’s College, 
Cambridge. It was one of the loveliest autumn 
mornings and the antique shape of Cambridge 
colleges and their charming backs wete bathed 
in beautiful sunshine. 

Mr. Forster, it seemed to me, was in a 
pleasant and communicative mood. He read ex- 
tracts from the thesis which I had written on his 
work. Jt was a doctoral dissertation 
Forster’s place in the tradition, of the English 
novel. He freely commented upon my ideas and 
judgments. This experience of getting my infere- 
neces and conclusions confirmed and contradicted 
by the ‘venerable author himself was, of course, 
unique and extremely valuable. He recalled many 
associations and events of the past which had a 
bearing on his novels and short stories.> For 
instance he showed me the rooms which were the 


eighty-three on 


on’ 


Osmania University 


fascinating scene of the philosophical ard 
literary discussions of his student days at King’s 
—scenes immortalised in The Longest Journey, 
1907. I had rather severely criticised his treat- 
ment of and attitude to death in the novels. Mr. 
Forster generously responded to these criticisms 
which revealed’ his liberal approach and his 


‘readiness to understand the other man’s point 


of view. 
Christening : Commedy of Errors 


E. M. Forster was born at 8, Melcombe 
Place, Dorset Square, London, on January 1, 


= 


ed 


1879. The name Edward Morgan has its source ` 


in a true comedy of errors. In London the baby 
was registered as Henry Morgan Forster. In 
March, 1879, the baby was taken to the church 
of Clapham Common. On the way to the church 
the old verger asked Mr. E. M. Forster (the 
novelist’s father) what the name of the child 
would be and he, absent-mindedly, gave his own 


` 
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name. So he was christened Edward Morgan. 
“I had been registered in one way” Forster 
writes, “and christened another. What on earth 
was to happen! It turned out after agitated 
research that the christening had it, so Edward 
I am!” 

In the domestic biography of his great aunt 
Marianne Thornton Forster has presented a 
delightful and faithful picture of the illustrious 
Thornton family at Battersea Rise and the 
Clapham Sect. 
of his childhood have a ‘bearing on the making 
of his mind Marianne called her favourite great 
nephew “The Important One”. This great aunt 
in her eighties wrote letters to Morgan Forster, 
a child under eight. This correspondence is ex- 
traordinary since Morgan at that time “was pro- 
bably crawling on the carpet” and the first 
letter was penned when Forster was only eighteen 
months old. Sometimes letters were exchanged 
in the same house: “Morgan Forster, Esq., 


Upstairs. 

Forster vividly describes his childlike 
fancies and feeble republicanism in or about 
1887. “Following the lead of my mother and. 


others”, he writes, “I was violently anti-jubilee.” 
His mother had protested against contributing 
pennies to the Jubilee Fund. Yet, when the 
moment arrived, Forster, casting aside all anti- 
_ jubilee feeling, waved and cheered the great 
Queen. 


Marianne left to the “Important One? a 
legacy of £8,000 which’ facilitated his education 
at Cambridge. It helped him to travel and gain 
the continental experience. This gift. made “his 
career as a writer possible.” 


School Life 


Young Forster became a day boy at Ton- 
bridge school, which he detested. His unpleasant 
experiences of school life are passionately re- 
flected in his writings. The Longest Journey, 
1907, depicts the working of Sawston School and 
Forster’s adverse reaction to the whole system 
of the public schools. Forster declares middle 
classes to be the heart of England and the public 
school militates against the favourite Forster 
creed of personal relationships. \ 

Forster entered King’s College in 1897 and 


was as pleasantly surprised by the cordiality, 


Some of Forster’s recollections . 
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intellectual open*air and playfulness of that 
enchanting place as Goldsworthy Lowes Dickin- 
son was in 1881. King’s - College, Cambridge 
founded by Henry VI in 1440, is a ‘peculiar’ 
‘place and its rare charm has inspired Forster 
to write beautifully of Rickie’s and Ansell’s life 
in The Longest Journey, 1907. Forster’s concep- 
tion of-Cambridge is enlightened and in keeping 
with the humane and liberal tradtion. He writes: 

“Cambridge still keeps her antique shape.. .. 

No idealistic millionaire has yet raped her.... 

O leave her where she js and as she is, leave 


Forster’s best comment on the “magic 
quality” of Cambridge is made in the form of 
his narration of Lowes Dickinson’s experiences 
of the Cambridge circle of. pleasent companions 
and dons :.. 


“Body and spirit, reason and emotion, 
work and play, architecture and- scenery, 
laughter and seriousness, life and art—thes2 
pairs which are elsewhere contrasted wer2 
there fused into one.” 

Sawston and Cambridge occupy an -important 
position in Forster’s scheme of values. Forster 
became Fellow of King’s in 1925. 


No account of Forster’s life will be complet 
without a brief mention of his visits to Indie. 
He visited India in 1912, 1921 and 1945. He was 
charmed by the small state of Dewas, its ruler 
and the panoramic Indian scene. This amazing 
tiny state could have no parallel except “in a 
Gilbert, and Sullivan opera.” Forster worked as 
the private secretary to Sir Tukoji, the Maharaja 
of Dewas in 1921. He dressed like a Hindu, parti- 
cipated in the Gokul Ashtami festival at Mat, 
which he has described in The Hill of Devi. 

Forster’s association with Syed Ross Masooc. 
Sir Tukoji (to whom he has dedicated his f 
Passage to India) and the state of Dewas “thz 
oddest corner of the world” have brought to light 
a new facet of his personalitv. Forster describes 
a chance encounter with Indians in a railwav 
train in 1945 when he was on his way to Jaipur 
to attend the P.E.N. Conference: “I like thes> 
chance encounters. I value far more the relation- 
ships .of years, and if Indians had not spoken 
English, my own life would have been infinitely 
poorer... .” 

Forster has achieved a rare distinction in 
the galaxy of men of letters of the twentiet 
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century. He wrote his first ndvel, Where Angels 
Fear to Tread, in’ 1905, chronologically in the 
Edwardian period. His latest work, a domestic 
biography of his great aunt, Marianne Thornton 
was published on May 10, 1956. During ‘this half 


century of literary pilgrimage, Forster- has 
written twelve books which include his five 
novels. g er 


Minor Classic 


. scenes 
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two streams mingle at various points. . He is all, 
for acceptance of “life”, bare and naked, with 
all its instinctive richness and emotive fervour. 
Though one of the most urbane and ‘cosmopo- 
litan? of our novelists, he is deeply attached to 
the countryside. His methods are as important 
as his themes. Manipulation and organisation of 
is a significant quality of Forster’s 
craft. His scene-making aims at developing, among 
other: things, the symbole meaning of his 
fiction. 


"E. M. Forster is a minor classic in the — 


history of the twentieth century English novel. 
He is not a novelist of -the: stature of Henry 
James, James Joyce or D. H. Lawrence. Yet 
he is a novelist of great-charm and distinction. 
His art has an enduring quality which ensures 
him a prominent place in English fiction. 

The subject-matter of four of Forster’s five 
novels is genuinely ‘English’ and he is opposed 
fo the insular aspects of English character. His 
characters hold the mirror to us and his arena 
of judgment includes his audience. 

Our inadequacies are shown in terms of the 
heart’s affection, tolerance, liberal imagination. 
Forster is predominantly a novelist of personal 
relations. He employs the instruments of wit and 
irony, charm.and literary play in expounding his 
social comedy. 

Intelligence is the supreme quality of 
Forster’s novels, yet their ‘message or underlying 
idea is to signify not merely the efficacy of 
passion, but the preponderance of passion over 
the mind and the intellect. But this zest for passion 
is undermined by an odd inadequacy , in his 
covels. 

Forster: derides the inner as well as the outer 
life of the phlegmatic English middle class. His 
. targets are the emotionally immature, yet the 
social institutions are not ignored. The public 
school, he seems to say, produces 
whose tastes are negative in their rejection of. art 
and life, and positive in their blind pursuit of 
power, They distrust sensibility and lose the joy, 
of living. 

-Forster lavas great stress on what he calls 
life” and champions social and international 
“atercourse among men. He is more concerned 
with the inner than the outer life, though the 


philistines: 


His Individualism 


In the sphere of the tradition of the English 
novel, Forster follows the path of the intelligent, 
well-bred, ‘sophisticated, critical, upper middle 
class novel. This element éstablishes a link 
between Forster and Jane Austen. Forster, though 
considerably influenced by the ideas of G. E. 
Moore, the Cambridge philosopher, is not a very 
conspicuous figure in the ‘Bloomsbury Circle. - 
Though influenced by his literary forbears, like 
Jane Austen and Meredith and contemporaries, 


like Virginia Woolf, Forrest Reid and Sherwood 


Anderson, Forster’s position in the novel tradition 
is almost a personal one. He stands apart from 
most of his contemporaries. ; 


The intellectuals of the present age admire 
Forster not only for what he has written, but also 
for what he has not written. Forster is a writer 
of fastidious taste. 


W. H. Auden in a tribute “to E. M. Forster” 
gives a poetical expression to Trilling’s idea that 
a “consideration of Forster’s work is useful in 
time of war.” Auden also admirably omens 
the comic quality of Forster’s art: 


“Here though the bombs are real and 
dangerous, 
And I Italy and King’s are far away, 
And were afraid that you will speak to us 
You promise still the inner life shall pay. 
As we run down the slope of hate with 
gladness, 
You trip us up like an unnoticed stone, 
And just as we are closeted with Madness, 
You interrupt us like the teléphone.” 


r 


_- BOOKS IN 


GERMANY 


_ By DIETMAR ROTHERMUND, M.A., Ph.D. 


Tue “Big Five” among book publishing nations 
are the Soviet Union (about 35,000 titles per 
year), Japan (25,000), Great Britain (22,000) 


the Federal Republic of Germany (20,000) and. 


India (17,000).- However, if one compares the 
number of titles published per year with the size 
of the population, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and the Netherlands are the “Big Five” 
while Great Britain occupies the tenth place, 
Germany the éleventh, Japan the sixteenth, the 
Soviet Union the twentieth and India the twenty- 
fourth—Germany and Great Britain are placed 
at the intersection of these two standards of com- 


parison. Both these countries combine a book- , 


production of international significance with a 
«fairly high ratio of book-production per head of 
the population. 


In Germany where Johann Gutenberg in- 
vented the art of printing with individual types 
some 500 years ago, the reading and owning of 
books has been part of an old tradition. Guten- 
berg broke the monopoly of monks and scribes 
who had guarded the store of learning which was 
preserved in voluminous manuscripts. Printed 
editions of the Greek and Latin classics put the 
theories of the ancient philosophers within the 
reach of every inquisitive mind. The translation 
of the Bible into the vernacular language gave 
rise to a new national language of literary stature. 
The rise of science and technology depended on 
the free flow of information which was made 
possible through the publication of innumerable 
books and periodicals, and the establishment of 
great libraries in many cities and towns. 


But in many ways it was the small library at. 


home which played the most important part in 
athe life of the nation. The members of the edu- 
cated middle-class were proud of their represen- 
tative libraries which also served as a 
status symbol. However, the library at home was 
by no means an empty showpiece, it was put to 
good use. The children inherited the books and 
the reading habits as well as a respect for educa- 
tion and learning from their parents. The ‘local 
bookseller was a friend and adviser like the 
family doctor, the clergyman and the teacher. 


Since books were not only read but also pre- 
served—adorning the living room or the private 
library—their binding was usually done with 
great care. Leather, fine cloth and titles in gold 
were the distinctive features of a 19th century 
bookshelf. The restless 20th century with its 
social change, political upheavals and wars dis- 
turbed the peace of these dignified homes and 
their quiet ostentation. Books were burnt by dic- 
tators and by bombs. New strata of the society 
emerged. The pattern of the bhook-trade in the 
Germany of today reflects to a certain extent a 
new social structure. The conventional publisher 
and the traditional bookseller handle only about 
half of the book-production and distribution. 
Less than 20 per cent of the total production is 
sold in the bookshop. The modern bookseller 
depends on his detailed mailing list and on ad- 
vertising ‘rather than on personal service in his 
shop. Many booksellers have found it convenient 
to specialize in certain subjects with a view to 
attract either the legal profession or the doctors, 
the clergymen, the business firms or the numer- 
ous students of foreign languages. 


German booksellers are highly trained 
people. Most of them are graduates who have 
served a three years apprenticeship in a good 
bookshop. At the end of this apprenticeship many 
of them attend a special training course at the 
School of the German Book Trade in Cologne. 
This school, founded in 1946, has proved to be 
so well-attended that a second school of this kind 
is being established in Frankfurt on Main. 


‘An average German bookshop stocks about 
8,000 to 9,000 titles. The bookseller can count 
on a turnover of about 24 times ‘this stock per 
year. If a'particular book which is. wanted by a 
customer is not in his stock the bookseller caw 
usually procure it within two days without any 
extra charges. Books are sold everywhere ir 
Germany at the same fixed price without any 
surcharges for postage, etc: 


In spite of this efficient service and the 
ample choice of books in every German bookshop 
a great many readers prefer to buy their book 
from the big book clubs which have become :. 
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characteristic feature of the German book-trade 
after the war. These clubs handle about 50 per 
cent of the total sales of books in Germany, they 
offer to their members ten or more titles every 
month, and the members are bound to buy five 
or'six books per year. These clubs can offer 
handsome’ royalties to the authors. They have 
opened an entirely new market. Their members 
are often housewives, businessmen, workers, tech- 
nicians, clerks, and secretaries—people who are 
not in the habit of browsing in bookshops like 
the scholar and the student, the professional man 
and the “intellectual”. 


This new reading public belongs mostly to 
the lower middle-class or the working-class. The 
aigher standard of living permits them to buy and 
own books while in former times their limited 
budget could only bear the small fees of the pub- 
lic libraries which exist in every town of Ger- 
many. The old middle-class prestige value of a 
saelf of well-bound books is also still of 
importance—and no book club publishes books 
which do not look extremely well-bound. 


The introduction of numerous pocketbook 
and paperback series is ‘another attempt at broad- 
ening the base of the reading public. In Germany 
not only reprints but many first editions are 
published in such series, and a well-known pub- 
lisher has been very successful in publishing a 
non-fiction series which includes many original 
works on the arts and sciences written by out- 
standing authors. The booksellers subscribe’ to 
these serieses and thus get automatically a certain 
number of copies of every title. Some publishers 
issue four or five of these paperbacks every 
menth, The booksellers are sure of a quick turn- 
over of these interesting and inexpensive books 
(about Rs. 2/- a copy). The publishers are able 
to print about 25,000, copies of each title. They can 
pay about Rs. 5,000/- in cash to the author while 
normally a cloth-bound non-fiction book is at 
bes: published in an edition’ of 3,000 copies which 
maz be sold in about 2 or 3 yeats—the author 
getting: 10 per cent—15 per cent of the remit- 
tances for the copies sold. - 


These inexpensive series appeal first of all 
to the students and to the educated people who 
often do not have a big budget for book pur- 
chases but are genuinely interested in serious 
literature and in new developments in the arts 
and sciences. Recently a paperback edition of 


some . 
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Sri Aurobindo’s book on Yoga proved to be a 
great success in Germany. 

In spite of these large-scale developments 
which affect the national book-trade as a whole, 
there is still a scope for local traditions. Even in _ 
the Germany of today the statistics of the distri- 
bution of publishing houses and bookshops re- 
flect important patterns of the cultural geography 
of the nation. 

There are about 1,500 publishing houses in 
the Federal Republic of Germany, and more than 
4,000 bookshops in about 1,000 cities, towns and 
villages. The main centres of the publishing trade 
are Berlin, Munich, Stuttgart, Hamburg, and 
Frankfurt on Main—and the cities with the 
greatest number of bookshops as compared to 
the population are Stuttgart, Heidelberg, and 
Munich. t f 

Cultural decentralization and diversity have 
always been a feature of German life. The parti- 
tion of Germany and the isolation of the old 
capital, Berlin, have obliterated the trends to- . 
wards centralization which emerged during the 
late 19th and early 20th century. However, the - 
decentralized cultural life of Germany has sur- 
vived the blows of political misfortunes. 

This cultural decentralization may. have its 
advantages as well as its drawbacks. It definitely 
encourages a greater variety, an ample choice of 
different cultural atmospheres. The drawbacks 
would be the dangers of provincialism and isola- 
tion. Somehow books have helped to enhance the 
advantages and to overcome the drawbacks in- . 
herent in this situation, and the German book- 
trade has combated the dangers of provincialism 
and isolation by efficient co-operation. 

The great Frankfurt Book Fair which is held 
in the autumn of every year is a result of this 
co-operation. ' Initially this fair served as a 
meeting-ground for German booksellers and pub- 
lishers from the different provinces of Germany. 
However, it soon developed into an international 
meeting-ground and the German booksellers thus 
provided a common platform for their colleagues 
from other countries. The circle widened from 
national co-operation to international co-opera- 
tion. Last year 2,000 publishers displayed their 
books in Frankfurt on Main, 1,200 of them came ` 
from foreign countries including India. 

As a fitting tribute to the better understand- 
ing between nations the German Publishers and 
Booksellers Association awards every year at the 
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time of this book fair the Peace Prize of the Ger- 
man Book-trade to a writer or publisher who has 
served the cause of international goodwill. In 
1958, the American writer ‘Thornton Wilder was 
awarded this prize; in 1959, it was given to Prof. 
Theodor Heuss, former President of the German 
Federal Republik. In 1960, Victor Gollancz, the 
famous British publisher accepted this honour, 
and the Peace Prize, 1961 will be given to Dr. 
Radhakrishnan, India’s philosopher-statesman, 
most of whose works have been translated into 
German. 

The „German Publishers and Booksellers 
Association (Boersenverein des Deutschen Buch- 
handels, Frankfurt on Main) reflects the co- 
operative spirit of its members. A periodical, a 
directory of the German-speaking book-trade, 
a bibliography, an information service which 
answers about 200 bibliographical questions 
every day, and a central library are maintained 
by this organization. The foreign department of 
the organization keeps in touch with booksellers 
and publishers in foreign countries and 
exhibitions of German books abroad. -During the 
last ten years such exhibitions have been held in 
80 cities of 24 countries. ` 

At present one of these German book exhi- 
bitions is being shown in India. This is the first 
time that such a representative cross section of 
the current German book-production has come to 
India. The exhibition with its 2,200 titles looks 
like the attractive display of a typical. German 


- bookshop. It invites the visitor to take a closer 
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look at those books in which he is especially 
interested—to browse, to read a line here or 
there. The scientist, the engineer, the medical 
doctor, the Indologist will find hundreds of titles 
which are important to them. But there,are also 
some volumes on art and artists which are so 
impressive that nobody can pass by without 
admiring their beauty. There is also a delightfu 
collection of children’s books. Magnificent. scores 
of the great work of German composers represent 
the field of music. 

The 125 books on Indian topics which are a 
special feature of the exhibition include some new 


contributions to Sanskrit “studies and other fields ' 
_ of Indology, but there are also many books on- 
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modern India, novels, a charming edition of 
Indian legends, and beautifully illustrated volumes 
on Indian art. There is a very attractive new edi- 
tion of the major works of Rabindranath Tagore. 
Some plays and poems of this great Indian writer 
have also been printed as tiny, well-bound pocket- 
books which can truly serve as a vade mecum. 
Tagore has meant much to German lovers of lite- 
rature and these new and interesting editions 
have found a ready market. 

The central feature of the exhibition, how- 
ever, is the excellent collection of books in the 
fields of technology (507 titles) medicine (367) 
and the sciences (296). Like all the other books 
in this. exhibition, the titles selected are the 
latest publications in their respective fields or new 
editions of important works. There are a great 
number of useful handbooks and indispensable 
reference works. Publications on the most ad- 
vanced research topics and manuals and text-books 
for the technician and practical engineer are 
equally well represented. 

Of particular interest is the great number of 
specialized periodicals. There are about 59 
periodicals dealing with the various fields of 
technology, among them there are monthly reviews 
of such very modern subjects as plastics, automa- 
tion and nuclear energy. The sciences’ are repre- 
sented by 10 periodicals. There are 14 periodicals 
in the field of medicine, 7 in agriculture and 
forestry, 3 in the social science, 3 in theology, 
2 in philology and linguistics, 1 in philosophy and 
l for orientalists. The exhibition is thus at once 
attractive and useful, pleasant to look at—but 
chiefly selected with a view to the practical needs 
of modern India. 


At present many young Indians are going to 
Germany for technical training and higher 
studies. As they return to their home country they 
will swell the ranks of those who can put German 
books to good use while building the India of 
tomorrow. On the other hand German books 
have also told the story of India’s glorious past. 
The respect for India’s tradition is as much a 
part of Germany’s interest in India as the new 
ventures of technical co-operation. The exhibi- 
tion of German books is the best illustration of 
this fact. - 
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Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 


The Modern Review. But Reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints 
of magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books _ 

, received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating © 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 
Reviews and notices of books in Gujrati : : 


Authors and publishers of Gujrati books, desirous of having them noticed or 


reviewed in The Modern Review, should send them direct to, Shri Rangildas 


Kapadia: 
Gandevi, Dist. Surat, 


instead of sending them to the Editor, The Modern Review. 
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THE EXCAVATIONS AT KAUSAMBI 
(1957-59) : By G. R. Sharma. Institute of Archaeo- 
logy, Allahabad University Publication No. 1. 
Allahabad, 1960. Pp. 225 and 55 plates. Rs. 85/-. 


Kausambi, now represented by extensive 
Tuins covering an area of some eight square miles 
and situated on the left bank of the Yamuna, 
25 miles’ south-west of Allahabad, ‘was one of 
the most renowned cities of Ancient India during 
and long after the age of the Buddha. Since the 
first systematic excavations were started by the 
Archaeological Survey of India in 1937-38, the 
History Department of the University of Allaha- 
Ead has undertaken a series of excavations on the 
same extensive site from 1949 onwards. 


The present work, containing a record of 
excavations done during the seasons 1957-59, 
consists of two parts. Part I, which is mainly 
archaeological, describes the excavations on some 
selected sites, viz., the city defences and a remark- 
able site “near the eastern gate at the foot of the 
defences on the outer side” which is identified by 
the learned author as the spot for erection of a 
fire-altar for the performance of a famous Vedic 
sacrifice (the Purushamedha). Part II, which is 
purely literary, contains a comprehensive and 
fully documented study of the rituals relating to 
this sacrifice. In both the above fields the author 
shows equal mastery of which the source is to be 
traced to two great teachers to whom he pays a 
handsome tribute in his Preface, viz., Dr. (now 
Sir) Mortimer Wheeler, and Pandit Kshetresa 
Chandra Chattopadhyaya. 
‘The excavations (Chs. II-III) have been 
conducted on the most up-to-date lines, a detailed 


‘reckoning). 


account being given of the stratigraphy of. the 
sites with -excellent illustrative charts. The study 
of the stratification has led the author to dis- 
tinguish four successive culture-periods marked 
by as many distinctive types of potteries. The 
author gives cogent reasons for his view that the 
people of the early Kausambi culture were pro- 
bably a branch of the Indo-Aryans whọ were 
deeply influenced by the Harappans and whose 
advent marked the beginning of the Iron Age. 
The author further distinguishes three types of 
iron arrowheads marking the periods of- succes- 
sive invasions by the Greeks, the Saka~Kushans 
and the Hunas. The author, again working on 
the combined evidence of stratification as well as 
the inscribed coins, seals, terra-cotta figurines and 
arrowheads found oni ‘the city site, has developed, 
a highly original and remarkable chronology for 
the twenty-five successive building periods last- 
ing from the late Harappan to the post-Gupta 
age (c. 1100 B.C.—500 A.D., according to his 
Further, from a detailed study of 
stratification of the city’s defences, the author 
has traced the history of the fortifications through 
four successive periods. ` 

Equal thoroughness is shown in the author’s 
study of the archaeological finds, viz., the bricks 
(pp. 41-43), the tools and weapons (Ch. IV),, 


` pottery (Ch. V), terra-cotta figurines (Ch. VI) as’ 


well as coins and seals (Ch. VII). Classified and 
illustrated lists are given in this connection of the 
iron arrowheads: (1] types), spears and javelins 
(5 types), pottery (5 types), terra-cotta figurines 
(3 types), coins (4 classes) and seals. 

The above chapters are followed by ex- 
haustive and detailed accounts (Ch. VIII) of the 


excavations on the site of the fire-altar above- 
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mentioned based upon comparison of the rele- 
vant ritual texts so as to lead to the conclusion 
that this was a site of the fire-altar piled up in 
the shape of a hawk (syenachiti) in connection 
with the performance of a purushamedha or 
human sacrifice. This particular sacrifice, the 
author’ argues on plausible grounds, was per- 
formed by Pushyamitra Sunga, who successfully 
defended the Ganga valley against the invasions 
of the Bactrian Greeks, 


Part II consists of a comprehensive and de- 
tailed account of the ceremonies for building a 
syenachiti supported by extensive quotations of 
texts from the whole literature of the later Sam- 
hitas, the Brahmanas and the Srauta-sutras with 
their commentaries. It forms as such a most 
valuable contribution to the study of the Vedic 
sacrificial ritual. 

To sum up, the present monograph is bound 
to remain an indispensable work of reference on 
ancient Indian archaeology and ritual literature 
for a long time to come. 

The paper, print and the general get-up of 
the work are excellent. Its value is enhanced by 
the addition of a select bibliography, a good. in- 
dex and a series of 55 beautifully executed plates. 


Upendra Nath Ghoshal 


A CLUE TO THE INDUS VALLEY SCRIPT 
AND CIVILISATION: By R. M. Nath, B.E., 
Shillong. Price. Rs. 4/-. 


In this pamphlet of about 50 pages the Engi- 
neer-scholar Sri R. M. Nath has attempted to un- 
ravel the mystery of the Indus Valley Script. The 
credit of first thesis to win ʻa Doctor’s degree on 
the subject went to Prof. Dr. Hunter, who started 
decipherment about 30 years ago. 

With much less equipment and shorter time 
Sri Nath has tried his hand but also failed to con- 


vince us. For, the Tantric mythology of Akshara 


or letters is much later than the Vedic symbol- 
ism (c. 2000 B.C.). The Indus Script must be 
placed earlier and correlated with the Mesopota- 
mian cuneiform and Egyptian hieroglyphic— 
none of which has been studied so far by any 
Indian scholar Rev. Heras and Sankarananda 
anticipated Nath in trying to solve (but failed) 
the Indus Script problems with the help only of 
Dravidian and Tantric forms and formulas. But 
the possible solution will wait till a Government 
of India Commission on Indian and West-Asian 
paleography is sent to take back estampages of 
relevant inscriptions and pronounce their verdict. 

However, we appreciate the new speculations 


for solution from the author who is a tested 


‘reputation. Each has its own shrines 
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worker on the field of Kamrup history and 


archaeology. i EN 
alidas Nag 


IMMORTAL INDIA: Volume I. By J. H. 
Dave. Bhavan’s Book University. No. 45. Bhara- 
tiya Vidya Bhavan. Chaupatty, Bombay. Price. 
Rs. 2/-. 


Tirthas or places of pilgrimage occupy a 
very important position in the religious and cul- 
tural life of India. Their number is a legion. Some 
of them are very old, others are comparatively of 
a later period. Some enjoy all-India or very wide 
popularity, others have only regional or limited 
with their 
peculiar rituals as sanctioned by mythology or 
traditional usage. Mythological accounts, not al- 
ways quite clear, are scattered over different 
Puranas and ritualistic details of -several Tirthas 
are found in a number of Smriti digests dealing 
with the latter. It is a matter of regret that ‘no 
work is available which gives a systematic and 
consolidated account of even the major Tirthas, 
save and except the Volume IV of Dr. P. V. Kane’s 
History of Dharmasastra, where we incidentally 
have a scholarly and ideal treatment with regard 
to about a dozen of them. In these circumstances 
the work under review is a welcome publication. 
It gives popular descriptions of and historical. 
mythological and ritualistic informations about 
24 places of pilgrimage. It is understood that three 
further volumes deal with manv more sof them. 
That the present volume has had a warm recep- 
tion is shown by the necessity of the publication 
of a second edition within three years of its first 
appearance. The principle, if anv, followed in the 
arrangement of the Tirthas in the volume is not 
indicated. A number of misprints and- dubious 
statements have been noticed. Reference has been 
made to indecent sculptures of Khajuraho but not. 
to those of Puri. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 


NIKITA SERGUJEVICH KHRUSHCHEV: 
Pages 54. Price .20 nP. 


It is a short biography of a maker of the 
USSR and an important figure working for World 
Peace. 


HOW MATERIAL WEALTH IS DISTRI- 
BUTED IN THE USSR: By G. V. Perov, pages 
28. Price .20 nP. 


In twelve short chapters the entire distribu- 
tion system is described. 


ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION OF THE 
USSR WITH THE COUNTRIES OF THE 
EAST : By V. Tolstikov, pages 43. Price .20 nP. 
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In five chapters Soviet economy is depicted 
and its helping hands to ûnderdeveloped Eastern 
countries are assured. 


FOR THE GOOD OF MAN: By Y. Ioffe 
end P. Keylov, pages 57. Price .20 nP. 


- In eight chapters the authors discuss Labour, 
Income, Consumption, Housing, . Education, Cul- 
tare and Public Health of the USSR and state that 
the Communist Path is the only way which will 
bring material salvation to mankind. 


TARGET FIGURES FOR THE ECONO- 
MIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE USSR FROM 
1959 TO 1965, (abridged): 

This is an abridged publication in 83 pages 
ziving Seven Years’ Plan particulars of the USSR. 
This plan was approved by the 2lst Congress of 
the CPSU on Feb. 5, 1959. This is not a priced 
book. All the above publications were issued by 
the USSR Embassy in India, 25, Barakhamba 
Road, New Delhi. Their publication for informa- 
ticn are intented for the propaganda of the Soviet 
ideals as well. f 

A. B. Dutta 
FRENCH 

LA FORMATION DU CAPITAL DANS 

LES PAYS SOUS-DEVELOPPES ET 


L’ASSISTANCE - FINANCIERE ETRAN- . 


GERE. (Capital formation in under-developed 
countries and foreign financial’ aid): By H. 
S:monet, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, Univer- 
site Liber de Bruxelles, Brussels, 1959, 222 
pages, bibliography price Belgian frs.210 

Jenk’s classic of pre-war vintage on the 
migration of capital was from the point of view 
cf the lender and dealt mainly with the 
mechanism of the international transfer of 
capital and its monetary effects. Until 1914, the 
U.K. and Europe were the chief exporters of 
capital and the main stream went to the young 
temperate zone countries. A’ pattern of. trade 
grew up which guaranteed economic growth in 
doth sets of countries. l 


Today the whole framework of the inter- 
‘national economy has changed. Capital is studied 
as in Dr. Simonet’s book from the point of view 
of aid from the advanced economies to those 
countries where economic development has be- 
come a pressing political issue today. The 
economic problem of capital transfer has also 
become ‘complex. The old . pattern of trade 
which consisted mainly of imports of machinery, 
ete., from Europe for exchange against food and 
raw materials has broken down. Technological 
change has reduced the need for many raw 
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materials and one of the chief lenders, the U.S.A. 
does not require imports of agricultural produce. 

Although Dr. Simonet in his historical intro- 
duction emphasizes the eviction of the U.K. as 
the dominating factor in world economy and in 
the international capital market, another econo- 
mist, A. R. Conan, has demonstrated very topi- 
cally that Britain has regained her creditor status 
and today lends more than in the palmy days of 
the nineteenth century—some £4,000 million 
U.K. capital has flowed overseas between 1946 
and 1958. Nevertheless, it is still valid to say 
that a new conception of investment on an inter- 
national scale is necessary if the problem of 


-growth in the under-developed countries is to be 


effectively solved. It is now agreed that their 
economic development cannot be left to the 
vagaries of their economic systems. A 
What then is under-development ? It is low 
productivity, feeble propensity to invest and low 
purchasing power combined with a collection of 
social, political and psychological factors- which 
are unfavourable to economic growth. According 
to Dr. Henri Simonet the vicious circle has tos 
be broken before a country can “take off” to 
self-generated economic development. Accumu- 
lation of capital is not the sole cause of economic 
development; it is just as much a condition and 
even-one aspect of the organic process of 
development. Acquisition of skills, desire to save 
and invest, enthusiasm for improving the environ- 
ment, scientific and technical knowledge, utili- 
sation of natural resources, particularly labour, 
are just as much necessary. The “take off” 
must come from internal impulses even if 
exogenous factors touched it off in the first place. 
There must be a capacity for absorption of 
capital. 


The second point which Dr. Simonet 
emphasizes is that there is now a consensus of 
opinion that deliberate effort is’ necessary to 
accelerate the rate of growth of per capita in- 
come in the under-developed countries and 
further that in order to do this it is no longer 
sufficient to leave it to foreign investors to set 
up just those enterprises which are profitable to 
them. The economic development of- the whole 
country must be planned through development 
programmes and data compiled which will enable 
an appraisal to-be made of the economic advan- 
tages and disadvantages of any ‘particular invest- 
ment project. A programme not only enables a 
selection to be made from various investment 
alternatives but by avoiding failure helps to 
avoid a waste of capital. It also ensures stabi- 
lity of the economic system by averting the 
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dangers of balance of payment crises and run- 
away inflation. The price of -uncontrolled 
economic growth is very often an undue increase 
in imports and a diversion of the factors of 
production from capital goods industries. 

An interesting aspect discussed in some 
detail by Dr. Simonet is the scope of industri- 
alisation in an under-developed country. It is 
often not fully appreciated especially in “new 
countries” not at any rate publicly, that low 
levels of living in these countries do not arise 


from the fact that they are agricultural but from ” 


the fact that they suffer from low productivity. 
To start industries where inevitably there will 
be a relatively lower productivity than in agre 
culture would merely aggravate the low standard: 
of living just as the neglect of agriculture may 
precipitate a strain on the foreign exchange re- 
sources of the country. 

Where equilibratéd growth is sought after 
should capital be supplied by private or public 
investment ? The ¢onclusion reached. by Dr. 
Simonet is that in the first stage when it is 
- necessary to build up the infrastructure and fixed 
overhead social capital, the need is for “gifts” 
and “soft loans” rather than for hard-headed 
investments with “a strong predilection .for 
profit. Dr. Simonet emphasizes. that the scope 
of international investment is marginal from a 
qualitative point of view and that the role of 
international capital should be to move into an 
economy where internal savings are deficient for 
the needs of development. It must help to avoid 
inflation and the disequilibrium caused by an 
economy straining to do more than that which 
its own rate of savings would allow. One must 
not underrate the importance of foreign capital 
but equally one must not disregard the fact that 
it is at best only a palliative. 

Margaret Basu 
BENGALI 

MANUSH KI KORE MANUSH HOLO: By 
Chandi Lahiri. General Printers and ‘Publishers, 
Lid., 119, Dharmatala Street, Calcutta-13. Price 
Rs. 2/-. 

Sri Chandi Lahiri has earned some reputa- 
tion as an artist and cartoonist. His-debut in the 
literary field as the author-of the book under 
review proves beyond doubt that he is also an 
adept in the art of writing. He has made exten- 
sive and intensive studies on the conditions of 
‘ primitive men and Prehistoric Civilisation and 
has presented to the young readers the outcome 
of his laborious research in such an easy and 
simple language that the book, though full of facts, 
reads like a story-book. 


- 
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The world which we live in is full of diver- 
sities. It is inhabited by innumerable races speak- 
ing different languages. In spite of divergences 
there is, however, a fundamental unity inasmuch 
as we all are human beings. It cannot be 
denied that an inseparable link exists between 
ourselves and the aboriginal peoples. But very 
little attempt has so far been made in Bengali 
literature to make the young readers acquainted 
with the various aspects of the cultural life of the 
aboriginal peoples. Sri Lahiri may be regarded 
as a pioneer in this field, because it is he who 
has first of all written a book on cultural Anthro- 
pology, suitable for our younger generation, 
which fills up a gap in our juvenile literature. 
After going through this book youthful readers 
will be familiar with the achievements of the pre- 
historic men who in some forgotten age first 
learnt the use of fire, made tools and weapons 
from stone and after ‘strenuous efforts were suc- 
cessful in building houses, discovered iron-ores 
and proceeded step by step towards the altar of 
civilization. From the researches of Anthropo- 
logists and Archaeologists it becomes evident 
that the contributions of prehistoric men and 
aborigines to the human civilization are not 
negligible. In fact, they laid the ‘foundation on 
which the edifice of the present civilization stands. 
Even in the remotest past prehistoric people 
realized that man does not live by bread alone. 
So, they took to painting and the pictures drawn 
by them approximately 16,000 years ago in the 
Altamira and other Caves of Spain testifies to 
their artistic talents. These things and many other 
aspects of the cultural achievements of the pre- 
historic age of later period as well have been des- 
cribed in a nutshell in this book from which 
young readers will get a fair-idea as to how men 
whose condition in the beginning was no better 
than beasts have become the civilized and cul- 
tured men of today. 

A good number of line-drawings by the 
artist-author has made the book more attractive. 

Nalini Kumar Bhadra 
HINDI 2 

MERA DHARMA, Gandhijir Edited by 
Bharatan Kumarappa. Navajivan Prakasan Man- 
dir, Ahmedabad-14. November, © 1960. Price. 
Rs. 2/-. . 

People may have wondered how far Mahat- 
maji represented the Hindus. It is on record that 
Rev. Stanley Jones really believed that Gandhi 
was at heart a Christian, only wanting courage 
to admit it. Gandhiji’s prayer also. roused com- 
ments, as it seemed to many to be a hotch-potch 
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əf different religions. The Editor has tried to 
oresent a full picture of Gandhiji’s religion, 
based on excerpts from his writings. The Editor’s 
:ollection has been translated into Hindi by Ram- 
aarayan Chowdhury. 

The whole work has been divided into eight 
chapters: (i) What do I mean by- religion? 
“ii) The source of my religion; (iii) Respect for 
all religions; (iv) my faith in God; (v) The 
oractical form of my religion; (vi) My religious 
observances; (vii) The expression of my religion; 
and (viii) My Hinduism. 

This work is of perennial interest. 


P. R. Sen 


yo’ 


-- GUJARATI 


BER ANE, BADLO : Edited by Shri G. J.° 
Patel, le Vidyapith, Ahmedabad-14, Nov. 
1960. 45 nP. - 


This is a collection ‘of 11 short stories from 
Buddhist Legends. It was awarded ‘a Govern- 
ment reward as a bock promoting social educa- 
tion and-it was published on the eve of’ the 
200th year of Bhagwan Buddha Jayanti, The 
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first one deals with non-violence—war cannot ‘be 
stopped by war. Along with the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, the Jatakas played a prominent 
part in moulding public opinion and in bring- 


ing about’ a healthy outlook in the minds of the 


people. The book is suitable both for adults and 


for children, the typescript is quite suitable for 


neo-literates. 


PREMA PANTH : Part X, Edited by Shri 
D. V. Govindji, October 1960. 60 nP. 


This is also a series of anecdotes from 
Gandhiji’s writings, the section is labelled : The 
perparation for the struggle, “Yudha Kanda: 
Purbaranga.” This is a very readable presenta 
tion of Gandhiji’s life, divided into short 


chapters, dealing with single topics, for example, 


Santiniketan, and starting of the Ashram, 
Sabarmati. Each chapter is short, ‘and it ‘is quite 
possible for anybody, however hard pressed for 
time to read the book through in several sittings. 
The shortness of the chapters i is a ‘great help and 
the title of each chapter is convenient. 


~ P. R, Sen 
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Prepared fon antiseptic neem oil and pleasantly nied Margo i is the 
ideal soap for even the most tender skin.’ .The rich emollient lather of 
Margo Soap penetrates deep into the pores, thoroughly cleansing the skin 
of all impurities. Tested for quality at every stage of manufacture, 
Margo soap keeps you extra .clean and'e extra a fresh all day long. 
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Renunciation of Force in Inter-State 
Relations 


t 


A seminar on ‘Renunciation and pre- 
vention of Force inthe Relations of States’ 
was held under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta in co-operation with the 
Indian School of- International Studies, 
Delhi, on the 16th February, 1959. The in- 
augural address delivered on this occasion by 
Dr. Radhabinod Pal, the veteran lawyer of 
international reputation has been published 
in the October-December issue of India 
Quarterly, a journal of international affairs. 
Dr. Pal has, in his address, dealt convincing: 
ly with the problem of ‘Renunciation of Force 
in Inter-State Relations’ which is of grave 
, consequence and demands immediate 
ae In course of his address Dr. Pai 
said : 


In the crisis of world history in which 
we still stand surviving the two world 
wars, we all feel that we are driven, by the 
lash of fear as well as by the incitement oi 
hope, to a new task of enlarging the human 
community. Indeed the economic inter- 


dependence of the world places us under. 


an obligation and affords us the possibility 
of enlarging the human community so that 
the principle of order and justice will 
govern the international as well as the 
national community. We must indeed be 
blind if we fail to see that the national state 
as an instrument of national economy is in 
the process of’ extinction. As rational þe- 
ings, we should have been prepared for 
peaceful adjustment; but, instead, in all 
our futile efforts to maintain the old instru- 
ment in operation as of old, we have carried 
to the ultimate extreme the common per- 
versions of human reason and ingenuity. 
Indeed, what happened on 
since the end of the War-to-End-War till 
the world was brought to the Second World 
War, and what has been going on since the 
end of this second cataclysm continuously 
dragging us to a third disaster seem to hold 
out little prospect of any rational adjust- 
ment in this respect. Indeed we seem to 
live in an age of the triumph of the irra- 
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this globe. 


i 
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tional. We seem to have been caught ir 
a tangle of cause and circumstances sweep 
ing us towards something that nobody re 
ally wants. 


Yet there still is left to us what is really 
the deepest, the most creative and the mos” 
reasonable force in the world—the urge tc 
better our conditions of life. In spite ol 
all the disheartening events happening or 
the globe we cannot overlook the fact that 
there is yet enough reasonableness in thc 
world to sustain our faith in the cause ol 
world peace. The very events happening 
since the end of World War II, have alsc 
provoked among the comrhon people reac- 
tions sufficiently indicating that there stil- 
is the reasonable and strong desire of ordi- 
nary people -everywhere for a chance tc 
live and grow in peace. There is the 
reasonable weariness of a generation that 
is tired of fears, tensions and destructions. 
There is yet that urge of men which is the 
strongest creative force in the world: and 
so long as there is any indication of this 
urge in the common people the world need 
not despair. 


‘Throughout the world’ now a war is 
going on, a war of ideas and of ideological 
doctrines in which race and nationalism 
still play not a mean role. This war can 
only be won if we have constructive ideas, 
not only ideas in the abstract, but ideas 
helping the real inner reconstruction. We 
are to see how these conflicting national or 
cultural ideas can best be related. In 
attempting this we must avoid all insist- 
ence on’ the divergences in mind and ideo- 
logy. Such insistence is only apt to detract 
attention from the vital problems and to 
magnify the situation of a particular period 
arising under particular circumstances into 
scmething absolute. 


The epoch of the modern national 
state as an instrument of national economy 
indeed came into being after centuries of 
wars and destructions. But from the time 
of its birth right up to its full development, 
it was considered to be a liberating influence 
in the economic field in some part of the 
world. For nearly 300 years it served: there 
as a more or less reasonably sufficient instru- 
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ent for fostering the growth of industri- 
aly productive forces. The possibilities of 
a serious clash between the limits of nation- 
stetes and the requirements of the econo- 
m.c order, however, began to appear -to- 
rerds the end of the last century till pro- 
dective power had far outstripped the 
netional economic structure of society. 
TLe consequent new need to enlarge the 
ecnomiec units of the world expressed it- 
sef in the fatal fnter-nation conflicts by 
1914. The war established that the world 
itcelf was the minimum unit of necessary 
e=ange, and the needed change must be in 
tie direction of a new kind of internationai 
society. Í 
There followed the time of the profound 
ard almost universal turn to pacifism. 
Tais was translated at the higher ieveis cf 
politics into the -disarmament conferences, 
tre gestures of the Briand-Kellogg Pact and 
tze solemn efforts at world organization in 
tke shape of the League of Nations.. In 
varying ways, however, all these: impulses 
end actions aborted. The needs of worid- 
scciety were again relegated to the back- 
g-ound—the national, Powers choked off the 
g-owth of the much-needed world political 
economy. The decisive foreground was 
azain occupied by all mutual fears, military 
preparations and manoeuvres, threats and 
counter-threats, -weapons and counter- 
weapons, struggles or spheres of influence 
aad power over’ strategic materials and 
varritory. i 
Though nation-states had been brought 
‘nto being by economic needs, their deve- 
lopment, ultimately brought them in 
carious relationship with imperialism. 
“Nationalism existed as the enemy of impe- 


rialism among subject peoples. At the 
cther extreme, among ruling peoples, 
rationalism and imperialism tended to 


=ppear as allies, and even to fuse, up to a 
roint, into a mixed sentiment. Finally 
cationalism developed as a sentiment 
=ttached primarily zo the idea of separate- 
ress and independence of the states. 

This phenomeron also produced its 
effect. The period after the war was also 
cne marked by great political upheavals in 
~vhich people in the mass tried by one 
means or another to break new historic 
“round. In Asia, the end of World War I, 
-ouched off waiting impulses of gigantic 
zorce. Huge. masses of poverty-ridden, 
dominated people entered the political 
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arena in search of independence; a billion 
people had to keep on struggling to win even 
a semblance of political freedom ; a billion 
people had to thrash around in search of a 
way out. Human society unfortunately 
could offer men no manner of renewal ex- 
cept through death and destruction. Then 
came World War II, once again reminding 
humanity of the need of world-unity and 
at the same time vastly extending the 
geography. of the international community, 
extending it from a reserve of the nations 
of European blood to a genuine world 
society. 

We are at the threshold of an age, when 
science has brought whole nations and per- 
haps the entire globe itself within the sight 
of its new weapons, carrying to the ultimate 
extreme the common perversion of human 
reason and ingenuity, when science hes, 
already promised to place in the hands ol" 
mankind inter-continental ballistic missiles ; 
intermediate-range ballistic missiles; inter- 
planetary ballistic missiles ; space-platforms,-a 
unmanned and possibly manned ; devices of 
mapping -accurately the entire globe by 
means of infra-red photographic television 
and other contrivances in satellites used for 
reconnaissance missions. Yet we are even: 
now witnessing struggles for things and 
matters which, from any rational point of 
view, have acquired an immense irrele- 
vance. 

One of our troubles in the world at 
present obviously is that the subconscious 
emotional part of us has been called upon 
to make a very sudden adjustment to the ' 
new world which has been conjured up in 
a moment by the vast progress of techno- 
logy. The subconscious part indeed takes 
long to catch up with the rapid movement 
of the intellect which creates a new material 
situation. 

At a time when everywhere in the 
world everybody feels not a little þe- 
wildered at an immense increase in the 


sense of human power, the ignorance of 
the finiteness of human mind involves a‘ 
‘great danger facing the whole world, and 
operates as a disintegrating malady of 


world society. It is, indeed, a danger which 
at least we, the inheritors of the. Indic 
culture, should be able to escape. 

It is, however, time to realize that 
peaceful and productive growth is no 
longer a matter of the individual acts, 
policies or interests of this or that country 
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but has become a matter requiring a com- 
plete reorganization of world society. We 
must try to grasp clearly and firmly that 
present-day problems are not merely the 
more complex old local problems with 


world significance, but wholly new world. 


problems. Our environment is no longer the 
world about us but rather is the world with 
all its aspects, as it comes into relation 
with our lives. Though a community which 
keeps up its economic life to the tension of 
the rhythm of industrialism will be con- 
sciously or unconsciously setting to itself 
the ambition of making its country into a 
workshop of the world, none should forget 
that one of the pre-suppositions of present- 
day industrialism is the eventual attain- 
ment of economic world unity. 

But perhaps such a mental make-up is 
a challenge to human nature. Once, how- 
ever, we choose to take up this challenge, 
it is only to be expected that we will arise 
and begin valiantly to wage the combat 
which we have thus provoked. By organiz- 
ing the United Nations we have thrown 
down the gauntlet to human nature in this 
respect, and we must not retreat from the 
combat. If it is really a challenge to our 
nature, we cannot back out now; we cannot 
cease to combat on unless we are prepared 
to pass into the next descending curve of 
the historical spiral and resume the old 
cycle of self-defeating self-interest in 
national terms. i 

The awakening of the hitherto domi- 
nated peoples, perhaps, has added to the 
rdifficulty in this respect. But the newly 
awakened peoples will have to take the 
leap from colonial slavery into world order. 
Certainly this is not going to be accom- 
plished easily and swiftly. It is, in fact, 
one of the most difficult transitions history 
has ever imposed on people. Nevertheless 
it is the only way they can now start for- 
ward. Only thus they are entitled to expect 
a world that will help. them grow. 

The Eastern nations would do well to 
realize that there are at least three elements 
in the situation created by thé whilom 
Western aggression which go far towards 
accounting for the strength and virulence 
of Western race feeling: 

1. The white people succeeded in esta- 
blishing an ascendance over the 
people of other complexions with 
3 whom they came into contact; 
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-2. these white masters almost every- 
where abused their power in some 
way and in some degree; 

3. they. are consequently haunted by 

a perpetual fear of the consequen- 

ces of reversal : 
The possibility that the man of colour may 
eventually bring the white man’s ascend- 
ancy to an end and may even establish an 
ascendancy of his own over the white man 
haunts the white mind like a nightmare. 
His constant fear is that if it ever comes 
to pass, the white man’s children must 
expect to have the sins of their fathers 
visited on their heads. Indeed in the con- 
science of the under-dog the past is ever 
present. In dealing with the Western fear 
or suspicion, therefore, the Eastern people 
would do better not to stick unnecessarily 
to any sense of prestige. Whatever might 
have been the origin of the fear, it is there 
and any reasonable and sincere approach 
to world organization must take into account 
such a fear and must try to dissolve it. 

It will, indeed, be in the interest of all 
new states to remember that, in the cir- 
cumstances, of the present day, nationalism 
as a basis for the state can survive only in 
its perverted imperialist form, the smaller 
states being driven to the position of satel- 
lites of big Powers.’ 

Hitherto any approach to international 
relations proceeded on the assumption that 
there should’ be a number of separate 
political units whose authority as such 
units must not suffer any derogation. 

A recent development in' world politics, 
however, has yielded a phenomenon which 
may aptly be characterized as ‘the peaceful 
surrender of sovereignty’ giving birth to a 
quasi-colonial relationship between Powers 
of different orders of magnitude, a develop- 
ment which has introduced a sort of 
hierarchical stratification in international 
society while professedly we are in an era 
of equality. , 

However innocent and benevolent 
looking this little thing may now appear, 
it involves a threat to’ the whole fabric of 
equality. 

One of the reasons for the political un- 
easiness which manifests itself in so many 
countries is the realization that even their 
day-to-day policy today is something which 
largely has gone or is gradually going 
outside the control of their own govern- 
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mental institutions. Even many of the 
European countries have been found want- 
ing in adequate resistance against this new 
development and have readily become its 
victim. ape: 

Surrender as the result of defeat in war 
is only surrender to superior force and 
` consequently is, in its. very nature, tem- 
porary. But the worst surrender in a 
nation’s life occurs when it is made to 
submit to a subordinate partnership in a 
grouping of nations in which the prepon- 
derant role is taken up by a powerful 
member. A surrender of this character may 
easily amount to inviting enslavement by 
the strong. Of course, the strong will always 
turn its conduct best side out, covering up 
e few spots, adding here and there an 
imaginative touch and ultimately will sing 
a hymn of its own praise, a hymn of devo- 
tion to itself. The strong always sees its own 
history as the flowering of all history and 
considers that all others’ mission should 
‘be to contribute only to its. fulfilment. 

This peril perhaps can best be over- 
come by arming all nations, great and small, 
with constitutional power on an inter- 
national basis. 
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‘means. Unless our precious 


~‘ 


If I have hinted at the abortive past 
efforts of the kind referred to above sit ‘is 
because it is time to seek diligently te 
learn the true lesson of the past so that we 
may find the right point of view of the 
present, the new pulsing life of the coming _ 
world community. If I have not concealed 
some sense of frustration in relation to such 
past efforts, it is because to conceal our- 
shaken confidence now may only. mean a 
greater measure of pretension to hide our 
perplexities behind our outward cer- 
tainties. - 

Yet loyalty “to'a truth requires confi- 


‘dence in the possibility of its attainment. 


Man, perhaps, is called upon today to 
organize beyond his moral and emotional 
technological 
‘know-how’ cuts the story short, when the 
age in which it has been our lot to live 
has been left sufficiently far behind -to be 
seen by future historians in a revealingly 
remote perspective, then only perhaps it 
would be clearly visible that we have to 
abolish force and abolish it now under 
pain, if we flinch or fail, of seeing it win a 
victory over man, which this time would 


be conclusive and definitive. ° 
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. FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


i iversiti hardly be 
What’s Wrong With the Universities? some people say, they would 
j - both by German young people 
We reproduce here an article under Over-run, j 
the above canton, dealing with the German and by students from abroad. These ite 
"universities published in The Bulletin, pias a ueo E eiae apearaie 
? . e 

January 24, 1961, issued by the Press and Decause they, t Ones k 4 
Taror tion Office of the German Federal ‘See some enduring qualities in their teem 

Government : ing universities. f per 
The West German “Council of Arts and tn Bode oe a k pra S nae EDR! 
a ee ae ne eee oe those leisurely and spacious times before 
eee the Federal Government and the World War I, aggregate attendance at all 


; ; i of Germany’s universities and technical 
mira a tareueria hea w en out institutions never exceeded 80,000. Between 


; sae the wars, attendance had, on the average, 
universities. 


. grown to 111,000. The number of universi- 
ee ee pst hace ae thorough ties and technical institutes then remained 


provllon of beter flier to achieve a Practically unaltered compared wiih the 
education; ns HeMNVOIS on of some 30900 students was areas 

an Increase in the teaching and adminis sapies, clinics and laboratories were fre- 
sending Students willy i common Ted or ae na the Geka and technical 
x aa to the same universities; institutes of the Federal Republic (26 in 
eatablichinient of three new universities ê! as compared with the pre-World War 


í EA : , figure of 32) are attended by 200,000 
e R ee a me piue i: g students, including some 20,000 non- 


“3 : Germans. These 200,000 must gather their 

h The mie 5 Bs aaoi ee eae words of wisdom from the occupants of only 

ee ee x gs | 3,160 professorial ‘chairs. In comparison, 

voiced that the Federal Republic would be. for the 111,000 pre-war students there were 
‘“eutdistanced in technological matters, and : 


<p , 3,050° professors. 
woud ative posiHon as one Of the: free The resultant overcrowding of lecture 
world’s leading industrial powers. 


5 - rooms is, perhaps, best illustrated by the 
First Problem : Overcrowding fact that at Cologne University sometimes 
Actually, the West German universities 250 have to share‘ one professor; while at 
gare overcrowded, and though they are be- Munich University two professors reading 
ing continuously enlarged, they cannot keep on English language and literature have no 
up with the rush of new students. Under the less than 689 students. 
mounting pressure, critics allege, the orderly “Cold Routine”? 
processes of happier days have been swept Under such circumstances, the give-and- 
away. The traditional university trinity of take that used to be the outstanding feature 
“Teaching, Research and Study” has gone of. university life must necessarily ‘go by 
into discard, say the critics. They add that- the board; and, just as necessarily, students 
` from being a scholastic forum where learned find few opportunities to contribute view- 
professors and eager students are supposed points of their own. At the smaller uni- 
to search for the truth, the universities have versities the situation is, or until recently 
“deteriorated in the direction of becoming was, not quite so bad. But these schools, 
“diploma mills. too,-are becoming crowded. One jaundiced 
Despite the exaggeration in such alle- critic complained: “Cold routine with an 
‘gations, even defenders of the universities admixture of smugness is replacing the 
concede that some aspects of the current harmony that formerly reigned on the 
Situation are far from satisfactory. Yet campus.” ; ; 
there is an ironical note in the plight of the These and many other attitudes and facts 
* universities. If they were as ineffectual as are painstakingly and circumspectly set 


"a 
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forth in the report of the Council. Although 
it comprises over 500 pages, the document 
hes only a preliminary character, outlining 
in detail only those measures and methods 
wich are considered urgent for remedying 
wnat is described as “a disquieting situa- 
tion.” They involve no fundamental re- 
forms. The deeper-going changes are of 
necessity held in abeyance, and will in time 
be reported on by a subcommittee appointed 
fcr the purpose. What is to be attempted 
immediately is to be done on the basis of 
tke present structure, along clearly designed 
practical lines. 

‘In effect, the report constitutes a sort 
of basic law of academic life. It opens with 
a brief survey of existing problems. One 
major trouble—the widely varying quality 
oi incoming students—is chiefly attributed 
tc uneven pre-university training. 

Many Not Ready for Study 

At one time, it is pointed out, univer- 
sty entrants had had a more or less homo- 
geneous education. But not today. Since 
tre war, for a variety of reasons, including 
iradequate secondary schooling in some 
areas, the composition of the student body 
is “rather heterogeneous”. In consequence, 
tLe report goes on, many students need 
giidance and not a few even need 
e-ementary instruction in languages or 
natural sciences. Such guidance, however, 
tte university is at present not equipped to 
sctpply—and as a result of their deficiencies, 
seme of the students often find it difficult 
tc cope with the lectures. ` 

What can be done? The Council does 
not flatter itself that it might change 
haman nature, but it does hold out the 
hope that improved facilities will bring 
aout an immediate change for the better 
ir the quality of the learning process. With 
that end in view, the Council recommends 
intermediary courses for bridging gaps 
b2tween secondary schooling and the stand- 
ards required for an intelligent assimilation 
o university-level books and lectures. This 
recommendation, it is believed, will also 
benefit those non-German students who are 
not infrequently puzzled at first by the in- 
tricacies of the German language, or who 
have other problems that can be solved with 
understanding and reassurance. 

Special attention is also to be paid to 
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students with a “practical” vocation, the 
scientists and teachers of tomorrow. To 
assist them towards their goals, it is pro- 
posed to concentrate them at certain univer- 
sities where they can take up their special 
studies. Furthermore, research centres and 
central libraries serving all the universities 
are to be set up. And ultimately there is 
to be an institute of advanced studies. 


A Variety of Recommendations 

To cope with all that, the Council 
recommends increases in personnel, both of 
the administrative and the teaching staff. 
Another recommendation aims at an easing 
of the present hierarchic structure of the 
faculties, from Dean downward. In addition 
to full professors, associate professors, assist- 
ants and instructors, there are to be scienti- 
fic counsellors”, with special tasks. In con- 
nection with the establishment of new 
chairs (including parallel chairs wherever 
necessary), the report suggests the subdivi- 
sion of some established disciplines and the 


setting up of others, such as languages of% 
.the developing countries, 


Faculties in the 
humanities are to have no more than 3,000 
students, while the faculties of economics 
and science are to be limited to 2,500 and 
law faculties to 2,000 students. 

In drafting these recommendations, the 


Council acted on the assumption that the - 


number of students 
least 10,000 a year, and that at the threshold 
of the next decade it will have reached 
240,000 or even 260,000. Such a surplus, 
however, the present universities could not 
possibly handle even if all the Council’s 
recommendations were to be carried into 
effect immediately. f 
Coming : New Universities 

At least three new universities and 
one technical institute are needed to take 
care of the increase. These new universi- 
ties will in many essentials be patterned 
after the older institutions ; but at the same 
time they are to providé an experimenting 
ground for evolving a new model. Natural- 
ly, the entire project will require an enor- 
mous outlay. Carrying out the emergency 
measures -alone, apart from current and 
future grants to the universities, will cost 
DM 2,500,000,000 ; while establishing the 
new universities will require many times 
that sum. 
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The World 

The world situation is still in a critical 
state, although at the time of writing these, 
there are some faint glimmering lights of 
hope regarding the easing of the tension 
generated by the jousting for political 
power by Russia and the United States 
over the control of Laos. Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, the Neutralist Premier of Laos, 
on whom the U.S. had relied to bring 
abcut an early settlement, for which he 
had come to an agreement with a delega- 
tion composed of pro-Western officials of 
the government about the beginning of 
March, had evidently found .that his hands 
were being tied by self-same Royalist 
group. Further he found no response from 
either Burma or Cambodia or Malaya in 
an attempt to persuade them to supervise 
a cease-fire in Laos. As a result of these 
obstacles being put in his way, he evidently 
found the situation too complicated and 


left for a tcur round the world, whether to - 


seek aid or to find a solution to the tangle 
that started when the: late John Foster 
Dulles had a brain-storm and in.his hasty 


‘and blundering way decided to pull Laos 


away from the “immoral” path of neutral- 
ism, with cascades of dollar aid for build- 
ing an army—that is a pro-Western army. 
At the present moment both the 
U.S.A. and the Soviets are supplying the 
opposing forces who are trying to seize 
absclute power in that troubled area. 
Laos itself is a puzzle to the rest of the 
world. The people are easy-going, to say 
the least, and that includes the soldiers on 


ene 
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either side’ In the “great battle” on th: 
Plaine des Jarres, the Royal army uncer 
General Phoumi Nosovan—who is the 
nearest approach to a strong-man in La, 
—surrounded a battalion of Pathet Las 
(rebel) soldiers. But one dark night thet 
entire battalion, with its women, childre:, 
cows and chickens, walked through th2 
army cordon, without firing a shot. 

There are several peace plans new 
being proposed and discussed, in order to 
bring about a cease-fire—or rather an arms 
supply halt—and to arrange for a stabilizer. 
and internally supported government 
There are three factions as yet in the fieic 
trying to obtain control over the country 
There are the Rightists with Prince Bour 
Oum as their nominated Premier and wi:t 
General Phoumi Nosovan as their leader 
The United States has been sendire 
military aid and groups of military 
advisers and trainers to assist the armeo 
forces and to step up their fighting cape- 
city and morale. Then there is the faction 
which is Communist dominated, with tha 
Pathet Lao as their military arm. Thev 
were being helped by guerilla warfare 
training and limited arms supply by Red 
China and North Vietnam. After they had 
been driven out from the Vientiane area 
Russia stepped in and, from last December. 
has been air-lifting massive supplies. 
which include armoured cars and artillery 
and also technicians. This faction, the 
Pathet Lao which is now , taken over by 
the Communists, is under the nominal 
leadership of Prince Souphanouvong, who 


- 
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is established in the mountainous north- 
eastern provinces of SSameneua and Phong- 
salv, the former touching Red China and 
the latter North Vietnam. 

And, last of all, fhere are the neutral- 
ists, headed by Prince Souvanna Phouma, 
who ‘was ousted by the pro-Western 
Rightists and went to Cambodia. He was 
in touch with the Pathet Lao and wanted 
to form a nationalistic government, which 
would embrace all three factions. The 
Rightists were afraid that he might make 
a deal with the Pathet Lao and so he was 
turned out of power. Later on when the 

“Russians stepped in, the Rightists saw that 
they had taken on more than they could 
tackle. Indeed, the Pathet Lao seemed to 
be growing in strength at a rapid rate. 
It was at this- juncture that the U.S. 
realised that it was faced with two alter- 
native courses of action. They could send 
military aid on a greater scale than the 
Russians are giving the Pathet’ Lao forces, 
by sending not only masses of weapons 
but also large numbers of “technicians”. 
Or, else they could try and promote a 
political compromise, which would “neutral- 
ize” Laos and isolate it from the cold war 
zone. The latter course was preferred, by 
the new Kennedy Administration, and 
General Phoumi Nosovan, the Rightist 
leader, was sent with U.S. encouragement 
to meet Prince Souvanna Phouma in 


Cambodia, in order to work out a plan for 


an agreed course of action for the neutral- 
ization of Laos. The talks took place at the 
beginning. of March and an agreed “peace 
plan” was the outcome. The plan was for: 

(1) Establishment of a commission 
composed of Cambodia, Burma and Malaya 
or possibly India, to guard against foreign 
intervention in Laos. Such a commission 
has been proposed by the United States 
and rejected by both the Communists and 
the neutrdlists, who had refused to co- 
Operate in any way with the Boun Oum 
regime. 

(2) A fourteen-nation international 
conference on Laos which presumably 
could produce a Big Power commitment to 
Laotian neutrality. Russia had ‘proposed 
such a conference and the U.S. had opposed 
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it because it would include Communist 
China. 
(3) A series of conferences to be held 


by the three factions in Laos—the Boun 
Oum regime, the Pathet Lao and Souvanna 


*Phouma’s neutralists. 


(4) The neutralization of Laos and 
general elections for a néw government. 

This plan failed for reasons given at 
the beginning of this note, and Prince 
Souvanna Phouma has gone out of the 
picture for the time being. Now the U.S. 
is faced with the first alternative, which 
would most certainly involve the risk of en- 
larging the war on an international scale. 

It is because of all this that Pandit 
Nehru was in such an apprehensive tone 
when he spoke in the Lok Sabha on 
March 24. 

Referring to the British proposals on 
Laos, Mr. Nehru hoped that the efforts to 
find a solution to the Laotian situation 
would meet with success. 

In the course of his extempore state- 
ment, the Prime Minister said the situa- 
tion in Laos was “critical”. He did not 
indicate the trend of his talks with Prince 
Souvanna Phouma apart from mentioning 
the fact that he met him and discussed 
with him, “problems relating to Laos”. 

He thought that the proposals made 


‘by the United Kingdom had the concur- 


rence of the United States. The United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union had parti- 
cular place in the matter, he said, because 
they were the co-Chairmen of the Geneva 
Conference. India, which was the Chair- 
man of the International Control Commis- 
sion should get its instructions from the 
two co-Chairmen. If the two co-Chairmen 
asked India to do something, that consti- 
tuted the authority under which it could 
function. 

Mr. Nehru said: “The proposals that A 
the United Kingdom has made appear to be 
very near the proposals made by the Soviet 
Untion, althaugh they are not the same. 
They have suggested the holding of a 
meeting of the International Supervisory 
Commission first and the conference after 
that. All this depends on the immediate or 
early cease-fire. 
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“The proposals have been commu- 
nicated to the Soviet Government. If they 
also agree to this, then presumably, they 
will ask India to take action about conven- 
ing of the Commission. We shall be glad 
to do so. Probably to begin with, the Com- 
mission will meet in Delhi itself and later 
the Commission will have to go to Laos”. 

Mr. Nehru continued, “Some time 
later, the international conference will meet 
at some place”. - $ 


Since then there have been several 
conferences, notably that at Bangkok, where 
the S.E.A.T.O. met to discuss the Laotian 
situation. The air, which was heated up to 
a considerable temperature—almost to the 
point of conflagration—has cooled some- 
what now, particularly, because Russia 
seems to be willing to consider the British 
proposals. The Pravda, on March 27, indi- 
cated that subject to certain conditions, the 
Soviet` Government would agree to a 
negotiated settlement of the Laotian crisis 
on the general basis of the British propo- 
sals. The Pravda editorial has distinctly 
lowered tension and brought in a modicum 
of hope in what was regarded as an almost 
hopeless situation. The conditions men- 
tioned by the Pravda are: 


1, The United States and their allies, 
notably those belonging to S.E.A.T.O.,, 
should refrain from any intervention 
in Laos which might cause an exten- 
sion of the conflict. 

2. No further diréct help should be 
given to General Phoumi Mosavan, 
who, in the Soviet view, is in a state 
of “open rebellion” against the legal 


Government of Prince Souvanna 
Phouma. 

_3. Any action to guarantee Laotian 
neutrality, through a meeting in 


New Delhi of the three-power Com- 
mission for Laos with a later even- 
tuality of 14-power conference, should 
be based on the recognition of the 
Souvanna Phouma Government as the 
.only legitimate authority in Laos and 
upon the “national aspirations” per- 
sonified by “patriotic forces” including 
the pro-Communist Pathet Lao. 


` want to bring hostilities to 


And that is the position in Laos at Fe 
time of writing these. 

There is evidence of suspicion erd 
resentment still persisting between. zre 
Soviéts and the United. States. At the 
Bangkok conference there were closed docr 
meetings to settle differences that hai 

een in evidence, particularly as betwee 
the representative of the U.S.A., Mr. Dean 
Rusk, and the French representatives. I: 
was stated by Mr. Rusk that the Pravda 
editorial was merely an attempt to masi: 
the realities of the situation as was 
evidenced by the virtual barrenness of the 
talks between the U.S.A. ambassador tc 
Moscow. and Mr. Khrushchev. It wa: 
further stated by ‘the French conference 
sources that the U.S.A. wanted to gc 
further than the French in invoking thec 
Treaty clauses (of the S.E.A.T.O.) against 
the non-direct aggression taking place ir 
Laos. But the French thought it would cc 
more harm than good if a too warlike 
resolution was issued now. Regarding the 
British proposals, Mr. John Russell, the 
British official spokesman at the S.E.A.T:O. 
talks, said that it was hoped that Russia 
would give a positive reply to the Britisa 
note on Laos, because it contained proposals 
which, in the opinion of Mr. Russell, were 
acceptable to the Soviet Government. -He 
added: “We see no reason, why if thev 
an end they 
should not accept”. 

Asked whether yesterdey’s Pravda article 
saying there was a real opportunity for a peacefu. 
solution, had affected the course of the SEATC 
conference he replied, “In a very small way, yes.” 

He was addressing a Press conference shortly 
after the end of the restricted ‘session. 

He was asked if the British position implied 
recognition of de facto hold by Communists on 
sections of Laos. 

He replied: “Anyone who ignored this Com- 
munist presence would be unwise but de facto 1s 
the correct attitude.” 

Mr. Russell added “there are certain facts of 
life which have to be recognised in this position 
and that is one of them.” ; 

However, after prolonged talks, the 
eight-nation meetings came to a near- 
agreement harmony on March 29. The final 
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text of the resolution adopted by the 
SEA.T.O. Council of Ministers is as 
Bilows : 


. 1.o Consulting together as provided in the 
Mania Pact, the SEATO Council ‘has noted with 
grave ‘concern the continued offensive by rebel 
elements in Laos who are continuing to be sup- 
plied and assisted by Communist powers in flag- 
zant disregard of the Geneva Accords. 

2. The Council once more makes it clear 
-hat SEATO is.a defensive organization with no 
aggressive intentions and reiterates, in the words 
oi the Treaty, its desire to live in peace with all 
peoples and all Governments. p 

3. The Council desires a united. indepen- 
den‘ and sovereign Laos; free to make its own 
choosing and not subordinate to any nation or 
, groap of nations. 

4. It is believed that these results ought to 
be achieved through negotiations and cannot be 
hoged for if the present fighting continues. 

5. The Council notes with approval the pre- 
seni efforts for a cessation of hostilities and for 
peeceful negotiations to achieve an unaligned and 
incependent Laos, 


6. If those efforts fail however, and there 
continues to be active military attempt to obtain 
coatrol of Laos, members of SEATO are prepared, 
within the terms of the Treaty, to take whatever 
accion may be appropriate in the circumstances. 

7. The Council also noted concern the 
efforts of an armed minority, with support from 
ovtside in violation of the Geneva Accord, to 
destroy the South Vietnam Government and dec- 
lared its firm resolve not to acquiesce in any such 
takeover. 

8. Finally, the Council records its view that 
the Organization should continue to keep deve- 
Icpments in Laos and Vietnam under urgent and 
constant view in the light of this resolution. 
Congo i : 


The situation- in the Congo is still very compli- 
cated. The Soviet attack on Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjoeld and the structure of the U.N. and 
the veiled enmity of the Western group to Shri 
Rajeshwar Dayal, Hammarskjoeld’s special re- 
sresentative in the Congo is resulting in complica- 
zions that have almost resulted-in an impasse. 
The Belgians and their tool, Mr. Tshombe, are 
cashing in on these tensions, which are not caused 
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by any genuine considerations regarding the 
Congo and the Congolese, but are the bye-products 
of the Cold War. Belgium being a member of 
N.A..O, is shielded in a covert way, even by the 
U.S.A. Tshombe, whose troops are being even 
officered by the Belgians, who also form the nucleus 
of his technical troops and whose advisers are 
supplied by the Belgians, is openly defiant of the 
U.N. Katanga, which is the province under 
Tshombe, holds 90 per cent “of the mineral wealth 


of the Congo, is a stronghold of the Belgian coterie ` 


that was exploiting the Congo and the Congolese 
for their own benefit, and it is not likely that they 
would leave that area unless they are expelled 
under compulsion. 


In Congo too, the U.S.A. has been bedevilled 


‘by the sins of its associates of the Western group, 


and has had to face the unpleasant task of clean- 
ing the stinking cesspools created by the filthy 
methods of colonialism. It is to be seen whether 
Mr. Kennedy’s administration. takes a forthright 
view of the situation in the Congo. The alternative 
is to let down the U.N. and let the forces of dis- 
ruption and greed take over the whole of the Congo. 


At the beginning: of March, there was a con- 
ference at Tananarive, the capital of the Malagasy 
Republic (the former French colony of Mada- 
gascar) where President Kasavubu, who has the 
backing of the Western group of powers, met 
“President” Moise Tshombe of Secessionist 
Katanga, “President” Albert Kalonji of Secession- 
ist Kasai and other Congolese leaders, in an effort 
to come to an understanding regarding the future 
of the areas controlled by them in the Congo. The 
one result that was announced after the end of 
the Conference, was that of an agreement on a 
loose federal structure for the whole of the Congo, 
based on a reorganization of the present six pro- 
vinces along lines more closely related to tribal 
and ethnic divisions. This meant a triumph for 
Mr. Tshombe and other Secessionigts as their g- 
areas would become virtually independent, if this © 
agreement finally materialized into a stable poli- 
tical settlement. But there is very considerable 
room for doubt as to whether the Tananarive 
results indicated any tangible propres towards a 
Congo political settlement. For one thing, to quote 
The New York Times, “the absence of Mr. Gizenga 
from the conference made any overall political 
settlement impossible. His troops have -penetrated 
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more than 30 per cent of the Congo.” Mr. Gizenga 
is the Lumumbist leader, backed by Russia. 

Meanwhile, the Congolese under Mobutu, 
<asavubu’s General, are stepping up their defiance, 
being confident of tacit support from the Western 
group. Their troops have seized the two ports of 
entrance in the Congo, Banana and Matadi, 
through which all the supplies for the U.N. troops 
are channelled into the interior, thereby jeopardiz- 
ing the entire U.N. programme for the settlement 
of Congo affairs. 


India has placed 4,700 combat troops at the 
disposal of the U.N., the majority of whom have 
to be taken by sea. The supply ports being in the 
hands of Kasavubu’s troops, it is an open ques- 
tion as to whether they can be utilized at all. If 
“Global Considerations” still prevail with the U.S. 
then the situation in the Congo would worsen, 
bleak as it is now. 


Speaking in the Lok Sabha on March 23, 
Pandit Nehru said that the forcible occupation of 
the Port of Matadi by Gen. Mobutu’s troops was 
a serious matter for India as some of the Indian 
troops and their equipment was going to that Port. 
If it was not free by the time their ships arrived 
then there might be trouble and difficulty in 
landing, The Statesman’s special report on Pandit 


Nehru’s statement on the Congo, on that occasion - 


gays: : 

The Prime Minister reiterated that the only 
way to bring peace to the Congo was a complete 
withdrawal of all aliens, particularly the Belgians. 
He expressed surprise that certain Powers al- 
though members of the U.N., worked against it 
in the Congo. 

He was of the view that if adequate pressure 
was brought on the Belgian Government by other 
NATO Powers, particularly the U.K. and the 
USA, withdrawal of Belgian mercenaries from 
the Congo could be effected. 


He was sure that factional leaders such as 
Gen. Mobutu and Mr. Tshombe, who had no popu- 
lar backing, would not be able to stay in power 
for long if the Belgian advisers were withdrawn. 

Earlier, replying to a question by Mrs. Mai- 
moona Sultana (C), the Prime Minister described 
the Katanga President, Mr. Tshombe’s threat of 
war against Indian troops as “a very irresponsible 
statement of a very irresponsible person.” 

He described the propaganda carried on by 
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representatives of some embassies against the U N. 
and, to some extent, against the sending of Ind an 
troops to the Congo as “rather unfortunate”. 

As things stand, the Congo situation, thovgh 
not so serious as that in Laos, is extremely ccm- 
plicated. And the main cause is the attitude of 
the N.A.T.O. Powers. The attitude of the U.S.A., 
as reflected in some of the U.S.A. papers, show: a 
distinctly Micawber-like optimism regarding the 
action of its allies. 

Algeria 

It seems now that President Charles de Gau_le 
has decided to start the pourparlers regarding a 
settlement in Algeria. The talks will take p'ae 
on a resort, on the blue and sparkling Lake Geneva. 
The place chosen lies on the French shore, ard 
on the Swiss side is Montreux, where the F. L. -v. 
“Premier” Ferhat Abbas has quarters. The ġo 
places are a short boat-ride from each other, o 
that the French can negotiate on their own soil— 
which is a matter of prestige—and the F.L. Ii. 
delegates can live on Swiss territory, free fron 
surveillance of the French police and other anno: - 
ances. 

It is reported that the French delegation wil 
be led by the Algerian Affairs Minister, M. Lou 3 
Joxe, and the F. L, N. delegation by M, Belkaczn 
Krim. l 

The outcome will be eagerly awaited, nct 
only by the French and the Algerian Arabs, but 
by the entire Arab World and indirectly by the 
rest of the world. The situation has now attaine | 
a new complexity due to the interest taken in 
Algerian affairs by the Soviets and Red Chin, 
both of them being now in touch with the Arx 
World, trying to replace France as the chief fore 
in North Africa. 

President de Gaulle has convinced the Frene} 
people that France Cannot attain the traditiora 
status it had in international polilics, until ta 
Algerian affair is settled. The French army isncv 
tied down in Algeria and the longe® it remaiz 
there the more ruinous it would be to France 
morally, materially and politically. Besides the 
army itself will lose its value as a fighting force 
of international standing. 


Portuguese Africa 
Portugal, under its authoritarian regime under 


Salazar, is still trying to carry on its ruthless er- 
cloitation of the unfortunate Africans under its 
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coœcnial regime. Of course, the old and exploded 
mta about the colonies being part and parcel of 
Pcrugal is still being trotted out. Colonialism 
dizs hard and Portugal being, like Belgium, a 
perasite drawing blood from the helpless body of 
its zolonial subjects for ils sustenance, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to make it see reason. 

‘There has been serious uprisings in Angola, 
waere the news of a blood-bath have leaked out 
despite a rigid censorship. ‘There has been a 
dzknte on Angola at the U.N. and there~is a re- 
port that as a result of the U.S.,showing an un- 
s"mpethetic attitude towards the Portuguese 
a tempts to smother the debate with the time-worn 
colnial arguments, the Portuguese authorities 
ta~e been incensed. The reaction in Lisbon, as 
reeoried on March 27, has culminated in a vast 
rich, estimated. at 100,000, stoning the U.S. Em- 
Fa:sy in Lisbon, and throwing inkpots at its walls. 
Tke police fired in the air and used tear-gas in 
freaking up the mob. This occurrence is very 
similar to what happened in Karachi as a “mar 


ef protest” against.India, and no doubt like that 
zf-air the Lisbon demonstration was . officially 
“nspired. : 


South Africa and the Commonwealth 


South Africa has voluntarily withdrawn from 
:ke Commonwealth, with effect from May ,31, when 
it becomes the independent Republic of South 
Airica. Mr. Macmillan, the British Premier, has 
reported his deep regret at the split. He had done 
dus , best to find a formula that would, at least 
temporarily, prevent an open breach, and for 
this purpose he had argued end pleaded with Dr. 
Verwoerd, the South African Premier. It was to 
mp effect due to the fanatical and atavistic obses- 
s.on that conditioned the South African Premier’s 
reactions to Mr. Macmillan’s approaches. 

In the Union of South Africa, which will be- 
come the Republic of South Africa on May 31, 
there are 53,000,000 whites, .of whom: roughly 
~:300,000 are of British stock and .1,700,000 are 
of primitive Dutch origin, whose spokesman is 
Jr. Verwoerd. This programme of Apartheid is 
supported by a majority of 80,000 amongst the 
, ‘oters, who are all of European stock. As opposed 
o them there are the 10,000,000 Africans of 
Bantu stock and, 1,500, 000 mulattoes and Asians, 
who have been deprived of all their birthrights, 
regarding the self-determination and the shaping 
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of isis own destinies by the Afrikaners of Dr. 
Verwoerd’s persuasion. 


Fifty-one years ago, on another May 31, the 
Union of South Africa was formed 8 years ‘after 
the Boer War, in which Dr. Verwoerd’s prede- 
cessors' and forbears were vanquished by ‘the 
British forces under Lord Kitchener. It was the 
period of Imperial day-dreams of the British,‘and 
therefore, the British Government of the day, 
tried to form a strong base in the southern part 
of Africa by combining the British territories of 
Cape Colony and Natal with the Boer territories 
of Transvaal and the Orange Free State. The ex- 
periment succeeded for quite a long period, chiefly 
dueto the influence of the more progressive Boer 
leaders, like Jan Christian Smuts. But the re- 
actionaries of the Old Dutch strain, gained pre- 
dominance after the Second World ‘War and with 
their narrow margin of superiority in votes they 
are now pitecading on their own way. ee now 
the final step has been taken. 


The British Premier, Mr.. Macmillan told the 
House of Commons, after the Commonwealth Con- 
ference was over, that this policy of Apartheid 
“was a tragically misguided and perverse philoso- 
phy” and that it was “abhorrent to the ideals to- 
wards which mankind is struggling in this cen- 
tury”. He said, the South African flag (The Afri- 
kaans had discarded the British Union Jack as 
their flag in 1957) should now be flown at half- 
mast because of this stain on South Africa’s honour. 

‘The reaction in the British press has been 
mild. The Times observed that the Commonwealth 
was now secure on a multi-racial basis, and The 
Manchester Guardian declared bluntly “An un- 
healthy limb has been removed”. ' 


Corruption in High Places 


The question of corruption and that of morai 
values is either evaded or dismissed with depre- ' 
cating remarks by those who have been put in 
power by us. Even the Congress has refused to 
take any real action on the plea that most of the 
charges were “not proved”. We ourselves have re- 
peatedly pointed out that proof of the type de- 
manded by these sacrosanct Ministers and Con- 
gress leaders would be impossible for’an ordinary 

~man to produce and establish in the face of the 
all-pervading atmosphere of moral turpitude pre- 
vailing in places where they are practised? But the 
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body-politic and the public affairs show undoubted 
symploms of the disease. 

Mr. Morarji Desai recently (March 18,) deli- 
vered a homily, aimed at Acharya Kripalani. 

Referring to the question of national inte- 
gration and unity, the Finance Minister said that 
Acharya Kripalani had said that moral standards 
were going down in the country. He would point 
out to him that moral standards were not built up 
by running down each other. It could be built only 
“if we have sympathy for each other and do not 
expose publicly to the world outside that we are 
quarrelling among ourselves”. He spoke of the 
progress made under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi in achieving social unity and said that the 
castes were already “crumbling”, social barriers 
were breaking down and national cohesion was 
coming. The “vitality” of the nation had mani- 
fested itself’ during the peaceful reorganisation of 
States. : 


‘That is all very well, but would Mr. Desai ex- 
‘plain as to how a highly-placed- official dare to 
indulge in such criminal actions, as given below, 
unless he found the atmosphere congenial for his 
ventures? We give below the bare details of the 
news-report: 

Mr. S. N. Bagchi, Judge, City Sessions Court, 
agreeing with the unanimous verdict of guilty re- 
turned by the jury, convicted and sentenced Lt.- 
Col. M. Sundaram alias Mahadevan Sundaram 
alias Mahalingam alias N. M. Sundaram, ‘Traffic 
Engineer, Government of West Bengal, to eight 
years R.I. under Section 467 I.P.C. (forgery). 
He was also sentenced to eight years R.I. under 
Section 474 I.P.C. and to four years R.I. under 


Section 420 I.P.C. for possession of forged docu- 


ment and cheating respectively. 


‘The sentences are to run concurrently. 

The prosecution case was that in December, 
1958, the accused made false representations to 
' the complainant, Mr. P. Lakshman of Calcutta to 
the effect that his father, said to be a director of a 
motor-car manufacturing company of Madras, 
had booked a car of his company for one of his 
friends from the quota allotted to the accused as 
a Government servant, but the said friend had 
since declined to purchase the car and ite was, 
therefore, going out of hand. ; 

‘The accused thus induced the complainant 
to agree to purchase the car and pay him Rs. 9,500 
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as half the price of the car falsely stating that he 
other half had already’ been deposited by iis 


-father with the Madras firm. But it was later as- 


certained that the car had never been booked wth 
the Madras firm and that the accused had forged 
a receipt acknowledging the money. 

In passing the sentences, the judge observzd 
that the accused as Traffic Engineer, Govern- 
ment of West. Bengal, began to “hobnob with tae 
parties that had to come too often in the course 
of his official business”. 

“The” people cheated were a member of tue‘ 
English Bar, an industrialist, an automobile deal -r 
and a businessman”, he said. 

“Tf corruption runs rampant in the publc 
office where would we run to”? Mr. Bagchi asked 
and said, “Our independence would be a doora. 
That is why in the case of a public servant, if Fe 
is found by the jury to have committed a heir- 
ous crime, a deterrent sentence is the only ser- 
tence that a court of law should administer ia 
order that the people who are similarly mindec, 
might have an object lesson in the deterrenc? 
sought to be administered by the punishment”. 


. THE EDITOR 


Games and Sports in India 


There is no denying the fact that India 
has some remarkably talented men anc. 
women in the field of games and spor7s 
India has very good. hockey players, fairls 
good football, tennis and cricket players 
fine long distance swimmers, able weighi- 
lifters, keen boxers, fast and tenacious rus 
ners, broad and high jumpers and wonder- 
ful wrestlers. The nation agrees that physi- 
cal fitness is the basic requirement for al 
success in industry, soldiering and other 
fields of national work. But, the attitude of 
our Central and State Governments is that 
the nation will somehow acquire this fitness 
without much assistance from the goverr.- 
mental bodies. At best, they will unleash a 
few pedagogues upon the poor sportsmen ot 
India who will look at all games and sports 
from a fundamental angle, whatever that is, 
and then make a hast of things by their 
interference. When we were young, half-a- 
century ago, we were punished by the 
predecessors of the same school masters foz 
playing games. Today, they look at games 
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and sports as a necessary evil and arrange 
for the same with ill-concealed distaste for 
the jos and with no feeling of shame for 
their utter ignorance of the subject. Those 
who take charge of the diet side of the 
thing, be that in schools or colleges or in the 
camps where the youth of the country 
receive military training; are even worse 
and their corrupt deeds are a scandal. 
India has an Association which arranges 
to select and send up teams for participation 
in international games and sports meets like 
the Dlympics and’ the Commonwealth 
Games; but this body the I.O.A., is handi- 
capped by reason of its rather rarified 
ozgarisatiori. In other countries the athletes 
and players come up naturally to the top 
by a system of trials, tests and competitions, 
whicn makes the work of selection easy. 
Ther, there is no dearth of funds for 
organising proper training, with diet, proper 
tcainers and all the rest of it ; in the leading 
ethletic countries, like Great Britain, Russia, 
the J.S.A. and Japan. In India, things are 
quite different. There is no assistance from 
the States or the Centre at club level. This 
is where all games and sports begin. There 
are a large number of clubs; many thou- 
sancs of them yall over India and, we doubt, 
:f any of them receive financial assistance 
of a useful kind from Government or other 
pub.ie bodies. It is only after the youth of 
the country have been reduced to a state 
of worthlessness by bad training, want of 
prover fields and tracks, lack of equipment 
and undernourishment, that the “high level” 
becies come into the arena to select out of 
these ill-trained and ill-fed young men and 
women, India’s world beaters in the field of 
ganes and athletics. No wonder, we fail 
more often than not to earn any laurels for 
Incia. The Army and the Railways are the 
only national organisations which take some 
care of their sportsmen. Even there, 
nacurally, the outlook is not for turning out 
grzat athletes or players; but if some out- 
stending persons happen to be in the Army 
or the Railways, they get some assistance 
ard support in a manner which helps, but 
dces not really search for talent and, then, 
develop and inspire the talented to achieve 

trie greatness in the field of sports and 
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athletics. In no country, in fact, the Army 


‘or the Railways produce the best men and 


women in this field. It is the schools, univer- 
sities and the private clubs which give the 
most effective assistance in the discovery 
of talent and in developing the same. In 
India, the schools and universities are quite 
infructuous in picking out the best for 
games and sports and the private clubs do 
not get any assistance from the majority of 
the wealthy persons and somehow limp 
along and remain in existence. In the 
circumstances, in spite of various superior 
controlling bodies, good sportsmen cannot 
be found for the reason that there is no 
arrangement in the villages, towns and cities 


for the recognition and acceptance of sport-. 


ing talent as a thing of value to the nation. 
In a country where writers and artists habi- 
tually starve, the creation of marvellous 
Akademies placed in palatial buildings will 
never make the country great in art and 


literature. In games and sports too, if the’ 


talented performers get no support from the 
beginning and have to join the Army as a 
jawan or the Railways as a ticket checker in 
order to live and to go to the international 
sports meets as India’s best runners, boxers 
or wrestlers ; one can say right away that 
India will not be able to earn fame ; for, she 
has no real urge for sports and athletics. 

On top of all this lack of arrangement 
and organisation, we have sports politics and 
sports cliques and coteries which try to 
function in a manner which creates 
atmcsphere of unreality and injurious cross 
currents from the angle of proper selection 
and generous and timely assistance. Our 
high level bodies which control and select 
our national representatives, sometimes 
fail to pick out the best men and women 


to represent India. This is due to ignorance | 


mainly and, partly to cliques and “in- 
fluences”. Not that these bodies can really 
stimulate the growth of athletics in India. 
But they can do some harm by acting in 
an unprincipled manner. It is; therefore, 
of advantage to India to form these bodies 
with; an eye to quality. It is only when 
these bodies will be composed of persons 
who will inspire public confidence that 
there may be chances of approaching the 


an 
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general public for a wider and more 
general participation in games and sports 
all over India. Until that happens, India 
will not achieve distinction in the world 
of sports. A.C. 
Dirtiest Cities of India 

Dr. D. P. Karmarkar who is the Union 
Health Minister, said the other day that 
Calcutta was the dirtiest city in India and 
was not fit to be presented to a foreigner 
as a show-piece. Thinking, perhaps, that 
the citizens of Calcutta might take offence 
at his reference to their city as the dirtiest 
in India, Dr. Karmarkar then called cities 
like Bombay and Calcutta nightmarish and 
said, he preferred the countryside to the 
cities. While condemning the dirt of cities 
ïn general, we would like to say that Dr. 
Karmarkar must have had a tough job to 
discover which city in India was the 
dirtiest. For, we have visited many cities 
in India and have found them, more or less, 
uniformly dirty and not much worth show- 
ing to foreigners as show-pieces of sanita- 
lion and hygiene. Banaras, Patna, Gaya, 
Allahabad, Kanpur, Lucknow, Delhi, Amrit- 
sar, Hyderabad, Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Cuttack, and in fact, all other cities, towns 
and large and small villages in India are 
filthy, dirty and a- doctor’s nightmare. 
But, then, fortunately for these centres of 
Indian civilisation, all men are not doctors, 
and, there are artists, tourists, philosophers, 
historians, social anthropologists and others 
who can look through the dirt of cities and 
‘find hidden treasures of thought and 
achievement underneath. We believe, 
foreigners do not come to India in search 
of cleanliness and sanitation. They come 
mostly for money and -they find Calcutta 
and Bombay wonderful from their point 
of view. Mountaineers ignore the drains 
of Kathmandu. Sightseers go to Banaras, 
1 Ajanta, Ellora and Agra in spite of the 
unwashed appearance of the local people. 
Politicians come to Delhi and rejoice in the 
company of our Congressmen, not all of 
whom are quite fit for display to foreigners. 
Dr. Karmarkar, evidently, thinks much of 
foreigners and of their ability to distinguish 
the evils of human society from the things 
that are super-charged with gocdness. But, 
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we doubt, if he has visited all foreign cities 
in search of nightmares. We have seen a 
few in’ Paris, Rome, Naples, the East India 
Docks, London and elsewhere outside India. 
We are told Shanghai and Peking are rot 
over clean. On the other hand, we have 
seen a good many homes in Calcutia, 
Bombay, Delhi and Madras, which are tne 
last words in cleanliness and spick and span 
perfection. It is the people who make a 
place Al or C3 in point of sanitation. And 
it is very often education and material 
resources which help people to build sweet 
dreams out of brick, cement and turmac. 
Our Government do not trouble overmuch 
to educate the people and their idea of 
prosperity is fully expressed by public 
buildings and*the great factories and plants 
they are putting up. The people remain 
poor and ignorant and trek in their 
thousands to Calcutta from the countryside 
of Bihar, Orissa, M.P. and U.P. If they 
make the city dirty it is the fault of the 
government which keeps them poor and 
ignorant. The Burra Bazar millionaires are, 
no doubt, exceptions. A.C. 
The World Peace Council 

We have not quite understood why 
Delhi organised the World Peace Council. 
It was organised by the Communists, we 
were told, in the name of Rabindranath 
Tagore and, in spite of that Sri Humayun 
Kabir presided over it. The Chinese sen: 
‘a delegation which walked out and the 
Indian Marxists marched in and out anc 
around in a hardly peaceful manner. Was 
Shri Kabir trying to rehabilitate the C.P.I 
by this bold venture? Shri Kabir has 
never been famous for low cunning. ‘He 
does all sorts of things with museums and 
other cultural institutions and gets 
away with it. But the Communists are the 
exact opposite of., things cultural. It is 
rather risky to play .with them even in the 
name of Tagore and World Peace. For the 
Communists must have a revolution what- 
ever may happen and no ore has so far 
thought out a method of achieving world 
peace through a world revolution. Of 
course, a good 100% revolution will revolve 
on the axis of life and come back to the 
Starting poiat sometime. It will also en- 
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counter peace here and there and, in that 
sense, it is a move towards peace. But then 
a Marxist is a Marxist above all and a 
Congressman, similarly, is a Congressman. 
And their definition of things is progres- 
sive and mobile. It is never the same. 

A. C. 
What Is Public Interest ? 

The Prime Minister of India - address 
ing the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce said on March 25'at New Delhi 
that péople’s lives and thinking had changed 
so much and so fast that both the classical 
economic theories and the Marxist doctrine 
had become outmoded and the debate on 
the role of the puolic and private sectors 


. was no longer meaningful. He said that 


with the release of tremendous technologi- 


‘eal and social forces, the entire growth of 


modern society had to be sotialistic and 
private enterprise must be governed by 
what is.in the public interest. 

We have never claimed to understand 
the inner meaning of Pandit ‘Nehru’s 
words, and, in this case too we do 


not know what he means by classical. 


economic theories and Marxist doctrine 
becoming outmoded. We suppose, with 
the growth of newer types of economic 
institutions like planning all economic 
thinking has to accept the Bureaucrat as 
an:economic factor of great potency. The 
Bureaucrat can call himself society and be 
a socialist; or he may call himself the 
public’ and prove his whims and desires to 
be in the very essence of public interest. 
For who knows what constitutes society or 
the public? Or even the people? The 
private sector no doubt has to obey the 
call of public interest if the Bureaucrat 
says so. But the Public Sector is above 
public interest and it can commit economic 
excesses which will be. declared to be in 
public. interest by the Bureaucrat and 
thereafter ‘no dogs would dare bark’. 
Pandit Nehru has a magnetic way of 
expressing his unfulfilled desires. He talks 
of great technological forces and of great 
social forces which liquidate all economic 


. thoughts of all times; but the technological 


forces which he borrows from foreign 


-countries in little packets ‘and the social 
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forces which are scattered: over 600,000 
villages which are cut off from one another ; 
are hadrly worth all the rhetoric that 
Pandit Nehru spends on them. He is giving 
employment to one man after spending 
Rs. 25, 000 to Rs. 250,000 and in that man- 
ner his borrowing and spending do not 
keep pace with India’s growth of population. 
The people of India are as poor as ever and 
perhaps as ignorant. He has not been.able 
to increase the total national income to any 
noticeable extent. His plans. are lop-sided 
and are progressively dragging India down. 
In a free world money market the rupee, 
will be worth about a shilling, if so much. 
Why Pandit Nehru wants to impress his 
unwisdom. upon others, is not known to us. 
'Pernapa to give us our money’s worth ! 
A.C.: 

One India 

At some stage of the Aryan conquest of India 
the ancestors of the Hindi-speaking peoples of 
India entered the Gangetic plain and fought the 
“Aryans who had come before them in order to 
occupy that great fertile region. We do not know. 
who the first Aryans were, nor who -the second 
Aryans. But they fought a great deal and the Dig- 
vijay (conquest of the Earth) of Raghu (an an- 
cestor of Ramchandra, the divine) described -in 
Raghuvamsha tells us something about those wars 
of invasion and consolidation of the second. 
Aryans. But later the two groups formed alliances 
and the first and second Aryans lived like friends 
and good neighbours for at least a thousand years 
before the wars of the Mahabharata started. First 
and second Aryans mixed their blood on the field 
of Kurukshetra and they gave their lives for one 
another without reference to ancestry, language, 
manners and custom. When Karna, the valiant, al- 
most got Arjuna, the mighty Pandava, at his 
mercy, it was the Bangadhipa (King of Bengal) 
who threw himself in front of Karna and gave his 
life to save Arjuna, who was, perhaps, a resident 
of Delhi. So, that those wars were not fought on 
a regional basis, but on alliances and between 
friendly groups. Later on in history too the first 
and second Aryans mixed freely and though the 
outer ring of Aryan races, speaking Panjabi, 
Sindhi, Gujerati, Marathi, the Rajasthani langu- 
ages, Oriya, Bengali, Assamese, Nepalese and 
certain dialects; were theoretically of first Aryan 
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origin, the inner ring of Aryan races speaking 
Hindi or Hindi-like Prakrit languages, were also 
only theoretically of second Aryan origin. There 
had been great deal of mixture between the two 
groups. Gour Saraswats had migrated from 
Bengal to other parts, caste men from: Kanauj had 
manned the forces of Hindu revivalism at the 
time of Shri Sankaracharyya, and marriages had 
taken place on a caste basis, causing people - to 
get brides and grooms from all over the country 
without reference to their language or sartorial 
habits. It was only during the period of the 
break up of the Moghul Empire that travelling 
became impossible due to’ banditry and other 
reasons, that India became divided into water- 
tight compartments. The British further stimu- 
lated this separatism for a fuller realisation of .the 
principle of divide and rule. ,The Congress 
government, in order to create a very large number 
of V.I.Ps out of the fellow prisoners of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Pandit Jawahirlal Nehru, started 
emphasising these differences, and has today 
consolidated the forces of separatism, in the so- 
called states of India, to a degree undreamt of by 
anyone before. All Congress leaders of whom 
there are too many, are now ministers, deputy 
ministers, job-holders or dignitaries of one sort 
or another; and their one vital function appears 
to be to keep the states separate and antagonistic 
to one another like warring kingdoms. And the 
Congress is now arranging to go into a further 
term of raj over India, with no ideology worth a 
naia paisa and a large hoard of vices, evil prac- 
tices and unwholesome desires and designs. Their 
planning can be safely forgotten as far as the 
poverty-stricken people of India are concerned, 
for they are gaining nothing by these plans, ex- 
cepting a kind of wage slavery which private 
capital has always been able to ptovide at a lesser 
cost to the nation. - À 


In this year of elections, we should think of 

your great national leaders of the past and try to 
compare our present rulers with them. Rammohun 

Roy, Debendranath Tagore, Ramkrishna, Daya- 

‘nand Saraswati, Vivekananda, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Ranade, Gokhale, Lajpat Rai, Aravinda 

Ghosh and all those others who have given their 

lives for India and not for jobs or high posts. We 

must remember that India is one and indivisible 


and that the Plans, the Rashtrabhasha and all 
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those other petty diversions that the Congres: 
provide us with, are of no value when they come 
up against Indian: Unity. A.C. 
Nehru’s Logic 

Pandit Nehru, in his speech deliverec. 
to the Federation of Indian Chambers o: 
Commerce had referred ‘to a number o 
things, forces, theories, doctrines and con 
cepts. His purpose in doing this was, per 
haps, to win over. the. capitalists to ar 
acceptance of the Nehru point of view 
which: is so beautifully vague and amor- 
phous, as to mean nothing or ‘everything 
Anyone accepting the Nehru point of view 
in fact, accepts Pandit Nehru as the sole 
dispenser of all rewards and punishments 


* 


. without reference to any. economic, moral 


or intellectual principles. It is an un- 
conditional surrender to Nehru and his ever- 
changing outlook and fancies. 

One of the things or forces referred tc 
was “the compelling logic of a fast-changing 
world”, We can see the compulsion and the 
change; but we cannot agree that there is 
much logic in it. As a matter of fact, human. 
history has on many occasions recorded. 
such compelling changes and has also dis- 
covered, at a later date, that the over- 
powering facts of the times, had rarely any 
logic in them. What Pandit Nehru is driv- 
ing at is that his actions affecting the 
economy of India are the inevitable pro- 
ducts of world forces, which he cannot side- 
step. The “logic” is just an attempt at 
rationalisation of ‘the whims and tactical 
moves which he indulges in. 

Later in his speech he said that 
“classical economic theories and the Marxist 
doctrine had’ become outmoded and the 
debate on the rolé of the public and private 
sectors was no longer meaningful”. Yet he 
thought, private enterprise would have to be 
governed- by what was in public interest. 
Pandit Nehru had the kindness to spare the 
Keynsian and  post-Keynsian economic 
theories and the Stalinist doctrine, possibly 
because of his passion for planning and the 
building up of a self-contained structure of 
industries for war or for peaceful purposes. 
He did not also bring the public sector un- 
der the governing control of public interest. 
That is, he thought that the public sector 
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by its very nature would observe all the 
rales and principles guiding public interest. 
There could he no possibility of the public 
sector contractors and .suppliers of plant, 
eic, bribing the V.I.Ps in charge of the 
pudlic sector. Norofits products going into 
the blackmarket. Nor ofitsmanagers acting 
in a manner. prejudicial to the public 
interest, Nor of there being any jobbery, 
ne Dovism, underhand. deals and general cor- 
raption in the heaven-born sector. Pandit 
Nehru should learn to keep his eyes open’ 
and see things for himself instead of living’ 
in a superman’s paradise. He is slowly 
becorning.a very superior bore. 

We are not capitalists nor have we any 
‘love for Marwari or other millionaires even 
to the extent that Pandit Nehru has. We 
feel zhat ostentation and poverty cannot 
exist peacefully together. Pandit Nehru 
blemes the private people for putting wealth 
and squalor side by side in India. We think 
thet zhe “vulgar” display of large buildings, 
neon lights, Hausmann style roads and super- 
class hotels together with banquets, parties, 
unnecessarily showy conferences, expensive 
delegations, ete., ete., are the results of the 
megalomania of the British Imperialists and 
the New-Rich exuberance of the self-deny- 
irg members of the Nehru Club which is 
now sitting joyously astride this poverty- 
str-ken sub-continent. The name of the 
pablie sector. and Socialism has no such 
tragic that it can make evil, good or vulgar 
d'solay civilised. Pandit Nehrw’ s government 
shculd learn to call a spade a spade first, 
before he can indulge in criticising others. 
Mcre ill-gotten wealth has come into the 
hands of social-criminals of the public and 
the private sectors during the last fourteen 
vears than ever before. More fools and 
kraves have been glorified by the Congress 
daring the same period than at any other 

tinue in Indian history. . 


Fandit Govind Ballabh Pant - 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Union 
Eame Minister, after a struggle with 
d.szase for more than two weeks passed 
away on the 7th March, 1961, at his resi- 
dance at Moulana Abul Kalam Azad Road, 
- New Delhi. In the death of this great patriot 
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who was the embodiment of strength, 
energy and wisdom, India has suffered a 
loss which is irreparable. He may rightly 
be ranked with our nation-builders and his 
: demise is, therefore, undoubtedly a national 
loss. : 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant was born 
on the 10th November, 1887, in ‘a remote 
village in the district of Almora. His father 
Manorath Pant was a government servant. 
Govind Ballabh was a brilliant student 
from the very beginning of his school life. 
In the Intermediate examination he secured 
a scholarship. He then came to Allahabad 
for further studies and joined the Muir 
Central College wherefrom he graduated 
and obtained later his LL.B. degree from 
the Allahabad University School of Law. 
In his college life Govind Ballabh was 
influenced by the lofty idealism and burn- 
ing patriotism of Gokhale who paid a visit 
to Allahabad and addressed a public meet- 
ing there. This event was a turning point 
in Govind Ballabh’s career and he was 
determined to dedicate his life. for the 
cause of the motherland and against the 
wishes of his parents took recourse to legal 
profession and began practising law as an 
Advocate at Nainital from 1909. Gandhiji’s 
speech at the momentous Congress session 
at Ahmedabad in 1921 left an’ indelible 
impression on his mind and-after coming 
back to Nainital he gave up his lucrative 
legal practice. Later, the policy of Desha-, 
bandhu’s Swarajya Party appealed to him 
and he joined the party in 1923 and became 
its leadér in the U.P. Legislative Council. 

The clarion call for the services of the 
nation was always irresistible to him and 
he actively participated in all the move- 
ments started under the auspices of the 
Congress. In 1928, while leading a demons- 
tration along with Nehru against the 
Simon Commission he was seriously in- 
jured, the after-effect of which troubled 
him till the end of his life. He was an in- 
fluential leader of the Civil Disobedience 
movement and for his political activities 
he was imprisoned more than once. , 

From the very inception of Provincial ~ 
Autonomy he became the Chief Minister 
of Uttar Pradesh, but resigned in. 1939 
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according to the decision of the Congress 
on a crucial issue. 

Pandit Pant’s strong personality played 
a decisive part in the Tripur. Congress. He 
was a staunch follower of Gandhiji and a 
torch-bearer of the Congress. 
any crisis arose his political sagacity be- 
came helpful in easing the tension. 

In 1946, Pandit Pant became the Chief 
Minister of the Uttar Pradesh for the 
second time. He was also elected to the 
Constituent Assembly and was a member 
of the Central Parliamentary Board. His 
efficiency as a parliamentarian since the 
days when he was the Deputy Leader of 
the Opposition in the Central Legislature 
till the last part of his« life will be re- 
membered for a long time by his country- 
men. 

As Chief Minister Sri Pant did some 
outstanding works, such as, the introduc- 
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tion of broad-based scheme of agrarian re- 
form, giving more power to the District 
Boards and Municipalities, reorientation of 
the institution of the Board of Revenue, etc. 
The welfare of his state was always before 
his mind and he left no storie unturned for 
its all-round progress and prosperity. But 
due to clashes within the State Congress 
his mental peace was disturbed and in spite 
of Nehruw’s invitation to join the Cabinet 
he did not leave his own province, which 
was so dear to him. But when the second 
call came from Nehru he could not but res- 
pond to it. In 1954, he left Lucknow for 
Delhi and became the Home Minister of 
the Indian Cabinet and in that capacity he 
served the country to the utmost of his 
capacity till his last days. 

We pay our tribute to the memory of 
this great patiot whose death has come as a 
deep shock to his counie ymen: 

:0: 





C. F. ANDREWS 
By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


Most men profess some religion or 
other, but the number of those who prac- 
tise what they profess is comparatively 
small. ‘C. F. Andrews was a man and. a 
brother who lived the faith which was in 
him. Now that he has left us, we and all 
the world are the poorer for his loss. But 
it is wrong to say, he has left us. His memory 
and his example are undying and will 
continue to inspire all who knew him 


intimately and all others who may be able 


to realize what he was by reading what he 
wrote and knowing what others may write 
and speak about him. 

Mr. Andrews did not serve India and 
Indians from a height condescendingly. His 
constant endeavour was to become one with 
the people of India—particularly with the 
‘poor, the despised, the downtrodden. He 

ould wear the people’s clothes and eat 
their food. This desire and itsi following 
out, coupled with his ceaseless labours and 
constant travels wherever the cry of dis- 
tress drew him, for which the Norwegian 
Indologist and Epigraphist, Dr. Sten Konow, 
used to call-him the Wandering Christian, 
shattered his constitution, never robust. 
The Indian name Dinabandhu (Friend of 


the Poor), given to him, was quite apposite. 
It is not intended in this article to tell the 
story of what he did for the disinherited 
and the humiliated either exhaustively or 
chronologically. But many occasions and 
episodes readily come to mind. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews went in 1921 to 
Chandpur, where oppressed refugees from 
the tea-gardens, ‘who were denied transport 
facilities, were dying in hundreds through 
a raging epidemic of cholera. He tried his 
best to rouse the sympathy of the Railways 
and Steamship companies on their behalf, 
but failed. Later, he wrote a book entitled, 
The Oppression of the Poor, in which he 
told the story of the great Assam tea- 
gardens strike. 

His and his friend W. W. Pearson’s 
visits to Figi and the agitation set on foot 
in consequence led ultimately to the aboli- 
tion of the indenture system and to much 
improvement in the condition of ithe 
emigrant Indian labouring population 
there—particularly of the women, who had 
been obliged to lead a life of shame! What ` 
part he took in the Indian‘struggle in South 
Africa has been narrated by . Mahatma 
Gandhi and himself. He visited East Africa 
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and West Africa on his errand of service 
and humanitarian mission. One episode 
cornected with his South African work 
carnot be forgotten. Some leading Indians 
on one occasion wanted to separate their 
movement from that of the aboriginal 
Africans considering the latter inferior to 
themselves. Mr. Andrews condemned’ such 


an attitude and in consequence came to be. 


locked upon for some time as an enemy of 
the South African Indians! 

When the woes of Champaran peasants 
living under Planter Raj was at their 
height, he was at their side. When Bihar 
‘groaned under the. unforgettable earth- 
quake, he ‘did his best to help the ‘people. 
Orissa is a particularly poverty-stricken pro- 
vince liable to suffer time and again from 
devastating floods. He laboured hard to find 
a permanent remedy after making pain- 
steking investigations on the spot and wrote 
much on the subject. He worked also for 
famine relief in Orissa. Before the Assam- 


Bengal Railway Strike he tried to dissuade 


the employees from striking. But when the 
strike: actually began and numerous work- 
ers found themselves in a helpless condi- 
ticn, he along with other noble souls came 
to their rescue. 

' In consequence of the serious and 
widespread inundations in North Bengal 
two decades ago, he co-operated with the 
relief-workers. The particular step with 
which his name is specially associated is 
the purchase and the use of a tractor ‘for 
tilling extensive tracts in the inundated 
region, as the agriculturists there had lost 
their plouch-cattle. Sj. Satish Chandra Das 
Gupta writes in the Bengali Rashtravani, 
how one morning at 7: A.M. Mr. Andrews 
came from Patisar to the Atrai relief centre 
walking the distance of 7 miles and, after 
getting his suggestion of a tractor accepted, 
talking all the while standing, trudged back 
again to Patisar another 7 miles without 
taking any refreshments. 

: Generally he concerned himself with 

only the humanitarian aspects of Indian 
and Indo-British problems, avoiding taking 
direct part in political movements, perhaps, 
the only exception being the active part 
he took with other professors of Santi- 
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niketan in the stormy days of the Non-co- 
operation movement in severing the connec- 
tion of the school there with the Calcutta’ 
University Matriculation Examination. 
There is a reference to this fact in 
Rabindranath Tagore’s article on him, as - 
also in a letter written by him (Mr. 
Andrews).. But though he thus generally 
avoided Indian politics, he made it quite 
clear that he wanted India to be independent 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Mr. Andrews wanted friendship between 
India and Britain as between equals. This 


‘he desired in the interest of Britain as well 


as of India because he was a great patriot, 
greater than any British Imperialist. He 
was one of the heralds of a new age, which 
is still a dream,—an age of international 
amity, human brotherhood, including Indo- 
British friendship. 

In the course of the last message which 
he dictated to Dr. Amiya Chandra Chakra- 
variy after his second operation, which 
proved fatal, he said: 

“God has given me in my life the 
greatest of all gifts, namely, the gift of 
loving friends. At this moment when I am 
laying my life in His hands, I would like too 
acknowledge again what I have acknow- 
ledged in my books—this supreme gift of 
friendship, both in India and in other parts 
of the world.” 

That he had so many loving friends was 
a blessing, indeed, both to him and his 
friends. But that he had so many of them was ` 
due mainly to his own wonderful capacity 
for friendship and his inexhaustible heart 
affluence. . 

He had the genuine spirit of renuncia- 
tion and detachment of true sannyasis, 
though he did not smear his body with 
ashes or wear ochre-coloured' robes. He had 
no attachment to earthly belongings. The 
riches of the svirit were his most precious ` 
possessions. The Poet once told me play- 
fully in his presence, “Ramananda Babu, if 
you have anything which you wish to lose, 
you may lend it to Andrews !” Mr. Andrews ` 
protested against this suggestion in the 
same spirit. 

His reverential affection for-Baro Dada’ 
—Dwijendranath Tagore, the Poet’s eldest 
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brothér, was a most engaging feature of his 
character. I could tell much of how this 
affection found expression but space forbids, 
I will mention only one small incident. One 
day going to have his usual tea with the 
old sage, Mr. Andrews bowed down to him 
touching his feet, and asked as usual: “How 
do you do, Baro Dada ?” That day .the old 
sage was in an excitable mood, having read 
something in the papers which went against 
the British Government or people. So his 
response was to the effect that unless all 
_Britishers were driven from India there 
would be no peace in the country! Mr. 
Andréws was not at all upset but took it 
quietly. The sage regained his composure in 
a minute and went on chatting with Mr. 
Andrews as on other days. Relating this 
incident afterwards to Baro Dada’s grand- 
son, the famous musician Dinendranath 
_Tagore, Mr. Andrews said: “I say,, Dinoo, 
your grandfather is terrible !” = 

Mr. Andrews came out to India as a 
missionary professor of a college and was for 
years known as the Rev. C. F. Andrews. 
But after some years he gave up the use of 
the word Reverend before his name. That 
showed that he was no longer creed-bound 
and orthodox. Moreover, he did not like a 
certain kind of Christian Missionary mental- 


ity and some missionary methods, against | 


which he wrote openly. But he preached the 
Christ Ideal by his life far “better than 
numerous orthodox. clergymen, and, hence, 
when a Hindu first suggested that his 
initials stood for “Christ’s Faithful Apostle”, 
it was at once generally accepted as a right 
interpretation and has continued to be ‘so. 
Mr. Andrews once wrote to me that he had 
come to appreciate some of the late Pandit 
Mahesh Chandra Ghosh’s criticisms of some 
Christian theological views. 

Some of the ways in which he served 
India have been enumerated above. The 
credit for these services he would often give 


‘communities. 
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to the Poet’s or the Mahatma’s suggestion 
or direction, not to his own initiative. 

It was not possible for British imperial- 
ists and Anglo-Indians (old style) to like 
and appreciate a man like Charles Freer 
Andrews. Hence, naturally very fcw 
Britishers, except the requisite small num- 
ber of clergymen, attended his funeral 
service in the Cathedral performed by tkat 
true and pious Christian, the Lord Bishop 
and Metropolitan, from St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Calcutta, to the Lower Circular Road 
Cemetry, where’ Dinabandhu Andrews’ 
mortal remains lie, the coffin was borne ky 
clergymen, British and Indian. The Lozd 
Bishop and a large procession following cn 
foot. At the cemetry, the bier was shoulde>- 
ed by the pall-bearers to the graveside, seven 
Indians of whom: six were non-Christians. 
At the cemetry also the large crowd con- 
sisted almost entirely of Indians of ail 
The Lord Bishop, a few 
clergymen and a very few lay Englishmen 
were present there ahd listened reverer- 
tially to the burial service. . 


It is a great privilege of men of indeper- 


dent countries that their. minds are nct 
always pre-occupied with their own wants 
and grievances—we are speaking of ordi- 


-nary times of peace, not of these terrible 


days of war in Europe-—but that they car 
have some real active sympathy with othez 
people less fortunate than themselves, anc 
they have also the freedom of movemen“ 
ell. over the world including the British 
dominions and colonies, which we Indians 
have not. Mr. Andrews made’ the fullest 
use of this privilege in a spirit of fraternal 
service. In serving India he acted as if he 
was atoning for the misdeeds of-his country- 
men here. But whatever the spirit in whick 
he acted, we should always gratefully re. 
member our debt: to him for what he was 
and what he did. . 
(Reprinted from The Modern - Review, May, 


1940) a So 


CO “BHARATA -BHASKARAM”* 
(“The Sun of India”) 


By Dr. JATINDRA BIMAL CHAUDHURI 


Wote—No ‘drama has yet been composed in ` any f 


hngvage, except a short work in Bengali on the 
sublime life of Rabindranath. However, it is but 
fit-and proper that adrama on him should be 
written in Sanskrit, a universal language, not only 
of India, but also ‘of the world at large. This is 
specially so because Rabindranath himself as well 
as his entire renowned family, were life-long pro- 
sagonists of this “Deva-Bhasa” of India. 


_ The series consists of two volumes—“Bharata- 
Bhaskaram” (“The Sun of India”) and “Bhuvana- 
Bhaskaram” (“The Sun of the world”). The first 
depicts some of the main incidents of the lives of 
Maharshi Debendranath and Rabindranath, till 
the latter’s participation in the Swadeshi Move- 
ment, (1855-1905); and the second, some of the 
main events, after that, when this Great Sun of 
India gradually became the Sun of the world. 
(1996-1941). 7 a 


”. Vast, indeed, is the glorious life of Rabindra- 


nath; and it is very difficult to pick and choose ` 


amongst the numerous exhilarating incidents of 


this enchanting life. However, the few incidents 


chosen, will, it is hoped, be sufficient to give, at 
least, an inkling into the infinite beauty and 
majesty of this ever-luminous life, which, really 
like the Sun, spread its light in thousand-beams, 
illuminating every nook and corner of this 
blessed land of ours—and also beyond. ` 





In anticipation of the ‘Birth Centenaty of 
Rabindranath Tagore, which actually dates from 
the 25th Baisakh, 1368, (8th May, 1961) celebra- 


tions have already begun in India and elsewhere. In, 


this connection a Sanskrit drama composed by 
Dr. Jatindra Bimal Chaudhuri will be staged before 
the President and the members of the Central 


The Dramas contain a large number of ori- 
ginal verses and songs, besides ` quite a few 
Rabindra-poems and Rabindra-songs,, rendered. 
literally in Sanskrit in the very same metres and 
tunes. 


Scene I 
Prologue 


(Nandi—Singer, Stage-Manager, Main Act- 
ress). ” 
(Enter Nandi or Benediction-Singer}. 


Benediction. 
| 


qth AUST AIRA-ATERT 
Hal RHSA AT AT-AHTAT-TTA, l 
a feadte-faaaaicat-eatart 
aaa faag-ae-TaVRT AU Ul 


I salute the Sun of India, the Light of 
Universe whole: 
Of all great poets’ minds, the Eternal 
i Essence sole; 
The Founder of “Visva-Bharati”, Abode of 
` Peace benign; 
Spiritual Striving Incarnate, 
Rabindra, Handsome, fine! 





Sanskrit Board, Government of India; on the 
Bengali New Year’s Day, (lst Baisakh, 1368; 
14th April, 1961), at the Mahajati Sadan Hall, 
Calcutta: We give here only the author's introduc- 
tion and the Nandi portion to show the custom of 
Sanskrit dramas in ancient India. i 


Editor, The Modern Review. 
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‘-PANCHAYATI RAJ IN ANDHRA PRADESH 
By V. LINGAMURTY, 


Head of the Department of Political 


I 


PROMINENT writers on Political Science have 
waxed eloquent on the value of local self-Govern- 
ment. It is believed that the practice of local self- 
Government is “the “best guarantee”! for the 
success of democracy and “Political. democracy 
flourishes best ‘where its roots are planted deep 
in vital and vigorous conditions of local self- 
Government”? Carrying democracy to the village 
well has a special significance in India, for the 
Village Panchayat is said to be the symbol of 
Indian tradition. Gandhiji always cherished the 
idea of the revival of Panchayat Raj in India. He 
remarked that “the nearest approach to civilisa- 
tion based upon non-violence is the erstwhile 
village republic in India”.3 Thus both political 
theory and tradition are in favour of the revival 
of Village Panchayats in the Indian Polity. Hence 
in the new constitution in Article 40 it is stated 
that “the state shall take steps to organise 
Village Panchayats and endow them with such 
powers and authority as may be necessary to 
enable them to function as units of self-Govern- 
ment”. It is in accordance with this provision 
that several of the states in the Indian Union 
are now introducing the system of Panchayat 
Raj. Rajasthan and Andhra Pradesh are the two 
states which ate the pioneers in launching on 
this democratic adventure. 

The Andhra Pradesh Samithis and Zilla 
Parishads Act of 1959 is the result of Shri 
Balwantrai G. Mehta Report in which a three- 
tier, system—Panchayats at the -Village level, 
Panchayat Samithis at the Block level and Zilla 
Parishads at the District level—is proposed. In 
the Report it is stated that “there should be a 


1. Lord Bryce : 


Modern Democracies. Vol. 
1, p. 150. ‘ ` 


2. William Anderson & Others: Local 
Government in Europe. 
3. B. B. Majumdar (Ed.): Gandhian 


Concept of State, p. 173. 
3 


Science, M.R. College, Vizianagram 


devolution of power and a decentralisation vf 
machinery and such a power be exercised and 
such a machinery controlled and directed oy 
popular representatives of the local area”. Tae 
scheme of decentralisation of power proposed n 
the Mehta Report is not a completely new onz. 
It is said that “the credit should go to Andh a 
Kesari T. Prakasam for the present scheme of 
decentralisation of power”. In fact the systen 
that is now introduced in Andhra Pradesh s 
largely ‘based on the system of local self-Goveri - 
ment introduced by the British under which tke 
district was taken as a unit of administration. 
The significance of the present system, however, 
lies in the fact that the local bodies today ar2 
not merely administrative agencies but are als> 
intimately associated with developmental pro- 
grammes. It is to signify this difference tha 
the phrase “Panchayati Raj” is used to describ: 
the new system. “While Panchayat Raj devotes 
a greater role in civic affairs by the Village 
Panchayats, Panchayati Raj means the devolutior 
of powers and responsibilities for all develop- 
ment works to statutory bodiés of people’s 
elected representatives from the village upwards, 
from the Gram Sabha to the Zilla Parishads”.® 
Moreover as Shri D. Sanji Vaiah, Chief Minister 
of Andhra Pradesh, observed, “The most important 
feature of the whole scheme is that it puts an 
end to the dyarchical character in our local 
self-Government bodies. The official and non- 
official elements are now intimately linked up in 
the spheres of powers and execution”.® 

The aims and objectives of the new schem 
of rural administration are highly fascinating. 


(i) The local governments are intended to be 


made active partners in changing:the face of 

4. Decentralisation of power in Andhra: 
The Hindu, December 5, 1959. 

5. Gopalarao Ekobote’s article on Pancha- 
yati Raj: Andhra Pradesh, November, 1960. 

6. Panchayat Raj in Andhra Pradesh : The 


Hindu, July 13, 1960. 
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varal India. Their duty does not cease with 
dbing merely general functions; they must also 
associate themselves with developmental activities. 
Gi) The endeavour of every Panchayat Samithi 
siould be “to wage the peace” and make the 
Feople in its area healthy, wealthy and strong. It 
snould see that no one starved in its area. 
Gii) The aim of the Panchayati Raj is well-ex-. 
pressed at the very outset, as a preamble, in the 
andhra Pradesh Panchayat Samithis and Zilla 
Parishad’s Act. It is said that “the ideal is that 
tltimately it is the people who should work out 
their destiny”. Thus the. new constitutional 
experiment aims at carrying democracy to grass: 
roots. (iv) Its object is not merely to bring 
about administrative reform but also to create a 
aew psychological climate. It is hoped that the 
scheme will check “Zeep mentality” and develop 
Detter understanding between the administrators 
and the people and make the former think that 
they are partners in a common enterprise. 
Identification of the people with the adminis- 
tration which is the sine qua non of democracy, 
is the ultimate goal of the new system of Pancha- 
yati Raj. te Suk 


I 


Jn Andhra Pradesh, the Samithis ‘were 
inaugurated on 1-11-1959, and the Parishads on 
‘1-12-1959. The old nomenclature of taluks and 
districts has now given place to Samithis and 
Zillas. Agency areas, municipalities in the Andhra 
area and corporations in the Telengana area are 
excluded from the purview of Panchayat 
Saniithis and Zilla .Parishads. The Panchayat is 
at the basis of the three-tier hierarchical system - 
and as such lays the foundation for the success- 
ful working of the other organisations. By the 
formation of Panchayats in all villages with a 
population of 1,000 and above, the 26,000 
Revenue Villages in Andhra‘ Pradesh have 1,400 
Panchayats. The Village Panchayats Bill is now 
before the state legislature with a\view to bring 
about uniformity among the Panchayats through- 
out Andhra Pradesh. The Panchayat council 
whose members are directly elected on adult 
suffrage (there is a criticism that the election is 
not by secret ballot) besides doing local functions 
like sanitation, public health, education and 
public work, has to promote agriculture, social 
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welfare, village industries, breeding and protect- 
ing/cattle, etc. In the preparation and implemen- 
tation of the Five-Year Plans, the Village 
Panchayat is ‘assigned an important share.- It, 
must prepare a village plan based upon the local 
needs and resources and mobilise public support 
for the plan. Articulation of local wants, mobili- 
sation of.public support for the development pro- 
grammes, dissemination of information about 
them and the preparation of village plans based 
on local requirements and resources, are now 
made the responsibilities of the Panchayats. 

The Panchayat Samithis form the ‘king-pin 
of the new scheme and occupy a dominant position. 
As they are in the middle of the three-tier system “ 
they are organically linked with the Village 
Panchayats below and the Zilla Parishads above.- 
The significance of Panchayat Samithi lies in 
the fact that it is made co-extensive with a 
National Extension Service Block. The existence 
of a Block is a prerequisite to the formation of 
a Panchayat Samithi. A Block consists of members 
indirectly elected and nominated. The principle 
of co-option is also adopted for “co-option is 
rather a remarkable adoption to the technique 
of democracy and may one day prove to be its 
salvation”.’? A Samithi consists of the Presidents 
of the., Panchayats in the Block area, 
the M.L.A. of that ‘constituency, „the Revenue 


Divisional Officer and five members co-opted- by 


the Samithi—one woman, one representative of 
the Scheduled Castes and one of. the Scheduled 
Tribes and two persons - having administrative 
experience. The tenure of the Samithi is three 
years, a period which is considered to be best 
suited for a local council. It is the functional 
aspect that makes the Panchayat Samithi ‘a vital. 
organ in the newly created structure of the 
Panchayati Raj. Besides conducting the general 
administration of the Block, the Samithi also dis- 
charges such of the developmental functions as 
agriculture, animal husbandry, education and co- 
operation: It performs its functions through five 
Standing Committees representing: (1) Agricul- 


‘ture, Animal Husbandry, etc., (2) Co-operation, 


Cottage Industries, etc., (3) Education, Sanita- 
tion, Medical Relief, etc., (4) Communications 
and (5) Taxation’ and Finance. The important 
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position given to committees in our local Govern- 
ments is in accordance with the modern ideas of 
administration. “The committee system stands 
with the cabinet and the modern Civil Service, 
as one of the fundamental English contributions 
to the dificult art of self-Government”. In 
executive matters, the Samithi is-assisted by the 
B.D.O. who has to prepare the annual budget and 
also exercise general supervision and control 
over the administrative personnel. However, with 
the inauguration of the Panchayati Raj the 
B.D.O., has lost much of his independence and 
today he has largely to carry out the decisions 
of the Panchayat Samithi. 


The Zilla Parishad which is at the apex in 
the structure of, the local Governments, corres- 
ponds with the District Board of the past. But 
unlike the District Boards, the Zilla Parishads are 
formed by indirect election and nomination. A 
Zilla Parishad consists of the Presidents of the 
Panchayat Samithis in the district, the M.L.As 
of the district, an M.L.C. nominated by the state 
Government, M.Ps belonging to the district and 
the District Collector. Besides these members, 
one member is elected by the Presidents of 
Panchayats in a Block having no Panchayat 
Samithi. Members of the Zilla. Parishad elect 
two women, one representative of the Scheduled 
Castes and one representative of the Scheduled 
Tribes. The Zilla Parishad is also formed for 
a ‘term of three years. Like the Panchayat 
Samithi, the Zilla Parishad also performs its 
functions through Standing Committees. 

The chief function of the Zilla Parishad is 
one of co-ordinating the activities of the 
Panchayat ‘Samithis in the district. Tn financial 
matters it has an important say, for it has to 
examine and approve the budgets of the Samithis 
and what is more important is that it has to dis- 
tribute grants given by the Government. It is 
this power given to the Zilla Parishads that is’ 
resented most by the Panchayat Samithis. The 
Zilla Parishad does the function of the. Panchayat 
Samithi in Blocks where there are no Samithis. 
It consolidates plans for all the Blocks in the 
district and advises the Government on matters 
relating to development activities. 

The Panchayati Raj is hailed as the life 





8. H. J. Laski: 


A Century of Municipal 
progress, p. 97 ` 
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blood of democracy, for it is based on an 
appreciation of the worth of the people and 
their sovereignty. Speaking on the resolution’ on 
Panchayat Raj at the recent session of the 
Congress held at Sardarnagar, Mr. Nehru 
observed that “it (Panchayat Raj) would end the 
era when rural and other people had to run to 
officials and other authorities, petitions in hand, 
begging for this or that to be done. They would 
now have the opportunity to do these things 
themselves”.° The composition of the Samithis 
and Zilla Parishads provides a special advantage 
in running the administration. The presence of 
the M.L.As and M.Ps is expected to provide an 
essential link between the local- Government and 
the state and national Government. The Andhra 
Pradesh Panchayat Samithis and Zilla Parishads 
Act is praised for having taken democracy a 
step further than what is proposed -by the 
Balwantrai Mehta Committee. While the 
committee suggested that the Sub-divisional officer 
and the Collector may act as the presiding 
officers over the .Samithis and Zilla Parishads 
respectively for a period of two years, the A. P. 
Act, has given the privilege to thé members of 
the Samithis and the Zilla Parishads to elect the 
Presidents and Chairman respectively. This is 
in accordance with democratic theory and ex- 
perience has to prove the wisdom in it. The 
Andhra Pradesh Government has passed orders 
sanctioning a monthly honorarium of Rs. 300 to 
the Chairmen of the Zilla Parishads and Rs. 100 


*. to the Presidents of Panchayat Samithis in the 


state”.10 The A. P. Act it is said, “has solved 
the thorny problem of executive in the local 
bodies by vesting the administrative power in 
the independent officials belonging to the state 
cadre”. The local staff, such as the Deputy 
Inspector’ of Schools, the S.E.O. and others are 
under the control of the B.D.O. This method 
is expected to have the advantage of checking 
the interference of, political executive with the 
permanent executive. 

As the new experiment in EE Raj 
is intended more for the development of self- 
reliance among the people and their association 
with developmental activities than for ‘running 
the administrative machinery, its success has to 


9. The Hindu, January 8, 1961. 
10. The Hindu, August 10, 1960. 
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de jadged from the progress achieved in the 
telde of agriculture, co-operation, education, 
etc. During the last one year ‘(from November, 
1959 to November, 1960) of its working 46,162 
ecres are said to be additionally irrigated and 
bou: 46,500 acres reclaimed. About 10,792 co- 
cperitive societies were functioning in the Block 
greas by the end of March, 1960, thus covering 
£7 per cent of the villages. During the period 
unde: reference 1,779 adult literacy centres and 
2,40€ reading rooms were opened, 2,600 drink- 
ms water wells were constructed, and 5,660 old 
wells were repaired, 1,288 miles of Kacha Roads 
were formed and 1,180 miles of Kacha roads 
were repaired. Similar accounts are given in the 
Felde: of cottage industries, housing, etc. In this 
connection it is hazardous to draw any definite 
conclusions, for the period under survey is too 
\ery short and the statistical information that is 
given may prove to be a jugglery of figures. 

The one year old infant Panchayat Raj in 
andkra Pradesh has revealed some organic 
cefects. The three-tier system has given rise to 
tcklish problems ‘of organic inter-relations 
ketween the three-tiers. The Panchayat Samithi 
is considered as the fifth wheel of a coach, by 
Foth the Panchayats and the Zilla Parishads, a 
redundant intermediary. It is, however, argued 
Fy tLe apologists of Panchayat Samithis that the 
wide sphere of activities ‘of the local Govern- 
nents and the large.size of the districts necessi- 
tate an intermediate organisation. The Committee 
cm Flan Projects expressed the view that “the 
jurisdiction of the proposed local body should 
ke neither so large as to defeat the very purpose 
Dr which it is created nor so small as to militate 
egainst efficiency and economy”. Panchayat 
fami:his today have so much overshadowed 
tie Panchayats that the phrase “Panchayathi 
Faj” has become a paradox. It is the Village 
Fanchayat that should be the king-pin of local 
slf-Government. The irresistible conclusion 
taat follows is that if Panchayat Samithi is given 
vide powers, as is the case today, it proves 
-dangerous to the ideal of village autonomy and 
i its powers are curtailed it becomes useless. 
Fithes way it does not fit in the system of local 
s2lf-Government. 


While the presence of an elected non-official 
as the Chairman of the Zilla Parishad is hailed 
as a democratic feature, the appointment of the 
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District Collector as the President of the Stand- 
ing Committees is described as taking away with 
the left hand what is given by the right. But on 
a sober consideration it becomes clear that the 
greater the extent to which the services of ex- 
perienced officials are utilized, the better it would 
be for the efficient and successful working of 
local administration. Referring to the demand 
that elected Chairmen should replace the District 
Collectors to preside over the Standing Commi- 
ttees, the Congress Parliamentary Party’s Study 
Team on Panchayati Raj while recently toured 
Andhra Pradesh, remarked that it was some- 
what “premature” to raise this issue at present.) 
Moreover the old attitude towards the officials 
„requires a thorough change. The officials today, 


_ unlike those under the British rule, are as much 


the responsible citizens of the - country as. the 
elected representatives. An elusive argument is, 
however, put forward that the former voices the 
will of the people. But one need not be lost in 
such high sounding phrases like “will of the 
-people”. Especially in matters with which local 
Governments are concerned such as sanitation, 
education, public health, housing, road laying 
and digging of wells, there cannot be divergent 
opinions. ‘What, is required is, honest and 
efficient administration. 

The system of indirect election adopted for 
the ‘formation of Samithis and Parishads is 
subjected to criticism by dogmatic democrats. 
At the same time it is argued’ that our old 
Panchayat system has to be revised. “The tradi- 
tional Panchayat was an assembly of five wise 
elders of the village, which decided all local 
issues. But the Congress-concocted Panchayats 
are a model of what a Panchayat should not be. - 
Elections by majority vote scare away decant 
elders and wipe out smaller castes. And so the 
Panchayat becomes an arena for petty personal 
and caste politics”.1? 

In this Age of the IV Estates where public 
emotions prevail in the garb of public opinion, 
elections have become a sham. So elections, 
adult franchise, referendum and similar other 
methods are used on a wider scale in dictator- 
ships than in democracies. Voting and elections 
are no doubt some of the methods to achieve 
democracy but it is erroneous to identify the 

1l. The Hindu, December 28, 1960. ` 
12. Editorial—Organiser, October 20, 1960. 
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ideal with methods. Democracy stands for indi- 
vidual freedom, freedom of the individual to 
open his mind freely and fearlessly. It is govern- 
ment by discussion. “The special characteristic 
of democracy is that it opens the discussion and 
extends the right of decision to everyone. It 
is this fact that everyone shares in the dialogue 
which enables us to speak of democracy as the 
rule of the people as a whole”.13 


Under the new scheme of Panchayat Raj 
besides the higher officers like the B.D.O. who 
are in the state service, there are the L. D. 
clerks, teachers, the V.L.Ws. and the Jeep 
drivers who are appointed by a District 
Selection Committee consisting of the chairman 
of the Zilla Parishad, the District Collector and 
one or two other members. Such right of 
patronage vested in the local organisation whose 
outlook is coloured by narrow sectional and 
caste feelings, is often likely to be abused. It 
would be better to constitute District Public 
Service Commissions on the model. of the State 
Public Service Commission. 


Even during the short period of its working 
the new system of Panchayati Raj has revealed 
certain dangerous attitudes on the part of the 
personnel in the local bodies which portend a 
gloomy future for the new democratic experiment. 
Local autonomy is largely dependent on local 
finance. Hence the Panchayats are provided 
with various sources of revenue. “With a view to 
making the Panchayats economically viable and 
effective units of service, the Andhra Pradesh 
Government has constituted an ‘Equalisation 
Fund’ for the Panchayats at the state level. From 
out of this fund the Zilla Parishads and the 
Inspector General of Local Administration would 
be provided funds to be allotted to the 
Panchayats”. Dealing with the Local Boards of 
the past Mr. M. Venkatarangaiya remarked, “It 
is essential that there should be a.change in the 
mental attitude of the people ‘and of their re- 
presentatives in favour of taxation which may 
assume the form of money or grain or labour. 
The primitive prejudice against taxation by 
public authorities is a persistent obstacle in the 





13. Maurice Cranston’s broadcast talk from 
the B.B.C. on Characteristics of Democracy. 
14. The Hindu, February 28, 1960. 


way of progress in this democratic age”. Bw 
on this matter hardly any change is found in th: 
attitudes of people or local bodies. The Congres 
Parliamentary Party’s Study Team on Panchaya 
Raj made no secret of the fact When it remarkec 
that “neither the Samithis nor the Zilla Parishads 
had so far exercised their powers to levy any 
cess or tax or raise money by borrowings. They 
appear to be more keen ‘on obtaining funds from 
the government and thus they had not yet given 


proof of self reliance”.16 i; 


The canker' which is eating away the very 
vitals of our rural democracy is casteism. It has 
made village autonomy farcical, nay dangerous. 
There is hardly a Panchayat where the president 
or majority of the members do not belong to 
tke majority caste in the village. Democracy has 
come to mean tyranny of the majority caste and 
casteism which was almost in its dying gasps 
has received a fresh and fairly long lease of 
life as a result- of’ our elections. Wherever 
members of the majority caste happen to be 
pclitically backward, local factions determine the 
nature of the Panchayati Raj. Giving evidence 
before the evaluating team of the Congress 
Perliamentary. Party, Mr. Raghavaiah said that 
Panchayati Raj in Andhra has introduced “too 
many feuds, murders, group bickerings, political 
partisanship and caste prejudices. Js it an ex- 
agzreration to say that a caste-ridden democracy 
serves as a diabolic force and is the worst form 
of Government? Then what is the alternative”?™ 


III 


To free the Panchayati Raj from the clutches 
of casteism, the principle of election has to be 
modified. As in the case of the union and state 
legislatures, some geats in the Panchayat Council 
must be reserved for elders and those who have 
attained distinction in serving society. Moreover, 
the President of the Panchayat as well as 
members of the different committees must be 
selected by the system of lot. Those who loudly 
proclaim that our traditional Panchayat system 
has to be revived may note that selection by lot 
was the most significant feature in the Chola 
system of local administration. Two of the 


` 








15. The Development of Local Boards, p. 222. 
16. The Hindu, December 28, 1960. 
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significant features in the choice of members to 

the cifferent committees were, (1) The reserva- 
ticn of some seats to persons of advanced age 
and ‘earning and (2) selection by lot. 

In-a country. like India where fissiparous 
forces based on linguism, casteism and regiona- 
lism are raging, political parties have become 
most injurious to national unity and democracy. 
_Bat as they cannot be dispensed with at the. state 
and national levels, ihey should at least be 
prevented from entering into the field of local 
self-Sovernment. Speaking of the, entry of party 
politics into local governments, Mr. H. J. Laski 
remarked that “there is no doubt a certain loss 
involved in this development”18 Will. political 
parties voluntarily renounce participation in 
local politics? It is too alluring a temptation to 
resist. While the congress party in its draft re- 
solution released in New Delhi had categorically 
stated that “as a rule the Panchayat elections have 
not been run on -party lines”, the resolution 
moved at Sardarnagar omitted the words, “as a 
rule” and used ‘the modest expression “in many 
plaves”.1® If, however, political parties take the 
wise decision not to participate in local elections 
:t would be a happy augury. for the Panchayati 
Ra‘. Even on grounds of political theory the 
participation of political parties in local adminis- 
tration has no justification for a two-fold reason. 
Firstly, there cannot be different programmes on 
matters of local administration. Many of the 
local problems are of a non party character. 





18. A Century of Municipal Progress, p. 87. 
19. The Hindu, January 6, 1961. . 
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Secondly, a party cannot have a single manifesto 
applicable to all local areas for the needs of 
localities differ from region to region. 


As the new system of Panchayati Raj stands 
not only for running local administration but 
also for the promotion of developmental activi- 
ties, care should be taken in the delimitation of 
Blocks. As Prof. M. Venkatarangaiya pertinently 
remarked, “The only question is whether the 
Development Blocks have been properly demar- 
cated and whether they do not themselves 
require some kind of readjustment”. Physical 
factors like territory arid population alone should 
not determine the area of a Block; material 
resources should also be taken into account. 


When all is said and done, it has to be 
noted that the success of Panchayati Raj or any 
other democratic experiment depends ultimately 
not so much on the soundness of the constitu- 
tional structure but on the outlook and attitude 
of the people. A psychological revolution must 
always’ precede a material revolution and a 


‘populace having no vision can never prosper. It 


is social education that can create social con- 
science which is the prerequisite for any demo- 
cratic experiment. As long as people are under 
clannish outlook and have caste feelings, personal 
prejudices and petty factions, Panchayati Raj 
far from ‘strengthening the foundations will 


‘undermine the strength of our democracy. The 


crying need of the hour is the spread of social 
education and the development of civic sense 
among the people before making any more 


experiments in democracy. 


ON DISINTEGRATION OF JOINT-FAMILIES 


By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA a. 


JOINT-FAMILIES have broken up due to 
natural causes, as when they became too big or 
when a portion migrated elsewhere. But the units 
into which they broke up were small joint-fami- 
lies themselves. This has taken place during cen- 
turies. Now joint-families are breaking up at a 
faster rate. As soon as the parents die the brothers 
separate; sometime on the death of the father, 
brothers separate. It is now-a-days rare to find 
cousins living together with their wives and 
children. Single unit families are becoming com~- 
mon, though not as common as separation bet- 
ween the brothers after the death of the parents. 

The Hindus live in joint-families. They like 
to live together. Its advantages are great; it acts 
as a sort of mutual insurance against early death, 
accident and unemployment. In case'of death the 
children and widow of the deceased member will 
be cared for, educated and trained for employment, 
girls will be suitably married and the widow 


maintained. In case of accident he will be treated’ 


and nursed by loving members of the family. And 
in case of unemployment he and his family -will 
not be thrown to wolves, but will get two square 
meals everyday. There is mutual protection; and 
there is religious sanction behind it, 

A Hindu joint-family consists of all per- 
sons lineally descended from a common male an- 
cestor and includes their wives and unmarried 
daughters. A daughter’ ceases to be a member of 
her father’s family on marriage and becomes a 
member of her husband’s family. The joint and 
undivided family is the normal condition of 
Hindu. society. It is joint not only in estate but 
in food and worship. Often there are poorer re- 
lations, wholly or partly dependent upon it. They 
may not have any share in the family property, 
but they are. as. well cared for as other Enema 
of the family. - 


This is very unlike the single unit 
family system prevailing in western countries, 
where it consists of husband, wife and unmarried 
children. The adult son lives separately from the 
parents, and cannot and does not care for the 


a 
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health and family cares of his father and mother 
or welfare of his minor brothers and sisters. 
Hence, the necessity for Old Age Pension, Healtk 
Insurance and other ‘welfare state’ legislation anc 
activities. 

Until recently it was common to see the 
first cousins living together with their wives anc 
children. Mr. O’ Malley, the Census Superinten- 
dent of Bengal, in 1911, says that ` ‘some of the 
joint-familes are exceptionally large forming 
small colonies—there is a case on record of = 
joint-family with 500 members.” 

About a year or so ago an account appeared 
in the Sunday Statesman of the Nandis of Jau- 
gram in the district of Hooghly. They are about 
450 strong, run a High English School, and form 
about one-third of the population of the village. 

The causes. which lead to the break-up 
of joint and undivided Hindu families are usually 
said to be : 


(1) Some members of the family take ad- 
vantage of their position to lead a life of idleness 
and become simply drones, living on the labour 


of their brothers. There is the case of an officer 
‘in government 


employ, who obtained a large 
increase of pay but was poorer than before, be- 
cause his elder brother at once threw up his own 
post and ceased to contribute to the family in- 
come. Such extreme cases are rare no doubt, but 
there are drones without the incentive to work or 
to do useful service-to the family. 


(2) Misappropriation or misuse of the 
joint property or joint. income by the karta or 
the head of the family. Where the karta is not a 
drone such misappropriation or misuse is becom- 
ing rare. Further co-sharers often insist on look- 
ing into accounts periodically, and thus prevers 


Misuse or misappropriation. 


(3) The family becomes too large, so that 
there is no longer room for all under the ancestral 
toof. To build an additional room or rooms in 
the rural area is not difficult, but to construct 
an additional pucca brick-built room is costly. 
Further there is want of land in towns and in Cal- 
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Suita, and construction of a room or two on the 

upper storey often interferes with the building 

ules. 
Formerly, 


the proportion of brick-built 


hauses to the thatched huts was small, less than 


2 per cent, We give below certain data collécted 
by Hunter. : 


Jessore Bankura 
Brick-built houses 1,885 1,740 
» Thatched huts . 1,80,090 85,959 


Now the proportion is at least 10 per cent‘ in 
rural areas; and about 40 to 50 per cent in 
mofussil towns. __ i 

For the sake of convenience some of the 
members, especially the richer ones, ‘move out 
to make homes for themselves. This division is 


often followed by a partition of the family pro- ' 


perty. The richer members prefer to build sepa- 
rate houses for themselves even by borrowing 
morey; for they will be their own sixteén annas 
property, than to build additional rooms in the 
old family house’ even with contributions from 
the poorer members for in the latter case they 
will have a mere share only. | 

(4) Migration: Members of the faraily often 
leave their homes in search of employment, 
and do not return. Having to live apart from their 
relations, and finding no chance of returning 
home, they naturally do not see why they should 
go on contributing to thé family fund and should 
not obtain a separate share of the property. They 
separate and build their houses elséwhere. Gene- 
rally those who leave their homes in search of 
employment are better educated than those who 
stay at home. Their income is larger; and the 
tendency to separation is greater. 

Now, that the mobility of population has in- 
creased and is increasing on account of many 
facilities of travel; and there is great dearth of 
suitable employment in rural areas, people are 
drifting towards towns and Calcutta. This cause 
is playing an ‘increasingly important part in the 
break up of joint-families. 

(5) Increase of individualism: . Formerly 
people were more tolerant, with education and 
wita the model of western individualism before 
their eyes, people have become less tolerant and 
more assertive and conscious or iheir righis, 
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real or supposed. Formerly disputes between the 
members of a joint-family*were settled by the 
local chief men and the panchayet cheaply and 
quickly. Now they have recourse to law; and it is 
easy to begin a partition suit with a fixed court- 
fee. i 

(6) Change in mode of life: Increase of 
individualism has led to the break-up of joint- 
families in another way. Modern tendencies, often 
the influence of education, such as abolition of 
purdah, dining in hotels and restaurants of food 
regarded as unorthodox, if not prohibited, throw- 
ing off of caste-ties, the desire to live in.a more 
luxurious or laxer style, lead to the weakening 
of the family bond. With the passage of time, 
these lead to separation and break-up of family 
ties. 

(7) Increase in age of marriage, especially 
of females: The age at marriage was formerly 
7, 8, 9 or 10. The bride was moulded to fit in with 
the traditions of the husband’s family. Mr. Thomp- 
son calculated the age at marriage to be 12.03 
years for females in 1921. Now the age at 

matriage is much higher—a rough estimate for 
West Bengal shows it to be about 19 years. A 
female of such age has her character developed, 
and cannot be moulded to fit in with the husband’s 
family. Such women are frequently instrumental 
in producing the dismemberment of families. This 
is spécially the case where the husbands marry 
girls from distant places and from families with 
which they have little or no past connections. 
Devoted solely to their husbands’ interests, such . 
wives are very jealous of their husbands’ earn- 
ings being used by others, particularly by those 
who do not contribute to the family income. More 
petty feelings, less disinterested motives, such as 
the mutual jealousy between the brothers’ -wives, 
the quarrels of their children, etc., etc., also con- 
tribute their share to the break-up of the joint- 
family. These grown-up wives justify one of the 
Sanskrit synonyms for wife, dara meaning to tear 
asunder’. ! 

(8) Disparity in incomes between members 
of the same family play a large part in the break- 
up of families. Formerly the distribution of wealth 
was more equable. The parameter œ of Pareto’s 
Law of Distribution of Incomes was about 1.67. 
Sj. Sailendra Nath Sen Gupta has shown in a 
paper published in the journal of the Calcutta 
Statistical Society that œ has been decreasing 
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steadily from 1921 to 1947. This means that dis- 
parity in incomes is increasing. - 

To these causes we would like to add 
another—the increase in the rate of growth of 
population which accentuates the above factors 
and the motive for. separation from the joint- 
family is made stronger. 


Before we describe and discuss it, we shall 
describe the various attempts to measure the rate 
of break-up of joint-families in Bengal; and offer 
our criticisms on them. 

An attempt has been made to estimate 
the break-pp of joint-families from the number 
of persons per house in Bengal. This seems an easy 
and plausible method. The number of persons per 
house at the different censuses has been : 


. 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
63 52 51 53 51 51 54 


No conclusion can be and should be drawn 
‘from these figures. For the definition of a house 
has undergone change; formerly it was a ‘struc- 
tural house, now it isa commensal family. The 
average number as found is included by the in- 
clusion of urban areas, where there are immi- 
grants and both one man census family and large 
census houses, consisting of residential messes, 
hostels, hotels, police barracks, hospitals, etc. 
Strange as it may sound the number of persons. 
per house in Calcutta is greater than that of 


rural areas. The figures are :- 
\ 


In 1931 
Calcutta 5.68 No. of persons per 
Towns 4.67 occupied house. 
. Rural Areas 518 * 


Further it is partly dependent on the diffe- 
rent rates of growth during different decades. 
Mr. Thompson, the Bengal Census Superintendent 

for 1921, says: “The rise in the average in ŝo 
many districts in 1911 was due to the fact that 
the population: had increased fast in the decade 


previous to the census and the corresponding fall ' 


in 1921 was due to a soreeponting decrease in 
its rate of growth.” 


He further says: 
“The size of the ayerage family in Bengal is 
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slightly larger than in India generally and is dis- 
tinctly larger in Eastern than in Western Bengal. 
It will, however, be noticed that generally speak- 
ing there is a close correlation between the sizo 
of the family in each district and the rate o 
growth of the population of the district in recen. ” 
years, which points to the conclusion that it i 
variation in-the rate of natural fecundity anc 
thé number of children per family that is respon- 
sible for variations in its average size, rather 
than any definite tendency for families to brea/ 
up more easily in Western than in Eastern Ben- 
gal.” (italics ours). 


Another attempt has been made to cor- 
relate the number of houses with the number of 
married females aged 15 and over. Such married 
females try to set up a new household. If the num- 
ber of occupied houses is less than the number of 
such married females, that is a measure of the 
number of joint-families. The argument seems tc 
be plausible. Here again it is complicated by the 
rise in age at marriage of both males and females. 
especially of females. For Bengal the analysis is 
further complicated by the presence of a large 
number of Muhammedans (54 per cent. of the 
total population) among whom polygamy, easy 
divorce and almost universal widow re-marriage 
are prevalent. Almost all widows of reproductive 
age-period amongst them re-marry; while amongst 
the Hindus if she is ‘once a widow, she is always 
a widow’, 

The number of occupied houses for all Ben- 
gal and the number of married females aged 15 
and over as in 1921 and in 1931] are given below: 


1921 1931 


No. of occupied houses 93,42,819 99,33,075 
‘No. of married females 103,53,901 99,56,971 
aged 15 and over 
No. of females who lived 
jointly with anotlier : 
married female 10,11,082 e 23,896 
It may seem that the number of joint-fami- 
lies are fast decreasing. At this rate there would 
not be a single joint-family now. But the analysis 
of the facts is not so simple. We choose the two 
rural districts of Mymensingh and Bankura for 
further analysis. 
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1931 
Mymensingh Bankura 

No. of occupied 8,71,525 . 2,36,319 

“houses 

No. of married 

females, 15 & over 9,97,097 , 2;19,519 

No. of females living 

jointly _ 25,772 -` 16,800 
| No. of occupied 838,13,059  2,28,766 

houses Í 

No. of married : 

females, 15 & over - 9,08,371  1,89,292 

No. of females 

living jointly 95,312 . 38,474 


What does the negative figure in case of 
Bsnkura mean? If there has been decrease of 
jcin:-families in Mymensingh, in Bankura more 


p2ople are trying to live jointly., Is that the ex- . 


p-anation? 


We think no safe conclusions can be drawn 


from ‘such figures. The decrease or the “increase 
may be due to other factors of which we have no 
knowledge. 

‘We shall now try to show how the fast- 
increasing population has put a strain on the sys- 
tem of living together in joint-families. | 

Sundbarg observed certain empirical rela- 
iimship between age-structure and the rate of 
population growth. He identifies three types. of 
population: (a) Progressive, having a high pro- 
Dortion of children and a high rate of growth; 
(b) Stationary, having. moderate proportions of 
children and aged persons with slow growth or. 
stationary numbers; (c) Regressive, having a 
high proportion of aged persons and ae 
numbers. 

He established the following model propor- 
tims of the various age groups in his three types 
af population : 


Per mile of population— 


Under 15-49 50 years 

~ 15 years years and over 
Progressive 400 500 100 
. Stationary 265 505 230 
~ Regressive 200 500 300 


k 


` the head of the family, the family property would 
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-Jt will be seen that those who are aged 15-50 
are always about half the total population. His 
empirical observations hold good for all coun- 
tries and for all times. 

In an ordinary Hindu joint-family consist- 
ing of a male, his wife, sons and sons’ wives and 
unmarried daughters, and the grand children he 
the karta would be ordinarily over 50 and so also 
his wife. His sons, their wives and daughters 
would be aged between 15 and 50; and the grand- 
children below the age of 15. The age-structure 
and the number of persons of each age-category 
would be: 


0—15 15—50 50+ 
(a) If the population is 
. fast increasing or 
progressive 8 10 2 
(b) If the population is 
-stationary or slowly 
increasing—stationary 2°30 4:39 2 


The number in lower age-categories have 
been calculated, by putting 2 in the third column 
of Sundbarg’s age-categories for Progressive and 
Stationary types of population, and multiplying 
it by the different proportions for different ages. 

The decimal point means that on an average 
the same number of persons would be found. 

The -age-structures for joint-families are 
illustrative, though it is not far from the- actual 
truth. 


Almost an equal number -of males and 
females are born. Any masculinity at birth may 
be neglected for our purpose. Half the number 
of thosé who are between 15—50 are daughters; 
and on marriage they pass out of the family to 
their husbands’ families. Sons would marry- cand 
their wives would replace the daughters. The 
grand-children are all sons’ descendants; and 
they are taken to be below 15. 

On the death of the father, the karta or 


descend to his sons according to the traditional ` 
Hindu law. 5 sons are to maintain 8 grandsons, 
if the population is progressive; 2,20 sons 
would maintain 2-30 grandsons if it is station- 
ary. The burden in onë case is 8/5=—1-60; in 


` the other it is. 2: *3/2-2=1-05. The burden in 


the former case is 54 per cent more than in 
the latter. 


ON DISINTEGRATION OF J OINT-FAMILIES 


Ordinarily the dir: sons will have a larger 
number of children than the younger ones. Let us 
divide the number of children between the elder 
and the younger groups in the ratio of (a) T:l; 
(b) 6:2 and (c) 5:8. 

The consumption of family income by | an 
elder son would ‘be by himself, his wife and his 
children; and it would be (assuming the consump- 
tion by a person aged below 15 to be half of a 
full-grown person)— 

(a) 1+14+7X4=54; (b) 5; and (c) 44; 
if the population is Progressive; and 

(a) 1+1-4+4XxX2:30xX4=3:01; (b) 2-86; 
and (c) 2-72; if the population is Stationary. 

l The family of an younger son would consume 
(a) 24; (b) 3; and (¢) 34; if Progressive; or 
' (a) 2-14; (b) 2-29; and (c) 2-44; if Stationary. 

The disparity in consumption between an 
elder son’s family and an younger son’s family 
would be— 

(a) 3; (b) 2; aid (c) 1; if Progressive 
or (a) 0-87; (b) 0-57; and (c) 0-27; if 
Stationary. : 

The ratio of the disparity in burdens would 
be—(a) 3-00/-87=3-45; (b) 2°00/:57=3-51; 
and (c) 1:00/:27 = 3-70. ` 

The burden on an individual’s share of pro- 
perty 0.2 in one case, and 0.45 in the other would 
on an average be (3+ 2-1)/⁄33=2 in one 
case; and (0-87-+--0-57-+-:0:27)/3=0°57 in 
the other. Relatively the burden would be in the 
ratio of 2/-02=10: :57/:45=1:27. 

The motive for separation, when the popula- 
tion is Progressive or fast-increasing would be 
very much stronger than when the population is 
Stationary. i 

The population of Bengal has ‘Increased from 
370 lakhs in 1881 to 510 lakhs in 1931. The 
average decennial rate of increase is 6-6 per cent. 
Now the population is increasing at the rate of 
almost 20 per cent. per decade, three times the 
former rate. All other factors being equal the 

i motive for separation is now very mich greater 
than what it was formerly. 


It has been observed as a fact that the 


family remains joint among the peasantry for a 
longer time than among the non-agricultural 
classes, the reason being simply that the larger 
the labour force, the easier it is to till the land. 
In the case of industrial and professional pur- 
suits, where the personal equation is far more im- 


of living and thought, 


21E 


portant, the individualistic tendency is more pro- 
nounced. | : 

So long there was plenty of land to be had. 
an addition to the family was welcome. But now 
all available ‘good’ land is cultivated; and it can- 
not be had easily. The price of land has gone tr 
by leaps and bounds; and the profits of agricul- 
ture are less than that in other occupations, An 
addition to the family is’ no longer as welcome as 
before. 

The additional fiand goes to town to om 
employment in non-agricultural pursuits. The 
increasing urbanisation is both a cause and an 
effect of disruption of joint-families. The increas- 
ing tempo of industrialisation ‘is also a factor. 


We know more or less accurately the 
séveral factors which tend-to disrupt the joint- 
family. But we are not aware of any method or 
measure by which either the amount of disrup- 
tion or the rate of disruption can Be: suitable 
measured. ay 


t 


Before any method or measure has been 
developed what is meant by disruption of joint- 
families should be properly described or defined. 
A joint-family consisting of first cousins witk 
their wives and children may disintegrate intc 
several smaller joint-fámilies consisting purely of 
brothers and their wives and children. A joint- 
family consisting of brothers may ` disrupt 
into: several families consisting of the father and` 
his sons. Or it may so happen -that one 


-brother, perhaps richer than the rest, separates 


himself from the rest of the family. Here the 
parent family consisting of several brothers, their 


: wives and children split into a minor branch con- 


sisting of the father, mother and sons; and the 
major branch continues as before but with dimi- 


nished strength: 


With increasing westernisation in our mode 
single unit families are 
developing at least in, Calcutta. Such single unit 
families are not rare. 


A joint and undivided Hindu family is usually 
joint in food, worship and estate. But there are 
joint-families.who are separate in food but joint 
in worship and estate; or joint-families joint in 
food and worship, but separate in estate and so 
on. All the three elements are absent in many 
families which at the first sight may seem to 
be joint. 
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Then there are members, who are really 
separate in food, worship and estate are living 
together, and messing together on account of high 
and rising prices. They contribute to the expenses 
not in equal shares, but in shares proportional to 
the expenditure. A brother’s son lives with them 
for prosecuting his studies; but his expenses are 

_met by his father. Should we call such a group of 
persons members of a joint-family? 

Sociologists should first frame -a ques- 
tionnaire to define what is meant by a joint and 
undivided Hindu family or a jont-family; and 
what is meant by its disruption. The questionnaire 
should be answered not only by the sociologists 
but also oe of undivided and disrupted 
femilies. 

After such answers have been scrutinised and 
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integrated, a further questionnaire should be pre- 
pared with a view to measure the disruption or 
the rate of disruption. 

Such questions are to be answered by field 
investigators in purely rural areas, in small’ towns 
and in big cities after personal investigation. 

The answers of members should be kept 
confidential. It is even now a matter of shame or 
social opprobrium if the brothers separate soon 
after the death of both the parents, not to speak 
of the stigma when they separate during the life- 
time of the mother. 

To the factors noticed above, another 
factor has been added by the Hindu Succession 
Act, 1956, by making the daughters equal heirs - 
along with the sons. How far this is a factor 
should be ascertained separately. 





TEA AND INDIA’S ECONOMY 
By PRODYOT KUMAR SEN, GUPTA, M.Com. 


Tonay tea is the most widely used beverage in 
the world. Jonas Hanway in the 17th century 
described tea as “pernicious to health, obstructing 
industry and ~impoverishing the nation”. But 
facts have proved otherwise and in ‘the present 
century there is, perhaps, no one in any part of 
the civilized world to support the view of the 
17th century writer. Popularity of tea among 
the people of the modern world is on the ascent 
and that is evident - by the increasing world 
demand for tea. The production and distribution 
of tea have “established a commercial ‘industry’ 
and ‘trade’ of considerable maturity”. Tea business 
is now described as one which is “always con- 
ducted . . in a gentlemanly conservative 
manner, as e aae as the ritual of tea-drink- 


ing Itself”. In the civilized world of this century. 


peuple are so accustomed to the taking of this 
beverage that most of them cannot even think of 
passing a single day without having at least ‘a 
cup of tea. Tea-drinkers of today would, pro- 
bably, not hesitate to describe themselves to be 
in the same category with Dr. Johnson who once 
wrote about himself that he 
anil shameless tea-drinker, who has for twenty 


was a “hardened” 


years diluted his meals with the infusion of this 
fascinating ‘plant, whose kettle has scarcely time 
to. cool, who with tea amuses the evening, with 
tea solaces the midnight and with tea welcomes 
the morning”. 

Tea now forms an important element in the 
world economy: India, Ceylon, Indonesia, , 
Pakistan and British East Africa and the major 
tea-producing countries of the world. Tea is, 
however, also grown in other parts of Africa, 
Turkey, Tran, the U.S.S.R., Indo-China, Malaya, 
Argentina, Brazil, Peru and some other- 
countries. China, which was once the biggest 
producer of tea, has now been increasing its 
production of tea at a greater speed and it is not 
unlikely that in the near future the country would 
emerge as the largest producer of tea. Now in 
the matter of world production of tea and its ex~ 
port, India occupies a unique position. India is 
the largest producer of tea in the world. India’s 
superiority in the production and trade of tea 
will be clearly understood from the following 
table which shows average total production, area 
under’ tea cultivation and exports for six ae 


from 1951 to 1956. 
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TEA AND INDIA’S ECONOMY 


Producing Area Production Exports Export 

Countries under (000 lbs.) (000 Ibs.) as per- 

Tea centage 

(acres) of pro- 

: ‘duction 

India 790,793 644,770 450,042 69.80 

Ceylon 572,064 351,414 337,805 96.13 

Indonesia 362,101 93,081 77,705 83.04 

Pakistan. 74,496 53,331 25,653 48.10 
British East eS f 

Africa 68,162 42,394, 34,901 82.33 


Our economy is inseparably linked up with 
this plantation industry. In the field of trade, 
both internal and external, tea plays.a very 
important role in India. Tea industry which had 
its beginning in the first-half of the 19th century 
and had continued to grow rapidly since then, 
is now one of the largest industries of India. It 
now earns maximum amount of foreign exchange 
for our country. The rapid growth of tea can 
be seen from the following table : 


Year ‘ Production 
(Million lbs.) 
1860 14 
1870 13.2 
1880 4l 
1890 112 
1900 122 
1930 ù 391 
1940 474, 
1950 613 
1956 680 
1957 665 
1958 715 
718 


India’s position in respect of export of tea 
over the past few years can be understood from 
the table given below : 


Year Exports 
(Million Ibs.) 
1952 449 
1953 500 
1954 448 
1955 + 367 
1956 527 - 
° 1957 447 
508 


1958 


one, 


the modern world. 
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Téa industry now provides a means of 
livelihood to many hundreds of thousands of 
our population. Moreover, this industry ‘has given 
rise to a number of auxiliary industries. This 
industry has assumed even greater importance 
in view of the nation’s stride for rapid economic 
development. This industry is the most ‘important 
source of earning foreign exchange which s 
much needed for bringing about the speedy 
industrialisation in our country. The govern- 
ment of our country also have realised 
the importance of this industry in the imple- 
mentation of the development programmes 
which they have undertaken. Recently India’s 
Deputy Minister for Commerce and Industry, 
Shri Satish Chandra, said—“The Government ars 
fully conscious of the importance of tea industry 
in our national economy. The export of primarv 
commodities, specially tea, enables us to earn 
foreign currencies with which we acquire the 
tools of our industrial growth”. 


‘Third Plan and Tea 


Production target for tea industry has beer 


_ fixed in the draft Third Five-Year Plan at 850 


million Ibs.’ So, our tea production after five 
years, %.e., by 1965 will be 132 millon Ibs. 
more than the actual production in 1959. 
This traget is not, however, a very ambitious 
It is rather a modest target if we take into 
consideration the rapidly expanding production 
of tea by the other tea-producing countries of 
Though we are still the 
greatest producer of tea in the world, our share 
in world production has dwindled considerably. 
Moreover, our domestic consumption. of tea 
has been increasing at a great. speed., It 


“has been ascertained that the domestic consum- 
-ption of tea has been increasing, on the average, 


by 15 million lbs. a year. The increase in the 
production of tea in the forthcoming years has 


‘been estimated at about 20 million Ibs. a year. 


Hence there will be left a very small amount of 
exportable surplus (about 5 million Ibs. a year) 
for augmenting the exports of this most impor- 
tant foreign exchange earner. It is also to be 
noted that the domestic consumption of tea may 
increase even at a greater rate with the-improve- 
ment in the standard of living of our people 
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~esulting from increased per capita natiorfal in- 
seme and so there will be available a still 
smaller quantity of exportable surplus. 

Our export of tea increased by about 105 
million lbs. during the period from 1950 to 
1958. Export figure rose from 403 million 
cs. in 1950 to 558, million lbs. in 1958. The 
2zpcrt figure (527 million Ibs.) in 1956 was the 


highest so far reached. During 1959-60, 
476.5 million lbs. of tea was exported 
which was valued at Rs. 1,295 million. 


An export target of. 550 million Ibs. by 1965 
has been fixed in the Draft Third Five-Year 
Flar. It is to be noted that this target is only 
32’ million lbs. more than the quantity exported 
in 1958 and 23 million lbs. more than the ex- 
ports of 1956. 


It is evident that the exports during the years 
aiter 1956 were lesser than the quantity ex- 
ported in 1956. The reasons for this dwindling 
exports are manifold. Indian tea, though still 
famous for its quality, is finding it increasingly 
difficult to compete wth teas of other countries 
mainly on acount of its high costs. In the prin- 
cipel markets of the world, India has been con- 
sistently facing~ severe competition from other 
tea-producing countries. In the markets of 
Europe, West Asia, Australia and the U.S.A. 
Ceylon’s tea is gaining ground at an over- 
whelmingly fast rate. Africa .with its cheap costs 
cf production has emerged as a strong competitor 
of India in the world tea market. It is exporting 
increasing quantities of common teas to the U.K. 
end other countries of Europe. Indian common 
tsas, which constitute more than 50 per cent of the 
totel production of tea in India, are now in a 
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very unfavourable position in the world markets. 
“While quality teas of India are still in strong 
demand and are being sold at a premium, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to sell India’s 
common tea”. = 

So, it is now high time for us to try earnestly 
for the expansion of production, reduction of 
costs, improvement of quality and promotion of 
exports of our tea instead of remaining com- 
placent over the present’ level of production and 
exports. This industry constitutes the life-blood of 
India’s economy. Much attention has, therefore, 
to be paid to the development and re-organisation 
of this industry, if we at all want to develop 
and rebuild our national economy. All efforts 
should be made to maintain the competitive 
capacity of our tea in the international tea 
market. The Union Deputy Minister for Commerce 
and Industry has rightly said, “The price should, 
quality for quality, be competitive in an inter- 
nafional market. Efforts should be made to 
improve the quality in each tea estate so that 
the reputation which India enjoys as the home 
of quality teas is not jeopardised. Specifications 
and delivery schedule should be strictly adhered 
to”. 
In conclusion, it may be added that our tea 
industry is in a position to supply large quanti- 
ties of tea of the choicest varieties. Potentiality 
for developing the market in foreign countries 
is also enormous. So our tea should be produced 
in increasing quantity so that -an increased 
quantity of exportable surplus may be made 


available particularly when “the world demand 
during the past few years has been more than 
the world supply”, 


A CENTURY SINCE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


‘Significance of Kennedy’s Presidency 


- By ARGUS 


THE inauguration of Mr. John F. Kennedy to 


the Presidency of the United States on January 
20, 1961, reminds a student of history of a 
similar function exactly a hundred years ago, 
when Abraham Lincoln took his oath of office. 
While Mr. Kennedy’s inauguration was marked 
by intense drama, pomp and ceremony, Lincoln 
took his oath of office early in 1861 at a 
function remarkable for its stern note of 
austerity. Even as Lincoln was driving along in 
a coach, he was so hemmed in by soldiers that. 
hardly a bystander saw him pass and sharp- 
shooters were placed on the Capitol roof on the 
lookout for trouble.. This year, however, the in- 
auguration day in America was one of the most 
celebrated in history, noted for all its traditions, 
parades and festivities. Political party lines were 
relaxed and the tensions of the election campaign 
were forgotten as the nation acclaimed the Chief 
Executive, chosen ‘in November last year by the 
American voters. Washington was a crowded 
city in a holiday mood, to which visitors in 
millions had . poured in by train, plane and 
automobile from’ all parts of the country. 
Events making up the inauguration day have 
greatly developed . since 1789, when the first 
President, George Washington, started the custom 
of the inaugural address. He was sworn in to 
the office on April 30, 1789, in New York City: 
The first inauguration to take place in 
Washington was that of Thomas Jefferson, who 
rode. along from his home in Manticelle, Virgi- 
nia, to the federal city, arriving there on March 
4, 1801, in time to walk with a party of friends 
from his boarding house to the Capitol. Not 
until 1897, at President William McKinley’s 
inauguration was: there a change in the custom 
of having the Senate Committee arrange for the 
ceremony. President Coolidge’s inauguration in 
1923 was the first to be heard over the radio 
and Hoover’s inaugutal speech in 1929 was the 
first to be broadcast around the ‘world on an 
international radio hook-up. President Franklin 


Roosevelt made history by reading the inaugural 
oath of office four times successively in 1933, 
1987, 1941 and 1945. His second inauguration 
in 1937 was the first to be held on January 20. 
The 20th amendment to the U.S. Constitution 
provides for this change which shortened the 
period between the time of election of the 
President and Members: of Congress and the 
time to assume office. 


a r 


Long Way from Log Cabin 


Although the Presidential election comes 
once in four years, this year’s event was historic 
in more than one sense, drawing comparisons 
with Lincolw’s. While Tincoln rose from the 
log cabin to the White House in 1861, Mr. 
Kennedy, born with a silver spoon—nay a 
diamond one—in his mouth, bought the Pre. 
sidency, in the language of a Time columnist, by 
his Papa’s millions. There are strong resem- 
blances, too, with Lincoln, for, like him, he won 
the election by a very narrow majority; as also 
Truman in 1948. According to the final count, 
Mr. Kennedy “had secured 34,130,719 votes 
(49.753 per cent) as against his rivals: 33,955,913 
(49.498 per cent) votes. 
ever, that this hair-thin margin of votes, with the 
majority of only a quarter per cent, will make 
much of a difference in the way of the govern- 
ance of the ‘country by the President; as the 
doctrine of the mandate is a dubious one in any 
country. What matters is winning the game, not 
the margin. 


-Further, party differences have long ceased 
to have any reasonable validity in America un- 
like in other countries. For it has to be remem- 
bered that the founding fathers, in all their 
wisdom, saw no need for political parties and 
made no provision for them. But the parties— 
Republican and Demoecrat—came up as a natural 
development as anything also in society. They do 
not, however, serve thé purpose of being citadels 


It is unlikely, how- . 


, 
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o: a conflicting dogma, policy or principle, as do 
tke Conservative and Labour parties in Britain. 
Bzing as colourless as the Blue Faction and the 
Gzeen Faction in ancient Byzantium, they served 
as a device for alternate Governments, which is 
after all what distinguishes democracy from 
dictatorship. 

All newspapers were swift to point out that 
Mr. Kennedy is the youngest President to take 
ofice and the first President to be born in the 
Trventieth century. Stanley Baldwin, ex-British 
Premier, is reported to have once ruefully 
oksérved : “Half the mistakes from 1918 on have 
been the work of tired men”. This seems to be 
true of the United States of the forties and 
fifties when Roosevelt ‘in 1944 and Eisenhower 
in 1356, despite “their ill-health, stood for 
anotker term and thus lost much of their stature 
and reputation. If Roosevelt had a Yalta to 
forget, Eisenhower had much to regret for his 
Paris and U-2 fiascos. 


Price of Democracy 


Now America has a youngman, who at 43, 
could be the son of any of the world’s major 
ag-ng leaders and this could well mark, in the 
words of the Daily Telegraph, “a turning point 
towards an era full of peril, but also of great 
premise”, Another important factor in this 
year’s event is that Mr. Kennedy is the first 
Roman Catholic to be elected President of a 
natior, thus rejecting the long-established edicts 
of prejudice and bigotry, which somehow- got 
roctec in the United States—a land of complete 
freedcm and opportunity. But it is a land of 
paradoxes, too. For, despite its widespread 
education, universal suffrage, fabulous wealth 
anc high standards of living, the great hopes of 
thoze pioneers who fought for them have not yet 
beea <ulfilled. Nowhere is there so much medio- 
crity in politics and banality in culture. But 
that is the high price that democracy has to pay 
for being ever suspicious of high standards, 
esoteric cults or elite tastes. 

The old continents, Europe and Asia, are 
usually assailed for preserving age-long traditions 
of privilege, prerogatives and prescriptive rights; 
but it is usually forgotten that they keep alive 
the valuable standards of: the cultured elite, 
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often missing in the American way of life. 
“Privilege”, as Thomas Griffith points out in 
“The Woist-High Culture’, “was often selfish- 
ness secured, but it is best felt as an urge to up- 
hold character and to acknowledge responsibi- 
lity. Democracy of equals has not yet learned 
how to prize quality and distinguish merit”. 
Thus has there been always a suspicion in this 
new world of the intelligentsia, vulgarly called 
the “egg-heads”, which is evidently the reason 
why such a man of high I.Q. as Adlai Stevenson 
was twice rejected by the nation. (With his 
intellectual serenity and oratorical resonance, 
Stevenson was a man who agonised on the 
deteriorating quality of American life and who 
spared no pains in revitalising the Democratic 
party by bringing it in line with the demands of 
the post-war world. 


End of an Era 

Growing to political maturity in Stevenson’s 
shadow, Mr. Kennedy soon became a_ very 
articulate and well-informed Senator. Quite alive 
to the changes growing all round the world, 
particularly to the resurgence of nationalism in 
Asia and Africa and the emergence of Soviet 
Russia from Stalinist stagnation, Mr. Kennedy 
brought a fresh appeal to the nation and his 
victory, therefore, introduced a new impetus by 
putting an end to the rumbuctious American 
political. legend. His inauguration is hailed as 
“a return to the politics of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt? and as the Spectator editorialised, “America 
under the Kennedy administration is going to be 
an exciting place. Europe will need monkey 
glands to keep up”, This marks the, end of an 
era, for America has all of a sudden grown so 
solemn under the increasing burden of its inter- 
national responsibilities that it has no longer any 
room for its own “internal political bonanza and 
braggadacio”. One is here reminded of what 
Walter Bagehot wrote when, nearly a century 
ago, Palmerston and Derby gave way to Gladstone 
and Disraeli—the products of a new age. He 
said: “There has been a change of the sort 
which, above all, generates other changes—a 
change of generation. Kennedy, a product ot 
this century, is thus a symbol of that change, 
but it is worthwhile to enquire how all this 
change came about”. 


N 


A CENTURY SINCE 

Just as the Civil War marked a turning 
point in the development of the United States, 
the emergence of thirty new free nations in 
Africa naturally is an historic development- which 
has not failed to leave its definite impress on 
the pattern of international relations. Just as 
the central issue of the Civil War was Negro 
slavery and the integration of America as a 
single nation, the main theme facing’ Mr. Kennedy 
seems to be a better appreciation of Afro-Asian 
problems towards the integration of world unity. 
His courage and dynamism has naturally end- 
eared him to millions outside America, as is 
evident from world press reactions. It is stated 
that no U.S. President, not even Franklin 
Roosevelt, had such a favourable Press. Not only 
Mr. Kennedy’s language is different, but his 
emphasis too,,as is evident from this statement : 


“We must, in collaboration with Western 
Europe and Japan, greatly increase the flow 
of capital to the under-developed areas of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, enabling 
emerging nations to achieve economic as well 
as political independence—and closing the 
dangerous gap that is now widening between 
our living standards and theirs:” ne 


Here he is talking not of military ‘conso- 
lidation or even of an armed Communist threat, 
but is more concerned with the economic battle 
that the people all over the world are faced with. 

In this context, it is noteworthy that Mr. 
Kennedy’s first cabinet appointment was the 
Assistant Secretary for African Affairs, to which 
he nominated the Governor of Michigan (Mennon 
Williams). This post, as he declared, was an 
appointment second in importance -to no other in 
the administration. - It is significant that the 
President looks on Africa as the greatest of pro- 
blems in the coming months and he seems deter- 
mined to chalk-out a reasonable and consistent 
approach from Cape Town to Cairo that doés 
_ hot vary with country or season and is tailored 
to meet the basic aspirations of the emergent 
nations, which are indeed the wave of‘ the future. 


‘Common Will 


A major point which Mr. _ Kennedy has 
taken’ care to keep ever in view in Africa is to 
build a foreign policy which would give up the 
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old cliches and simple equations, so long pre- 
valent, namely, that democracy is good, totali- 
tarianism is bad; free enterprise is good, socialism 


is suspect; two-party States are the most 
civilized; more’ than two parties is good, kut 
fewer is bad, etc., etc. These formulae, however 


suitable in the highly developed nations ot 
Europe, are completely out of date in Africa. 
which has its own traditions and aspirations, to 


‘recognise which one has to go back in history 


to the Europe of 200 years ago. For instance. 
an African chief is not a hereditary despot, but 
he rules only with the consent of his people. 
Although he is not elected and therefore canno: 
be voted out of office, he can be deposed some- 
times by his hut being burnt down. This may - 
not fall into the normal democratic pattern bu. 
none-the-less it agrees with what Rousseau callec 
the Common Will. Whether it is Sekou Toure o` 
Guinea, Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa oi 
Nigeria, Nkrumah of Ghana, Tubman of Liberia, 
Jomo Kenyatta or Julius Nyerere of Tanganyika, 
is the head of a one-party State without any 
serious internal opposition. Mr. Kennedy seem: 
willing to come to terms with these so-called 


_. “undemocratic” democracies, refusing to be tied 


down to strict bookish traditions of the West. 
He feels strongly, as is evident from his state- 
ment on Algeria and other allied subjects, found 
in his Strategy of Peace that it is high time that 
the Western nations began to realise that the 
future of Africa lies with the Africans; for 
colonial empire is dead and exploitation of the 
natives is dying. 
Something must be done to lessen the 
tensions in Africa and America should try to 
free ‘herself from the ties of her European allies, 
who are branded in Africa with the tar of 
colonialism. The New York Herald Tribune 
remarks : . i 
“The United States has done nothing in 
the African view to lessen the tensions. It 
does not want to interfere. On the contrarv 
in Algeria—where the sympathies of most 
African nationalist leaders are with the Arabs 
—it is closely allied to France and agres 
with the U.N. that the rebellion is an internal 
French matter. When” the U.N. complains 
because the Belgians are flooding back into 
the Congo (which they deserted at the first 
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“sign of trouble), the U.S. backs Belgians, its 
NATO ally. Africans do not like Belgians.” 


Be pane 


New Orchestration 

Going back again to Lincoln’s days, the 
years following the ‘Civil War marked the 
Þbeginning of an industrial revolution, a period 
that Soviet Russia is just going through, namely, 
the setting up of the base for an industrial 
society. During the past -century, America has 
forged ahead in all fields, industrial, scientific 
and cultural; till at last she came to hold the 
enviable position of, undeniable world leadership 
at tie end of the Second World War. But this 
high position was soon assailed by the revival 
of Soviet. dynamism and America could not 
adapt herself fully and speedily to the various 
outside challenges. Although a highly affluent 
society, the nation presented a spectacle of a 
Jeisure-loving generation in danger of becoming 
a mediocre Hollywood fable. But the period of 
relaxation is now over and Mr. Kennedy’s role 
„in the coming years is to change this image and 
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to restore the excitement of the idea of America 
as a vibrant ‘nation, ready to meet her inter- 
national obligations and play her traditional rale 
as a friend of the weak rather than as a leader 
of an armed coalition. 

The last 30 years have been full of 
activity in the United States; for the generation 
of the thirties led by Franklin D. Roosevelt ~ 
was united in the great war" against depression 
which soon took, the country to the 
forties when the nation was organised.for the 
war against Hitlerism. Then came the unleash- 
ing of individual pursuit of comfort and leisure 
with the Government playing the watching role 
of merely manning the levers of currency and 
credit. If this period of relaxation is compared 
to an orchestra playing all at once but with no 
particular melody, the brasses only dominating, 
is it not high time one wonders, that the nation 
abandons its fiddles and commences the earnest 
task of orchestration once again under the new 
era vouchsafed by the inauguration of. young 
President Kennedy. è 


tane 





ROTHAMSTED EXPERIMENTAL STATION 
The Achievement Of A Chemist 


By Dr. S. N. CHAKRAVARTI, M.Sc., D.Phil. (Cal.); Ph.D. (Lond.), 


~ 


Rothamsted Experimental Station of Eng- 
land, the oldest and probably the most 
repited seat of agricultural research in the 
world, dates its foundation from 1843, when 
John Bennet Lawes began his long and 
fruitful investigations in collaboration with 
J. H. Gilbert ; the famous experiment on the 
Broadbalk field was then laid down, which 
carried its 118th continuous wheat crop in 
1960. 

Lawes, however, had been experiment- 
ing ‘on agriculture before this. He had 
zome down from Oxford in 1834 in order to 
lake over his estate at Harpenden (in 
Hertfordshire in England); he had returned 
from the university without a degree but 
with something mnfore useful, and certainly 
more unusual for that time, an interest in 
chenistry. Lawes immediately equipped a 
zoora in his Manor House as a laboratory 





Professor, Jhargram Raj College 


satisfied his chemical 
curiosity by trying to extract the active 
principles of belladona, hemlock, poppies 
and other drug plants, after growing them 
in his Home farm. His practical bent of 
mind, however, soon found a channel in 
other projects such as trying to find out 
new methods for the preparation of calomel 
and corrosive sublimate. All. those attempts 
failed, but they left in him an .experience 
that proved useful when he’ turned ` his 
attention to the preparation of agricultural, 
chemicals. 

This happened as a result of a neighbour 
informing him that bones proved a very 
useful manure for turnips in many fields, 
but were useless in others. As he himself - 
had spent some money on bones without any 
success, Lawes pondered over the matter 
and arrived at a new idea. He had a stock, 


$: 


and for a time 
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cf charred bones for which he was trying to 
find some use and he had also stored 
sulphuric acid for preparing chlorine. 
Now he mixed these two to get the 


soluble phosphate fertilizer to which 
he gave the name “Super Phosphate 
of Lime”. Tests of growing plants and 


crops in pots and small plots using this 
super phosphate gave striking response, 
particularly with turnips; Lawes confirmed 
its value through larger field trials in 1841 
and patented this process of decomposing 
“phosphatic” substances with sulphuric 
acid, thus starting a fertilizer business. 
Gardener’s Chronicle for July 1, 1843, con- 
tained the first advertisement for this 
product, 

With the appointment of Gilbert in 1843, 
a series of systematic field experiments was 
started by these two pioneers in order to 
establish the nutritional requirements of 
different crops; wheat and turnips were 
taken up first and to these were soon added 
barley, clover and meadow hay. In many 
experiments one crop was grown ‘conti- 
nucusly on the same field, with the different 
plots each receiving its own treatment re- 
peated year after year. Other experiments 
conformed more to normal agricultural 
practice, with different crops grown on 
retation. The crops, soils, manures, rain 
and drainage water were all regularly and 
systematically analysed in order to get as 
good a balance-sheet as possible of the 
materials added to the soil and their fate,— 
whether they were removed by the crops, 
lost in the drainage water or left in the soil 
itself. The same general pattern of treat- 
ments, viz, no manure, nitrogen only, 
minerals only, nitrogen and minerals, farm- 
yard manure, was followed in all the ex- 
periments. This pattern was, in part, 
dictated by a controversy of Lawes and 
Gilbert with the famous German chemist, 
Justus Von Liebig. Liebig maintaining that 
plants could get all the nitrogen they needed 
frcm the ammonia present in the air. Lawes 
and Gilbert challenged this idea and soon 
established from their experiments that the 
atmospheric supplies of nitrogen were totally 
inadequate for plants. Some of the experi- 
ments started by Lawes and Gilbert are still 


soils depends on the activities 


continuing ; they demonstrate vividly the 
effects of long-term differences in manurin3 
and provide a series of soils unique in th? 
length of their known history and in th? 
information they carry about the prccesse: 
of building up and exhausting plan‘ 
nutrients in soils. 

Although best known for their work ot 
manuring of crops, Lawes and Gilber 
studied other subjects of interest as diverse 
as the purification of sewage, effect of mall- 
ing on the nutrient quality of barley, com- 
parison|of white with wholemeal flour, anc 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
ensilage process as compared to hay making 
Their animal-feeding experiments were 
specially noteworthy ; they established thc 
value of different constituents of the fooc 
stuff, proved that the composition of animal 
bedies changes during growth and fattening. 
and destroyed the belief that anima- fats 
were formed only from vegetable fat. 

For the first twelve years the Rothamsted 
laboratory was housed in a converted sarn; 
but the practical value of work of Lawes for 
agriculture was soon appreciated and a new 
laboratory was built in 1855 from the testi- 
monial fund subscribed by grateful farm- 
ers. This remained in use till 1912 when the 
present new building replaced it. The staff 
of the station went up by 50 per cen- in 
1877 with the appointment of R. Warring- 
ton who introduced: agriculturalists to the 
importance of soil microbes by establishing 
that the change of ammonia to nitrate in 
of miero- 
organisms. 

The first glorious chapter of Rotham- 
sted ended with Lawes and Gilbert at the 
end of the 19th century; Lawes died in 
1900 and Gilbert followed in 1901. The 
station, however, got all the inspiration it 
needed from A.D. Hall, who was appointed 
Director in 1902 ; he brought with him a soil 
chemist, E. J. Russell, who was the Direc- 
tor from 1912 to 1943. After Russell, W G. 
Ogg became the Director who again has 
been succeeded by F. C. Bawden in 1958. 

_ The activities of the station grew and 
widened under Hall and Russell from the 
mainly chemical work of the 19th centary. 
With the help of the Government grants, 
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mace available since 1911, in-addition to 
zhe funds of the Lawes Agricultural Trust, 
zhe staff increased further and in 1914, the 
departments of Botany, Physics and Soil 
' Microbiology were separated from ` the 
original Chemistry Department. The de- 
partments of Entomology, Fungicides, In- 
seczicides, Mycology and Statistics were 
started soon after the First World War. 


The aims and achievements of the station’ 


during this period of development are des- 
cribed in the early editions of Russell’s 
new classic book, Soil Conditions and Plant 
Growth. The study of bees and of plant 
viruses and virus diseases were added: . to 
the list of the station’s activities a few years 
later. Most of the departments grew "in 
size with the Second World War, and new 
ones were formed for Pedology (1945), 
Biochemistry (1947) and Nematology (1947). 
Rcthamsted was chosen as the headquarters 
of the Soil Survey of England and Wales 
‘in 1947, and the station now houses the 
Ccmmonwealth Bureau of Soils and also 
accommodates many: visiting research 
workers mostly from overseas. The total 
staff of Rothamsted increased from 28 in 
1912 to 140 in .1943 and 470 in 1958. | 
For long the experimental fields of the 
station amounted to only 50 acres, but the 
area owned at Rothamsted now totals 600 
acres, of which about a half are suitable 
for experiments. At present there are 3,000 
pots at Rothamsted, many others at 
Woburn in Bedford for duplicating on light 
scils the experiments made on the heavy 
scils of Rothamsted and others again at the 
Cunholme Field Station, Lincoln, which is 
tke centre for work on sugar-beet problems. 
In addition to all these, some experiments 
are made on other farms in different parts 
o- the country in order to relate the results 
o= field trials to different soil types and 


cimates. Lastly, the nurseries of the U.K. 


Forestry Commission managed by Rotham- 

szed Experimental Station study the 
nutrient requirements of conifer seedlings 
and transplantations. 

Field experiments constitute the final 
tests of principles suggested by laboratory 
ar glass house studies, moreover, problems 
presented by field crops both stimulate 
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these investigations and keep them relevant 


to the needs of agriculture. Many of the' 
experiments are still concerned with pro- 
blems arising out of the use of manures and 
fertilizers in different kinds of crop; they 
compare the values of different organic and 
inorganic manures, test different methods 
of application, seek the optimum rate ‘and 
time of' application, and study the cumu- 
lative: residual effects in addition to the 
immediate responses of the crops to which 
they are applied. The job of the Statistics 
Department is to develop experimental 
designs so that smaller plots can be used, 
smaller differences measured, validity” of 
results assessed, more treatments compared 
in one experiment and interactions between: 
treatments measured in addition to their 
main effects. 

Besides crop nutrition, - field experi- 
ments now extend to a wide variety ' of 
problems like the effects of different types 
of cultivation and rotation on soil ‘structure, 
tilth, weed populations ‘and crop yields, 
responses to irrigation, and increasingly, 
with pests and diseases. Other field ‘trials 
again assess the economic importance of 
individual pests and diseases, find their 
sources and define the conditions of their 
dangerous development, ‘so that preventive 
measures and cures can be . effectively 
sought for. 

Inside the laboratories of the station 
more than 200 graduates ‘study: problems 
ranging from’ X-Ray investigations of clay 
minerals through variations! in the nitro- 
gen-fixing abilities of strains of the clover 
nodule bacteria, the movement of nema- 
todes in soil, ‘the botanical factors that 
determine the: differences*in: yield between 
varieties of plants to the nature of viruses 
and the various ways these are transmitted 
by different arthropods. Almost every pro- 
blem relevant to the growth of healthy 
crops, except the breeding of new varieties, 
is now studied at the station. 

Yet soil conditions and plant growth fail 
to indicate adequately the range of currerit 
activities of the departments, ‘such as, Bees, 
Biochemistry, Botany, Chemistry, Ento- 
mology, Insecticides and Fungicides, Nema- 
tology, Pedology, Plant Pathology, Soil 
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Microbiology and Statistics and the colla- 
boration between workers of different 
departments. At Rothamsted, physicists, 
botanists and plant pathologists are: working 
‘together to study the influence of weather 
on crop growth and disease outbreaks, bio- 


chemists are co-operating with the nema-. 


tologists to study the nature of the eelwofm 
‘hatching factor’ exuded by plant roots, 
members of the Bees and Insecticides 
departments are joining hands to deter- 
mine how current sprays affect pollinating 
insects, and lastly, statisticians are helping 
the workers’ in the other departments 
through, the design and analysis of their 
- experiments. Often the names of the 
departments fail to fully cover their acti- 
vities, the Entomology Department, for 
example, studies more than insect pests, the 
Biochemistry Department tries to produce 
proteins suitable for human ' consumption 


directly from plant leaves and the Statistics’ 


Department does more than work on the 
stations problems,—it helps the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Food and Fisheries, National 
Agricultural Advisory Service and other 
research stations in the United\Kingdom 
and also many Commonwealth and over- 
seas countries in their work. 


Since its birth 118 years ago Rotham- 
sted is ever growing, growing in consist- 
ence with progress and efficiency. Scientists 
in every corner of the world who are 
interested in the theory and practice of 
agriculture look forward to Rothamsted for 
new ideas and inspiration-and, thousands 
of visitors from overseas countries pay their 
visit of agricultural pilgrimage to the fields, 
farms and laboratories of Rothamsted. On 
the occasion of its completing 100 years of 
existence in 1943 outstanding scientists like 
S. A. Waksman and W. P. Kelley 
paid their tribute to the achievements 
of Rothamsted and its- contribution to 
the different aspects of agriculture. The 
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station has trained a large number 
cf Indian students like J. K. Bose, P. 


K. De, M. O. Ghani, S. P. Ray Choudhuri, A. 
T.. Sen, R. V. Tamhane, in the fields of 
agriculture and soil science. Contributions 
of the agriculture authorities of Rotham- 
sted like Sir E. J. Russell to agricultural 
development in India are enormous. In a 
personal letter to the writer E. J, Russell. 
wrote, “You will have great opportunities 
for doing work of, importance to your 
countrymen and of interest to yourself. India 
is by far the most important country in 
Asia, more advanced than any except, 
perhaps, Japan, but also confronted with 
greater difficulties because of its large and 
increasing population, and its lack of ade- 
quate water supply over much of the land. 
These -difficulties present a challenge to 
the trained and educated section. of India’s 
young people. They can be overcome by 
hard work and enthusiasm, and I trust you 
may have health and strength to play your 
part to the utmost of your ability in trying 
to improve the conditions of life of those 
of your fellow countrymen who are less 
fortunately situated than yourself, 


“Satisfaction in‘ life comes from what 
ycu give rather than what you receive . . 
Think of us as friends who wish you well, 
and always hope that your. country may 
overcome äts difficulties and be able to 
offer a full and happy life to all its people.” 


Yours very sincerely, 
E. John Russell. 


. The activities and spirit of ceaseless 
service of Rothamsted Experimental Sta- 
tion now find best expression in the' words 
of its present Director, Mr. F. C. Bawden, 
“It is idle to look for any, panacea or for any 
permanent solution; the price of healthy 
crops is eternal vigilance”. 


= THE CRISIS IN LAOS 


` By R. K. VASIL, MA., Ph.D. T 


Coexistence was the andeis Iae of te 
‘Geneva Agreements. And its value depended “ 

the spirit in which the agreements, are aed 
out by the parties to them . . . .”* Unfortunately 
in Laos things turned out badly. The Royal 
government made many concessions and: fulfilled 
all its obligations under the agreements. But the 
leaders of the Pathet Lao, which is an instru- 


ment of world Communist movement, were not ~ 


willing to accept any settlement which would 
jeopardize its long 
Laos. 

The International E E R were cons- 
tituted in the middle of August, 1954 and the one 
for Laos headed by Dr. J. N. Khosla of India 


arrived in Vientiane soon afterwards and set it- 


self to the implementation of the accord reached 


at Geneva. In its first interim report issued on 
January 15, 1955, the Commission 
that initially transport, “ language and climatic 
difficulties hindered its work and later more 
serious problems arose because of the “vagueness 
of some of the provisions of the Geneva 
Agreement”? `> < 

In the meantime _one’ other important 
element had entered the Laotian picture though 
in an indirect way. The “fear of Communist 
subversion in Laos, Cambodia and Malaya, 
following the partition of Indo-China” led to the 
Hane of the Manila Pact on September 8, 

954.3 The Pact, establishing the Southeast Asia 
rsh Organization, was signed by the United 
States, England, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Asian signatories,‘ Pakistan, Thailand 
and the Philippines. Article A.l of the Treaty 
stated : : , : 

“Each party recognizes that aggression by 
means of armed attack, in the’ treaty area 
against any of the Parties or against any 
State or territory which the Parties by un- 
animous agreement may hereafter designate, 
would danger its own peace and _ safety, and 
agrees that. will in that event act to meet the 


term and real interests in“ 


complained - 


‘proved to be a very difficult problem. 


‘common danger in accordance with its consti» 
tutional processes.’ 
The Treaty further stipulated that: 

“In case any of the stipulated areas is 
threatened in any way other than by armed 
_attack or is affected or threatened by any 
fact or situation which might endanger the 
peace of the area, the Parties shall consult 
immediately in order to agree on the measures 
which should be taken for the common 
defence.” 7 


Then an attached Protocol to the Treaty 
extended the Treaty area. It stated : “The Parties 


to the Southeast Asia Collective Defence Treaty 


unanimously designate for the purposes of 


‘Article 4 of the Treaty the States of Cambodia 


and Laos and the free territory under the juris- 
diction of the State of Vietnam”. Thus Laos 
was brouglit under the protective umbrella of 


SEATO and'the United States with its allies 


‘could, when required, step,into the Laotian crisis. 


In Laos, under the terms of the Geneva 
Agreement, all French and Vietminh troops were 
evacuated by November 19, 1954. However,’ 
5,000 French troops were allowed to remain as 
provided by the Agreement. As a result on 
February 15, 1955, the Joint Commission, con- - 
sisting of the representatives of the military com- 
mands of the Royal Laotian government, Pathet 
Lao, the French and the Vietminh, was dissolved 
and a liaison mission of representatives of the 
Royal government and the Pathet Lao with the 
International Commission was established. 

However, a political settlement between the 
Royal Laotian government and the Pathet Lao 
It took 
nearly two years of negotiations to arrive at a 
political settlement, and that too did not -prove 
to bea lasting one. In September negotiations. 
were opened in Vientiane and in these the Royal 
government was represented by Prime Minister 
Souvanna Phouma and Defence Minister Kon 
Varavong. From the Pathet Lao side Souphanou- 
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vong himself came down to Vientiane. But in 
a few days the negotiations were suspended be- 
cause of the murder of Kon Varavong in 
Vientiane. The Souvanna Phouma government 
also resigned on October, 19. And on November 
25, after several unsuccessful attempts M. Katay 
Sasorith formed a coalition government. 

From the very start of the negotiations, the 
two sides stuck to different interpretations of 
the Geneva Agreement and -of an agreement 
signed at Khang Khay between the two parties 
towards the end of August, 1954. The Geneva 
Agreement had provided for twelve assembly 
areas, one in each province, for the assembly of 
Pathet Lao units before evacuation. But in the 
Khang Khay agreement no mention had been 
made of any assembly areas for the two provinces 
of Sam Neua and Phongsaly. The Pathet Lao 
argued that as a‘ resiltof the later agreement 
the military and administrative control of these 
two provinees vested in the hands of the Pathet 
Lao which already had de facto control over 
these. As a result they demanded that all Royal 
troops should be withdrawn from these provinces. 
On the other hand the Royal government main- 
tained that in these two provinces also the Pathet 
Lao forces should be withdrawn to assembly 
areas and the Royal government being in 
possession of sovereign rights over the whole of 
Laos could as a right move its troops anywhere 
in these two provinces. 

‘The situation was a little eased when on 
November 4,°1954, the Pathet Lao announced that 


they “recognize the Royal Government and that’ 


in principle the administration of ‘Pathet Lao’ 
in the two provinces of Sam Neua and Phongsaly 
is classified under the Supreme Authority of the 
Royal Government”. This meant that the Pathet 
Lao were willing to let the Royal government 
take over the administration of the two provinces. 
But despite this hopeful sign negotiations could 
not take place because of differences regarding 
a meeting place. As a consequence, conditions 
in, the provinces worsened and clashes between 
the Royal troops and the Pathet Lao units 
occurred during December, 1954 and March, 1955. 
Negotiations were finally reopened in January, 
1955 and on March 9, an agreement was signed 
by the two parties under which both called upon 
their respective forces to stop hostilities. 


‘in Indonesia in 
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Negotiations were resumed in April and the 
Royal government maintained that, (i) the 
provinces of Sam Neua and Phongsaly be placed 
under the Royal administration, (ii) that in 
these two provinces also assembly: areas be cons- 
tituted and the Pathet Lao forces be withdrawn 
thereto, and (iji) that until the general elections 
in the country were held the Pathet Lao could 
be given some representation .in the adminis- 
tration of the two provinces. However, this was 
not acceptable to the Pathet Lao at this time. 
They put forward their own proposals and the 
talks broke down. The resultant uncertainty 
once again led to clashes between the forces of 
the two sides. 

In spite, of the difficulties at home Laos 
participated in the Afro-Asian Conference held 
April, 1955. During the 
Conference, it has been reported, at Pandit 
Nehru’s urging Chou En-lai joined him in an 
informal private’ meeting with the represetatives 
of Laos, Cambodia and North Vietnam.’ At this 
meeting both Chou En-lai and Pham Van Dong, 
Foreign Minister of North Vietnam, gave 
assurances that they would not interfere in Laos 
and Cambodia. And the Foreign Minister of 
North Vietnani signed an agreement with the 
Laotian delegation which declared that: 


“The Government of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam considers’ that the settle- 
ment which is due to take place between the 
Royal Government ðf Laos and the ‘Pathet 
Lao’, by virtue of the Geneva Agreements, 
is a question of internal order which the 
Royal Government of Laos and ‘Pathet Lao’ 
are entirely free to solve in the best way 
possible in the higher interests of the country 
and people of Laos”.® 


But in spite of this agreement the Vietminh have 
continued to aid the Pathet Lao both in men and 
material. 

In Laos, after several months of intermittent 
fighting and talks, negotiations were once again 
started. These were held in Rangoon, the Burmese 
capital, under the auspices of the International 
Commission. The Royal delegation was led by 
Prime Minister Katay Sasorith and the Pathet 
Lao delegation by Souphanouvong. On October 


ll, a cease-fire was concluded and it was 


r 
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decided that, negotiations regarding he transfer 
of the two: provinces to Royal administration 
and the atrangements for the elections .to. he 
held thoughout the country’ be continued in 
Vientiane. The talks were duly resumed in 
Vientiane and during the talks: the 
delegation maintained that the integration of the 
two provinces in the Royal administration should 
be effected only after a political settlement. At 
the same time it proposed certain changes in the 
electoral system. These proposals were rejected 
by the Royal government which maintained that 
it was not possible to make any changes in the 
electoral system as ‘that would mean a change in 
the electoral law which the National ‘Assembly 
only was competent to effect. “Thus, on Novem- 
mer 9, the talks came to an end. And the Royal 
government informed the International Commi- 
ssion that the Royal government would go ahead 
with the elections without the participation _ of 
the Pathet Lao. 
The general elections ` were held on the 
Christmas day of 1955 ‘in ‘the ten provinces 
under the control of the Royal: government and 
in certain areas of the two provinces of Sam 
Neua and Phongsaly which were controlled by 
the Royal troops. The elections were on the 
whole peaceful and the Royal government claimed 
that despite the Pathet Lao càll for a boycott 
of the elections some 80 per cent of the people 
had participated. In the elections for the 39 
seats of the National Assembly’ the final’, party 
position emerged as follows : ‘National Pro- 
gressive Party, 21; Independent Party, 8; 
Democrats, 3; National Union Party, 2; and 
non-party candidates, 5. Following the elections, 
on February 13, 1956, the new National Assembly 
was convened and the government of M. Katay 


Sasorith resigned. After several, attempts both by ` 


M. Katay Sasorith and Prince’ Souvanna Phouma, 
the latter was able to form a government on 
March 21, 1956. 

Prince Souvanna Phouma, 
the Prime Ministership, arranged for. the 
resumption of negotiations. On August, 1, Prince 
Souphanouvong arrived in Vientiane for talks 
with the new Prime Minister. And on August 5, 
an agreement between the two leaders was 
signed. It is interesting to note the rapidity with 
which this agreement was concluded. Here: it 


Pathet Lao ` 


„after assuming’ 
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could further be noticed that _the “Pather Lao 
leadership was willing to reach a settlement only 
when the neutralist Prime Minister Souvanna 
Phouma was in power... So far, as well as later, 
all agreements. were concluded, when Prince 
Souvanna Photima was the Prime Minister.  “ 

‘The August 5, agreement was the most 
important one after the Geneva Agreement. 
Besides other .provisions the agreement provided 


‘that the provinces of Sam Neua and Phongsaly 


would be, brought under the Royal administration; 
the Pathet Lao forces would be integrated in 
the Royal army and pending their integration 
the troops of the two sides . 
present positions and would not increase their 
strength in men, or armaments; two mixed 
commissions, civil and military, would work out 
the detailed arrangements for the transfer of 
Sam Neua and Phongsaly to governmental control 
and the, integration of Pathet Lao in army and 
civilian life; elections, would. be held on the 
basis of adult suffrage and secret ballot.to in- 
crease the number of seats in the National 
Assembly from” 39 to 60; a government of 
National Union would be 
Pathet ‘Lao would have representation. ., Further 
it was decided that jn foreign affairs the Laotian 
government would pursue a policy of neutrality, 
adhere to the “Five Principles of Co-Existence”,.; 
and. maintain good relations, with all countries. 
And Laos would not join any, military alliance, 
nor authorize any, military bases on Laotian 
territory except those provided for in the Geneya 
Agreement, , 

. Soon after the donell a the agreement 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, the Prime Minister, 
satisfied with “his achievement. and eager to 
impress upon others the genuineness of his 
neutrality, visited Peking, where he. signed an 
agreement. with the Chinese, government reaffirm- 
ing Laotian neutrality. On his return journey . 
he stopped at Hanoi and signed a similar declar- 
ation .with Ho- Chi Minh. 

„Negotiations to implement the August 5, 
agreement were, started in September. Initially 
there was disagreement over. the question ,if the 
government. of National Union should be formed 


before the National Assembly , elections were 
held. | However, on December 31, 1956, in a 
joint statement issued by Prime Minister 


+ 


would retain their , 


formed in which the- ' 


È 


, 
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Souvanna Phouma and Prince Souphanouvong, 


it was announced that shortly a government of 


National Union would be formed and the trans- 
fer of the two provinces to Royal administration 
and the integration of the Pathet Lao into 'the 
national community would be effected. However, 
in March, 1957, there was trouble over the 
implementation of the 31st December agreement. 
The Pathet Lao had been pressing the Royal 
government to accept a $70,000,000 aid from 
China and it was believed that the Pathet Lao 
had made its acceptance a condition for the 
implementation of the earlier agreement. But 
this aid offer was rejected by the Royal govern- 
ment on the grounds that acceptance would, 


firstly, strengthen the position of the Pathet ` 


Lao and, secondly, it would bring into the country 
a large number of Chinese technicians. which 
might create serious difficulties. 


During this time the position of the neutra- 
list Premier Souvanna Phouma was weakening 
within the country. The pressure of the right 
wing elements was mounting. These must have 
been getting fed up of the prolonged negotiations 
with Pathet Lao. On May 29, the 
Assembly passed a vote of no confidence against 
the Souvanna Phouma government and as a result 
the government resigned on May 30. Before 
passing the no confidence motion the National 
Assembly had, however, approved the December, 
31, agreement. 


Though the right wing elements were able 
to oust Prince Souvanna Phouma they were not 
united enough to form a government of their 
own. A cabinet crisis continued for over two 
months. And on August 9, Prince Souvanna 
Phouma once again formed a government. Now, 
with his strengthened position, Souvanna Phouma 
was willing to concede more to the Pathet Lao 
than it had been possible’ for him earlier. 
_ Negotiations were renewed and on October 23, 
an agreement was signed by Souvanna Phouma 
and Souphanouvong. The moré important pro- 
visions of the agreement were as follows 


1. The Pathet Lao- units would be taken 
in the Royal Army as far as finances 
Would permit, 


National - 
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2. Pathet Lao “civil servants” would be 
absorbed in the Kingdom’s adminis- 
‘trative service as-far as possible. 


3. The’ Royal government recognized the 
Neo Lao Haksat party, the political 
\ wing of Pathet Lao, as a legal party 
and agreed to its participation in the 
elections. 


4. It accepted the formation of a govern- 
ment of National Union in which re- 
presentatives of the Pathet Lao would 
be included. 


5. The Royal government agreed to accept 
foreign aid from any source provided 
it did not commit the Royal govern- 
ment politically or militarily. 


6. The Pathet Lao agreed to place the two 
provinces of Sam Neua and Phongsaly 
under Royal government’s adminis- 
tration. 


The Agreement was approved by the National 
Assembly on November 2, and on November 18, 
the administration of the two provinces was 
formally handed over by the Pathet Lao to the 
Royal government. On the same day Souvanna 
Phouma presented a new ten-member cabinet 
including two representatives of the Pathet Lao, 
to the National Assembly. The leader of the 
Pathet Lao, Souphanouvong, was given the 
Planning portfolio in the new cabinet. The 
National Union cabinet: was immediately given 
a vote of -confidence by the National Assembly. 
This government remained in office until July 22, 
1958, and during this time it was able to’ hold 
the elections for the National Assembly. - 


The elections, to fill twenty seats in the 
National Assembly (earlier it had been decided 
to. expand the Assembly - in order to make it 
more representative) and to elect another 
member in place of one who had recently died, 
were held in early May, 1958. The Neo Lao 
Haksat (Patriotic Front of Laos) won 9 out of 
the 21 seats. Out of the remaining 12 seats, 8 
were captured by the “National Unity Front’? 
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and 4 seats wént to the Santiphab Party, now a 
neutralist group inclined towards the left.1! 

Soon after the elections, on May 24, the 
Prime Minister informed the Chairnian of the 
International Commission that the elections having 
been completed, he felt that the Commission’s work 
had been finished. He maintained that the Royal 
government had fulfilled its obligations under 
the Geneva Agreement and therefore there ‘was 
nothing more for the International Commission 
to do in the country. Under these circumstances 
on July 19, the Commission decided by a 
majority vote of the Canadian and Indian 
members to adjourn the Commission for an 
indefinite period. The Polish member of the 
Commission formally protested against this 
decision. The Commission, with its staff, leit Laos 
towards the end of July, 1958. 





1. Comments by Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden in the British House of Commons. Quoted 
in Conflict in Indo-China and: International 
Repercussions, A Documentary History, p. 186. 

2. Quoted in Russell H. Fifield, The 
Diplomacy of Southeast Asia, p. 347. Prime 
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Minister Nehru stated in the Lok Sabha on March 
31, 1955: “In Laos there are difficulties over 
the Geneva Agreement, which is interpreted in 
various ways. It was drafted in such a hurry 
that it can be interpreted in various ways.” 
Quoted in Conflict in Indo-China, p. 235. 

3. Ralph Braibanti, “The Southeast Asia 
Collective Defence Treaty”, Pacific Affairs, Vol. 
oe No. 4, p. 323. 

Quoted i in Conflict in Indo-China, p. 178. 
Ibid., p. 179. 

Ibid., p. 180. 

Fifield, op. cit., p. 349. 

George McTurnan Kahin, The Asian- 
African Conference, p. 26. 

9. Quoted in Ibid., p. 27. 

10. National Liberty Front was a loose 
organisation of some of the right wing and 
centre parties usually supporting the’ policies of 
Souvanna Phouma. The following parties were 
associated with the Front: the Independents,’ a 
right wing party led by M. Phoui Sananikone; 
the Democrats led by M. Katay Sasorith, a 
strong opponent of the Pathet Lao; and ths 


“SoM a p e 


Nationalists, the party of Souvanna Phouma. 

11., The party already held 8 seats in the 
National Assembly and earlier had collaborated 
with the Neo Lao Haksat. 
































THE CONGO STORY* 
5. . Where the U.N. Failed 


By CHANAKYA SEN `, 3 


In the history of the United Nations nothing has 
proved to be more controversial than the role the 
world organization has been playing in the Congo. 
The intervention began on familiar lines and the 
Security Council, by deciding to send a force 
to help the constitutionally established Govern- 
ment of the Congo to restore law and order and 
secure the withdrawal of Belgian troops, acted in 
the light of experience already gained and assign- 
ments already fulfilled. 

But as the tragic drama in the Congo un- 
folded with bewildering rapidity it became 
apparent that the intervention contemplated in 
the early days of July was far from equal to the 
tasks involved. If these tasks were to be accom- 
plished, the U.N. Command and the U.N. force 
were to be invested with an entirely new role and 
with powers which the world organization had 
not exercised anywhere in its fifteen years of 
existence. It would amount to a departure from 
conventions not only well-established but -also 
deeply valued by member-states. In the triangular 
conflict that was going on in the Congo, the 
parties being Belgium backed by the West with 
its extensive financial and strategic interests in 
the Congo, the Soviet Union bent upon dismant- 
ling Western interests and securing the support 
and sympathy of the African population, and the 
Congo, administratively and economically bank- 
rupt, torn by civil strife and by a quarrelling set 
of politicians, the United Nations. found by ex- 
perience that it could hardly act without offend- 
ing one or more of the parties and thus exposing 
itself to serious attacks and weaknesses. 


As we have already noted, one of the basic 


weaknésses of the United Nations in the Congo | 


sprang from the total lack of co-operation be- 
tween the two Great Powers. If the United States 


` 


and the Soviet Unión could jointly back the U.N. - 


Command in the accomplishment of its assign- 
ment, many of the tragedies in the Congo might 





*In his- next article Chanakya Sen will re- 
view the U.N. General Assembly debates on the 
Congo with particular reference to the role played 
by Alan piniedn countries.—Editor, M. R. 


have been averted. Gone also was the time when the 
United Nations could be employed, despite Soviet 
opposition, as an instrument of the international 
policies of the Western camp. The role which the 
United Nations could play in Korea could not be 
repeated in the Congo. But the principal weakness 
of the world organization emanated from the 
unpreparedness of a majority of its înembers to 
see it develop into an effective international force 


` which could operate in given international situ- 


ations even in supercession of national sover- 
eignty and prerogatives carefully reserved by 
sovereign states. One basic question was about 
civil strife. Could the United Nations intervene 
in civil war in a country which is essentially an 
internal matter? In the Congo, Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld began by attempting to make a difference 
between law and order and internal political or 
constitutional quarrels. He failed. He was reluc- 
tant to admit (and in this he was strongly 
supported by the Western countries) that the 
internal troubles of the Congo were an integral 
part of the diabolical designs of Belgium to keep 
the country under its thraldom-even after indepen- 
dence. Mr. Hammarskjoeld refused to help the 
Central Government of the Congo in July to 
establish its authority over the dissident province 
of Katanga. He was legalistically correct. But 
ft was a fatal decision which immediately 
weakened the authority of the Central Govern- 
ment, compelled the United Nations to establish 
relations with the separatist regime in Katanga, 
thwarted every move to restore the Congo’s 
integrity and safeguard its independence. 
Similarly, Mr. Hammarskjoeld strove to 
keep clear of the constitutional controversies 
within the Congo. Here again, he was’ legally 
correct and most member-countries of the U.N. 
shared his feeling that the United Nations should 
be no party to constitutional and political con- 
flicts within a country. But in the Congo, the 
frontiers between external and internal problems 
had disappeared and constitutional and political 
quarrels were only different aspects of a larger 
and more complicated problem. The very fact 
that the United Nations had ultimately to arrive 
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at costly and painful decisions to intervene with 
force to stop civil strife in the Congo and to 
exercise its influence to put an end to political 
controversies showed that the problems it had 
to face in the Congo had no precedent whatever. 
But these decisions were reached too late, after 
the Congo had been badly mauled and 
decapitated, after its nationalism suffered a dis- 
astrous calamity in the murder of Mr. Lumumba 
and after it had reached complete political and 
economic bankruptcy. When these decisions were 
taken it became quite apparent that for many 
years to' come the Congo would need the pro- 
tection and succour of the United Nations 
although it was by no means certain whether the 
world body was in a position to extend effective 
remedies without itself facing grave problems of 
organization, ideology and finance. 

As we have seén, the appeal for U.N. help 
was made by President Kasavubu and Prime 
Minister Lumumba in a joint cable to Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld on the 12th of July, 1960, after 
Belgium had intervened with force following the 
outbreak of the mutiny in the Congolese army. 
The appeal for U.N. help coincided with another 
important development—the declaration of “in- 
dependence” by the Government of Katanga, 
with full Belgian consent, though not open 
support. In fact, the very idea of Katanga’s 
independence originated either. in Brussels or 
with the powerful Belgian business interests in 
Elisabethville, and Mr. Tshombe, with his record 


of faithful service to Belgian vested interests, 


merely acted as a mirror of the truncated poli- — 


tical aspirations of Belgian colonialists and 
financial magnates. As the Security Council held 
its first meeting on July 14, at Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld’s request. to consider, his own proposal 
to send a force to the Congo, the Katanga cons- 
piracy .gathered strength and developed into a 
full-throated challenge to the United Nations. 
Thus the character of the Congo crisis took shape 
from the very beginning -of U.N. action, and as 
months passed, the U.N. was destined to face 
defiance of its authority from various sources, 
notably from Katanga and Brussels. It had also 
to face the growing disappointment of the Govern- 
ment at whose request it intervened in the Congo. 

There was no opposition from any quarter 
to Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s proposal to send troops 
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to the Congo or to the manner in which he 
decided to organize the force. By suggesting that 
the force should consist entirely of troops from 


independent African countries in the first instance’ 


he showed remarkable statesmanship and was 
able to win the admiration and co-operation of the 


‘newly independent African states that were watch- 


ing the developments in the Congo with serious ' 


concern. The resolution that was adopted on 
July 14, called upon Belgium to withdraw its troops 
from the ` 
skjoeld to set up a U.N. military force to deal 
with the crisis. The U.N. assistance ‘was to be 
given to the Congolese Government in Leopold- 
ville. 


Congo and authorized Mr. Hammar- 


The integrity and sovereignty of the Congo 


were to be upheld and no member of the United _ 


Nations should do anything which might weaken 
either. Nor was any member to give assistance 
to the Congo outside the United Nations. 

The resolution adopted had. been put 
forward by Tunisia. The Soviet Union had asked 
for condemnation of Belgium for armed aggression 
against the Congo Republic and had demanded 
the immediate withdrawal of Belgian troops. The 
Soviet Union had also stipulated that ‘military 
assistance should be supplied by the African 
states alone. The Soviet amendments to the main 
resolution were rejected and when the vote was 
taken, there was none against the Tunisian draft. 
Eight countries voted in favour and three 
abstained—Britain, France and ‘Nationalist? China. 
The Soviet Union and Poland voted for. the 
resolution. So did the United States. 

Mr. Hammarskjoeld who was highly pleased 
at the decision of the Council had a more or less 
clear mandate. The Council did not call for an 
immediate withdrawal of Belgian troops in view 
of the chaotic conditions prevailing in the Congo. 
There was general agreement that Belgian troops 
could not withdraw without leaving the European 


population to grave risks until they were replaced: 


effectively by U.N. troops. The Secretary- 
General’s mandate was to take steps in consul- 
tation with the Government of the Republic of 
the Congo, to provide it with military help, to 
secure the withdrawal of Belgian. troops and to 
safeguard the independence and integrity of the 
country. 

As Mr. Hammarskjoeld began to organize the 
first units of the U.N. force, opposition to the 


b 
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Security Council’s resolution came from Katanga 
and Brussels, Mr. Tshombe immediately declared 
that he would not allow the U.N. troops to enter 
his province. The Belgian military commander 
in Katanga, Col. Weber, announced that he was 
ready to carry out Mr. Tshombe’s orders. The 
Belgian Government also criticized the Security 
Council for ignoring the “independence” of 
Katanga province. 

Mr. Hammarskjoeld got his first soldiers 
from Ghana, Guinea, Mali and Tunisia. The 
U.N. Command in the Congo was to be under a 
Swedish General, Van Horn, who had experience 
of a similar assignment in Palestine. But the 
very fact that the troops were coming from 
within the African continent was a recognition 
of the growing importance of Africa in world 
affairs and of what Mr. Hammarskjoeld described 
a few months later as “the well-established 
reality of African solidarity”. 

By the time Mr. Hammarskjoeld made his 
first report to the Security Council he had, how-, 
ever, decided to accept’ troops from outside | 
Africa. This was one of his acts which invited 
a forceful volley of Soviet criticism in the later 
months. In his report the Secretary-General ` 
said, the U.N. force was being rapidly built up; 
he had asked twenty-seven countries for assis- 
tance and the response had been generous. He 
attached little importance to the opposition to 
the United Nations that was building up in 
Katanga and of troop reinforcements from 
Belgium even after the passage of the Security 
Council resolution. The Congo Government, and 
especially Mr. Lumumba, were pressing for the 
quickest possible withdrawal of the Belgian 
troops, leaving no doubt that this was the main 
task they expected the United Nations to perform. 
Mr. Lumumba was not prepared to depend 
entirely upon the United Nations unless it was 
able to give a demonstration of its capacity to 
act quickly. In the next few days the U.N. 
Command under Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s guidance 
evolved a phased programme to carry out its 
mandate. The first priority was given to 
occupation by U.N. troops of all major towns in 
Leopoldville and other provinces except Katanga. 
This would be followed up by securing Belgian 
withdrawal, and then would come the question 
of the political status of Katanga. 
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The build-up of the U.N. force was rather 
slow at the beginning. Till July 26, only nine 
thousand troops had joined it, an obviously 
inadequate number for the fulfilment of the tasks 
accepted. Difficulties in the matter of trans- 
portation of troops were given as the main reason 
for the slow build-up, but many people thought, 
there was scope for more energetic efforts in 
the first crucial days. 

The Security Council held its second meeting 
on July 20, again at Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s re- 
quest. A week had passed since the first meeting 
and not only Belgium had not withdrawn its 
troops but it had sent considerable reinforcements 
to Katanga, where the situation was far from 
reassuring from the U.N. point of view. The 
Council met to the background of Mr. Lumumba’s 
persistent demand, backed by the Soviet Union, 
and the Afro-Asian powers, for tho immediate 
withdrawal of all Belgian personnel. .The 
question of Katanga also loomed large. Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld made a categorical statement 
that in his view U.N. troops were entitled to go 
anywhere in the Congo, including the province 
of Katanga, and he added, “We are at the turn 
of the road to Africa and in the present circum- 
sances Africa may well mean the world”. 

The Council this time adopted a joint 
Ceylon-Tunisian resolution which called for 
“speedy” withdrawal of the Belgian troops, 
reiterated the Congo’s independence and territorial 
integrity and repeated its appeal to all countries 
not to intervene in the Congo situation outside 
the United Nations. Western correspondents 
immediately pointed out that the Councils re- 
solution left the Congo situation unchanged, it 
set no limit for the withdrawal of the Belgian 
troops and it amounted to leaving the Secretary- 
General free to measure the developments and 
take proper steps. : 

Mr. Lumumba had expressed his desire to 
take part in the Gouncil’s debate. At first his 
request for a postponement of the discussion was 
ignored. It was explained that in any case he 
would be in New York before the Council ended 
its debate. However, transport difficulties arose 
and the Prime Minister of the Congo was unable 
to get a plane to take him to New York. By the 
time he was able to arrive at U.N. Headquarters, 
the debate was over. He conferred with the 
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Secretary-General and later with officials of the 
State Department in Washington. 

_In the meantime, Mr. Hammarskjoeld 
announced his decision to visit the Congo for a 
personal stock-taking. He, however, travelled to 
the Congo by way of Brussels where he attended 
several meetings of the Belgian Cabinet and 
discussed the Congo situation with the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Minister of Belgium. 
At this time the Finance Minister of the Katanga 
Government, Mr. Kibwe,, was one of the senior 
Katanga politicians basking in Brussels, while 
other Katanga representatives went to Paris to 
cultivate the French Government. The crucial 
question: at the time was whether Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld would send U.N. troops to Katanga” ‘on 
the authority of the Central Government and the 
Security Council, ignoring ‘Katangese opposition 
and bellicosity. Even before the ` Secretary- 
General arrived in Brussels, Mr. Tshombe was 
able to announce on July 26, that he had “received 
a guarantee that U.N. troops would not enter. 
his province”; he declined to say who had given 
him the undertaking. 

Mr. Hammarskjoeld arrived in .Leopoldville 
on July 27. The situation in the Congo was at’ 
this time rather hopeful. The first phase of the 
U.N. emergency operation had been completed. 
The main cities had been occupied by the U.N. 
troops and the ground was now prepared for 
the evacuation of Belgian soldiers. Mr. Lumumba 
was away and Mr. Hammarskjoeld conferred 
with President Kasavubu and other Congolese 
leaders. As a-result of these talks certain decisions ` 
were reached about Katanga obviously based on 
U.N. entry into the province. The situation was 
electric all over the Congo. On July 29, was 
announced the decision to withdraw fifteen 
hundred Belgian troops from the Congo imme- 
diately, still leaving more than eight thousand 
of them in that country. There was a great deal 
of nervousness in Katanga, which increased’ 
almost to: fever pitch when, two days later, Mr. 
-Hammarskjoeld announced that agreement with 
the Central Government had been reached on a 
programme for U.N. penetration into Katanga. 
A Congolese commission was set up to carry out 
the resolution ‘of the Security Council; it would 

: have six members and it would be presided over 
by Mr. Lumumba or his nominee. The Congo 
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Information Minister told newsmen on July 30, 
that in their discussions with Mr. Hammarskjoeld, 
the Congolese leaders had insisted on the des- 
patch of U.N. troops to Katanga and he recalled 
that Mr. Hammarskjoeld had already stated 
categorically that he regarded Katanga as an 
integral part of the Congo Republic. 

On August 1, Mr. Hammarskjoeld announced 
that U.N. troops would fly into Katanga “within 
this week”. The Belgian Government immediately 
issued a warning that the United Nations would 
have to face the consequences of its own action. 
Mr. Hammarskjoeld postponed his departure for 
South Africa and announced over Leopoldville 
Radio that U.N. troops would enter Katanga by 
the end of the week and in the meantime his 
Special Assistant, Dr. Ralph Bunche, would begin 
negotiations about the withdrawal of Belgian 
troops to their bases as the first step towards 
complete implementation of the Security Council’s 
resolutions about Katanga. 

In Katanga, Mr. Tshombe ordered general 
mobilization and threatened to oppose the entry 
of U.N. troop by force. Western correspondents 
reported that Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s announcement 
had “shocked and alarmed” the European 
population in Katanga. Tension arose in the 
province. In spite of Mr. Tshombe’s threats, 
however, it was quite apparent at this stage that 
he was in no position to offer any effective 
resistance to U.N. troops. A British corres- 
pondent reported from Elisabethville that 
“although Mr. Tshombe and his Ministers are in 
a tough and angry mood and apparently mean 
business, they have slender means to fight with. 
Mr. Tshombe’s troops—remnants of the Force 
Publique which mutinied three weeks ago— 
numbered only a few hundred men and their 
military efficiency is open to question, if not 
their loyalty”. 

Hectic diplomatic activity was going, on in 
Brussels. Mr. Kibwe, the Katanga Finance , 
Minister, put forward a suggestion in Brussels 
on August 4, that Mr. Hammarskjoeld should — 
lead a civilian mission to Katanga to discuss 
with Mr. Tshombe’s government the entire 
question of U.N. “presence” in the province. 
Before making this announcement he had a 
telephone talk with Mr. Tshombe. The plan had 
obvious Belgian: approval. It provided for the 
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despatch of a purely “symbolic” U.N. force’ to 
Katanga; complete U.N. non-interference in 
political relations between the province and the 
Central Government; permission for Belgian 
troops to remain in the service of the Katanga 
authorities, and lastly U.N.’s recognition to 
Katanga’s claim to “independence”. 

Tt was at this crucial moment that Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld changed his mind. What exactly 
influenced the reversal of his earlier decision 
has not been told. He must have been well aware 
that Mr. Tshombe had-no effective means of 
opposing the entrance of U.N. troops. Most pro- 
bably he was just bluffing and the U.N. could 
easily have called his bluff. A show of force by 
the U.N. at this stage would have had an electric 
effect on the whole Congo situation. It might 
have compelled Mr. Tshombe to surrender, 
hastened the withdrawal of Belgians, established 
the integrity of the Congo Republic, and satisfied 
African sentiments in and outside the Congo. 

Mr. Hammarskjoeld had already sent the 
first units of the U.N. force to Kasai from where 
they were to go into Katanga. Dr. Ralph Bunche 
was despatched to Elisabethville for talks with 
the Katanga authorities about deployment of U.N. 
troops. Mr. Tshombe made a demonstration of 
force by closing the airfield. Dr. Bunche was ul- 
timately able to land and the talks he had with 
Mr. Tshombe apparently changed the entire 
course of U.N. operation in the Congo. He re- 
turned to Leopoldville to confer with Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld. The Secretary-General, a few hours before 
U.N. force were to land at Elisabethville, called 
off the operation and referred the whole matter 
back to the Security Council. Mr. Lumumba was 
at that time in Accra on his way back to Leopold- 
ville from visits to a number of Western and 
African countries. 


When the Security Council met on August 6, 
Mr. Hammarskjoeld asked for fresh instructions 
to allow him to carry out the Council’s earlier re- 
Solution. He said, it was not possible to send U.N. 
‘troops into Katanga without the use of force and 
without bloodshed. The Katanga situation was an 
internal -political problem and it was not possible 
for him to go beyond the U.N. principle of neu- 
trality in such an essentially domestic matter. For 
the U.N. troops to take the military initiative and 
enter Katanga, the Council must either change the 
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character of the U.N. or resort to other methods. 
Mr. Hammarskjoeld sought to make a difference 
between the presence of U.N. troops in Katanga 
and U.N. interference in the Congo’s domestic 
political quarrels. He said, the Council must devise 
a method by which there could be a U.N. force 
in Katanga without constituting an intervention 
by the world body in the Congo’s internal dis- 
putes. 

The significance of Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s re- 
port has to be noted. The idea that there should 
be U.N. “presence” in Katanga without interfer- 
ing in the dispute over the provinces indepen- 
dence had originated in Brussels and was already 
acceptable to Mr. Tshombe. It was Katanga’s 
threat to break away from the Congo and to defy 
the authority of the Central Government that had 
complicated the Congolese problem and it was 
doubtful if the dispute was an entirely domestic 
one., It was clear to everybody that Katanga’s 
“Independence” would not last a day without 
Belgian support; Mr. Tshombe’s political ambi- 
tions had been manufactured in Brussels and in 
the conference rooms of the foreign business 


‘mansions in Elisabethville. His only strength lay 


in the backing he got from Belgium. His politi- 
cal and military advisers were Belgian and his 
army was officered by Belgians. Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld apparently ignored this most important 
aspect of Katanga’s so-called independence and 
he regarded it as a purely internal problem while 
it was actually a part of the bigger Belgian design 
against the Congo. As President Nkrumah com- 
mented even while the Security Council was in 
session. Mr. Tshombe would not last one minute 
if Belgian troops left the province; Mr. Tshombe’s 
utterances had about as much validity as those of 
the former King of the Belgians under the Nazi 
occupation. 


On August 8, Mr. Hammarskjoeld com- 
plained before the Security Council that he had 
not received adequate co-operation in the fulfil- 
ment of his mission either from Belgium or from 
the Central Government of the Congo or from the 
Katanga authorities. He blamed Mr. Tshombe for 
refusing entry of U.N. troops and the Central 
Government for showing impatience and distrust. 
He admonished various ‘governments who had 
threatened to take the matter into their own 
hands by breaking away from the U.N. force and 
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pursuing their own policies. This was a reference 
to Ghana and Guinea who had threatened to send 
troops to fight their way into Katanga and had 
been supported by the Soviet Union. 

In the Security Council the Soviet Union 
attacked Mr. Hammarskjoeld forcefully for his 
decision about Katanga and held that it was in 
clear violation of the letter and spirit of the Coun- 
cil’s resolutions. After an acrimonious debate the 
Council adopted a joint Ceylon-Tunisian resolu- 
tion which offered a compromise. For the first 
time it called for the immediate withdrawal of 
Belgian troops, a concession to African and Soviet 
demands; at the same time, it upheld Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld’s interpretation of the Council resolutions 
and asked the U.N. force not to interfere in the 
© Congo’s constitutional and internal problems. 


‘The immediate repercussion in the Congo was, . 


perhaps, the most eloquent comment on Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld’s decision. Mr. Tshombe was ina 
triumphant mood and Western correspondents said 
that this man who had almost given up hope of 
maintaining Katanga’s independence, now real- 
ized that in order to get what he wanted, he had 
only to appear “tough”. From now on it was Mr. 
Tshombe who counted in the manner of U.N. 
operation in Katanga, and not Mr. Lumumba who 
. expressed in vain his disappointment and indig- 
_ nation at Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s action. Not only 
in Katanga but also in Leopoldville, separatist 
elements got a fillip as soon as the Security 
Council virtually recognized Katanga’s right to 
self-determination. The Abako party of Mr. Kasa- 
vubu held a demonstration in Leopoldville de- 
manding a confederation and when Mr. Lumumba 
returned to the capital on August 10, he was sur- 
rounded by hostile Congolese, one of whom struck 
him in his face. Separatist movements gathered 
strength in Kasai and in other provinces. Diffe- 
rences grew between Mr. Kasavubu and Mr. 
Lumumba, differences which proved to be dis- 
astrous for the Congo a few weeks later. Thus 
Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s single ‘action on a fateful 
Saturday dealt a blow to the integrating forces in 
the Congo. ` 
Two days after the passage of the Security 
Council resolution Mr. Tshombe was declared 
“head of state” of the Katanga province. An ele- 
ment of blackmail entered the Congolese situa- 
tion, In Brussels, the Belgian Prime Minister, Mr. 
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Eyskens, told correspondents that Belgium’s mili- 
tary position in N.A.T.O. would have to be en- 
tirely reviewed. His country, he said, had spent 
about twenty-five million pounds on N.A.T.O. 
bases in the Congo which would now have to be 
abandoned. The loss of these bases would also 
gravely threaten the future of Ruanda-Urundi, the 
trust territories bordering the Congo which Bel- 
gium administered. , 

When U.N. troops were sent to Katanga to- 
wards the middle of August, another concession 
was made to Mr. Tshombe. He had refused to 
accept troops from several African countries and 
had specifically asked for Eurépean soldiers. Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld decided to pick his first unit for 
Katanga from Swedish troops. On August 11, Mr. 
Tshombe was able to declare that he was “willing” 
to accept the arrival of two companies of U.N. 
soldiers whom he would regard as Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld’s “bodyguard”. “If we accept U.N. troops 
it is because we feel we have received satisfac- 
tion.” 

Mr. Lumumba had not given up hope. He 
had still a tremendous hold on the rest of the 
Congo and was confident that he could restore 
order in Kasai and march his own ` Congolese 
troops into Katanga. He received assurances of 
support from Ghana and Guinea. Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld adopted a neutral attitude to Mr. 
Lumumba’s moves. In a report to the Security 
Council on August 12, he said, it was not the job 
of the U.N. force to interfere in the dispute be- 
tween Mr. Tshombe and the Central Government. 
The U.N. force must not be used on behalf of the 
Central Government against the Katanga autho- 
rities. It could not transport any Central Govern- 
ment troops or representatives to Katanga, nor it 
would offer them any protection. But the U.N. 
could not stop the Central Government from do- 
ing anything on its own about Katanga as long 
as it was in accordance with the United Nations 
Charter. This limitation on the duties of the U.N. 
force applied equally to the Katanga Government 
in its relations with Mr. Lumumba. If either Mr. 
Tshombe or Mr. Lumumba challenged this’ inter- 
pretation of the Security Council he would refer 
the matter back to the Council for a ruling. The 
Secretary-General took a neutral attitude between 
the Katanga Government, backed fully by Bel- 
gium, and the Central Government headed by Mr. 
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Lumumba with whom his own personal relations 
were already on a breaking point. 

In subsequent weeks when Mr. Lumumba was 
about to succeed in sending troops into Katanga, 
he not only did not receive any U.N. backing, but 
he failed in the face of a huge conspiracy in which 
Belgium, several foreign countries and “federal- 

” Congolese leaders played a joint role. 

The deployment of U.N. ‘troops in Katanga 
and the corresponding withdrawal of Belgian sol- 
diers were now decided by the U.N. Command in 
Elisabethville in consultation with Mr. Tshombe. 
The Belgians agreed to withdraw their soldiers 
into the two vast military bases in Katanga and 
they expected the Security Council to be satis- 
fied with this. Mr. Lumumba offended Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld at this stage by describing him 
as a “puppet” of the Belgians. From now for a 
little over a month his efforts were concentrated 
on sending his own troops into Katanga. 

A Katanga newspaper reported on August 13, 
that Mr. Tshombe was entirely satisfied with the 
results of his negotiations with Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld. The Katanga leader himself told a re- 
porter of the newspaper that except for technical 
details all his conditions for accepting the pre- 
sence of U.N. troops had been acknowledged. He 
said, the Katanga soldiers and police would re- 
_ tain their arms and the Katanga security forces 
would carry out all police tasks, Katanga’s autho- 
rity in security matters remained total and un- 
conditional and the U.N. troops were there only 
to assure security of lives and property. Mr. 
Tshombe added that there was no need for Bel- 
gians or other Europeans to leave Katanga. 
Western correspondents reported that the out- 
come of Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s discussions with 
Mr. Tshombe was something of a triumph for the 
Katanga leader. “The U.N. troops will not inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the province © and 
Mr. Tshombe’s own troops are controlling the 


entry points into Katanga, which means they can- 


5 Keep Mr. Lumumba’s men out”. 

Relations between Mr. Lumumba and Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld fast deteriorated. The Secretary- 
General was now in direct correspondence with 
Mr. Kasavubu. He received two letters from Mr. 
Lumumba which made him angry. Mr. Lumumba 
said in his letters that the Secretary-General had 
interpreted his mandate in a unilateral and equi- 
vocal manner. He had ignored the Congo Govern- 
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ment and had acted in collusion with Belgium. 
“You have made yourself a party to the conflict 
and the Government and people of Congo have 
lost confidence in you.” Mr. Lumumba said, he 


would ask the Security Council to send a team of 


neutral Afro-Asian observers to ensure that the 
. . ° LA 
Council’s resolutions were carried out. 


Mr. Hammarskjoeld in his reply for the first 
time publicly hinted at a difference within the 
Congolese Cabinet. “I suppose your letters have 
been approved by your Council of Ministers and 
that you have told them of my replies. I have 
nothing further to add.” 


Back in New York, U.N. diplomats watched 
the Congo situation with growing dismay. Gonc 
was the basis on which the U.N. operation had 
begun. The U.N. had sent a force in response to 
an urgent call by the Central Government of the 
Congo. ‘With that Government the Secretary- 
General’s relations had almost broken down. The 
Prime Minister who had asked for U.N. assis- 
tance had now expressed no-confidence in the 
Secretary-General. Could he demand withdrawal 
of the U.N. force? U.N. “pundits” came forward 
to explain that he could not. Once the Security 
Council had taken over the Congo mission it was 
not responsible to the Congo Government but only 
to itself and to the U.N. General Assembly. Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld was on his way to New York to 
report afresh to the Security Council. British 
newspapers said that it was now realized that the 
entire U.N. operation in the Congo was jeopar- 
dized. 


Mr. Hammarskjoeld turned, down Mr. 
Lumumba’s request to postpone his departure for 
twenty-four hours so that a Congolese delegation 
could accompany him to the Security Council. 

Arriving in New York Mr. Hammarskjoeld 
conferred with various delegates, while clashes 
broke out in Leopoldville between Congolese 
troops and white soldiers of the U.N. force. The 
U.N. reacted with .éxemplary decision. It took 
over the Leopoldville airfield. The meaning of 
this measure became clear in the weeks imme- 
diately following. 


Mr. Lumumba accused Mr. Hneta of 
deliberately exaggerating the clash and for using 
it as a pretext to deny him the use of the airfield. 
From now on several protests were to be ex- 
changed between the Congolese Prime Minister 
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and the U.N. Secretary-General, a fight between 
two unequals. Mr. Hammarskjoeld also took ex- 
ception to the behaviour of Ghanaian troops in 
the Congo, but it -was no longer possible for him 
to maintain Dr. Ralph Bunche as his special re- 
presentative in the Congo. He was replaced by 
Mr. Rajeshwar Dayal, of India. 


The Security Council met again on August 
21. Mr. Hanimarskjoeld in his address dealt with 
the differences between him and Mr. Lumumba. 
He justified his interpretation of the Council’s re- 
solution and particularly his refusal to use U.N. 
troops to interfere in the dispute between the 
Central Government and Katanga. He said, the 
allegations made against him by Mr. Lumumba 
were unprecedented. They created a most deli- 
cate situation in which the very dignity of the 
United Nations had sometimes been put in ques- 
tion. He had been forced to act with great firm- 
ness but he believed that he-had. never failed in 
courtesy. He asked for co-operation from all 
quarters and announced that he would welcome 
an Advisory Committee on the Congo to be 
formed by countries that were contributing to the 
U.N. force. Mr. Hammarskjoeld said, he-expected 
that in less than a week the last Belgian troops 
would have left the Congo. 


A bitter debate raged in the Security Council. 
Mr. Hammarskjoeld was the target of attack by 
the Soviet Union and also by the Congolese dele- 
gation. He was sharply criticized by Ghana, 
Guinea and several other countries who were per- 
mitted to speak in the debate as interested parties. 
Intervening in the debate, Mr. Hammarskjoeld re- 
peated his eailier policy: “We will not raise any 
resistance to any move by the Central Govern- 
ment to establish its authority in Katanga but we 
cannot lend our active support.” He said he was 
assured that all Belgian troops would have been 
withdrawn from the Congo within eight days. 
Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s stand actually meant that 
the U.N. could take no active part in establish- 
ing the integrity of the Congo state. This was 
part of each and every resolution adopted ‘so ‘far 
by the Security Council. 


The Council adopted no further resolutions 
but the majority of the members stood by Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld. It was clear at this stage that the 
Council was no longer in a position to arrive . at 
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positive decisions. The Congo problem had ` em 
tered a tangled deadlock. 


Meanwhile, in the Congo itself, separatisi 
movements were gaining strength, but Mr. 
Lumumba kept on exerting to establish the autho- 
rity, of the Central Government in Kasai and 
Katanga. Within forty-eight hours of the Security 
Council meeting Mr. Tshombe openly incited 
Congolese troops to rise against Mr. Lumumba. 
He had trouble:in his own backyard. Pro- 
Lumumba tribesmen in Katanga were becoming 
restive. There were demonstrations against him 
and his Belgian-backed government. There was 
confusion in Leopoldville also, Mr. Lumumba had 
called an African Summit Conference there on 
August 25. ‘Western correspondents went. on re- 
porting that it would never be held. (When Foreign 
Ministers from several African countries did 
assemble for the opening of the conference there 
was an anti-Lumumba demonstration and as the 
Congolese Prime Minister addressed the dele- 
gates the police fired in the air to disperse a 
hostile crowd. Mr. Kasavubu made a mysterious 
and highly sinister move. He quietly crossed the 
Congo river in a ferry boat and went to Brazza- 
ville, capital of the former French Congo, for a 
conference with Belgian and French military and 
political experts. The Belgians, with French con- 
nivance, had put up, an armed headquarters in 
Brazzaville. The Leopoldville airfield was already 
under U.N. control and Mr. ‘Lumumba’s request 
for its return was refused. 

Mr. Lumumba tried desperately to establish 
the Central Government’s authority over Kasai 
and Katanga. It was reported on August 27, that 
his troops had advanced deeply into Kasai and 
was about to take.a small town eighteen miles 
from the Katanga frontier. Mr. Tshombe ordered 
a mobilization to meet the troops of Mr. Lumumba 
and the Belgian Government proposed that the 
U.N. should neutralize the Kasai-Katanga border. 
Western correspondents reported that the break- 
el movement in Kasai had ended for the time: 

being. Its leader, Mr. Kalonji, had fled to Katanga 
and Mr. Lumumba’s authority over this diamond- 
mining province was restored. On August 28, the 
African Conference at Foreign Minister level 
ended in Leopoldville. Its resolutions upheld the 
Congo’s territorial integrity and independence and 
emphasized that the country should be kept out 
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of the Cold War. On the following day was re- 
ported the first clash between Lumumba’s men 
„and the Katanga gendarmerie. 

Tt was at this stage that the attitude of 
the American Government suddenly hardened. 
American newspapers began to declare that the 
Congo was on the verge of becoming a member 
of the Communist bloc. The stage was set, they 
complained, for a massive intrusion of advisers 
and technicians from the Soviet Union and other 
"Communist countries. More than a hundred of 
them were already said to be in the Congo and 


Mr. Lumumba was reported to be surrounded — 


‘by a growing number of Communist trained 
Africans. The newspapers demanded U.N. action 
in favour of Katanga and accused Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld of depending too heavily on the legalities 
-of the U.N. resolutions. 


‘The Secretary-General who had assured the 
Security Council that all + Belgian troops would 
leave the Congo within a week or ‘so was 
suddenly confronted with a new situation. The 
last units of Belgian: combat troops stayed on in 
Katanga and Mr. Hammarskjoeld sent a protest 
to Brussels. Fighting continued on the Kasai- 
Katanga border. At the beginning of September 
the Soviet Government sent a number of trans- 
port planes to Leopoldville to enable Mr. 
Lumumba to lift his troops into Kasai and 
Katanga. They were gifts by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to the Central Government of the Congo 
and although they introduced a new element in 
the already confused Congolese scene, they were 
not, as Mr. Hammarskjoeld admitted later at a 
meeting of the Security Council, in technical 
violation of the U.N.’ resolutions. At this stage 
the Ethiopian Government asked for a meeting 
of the Security Council to discuss what role the 
U.N. should play in putting down civil strife. 
Ethiopia particularly referred to developments 
in Kasai. Mr. Hammarskjoeld, however, turned 
down the request. On September 4, it was re- 
ported that Mr. Lumumba was making use of 
Soviet transport planes to mount an attack on 
Katanga from the north. i 


On the following day President Kasavubu 
“dismissed” Mr. Lumumba and set up a new 
zabinet headed by the Senate President, Mr. Ileo. 

The plot against the Congolese Prime 
Minister was hatched in Brazzaville with the 
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assistance of Belgian and French officials. It came 
at a time when Mr. Lumumba was about to 
succeed in turning the tide in his favour in the 
breakaway provinces. A dramatic battle between 
Mr. Kasavubu and Mr. Lumumba ensued. The 
Prime Minister retaliated by “dismissing” the 
President and for a while there was utter con- 
fusion. But ultimately, Parliament rallied behind 
Mr. Lumumba and not only did he get a full 
vote of confidence in the Senate (41 to 2) and 
later at a joint session of the two Houses, he had 
also the support of his Cabinet. 


The U.N. Command which had’ so far 


refused to intervene in Congolese internal politi- 


cal disputes now took a fateful decision which 
amounted to be another severe blow at Mr. 
Lumumba. On September 6, the U.N. Command 
took over Leopoldville Radio and closed all air- 
ports in the Congo to troops except its own. 
The Prime Minister was refused to broadcast 
from his own radio station while Mr. Kasavubu 
was able to send tape-recordings of his appeals 
and announcements across the Congo river to 
Brazzaville for broadcast to the whole of Congo. 
The closure of the airfields made it impossible 
for Mr. Lumumba to transport his troops to Kasai 
and Katanga. The airfields in Katanga, however, 
remained under Mr. ‘Tshombe’s control and in a 
couple of days more Belgian troops returned 
from Brussels. In‘one of-his broadcasts Mr. 
Kasavubu was able to say, “I hope I can count 
on the United Nations”. 


Mr. Lumumba accused the U.N. of plotting 
with Mr. Kasavubu to overthrow him and of 
working in collusion with Belgium. He asked 
for a fresh meeting of the Security Council in 
Leopoldville so that members could see for them- 
selves. what was happenning in the Congo. He 
demanded the reopening of airfields and of the 
radio station. Even at this critical hour his 
position strengthened. He dismissed several 
members of the Cabinet who had sided with Mr. 
Kasavubu. He assumed the powers of the 
President and declared himself head of the armed 
forces. On September 9, his forces crossed into 
Katariga. Western correspondents reported, “It 
is now accepted that the events of the past few 
days have strengthened Mr. Lumumba’s 
position”. an ae 

The Security Council met in New York on 
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September 10. The Chamber of Deputies in 
Leopoldville sent a protest to the Council agajnst 
the closure of airports and other, U.N. actions 
directed against the Central Government. Events 


moved swiftly in the Congo as the Security 
Council debates went on, and Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld leaned on the side of Mr. Kasavubu 


against Mr. Lumumba. He said, the President had 
_the right to dismiss the Prime Minister and not 
vice versa and he even interpreted a letter he 
had received from Mr. Lumumba in support of 
his contention, although the Prime Minister had 
only said that Parliament alone could dismiss 
either the President or the Premier. Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld admitted that the conflict between 
the President and the Prime Minister was. an 
internal constitutional quarrel but he fully 
justified the closure of the airports and of the 
radio station which, he added, had been done 
without consulting him. The U.N. took another 
significant move in the Congo at this time. The 
Congolese army had not been paid for the last 
two months and there was widespread discontent 
among the troops. The U.N. paid the salaries 
of the troops; A split suddenly developed in 
the Congolese army. ‘Troops all of a sudden were 
withdrawn from ‘Leopoldville and Col: Mobutu, 
the thirty-year-old Chief of Staff, ordered a 
cease-fire. on the Katanga border. This was 
immediately contested by, Mr. Lumumba, but 


was welcomed by a U.N. spokesman. The Prime- 


Minister once again complained of U.N. inter- 
ference, while over Radio Brazzaville Mr. Ileo 
made a broadcast directed against Mr. Lumumba 
and the speech was distributed by several foreign 
embassies. Mr. Tleo spoke of an approaching 
rapprochement with Mr. Tshombe. 


In the Security Council Mr. Hammarskjoeld. 


described the Congo situation as a “threat to 
peace and security” and.hinted the possibility that 
the world organization might have to act on a 
different basis irrespective of the wishes. of the 
Congo Government. This implied that. in future 
the U.N. would no longer .be. obliged to consult 
the Central Government but would. act on its 
own responsibility. Mr. Hammarskjoeld bitterly 
complained of, Belgian arms . supplies to the 
Katanga regime and of Soviet technical supplies 
to Mr. Lumumba which, though not directly 
violating the Council’s resolutions, complicated 
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the situation. ‘The Council was unable to proceed 
with its debate, however, in view of the swiftly 
changing developments overtaking the Congo. Mx 
Lumumba was put under arrest by Mr. Kasavuhu 
as he was about to leave for New York on 
September 12. He secured his release by a direct 
appeal to the troops and proceeded to the radio 
station to broadcast a message, only to be turned 
back by U.N. guards. For the first time twp rival 
Congolese delegations left for New York to 
represent Congo at the Security Council. f 

At this time an important development 


- occurred in a country far away from the Congo. 


There was a right-wing counter revolution in - 
Laos with American support and this Southeast 
Asian kingdom was plunged into a conflict not 
very dissimilar to that ravaging the Congo. The 
U.S. Republican Government’s policies towards 
Laos and Congo from now on ran, more or less, 
on the same lines. , 

On September 13, the Ghana President Mr. 
Nkrumah, made a strong protest against U.N. 
intervention in the Congo’s internal political 
querrels and severely criticized the closure of 
the radio station and airfields. He threatened 
to withdraw the Ghanaian troops from the Congo, 
who, he said, had orginally gone to that country 
to help Mr. Lumumba’s Government but since 
they had been placed under the U.N. command, 
“the real object has been perverted” and they 
were now “being used as a cat’s paw against 
Mr. Lumumba, preventing him the use of his 
own radio station to rally support for his legiti- 
mate Government”. The previous day the Govern- 
ment of the United Arab Republic had announced 
its decision to withdraw troops from the Congo 
and Guinea had preceded by several days. ‘This 
combined African gesture had an immediate 
sobering effect on the U.N. which opened the 
radio station to “non-inflammatory broadcasts” 
and the airports to “civilian flights’. On 
September 13, a joint meeting of the two Houses 
of the Congo Parliament granted Mr. Lumumba & 
bv an overwhelming majority (82 votes to 2) 
“full powers until a solution to the crisis is 
found”. Parliament was to meet again the next 
day to decide the crucial issue: Whether the 
President had the power to dismiss Mr. Lumumba. 
Tt was clear to all observers that Parliament 


Ta 


‘stood firmly behind the Prime Minister. It was 
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a remarkable achievement, on the part of Mr. 
Lumumba whose own party, as already noted, 
had only thirty-five members in the Lower 
House and much fewer in the Upper. 

But Parliament was not destined _ to meet 
„again. 

On ‘September 13, Col. Mobutu staged his 
coup d'etat. He dismissed Mr. Kasavubu, Mr. 
Lumumba as well as Mr. Ileo, and suspended 
Parliament. The Security Council’s only reaction 
was to refuse Mr. Lumumba’s delegation to take 
part in the debate in spite of the strong sentiments 
expressed by Ceylon, Poland and the Soviet 
Union.’ The: decision was~ taken on American 
initiative and the majority of the members 
abstained. At this time there was no proposal to 


hear the rival delegation of Mr. Kasavubu. 

It was quite clear that-Mobutu had acted 
with full Belgian support. At his:first press con- 
ference on September 14, the biggest cheers he 
got came from Belgian and Portuguese corres- 
pondents. ‘The entrance to the conference hall 
was guarded by a Belgian sergeant-major, who 
declared himself to be Mobutu’s military adviser. 


His- press officer was a Frenchman. Mobutu said’ 


that he was keeping Mr. Tshombe fully infor- 
med of the new developments. Western corres- 
pondents at first. doubted if Mobutu would 
succeed. Some said, he was over-estimating his 
following in the army. But Mobutu had meney 
to pay the soldiers whose salaries were suddenly 
increased. Where the money came from remained 
an open secret.” His immediate action was to 
expel the Soviet and Czechoslovak embassies and 
technical missions. ‘This was highly welcome in 
the West. Within twenty-four hours of the coup 
it transpired that Mr. Kasavubu was fully be- 


hind the move. Mr. Lumumba was placed under: 


house arrest and when the U.N. posted guards 
to prevent’ his seizure, Mr. Kasavubu sent a 
protest to Mr. Hammarskjoeld that the U.N. was 
interfering in the Congo’s’ internal affairs by 
“not allowing Mobutu’s men to arrest Mr. 
Lumumba.. In the subsequent months Mobutu 
and Mr. Kasavubu worked hand in glove and 
nobody seemed to remember that the army leader 
had once dismissed the President also. 

Tt must be said to the credit of the Congo 
Parliament that it tried to exert its authority 
even at this bleak hours. On September 16, 
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3 
members of Parliament decided to meet to 

announce their support. for Mr. Lumumba. But 

they found that the Parliament House was closed 

and Mobutu’s men weré on guard. They were 

sent away by the troops and several of the 

members were beaten up. l 

. In the Secutrity Council it was no longer 

the Congo but the Cold War. The Soviet Union 

launched a bitter attack on Mr. Hammarskjoeld 

and was itself attacked by the United States for 

setting up a satellite state in the Congo. `'The 

break between Moscow and the Secretary-General 
was almost complete. It became evident that the 
Council, struck by the Cold-War paralysis, could | 
not adopt another agreed resolution. Two rival 
resolutions were put forward by the Soviet 
Union and the United States. There was no 

meeting point between them. ‘The American 

resolution, put to the vote fiyst was, vetoed by 
Russia. ‘To avoid a complete deadlock, Ceylon 

and ‘Tunisia tried to work out a compromise 
resolution at the last minute | but this too was 
vetoed by the Soyiet Union. The United States 
immediately called an emergency session of the 
General Assembly. In spite of Soviet opposition 
the move was. carried, although the regular 
session of the Assembly was to begin only two 
days later. Another curious thing happened. 

The new UN. representative in the Congo, Mr. 

Rajeshwar Dayal, had sent his first report to the 
Security Council. - The Council passed over it. 
There was no discussion. The report was not 
made public; a published summary showed him, 
on the whole, to be against the army regime and 
he pointed to the Belgian force working behind 

it. ‘The Indian Prime Minister, Mr. -Nehru, ex- 
pressed. his amazement that’ the Council should 
have paid no attention to the report from the 
U.N’s own representative in the Congo. 


From the very beginning of Mr. Dayal’s 
arrival in the Congo, he faced criticism and 
opposition from the Mobutu-Kasavubu-Tshombe 
group, and this criticism found an immediate 
echo in the western press. Mr. Kasavubu went 
on urging the recall of Mr. Dayal. Anti-Indian 
propagarida in the Congolese and Belgian press 
sought to confuse Congolese, public . opinion. 

In the emergency session of the U.N. 
Assembly, the Soviet Union attacked Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld bitterly and the Secretary-General 
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offered to resign if his resignation was asked 
for by the African countries. But African and 
Asian nations had no desire to see the U.N. 
paralysed at this critical~juncture. The Afro- 
Asian resolution which was adopted without a 
dissenting vote, was in several respects different 
from the resolutions of the Security Council. It 
confirmed the actions taken by the Secretary- 
General, but, at the same time, asked him to 
carry out the mandate given by the Council in- 
cluding the protection of the Congo’s territorial 


integrity. It also.asked the Congolese leaders to- 


make use of. the good offices of an Afro-Asian 


advisory body to compose their political differ-. 


ences. Thus, it played up the role countries -of 
` Africa and Asia might still play within the UN. 
framework in order to bring peace and order to 
the Congo. 

As we have noted, the real significance of 
throwing the Congo problem on the lap of the 
U.N. Assembly was to asknowledge the ‘inability 
of the Security Council to solve it. For several 
months now, the Council merely watched the 


Congo situation go from bad to worse, while a` 


fierce debate raged in the regular session . of 
the General Aeccably: The Council was not to 
meet again to discuss the Congo until after the 
murder of Mr. Lumumba by the Katanga autho- 
rities. This meeting was held on February 21, in 
a tense atmosphere. The -United States had by 
that time a new Democratic Government headed 
by President Kennedy who had set in motion 
the search for an agreed solution of the Congo 
problem. Consultations were going on with the 
allies of the U.S. as well'as with Afro-Asian 
states and soon they were to include Russia. There 
was some hope ‘that eten at. that late hour the 
nations in their wisdom might rescue the Congo 
from .utter chaos. Opinion in the U.S. and 
Britain had reconciled itself:to Mr. Lumumba’s 
return to power. Powerful newspapers which had, 
only a few weeks ago, denounced the Congolese 
leader now admitted that without- him there 
could be no solution of the crisis. The American 
Government was quietly bringing pressure on 
Mr. Kasavubu and the Belgian Government for 
setting up a coalition Government in Leopold- 
ville ‘including Mr. Lumumba. .The Congolese 
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leader’s dramatic bid to escape from the 
‘Thyseville military camp with the help of a 
large section of the troops frightened Mr. 


Kasavubu and Mobutu who handed him over. to 
Mr. Tshombe. And then Mr. Tshombe put this 
brave and fearless man to death. , 

« . Mr. Lumumba’s murder was a challenge to: 
the conscience of mankind. ‘The Security Council 
had to do something. ‘The Soviet Government 
‘came forth with the extreme measure of asking’ 
for the dismissal of Mr. Hammatskjoeld. Russia 
and Poland refused to recognize him as Secretary- 
General. The many Afro-Asian nations which 
took part in the debate as interested parties did 
not go, that far, but they made it clear that they 
were not satisfied with the manner in which 
the U.N. had been functioning. The Council 
again adopted an Afro-Asian ‘resolution which 
authorised the Secretary-General to use force in 
the Congo, in the last resort, to prevent civil 
war. A portion of the resolution condemning 
mass arrests, deportations and assassinations, 
however, failed to get the required seven affir- 
mativé votes, thanks to western opposition. 

_ This resolution was received with sharp 
hostility by Mr. Kasavubu, Mr. Tshombe and 
Mobutu. ‘They threatened to use force against 
the U.N. in casé there was an attempt to imple- 
ment it. A big ‘clash broke out between Congo- 
lese: soldiers and- U.N. troops at the vital ports 
of Matadi and Manono. The U.N. withdrew 
from the! ports after suffering heavy casual- 
ties. ‘The Congolese leaders intensified their 
attack on Mr. Dayal as well as on India, and at 
their conference in the capital of the Malagasay 
republic. agreed on the establishment of a 
“Confederation of Congo States”. The man who 
emerged as the most important and dominant 
figure in the Congolese political scene was 
Moishe Tshombe. q 

. The decision of the Tshombe-Kasavubu- 
Kalonji meeting amounted to an end of the. 
unitary Congo state envisaged in the Brussels | 
conference of January, 1960, enshrined in the 
Belgian Basic Law and recognised by the United 
Nations as the basis of its intervention in the 
Congo. 

It amounted to ‘the death of the » Congo. 
















Asutosh M useum, 


small Vilage a ‘Sardanga, lying at a dis- 
‘of only 12 miles from the town of Burdwan 
| within a stone’s throw from the Masagram 
‘ailway Station on the H. B. Chord Line, has 
ry recently promised to be an archaeological 
site by yielding a pair of large stone images of 
Vishnu-Lokesvara, which, in their style and 
„execution may be considered to be unique of 
their kind so far found in Bengal. The import- 
ance of the place as an early historical site was 
~ unnoticed ‘until F ebruary, 1960, when the present 
_writer had an occasion to explore the region on 
behalf of the Asutosh Museum of Calcutta 
< University, being informed of the find of a 
wonderful stone sculpture in a burial ground 
just situated near an elevated mound to the 
: south-eastern corner of the village. It should be 
-noted here that the site of Sardanga is also equi- 
istant at a straight level from. Sanchra and 
- Deuliya, the other two adjacent archaeological 
‘sites of the said region, from where a good 















number of ‘sculptural remains, such as Vaishnava 






d Jaina images including a large Vishnu- 
Lokesvara have already been recovered. As 
regards the geographical situation it should be 
(pointed out that the village, with its plenty of 
greenery and usual natural profundity in the 
environs of the level regions is seen lying on the 
oal. of a canal, which may have been excavated 
n pursuing the dried up course of a branch 
iver of the Damodar now flowing by its southern 
ide near the village Ajhapur.* 


The Vi ishnu-Lokesvara images from Sardanga 
and Sanchra being executed in reddish or 
blackish sandstone are all similar to their style 
nd form only with the exception of a few petty 
variations in their attributes and side figures 
iting or standing on either side of the main 
ulptures. The well-preserved image of Vishnu- 
kesvara from Sardanga (Fig. 1) standing in 
‘amapada-sthanaka pose under a canopy of nine 
erpent -hoods in the place of prabhavali is 
























e present writer is indebted to the ‘Pather 
hagarh’ of Masagram, Dt. Burdwan, 
: recovery of the aforesaid images and to 


D. P, Ghosh, Dr. K. K. Ganguli and Sri 


upta for valuable suggestions on their 
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endowed with twelve hands, the discernible a 
butes of which are: a conch-shell (Sankha) 
a lotus (Padma) on the main left and <r 
hands and eight double-petaled or full-bloom 
lotuses {nilotpala) “springing from their st 
held by the respective left and right ones; w 
the other two lower left and right hand: 
shown placed on the heads of two chowry-b 
ing male figures standing in tribhanga pose 
lotus pedestals on either side of the cen 
figure. Apart from two fat and squat eleph: 





























































§ sani Aceves Image `. 
(ith Ss A.D. Sardanga, Dt. Burdy 
Photo. by 





of 

| dieters on either side of 

ain image, one of which being made to 
d under the canopy of seven serpent hoods. 
very interesting to point out in this connec- 
that on either side of the top of the stele 
the canopy: of nine ‘Serpent ‘hoods there are 


ot uses with long “stalks, who may be 
z identified as the. miniature figures of 


v mu-Lokesva a 


Dt 


jo. Gwo-handed Vishnu-Lokesvar 


attributes held by their respective left and right 
hands. The image of  Vishnu-Lokesvara 
(5.7 2'.7”) is moreover adorned with ` the 
Ratnamukuta (jewelled crown) on the head ànd- 
usual ornaments, such as Kundalas (ear-rings) 
in the ears, with an elaborate hara (necklace) | 
around the neck, with Yajnopavita (sacred 
thread) and Udara-bandha (girdle). round © 
body, with Keyuras (armlets) and Balaye 
(bracelets) on the arms and a loin cloth and a 
long garland (like Vanamala or Vaijayanti of 
Viska images) reaching below the knee. 
point of style and execution and on the epigra 
evidence furnished by the very ‘sadly mutil 
portion of the pedestal (“Dharmadana Salke): 
.. . . iyam pratima”—written in proto-Bengali 
characters) the image may be dated in the late _ 
llth century A.D. having a good deal of icono 
graphical similarity with the Pala sculptures of 
the same epoch found in Bengal. Profusion of 
ornaments and strict simplicity of design coupled 
with the pointing flame-like stele of the image- 
are’ also typically Pala in artistic tradition an 
tendency.t 

The other Vishnu-Lokesvara 
Sardanga (Fig. 2,-5’-8’2’-4”) m 
execution is the same as that of the said. 
excepting that it is shown standing under 
canopy of seven mutilated serpent hoods and one: 
hand on either side is placed on Sankha Purusha 
and Chekra Purusha instead of two attendant 
figures.. This image is also inscribed with proto- 
Bengali characters of the late 11th century A.D., 
but the contents of the inscription cannot be 
explained in this context as it has not m. 
clearly deciphered. : hese 

The image of VisknueLokeWaba * from 
Sanchra (Fig. 3, 6'-7”><3'-4”) is a miserably 
mutilated one and possesses some earlier prea 
teristics in its style and execution, though = it 
bears a good deal of iconographic similarity ‘i 
the sioreauid sculptures. The figure standing in 


+A very interesting comparison can be made 
between this twelve-handed figure with almost 
similar ones discovered from Ghiyasabad (Mur 
shidabad) and. Sonarang, new in the Indiaa 
Museum and V.S.P. Museum, Calcutta — res- 
pectively (cf: EISMS. 94-95, PI. XXXVIII (C); 
be Cat. 32-33, Pl, VII & Hist. of Bengal, Vol. 










naka pose on a lotus pedestal, with 
e hoods behind its head, is endowed 
elve hands, the discernible attributes of 
are only a few remnants of long lotus 
held by the respective left and right hands. 
also decorated with the usual ornaments, a 
1 cloth and a long garland (Vanamala or 
‘aijayanti), but these are simple representations 
of the same decorative objects worn by the other 
‘two images from Sardanga. As regards other 
eculiarities of the image it should be noted here 
hat in the place of chowry-bearers or Sankha 
Purusha and Chakra Purusha as shown in the 
former ones there are two attendant ayudha- 
purushas on either side of the central figure; 
while the two fat and squat figures, which are 
already found to be carved on the lower portions 
of the lotus pedestals, occupy the respective 
aces of the miniature figures of Vishnu- 
esvara -on either side of the main image. 
The sculptural findings from Sardanga and 
anchra, though reveal some artistic and stylistic 
‘resemblances with the similar ones discovered from 
Ghiyasabad, Sagardighi and Sonarang, bear such 
resting iconographical characteristics in their 
yle and execution that they may be easily re- 
carded as the added varieties of the Vishnu- 
Lokesvara images so far found in Bengal 
-as well as in Eastern India. The significance of 
hese: sculptures is also a matter of great import- 
ice as it- throws: some light on a particular 
ase, of the religious history of Pala Bengal 
hen the followers of Vaishnavism and Budd- 
ism. were at a reconciliatory stage with a view 
to reciprocate their metaphysical concepts even 
‘in the making of idols for regular worship. R. 
D. Banerji rightly observes, “This particular 
class of specimens, therefore, indicates a blend- 
ing of the older Bhagavata class of Vaishnava 
images and the Lokesvaras of the later Mahayana 
school of Buddhism.t It is very interesting to 
“point out in this connection that there is a 
mtemporary Jaina temple at the neighbouring 
of Deuliya wherefrom a few Jaina sculp- 
lures have already been recovered. From these 
ds it is not unreasonable to suggest that in the 
ion of Sardanga and its adjoining regions 
flourished a very common culture 











































ere once: 





lives’ of the people. The archaeological 

plorations at Sardanga resulting in the discov 
of two unique iconographical specimens, 
therefore, prove that the site with a mound on 
surface most probably conceals beneath its so: 
the vestiges of an earlier habitation and if mo 
scientific explorations are carried out in th 
region, they may reveal the sequence of 
composite cultural tradition which is evid 
seen to have been retained and developed i 
so long forgotten place of the upper Read. 
region of Ancient Bengal. 





























































Vishnu- Lokesvara 
(llth Century A.D. Sardanga) 
—Photo by 


DESS “the war was the turning point for me,” 
hn F. Kennedy said shortly before his election 
s President of the United States. “Before the war 
ribbled along without much purpose. But I 
ame out of the war with some confidence in my 
bility to meet situations.” 
1¢ ability with which he met. one perilous 
thie situation was instrumental in bringing 
nd several others—back alive. “His gallant 
‘owing role. in rescuing the crew of his 
ol ‘torpedo boat after a Japanese destroyer 
sliced it through is one of the great tales of 


ism in the South Pacific,” Time magazine 


John F. Kennedy” ktreine right) in the group of his saved 
crew on the patrol. torpedo boat which was severly damaged 
by a Japanese destroyer in World War li 


Kennedy need ne a have’ seen military duty. 
‘as only his determination that got him into 
ervice and on active duty. Rejected because 
y suffered in a college football 
mmage, he spent five months taking intensive 
ises and treatments to» strengthen his back 
ccepted as a commissioned 

icer in “the Navy. 

Ensign Kennedy's first assignment was to 
elligence work in Washington. But he found a 
sk job suffocating and managed to have him- 

re-assigned to training for one of the Navy’s 

hazardous jobs—manning a patrol torpedo 
hese speedy 80-foot (24-meter) ply- 


wood crafts were powered by three engines and 
carried four torpedoes. Their mission was to 
close in to about 500 yards (450 meters) of enemy 
ships, fire their ad at and get away, if they 
could, = 

To Kennedy this seemed : fitting dut f ro 
man who had almost grown up in small boats. 
instructors rated him as nearly perfect in’ 
handling, good in technical matters like engineer- 
ing and eer willing and conscientious.” 

His training completed, Kennedy learned th 
he was to be sent to a PT squadron in the peac 
ful area of the Panama Canal. This was not to his 
taste either, so he requested combat duty in the. 

Pacifig. Early in 1943, the young 
lieutenant was sent .to a base a 
Rendova in the Solomon Islands 
and was made skipper of PT 
109 with a. crew of two other 
officers and 10 enlisted men. 


On the night of August 1-2 
1943, they led a foray agai 
Japanese ships in the Blacket 
Strait. The night was overcast, 
the visibility was poor and PT. 
109, unlike other. ‘boats, had 
radar. 

Kennedy, a gangling 
man ‘of 26 who was known t 
his men as “Shafty,” was at th 
wheel when, about 2-30 a.m., a 
Japanese destroyer bore down 
on them. “T summoned the crew 
to general quarters and tried to 
get into position for a shot. wit 
the torpedoes,” he reported 
an interview later. “But. we were too close.” 


The destroyer rammed the PT and sheared 
it in half. One part sank immediately and the two: 
men on that side were never seen again. The other 
half was kept afloat by sealed, water-tight bulk- 
heads in the bow. 


Kennedy was thrown against the cockpit, re- 
injuring his back. Fire broke out as gasoline on’ 
the surface of the water ignited but the wake of: 


the destroyer carried it away after a time. By- 
shouting, the six men who. were left on the float- 
ing hulk located five other crewmen in the water 





t written: after 


ss, and it a shout an ae to get 
on aboard PT 109. 
Kennedy then returned for 
wo other men, one of whom-Wwas 
sulfering from minor TRR He 


ured, in oe for Harris's 3 
iterlogged kapok life jacket 
‘impeding the latter’s 


Fortunately ~~ for: alt -of them, 
ennedy ‘had “grown up” in the 
er and was a star swimmer 

t: Harvard University. 
Meantime, Ensigns Leonard 
d George Ross had 
ed the other two’ men: who 
yere temporarily helpless from 
gas fumes. Within three hours 
othe. survivors were . back 


board “the hulk. 


They waited in vain for com- 
rades to come to their rescue. 
The crews of PT boats, seeing 
he. crash,..the burst of flame 
“the burning gasoline had 
ved: that all "hands had been 


emorial. service was held for 
it the Rendova base. 


“We 
nearly 12 hours,” 
nd we left it only when it was 


clung to the boat for 

Kennedy said. 

oot above water.” Then they 

uck out for a small island that 

thought would not be occu- 
by the enemy. 


‘Two non-swimming crewmen were tied to a 
ade from a part of the boat and were pushed 
ed by the better swimmers. Kennedy, 

s painful back injury, swam the three 

.8 kilometers) in four hours, towing the 


McMah n by a life belt strap neds in his 


in- 
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Captain Cooklin of the U.S. Navy awards a medal 
John F. Kennedy for heroism in World War H 


hausted | How the effort and sick from the 
water he had swallowed. 


“That evening, Lt. Kennedy decided to swi 
into Ferguson Passage in an attempt to intet 
PT boats proceeding to their patrol areas,” 
Navy report states. 


to: 


When it became evident that the boats had 
taken a different course that night he started 
back but was caught in a current that returne 
him to Ferguson Passage. Finally he managed t 
reach another small- island, slept till dawn an 
then made his way back to his crew. The repor 
notes, “He was completely exhausted, . slight! 
feverish and slept most of the day.” The next nigh 













him where a two-men can 
e men caved on this island until August Taking out Kis knife, Kennedy scratched 
Il the coconuts on the two trees had been this message on a coconut shell: Eleven Alive. | 
Then, using the same arrangement as they Native knows Position and Reefs Nauru Island. 
their first trip, they swam three miles Kennedy. ‘Then he said to the natives, “Ren- 
jlometers) to a slightly larger island nearer dova, Rendova.” 
PT squadron’s route. „After a harrowing night | again searching for 
The next morning,” the report continues, U.S. boats, they made it back to the island, 
ennedy and Ross decided to swim to Cross Ts- exhausted on the beach and slept. In the morn- 
search of food,- boats or ‘anything else ing they were awakened by a group of natives 
night be useful to their patty.” This time bearing a message from a New Zealand officer 
ck changed. They found some Japanese with instructions for a rendezvous. Finally, seven 
‘diack and candy, a one-man canoe and a days after they were sunk, the survivors of P 
109’s crew reached their. home base. 
\ For his heroism in this perilous rescue, Lt. 
atic y paddled away. Kennedy was awarded the Navy and Marine Corps. 
Kennedy took some provisions Medal; the citation of which read in part: ` 
he group, and at dawn started “His courage, endurance and excellent leader- 
torm came up and swamped his ship contributed to the saving of several lives and 
it, as if by a miracle, some natives was in keeping with the highest traditions of the 
from nowhere in a canoe, rescued United States Naval Service.” 
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ELARUS’ TRACTOR MAKERS AND INDIAN FARMERS COME CLOSER 
By TARUN CHATTERJEE 






a “Tong way from the Byelarus tractor The foreigners who have happened to come 
to Indian farmers. Now-a-days however to know Soviet machines first hand have found 
‘distances -are nothing when it'comes to their workmanship good, their construction sim- 
es ple, their. performance econo- | 
mical and: reliable. Last but not’ 
the least is their cheap price .. 
which is a factor to be taken into 
account, particularly in the under 
developed countries, as our In 
is. All. these attributes ar 
attracting ever more govern- 
ments and businessmen to purs 
chase Soviet machines and use 
them in the different fields ot — 
national economy. We see. this” 
“process developing, in India par- 
eas . ticularly in the sphere of agri 
‘Tractors like a convoy of tanks. working in the Central culture. Soviet tractors are being 
eos Mechanised Farm at Suratgarh = widely used in. different parts of 
G “= the country for the reclamation of 
ose. business contacts. Such contacts are charac- land. Apart from the government, private” 
stic of our epoch, an epoch of international business firms like the Bharat Industries have | 
of labour when one can benefit much by come forward to buy Soviet earth moving” 
vement of another. —— machifies in thousands, to train operators and 














































r land reclamation and other ‘works. 
me financially well-off individual farmers 
chasing Soviet tractors and using them 
y. To mention one such instance out of 
‘Father Sedey of the village Baidyapur, 
-Parganas purchased last year a Viadimiretz 
This is what he has to say about the 






“machine ; 
“It has given me full satisfaction both 
jn operation as well as in effect: in spite of 
the great. salinity of the soil here, the rice 

crop is considerably better, and the reeds 

and which were making cultivation 

extremely difficult, have been all exter- 
_~ominated.. The cultivation was easily done 
though nobody here had any experience be- 
fore in driving a tractor.” 


grass 











Auto Export a Peaceful 
‘Competitor 


Tt was sfightly more than 
3 years ago that the V/O Auto- 
: (the Soviet export organi- 
ion for engineering goods) 
mblem appeared on the world 
‘market for the first time. Within 
this short span of three years, 
the USSR has established itself 
as a major supplier of engineer- 
ing. goods on-a par with the 
traditional exporters like the 
USA, the UK and FRG. This 
because Soviet industry, 
hich . has already supplied 
(I7 million tractors to collective 
and state farms, uses mass pro- 
duction and assembly line methods 
to meet the ever-growing demands not only of the 
chome market, but also foreign. And the variety 
of climatic and geographical conditions prevail- 
‘ing in the vast expanses of the USSR, has called 
ip ‘manufacture of machines which are suitable 
T operation in any climatic and soil conditions. 
country too, being similar to the USSR in 
diversity of climatic and geographical fea- 
es 1as been using more than 2,000 Soviet trac- 
rofitably in the arid areas of Rajasthan 
id Orissa as in the saline and moist soil of West 












































Soviet Tractors at the depot of Bharat’ Industries and Come. 


keep a constant eye on advances in science’ and 
technology and employ the best available mat 
manufacturing methods, researchers, engi- 
neers, technicians and skilled« workers. This ïs 
the secret behind the trouble-free service rens 
dered by Soviet tractors, as certified by Dr. R, 
Ahmed. Inspecting a Technical Exhibition of th 
USSR in Calcutta, Dr. R. Ahmed, the then Minis 
ter of Agriculture of West Bengal wrote in 
visitors’ book: 
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“I was impressed with the agricultu 
tractors and implements which seemed to me 
' of a high order. What intrigued me was th 
the prices of some of the USSR tractor model 
the same as we buy from other countries, a 
exceptionally low.” $ 


‘mercial Corporation in. Calcutta 


On the same occasion, Mr. Bhupati Maisie 
dar, West Bengal Industry and Commerce Minis- 
ter, said that. the “utility of the machines cannot 
be over-emphasised.” ; 

These are the reasons why Soviet-made trac» 
tors and agricultural implements are in ever: 
growing demand in tropical India, country 
which is today on the threshold of co-opera ve 
farming, without which, Gandhiji believed, “We 
shall not derive the full benefits of agriculture 
He asserted, that co-operative farming. “woule 
change the face of the land and banish pover 
Co-operative’ farming presupposes, reclam 

























ese tasks, in different parts of India, Of the 
ous s models in use a sis popula is the 


hines and implements that are either mounted 
ached. to them. 


odels of hstvetiig s in rural Bengal as exhibited in the West 


ga l Pavilion of the National Agriculture Fair | 


“Through the agency of the Bharat Industries 
. erawler tractors of DT 54 model- are 
tion by the settled refugee population. D-259 
iet bull-dozers fitted with C-100 crawler trac- 
s are levelling the ground there for building 
gee settlements. DT 14B wheeled tractors are 


the DT 54 is a caterpillar tractor pri- 
tended for farming work. It can also be 


pCa. ‘Hoe-hauler at the front: The powerful 
00... universal tractors are employed in the 
umber in our country. It becomes a work- 
onstruction ‘sites, reclamation projects, 


sIts 100 F 
Diesel’ Engine fitted with an “all-speed governor 
provides for steady engine operation both loaded. 
and unloaded. The D-259 bull-dozer which is a 
new model, mounted on the C-100 tractor, apart. 
from bull-dozing work can fill ditches, cut down’ 
bumps. make terraces on mountain. slopes and 
grade roads. Its- huge-sized bull-dozing blade 
ee be placed in 12 different positions by re-ar 
ing’ the frame on the unive 
frame. The D-159 . bull-doze 
fitted with DT-54 tractors have 
hydraulically controlled blade 
which work without , any- jerks 
and knocks thus guarding 
against wear and tear anid e 
suring Jong« service. Another 
bull- dozer fleet which is ini 
operation in West Bengal is the 
D-271. The DT ar tractors 
have been used in the wate 
logged areas of Calcutta to pump 
out water. ‘These tractors fitted. 
with centrifugal, can. deliver 
22,000 gallons of water: per. ho 
Soviet tractors have been 
monstrated with success in Oriss 
Madras, Hyderabad, Andhra and 
Assam. In. Rajasthan the’ Su 
garh State farm built with S 
assistance makes wide use 
Soviet tractors and tractor- 
drawn implements. Soviet tractors 
and bull-dozers have been doin 
multifarious works in the Bhilai Plant site. They. 
ate helping to build the foundations of the Heavy, 
Engineering Plant at Ranchi, and the Coal-mining © 
Machinery Plant at Durgapur. Soviet tractors and 
bull-dozers are playing an important role in th 
work of refugee rehabilitation in the . Danda 
karanya. 

The Auto-export employs a large number of 
technicians, mechanics and engineers who in case 
of necessity are sent to the importing countries: 
for giving technical assistance, advice “and 
training. With the assistance of such exports, the 
Bharat Industries have been conducting a tractor- 
training school since June, 1959, with great suc- 
cess at Belgharia in the northern suburb off. 
Caleutia. Speaking at a function organised by the. 
Bharat Industries, Mr. Tarun Kanti Ghose, the 
West Bengal Minister of Agriculture said: 
: “We see here that the tractors 


in Calcutta 


e k 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


assembled are products of the USSR. It can 
be well-inferred that the level of. agricultural 
production has been raised to a great extent 
by the tractors imported from the USSR .... 
We should have co-operative farming with- 
out which modern methods of agriculture 
could not be introduced in this country. I 
thank the Bharat Industries who is surely do- 
ing a good work .. . . and thanks for the co- 
operation that the Soviet Union has given to 

us in this respect.” i 
The widespread use of Soviet tractors and 
other agricultural implements have another im- 
portant bearing to our national economy. As in 
_ the case of other sectors of our national economy 
where Soviet equipment is breaking the grip of, 
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the Western monopolistic exporters, in the agricul- 
tural sector too, Soviet machines are helping us 
to achieve equality in international trade. More- 
over the price of Soviet tractors being payable in 
rupee currency, Indo-Soviet tractor deals do not 
involve our foreign exchange. Last of all, Soviet 
aid io India will not stop with supply of machi- 
nery. The USSR supplies machines to us with 
the ultimate objective of building a national heavy 
industry with which we would be able to produce 
our own capital machinery and equipment. This 
is the noble aim which has inspired the Soviet 
Union to build for us two heavy engineering 
plants at Durgapur and Ranchi. These two giants 
will manufacture many heavy machines includ- 
ing tractors and bull-dozers. 
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“Raschli Paintings ia 


the Sri Chiiralayam” 


By Prof. HIREN MUKHERJI 


In the last October issue of The Modern Review, 
Shri K. P. Padmanabhan Tampy, the well-known 
art-editor of “Rythm” has written an article on 
Basohli Paintings. Though the caption of the 
article refers to three hitherto unpublished 
miniatures depicting scenes from Gita Govinda, 
yet, as a background to these three paintings he 
has given a summary survey of the earliest hill 
school in the Punjab Valley. However, his article 
lacks precision and scholarship which we expect 
from him. Of all the hill schools, Basohli is 
best known to us and heaps of data have been 
collected by such research workers as Ghosh, 
French and Randhawa, which have been ‘success- 
fully correlated by Khandalavala in his monu- 
mental work, Pahari Miniature Paintings. With 
| the help of these researches it is expected that 
“there should remain no ambiguity about the 
origin and development of the Basohli School of 
Painting. 

The School evolved as a result of harmoni- 
ous fusion of the folk art of the hills with the 
Mughal art of Aurangzeb period. His statement 
that the School was ‘typically Hindu’ is com- 
pletely baseless and is not supported by facts. 


The costume and drapery of the males and the 
females and the representation of rocks are 
sufficient to disprove his theory of purely Hindu 
origin. He has gone so far as to trace the 
influence of Ajanta’ in Basohli Paintings which 
we cannot admit. It is true that the folk 
elements got upperhand over the Mughal 
technique and found their expression in the use 
of brilliant ‘scintillating primary colours—in the 
treatment of the figures "with their wild eyes, 
receding foreheads, long noses, and receding 
chins—in the representation of trees, clouds, 
lightning and rain, still the Mughal influence 
is discernible in almost all the examples even at 
the first glance. One should think twice before 
asserting with confidence the pre-Mughal origin 
of the Basohli Paintings when there is no surviv- 
ing example which can be dated‘ prior to 1678 
A.D., the date of Kripal Pal’s ascension.t 





l. Shri Randhawa has referred to (Studio, 
London—August, 1960) portraits of Sangram Pal 
(4635-1673) and his successor Hindal Pal (1673- 
78) but has not cited any example. Even if we 
regard them as contemporaty works, the exis- 
tence of a school is yet to be proved. 
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Another serious misstatement in the article. 


is that ‘the finest and sumptuous efflorescence of 
Basohli Painting was during the reign of Raja 
Amrit Pal’? (1757-1776, not 1749-1776.). The 
golden age of Basohli Painting ended with the 
death of Medini Pal (1725-1736) during whose 
reign the famous ‘Gita Govinda set bearing the 
Manaku inscription was painted’ (1730). This set 
‘which marks the finest achievement in Basohli 
Painting comprised of nearly hundred paintings, 
now dispersed in various public and private 
collections, the main bulk being in possession 
of the Central Museum, Lahore, and the Punjab 
Museum, East Punjab. ‘With this set of paint- 
ing the most creative phase of Basohli Painting 
came to a close, and though there are few out- 
standing examples of later origin (such as, 
Radha Krishna—Lahore Museum, reproduced in 
‘Art of India and Pakistan’, plate 10l and 
Kedarika Ragini collection Alma Latif, repro 
duced in the same volume, plate 104), still, in 
general, Basohli Painting of Jit Pal period 
showed. loss of initial vigour and lack of 
imaginative colour schemes. In the reign of 
Amrit Pal, Basohli became most prosperous, 
thanks to the turbulent condition in the planes 
following Nadir Shah’s invasion of Delhi in 1739, 
‘which led to the discovery of new tradé routes 
through the Punjab Hill States. Amrit Pal had 
no taste for the older art tradition and - yielded 
to the more fashionable school of miniature 
painting .currént in the planes. With the waning 
of patronage in the court, artists trained in the 
typically Basohli. idiom migrated to the neigh- 
bouring states of Jasrota, Bhadu, Bhadrawa, 
where local Kalams in the Basohli idiom sprang 
up. In Basohli itself the typically Basohli idiom 
went out of vogue, its place being taken by the 
first phase of the well-known Kangra style which 
firmly established itself in ` almost all the hill 
_ States in the last quarter of the 18th century and 
continued till - the first quarter of the 19th 
. century. . 

The three paintings cited by Shri Tampy 
belong to the set of ‘Gita Govinda’ referred to 
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above. His dating of the mid 17th century is 
fantastic and needs no’ comment. If his dating 
comes to be true then the history of the Basohli 
Painting must be re-written. Had he dated them 
a century later then it would evoke some 
interest. In that case the three specimens might 
be regarded as a later copy of the earlier version , 
executed in 1730 bearing Manaku inscription. ~ 
But such a conjecture is ‘completely unwarranted, 
since there is no evidence that Gita Govinda was 
illustrated during the reign of Jit Pal (1736-57) 
or Amrit Pal (1757-76). So unless new docu- 
ments come to light the three examples must be 
regarded as stray~leaves from the famous set of 
1730 A.D. having same dimensions “(2 VAX 
81/3”). i i F 


Few other minor errors have crept into- the 
article. “A situation” in the, Victoria and Albert , 
Museum (Originally in Ghosh collection .and 
first reproduced in colours in Rupam No. 37) is 
not an illustration from Rasamanjari as supposed 
by Gray. It is a Ragini picture of early 18th cen- 
tury bearing the inscription of Rag Vinoda, son of 
Hindola,? which Dr. L. D. Barnett misread. Thus ` 
there was no painter named Viradatta as Dr. 
Barnett’s reading ‘Viradatta, son of Ujjvala-~ 
datta? has been proved to be incorrect. 
Further there was no painter named Manaku in 
the Kingdom of Basohli. Manaku was the name 
of the patroness who commissioned the set of 
‘Gita Govinda’ of 1730 A.D. It was late Mr! N. 
C. Mehta who wrongly interpreted the inscription 
on a painting of the ‘Gita Govinda’ set-.preserved 
in the Lahore Museum and confused the Manaku |, 
of Tehri Garhwal with the Manaku of Basohli. 
The late Dr. N. P. Chakravorty first correctly 
interpreted the inscription and showed that 
Manaku was the name of the patroness, not the 
name of the painter. 


‘s 





2. See »Khandalavala—Pahari 


Miniature 

Painting. 7 
~-3. Basil -Gray—Rajput Paintings, ` Fabef 
and Faber. : 
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THE PILTDOWN MAN: A STUDY IN HISTORICAL FORGERY 
By AMITABHA MUKHERJEE, 


Jadavpur 


Ever since its discovery, the skull of Piltdown 
man, termed by its enthusiastic supporters, the 
Dawn Man and the Earliest English man, has 
been a veritable bone of contention. The dis- 
coverer of the Piltdown man, Charles Dawson, 
was a lawyer and an amateur antiquarian, living 
in Lewes, Sussex. In 1908, he discovered in the 
gravel pit of a neighbouring farm in Piltdown a 
piece of an unusually thick human parietal bone. 
In the autumn of 1911, he discovered another 
larger piece of the same skull, belonging to the 
frontal region. In 1912, along with the famous 
British palaeontologist, Sir Arthur Smith Wood- 
ward, he made a systematic search of the undis- 
turbed gravel pit and the surrounding spoil 
heaps and came across another piece of bone, 
comprising, together with the fragments earlier 
discovered, the larger part of a remarkably thick 
human cranium or brain case and the right half 
of an ape like mandible or lower jaw with two 
molar teeth set in it. In 1913, were discovered 
in the same place two human nasal bones, 
fragments of a turbinate bone and an ape like 
canine tooth. All these remains constitute the 
find that is known as Piltdown—l. In 1917, 
after Dawson had died, Woodward announced 
the discovery of a second human skull and a 
molar tooth from a nearby place about 2 miles 
away. ‘These formed the so-called Piltdown—II 
skull. Associated with the primate remains in 
Piltdown were those of various other mammals, 
including mastodon, elephant, horse, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, deer and beaver. Some flint tools 
were also discovered in the gravel pit at the 
same time. The Piltdown gravel, being stream- 
deposited material, could well contain fossils of 
different ages, but the general opinion was that 
it was of the lower Pleistocene age. The age of 
the Piltdown man was. estimated to be from 
200,000 to 1 million years. The discovery was 
supposed to have a profound significance in. 
anthropological studies. Dawson, Woodward and 


their followers asserted that the man like cranium 
9 


University 


and the ape like jaw belonged to the same 
individual, for which Woodward created a new 

genus—‘Eoanthropus’, also called ‘Eoanthropus 
Dawsoni’ after its illustrious discoverer. ‘Their 
conclusion at first seemed natural because the 
remains had been found very close together and 

they were similar in colour and apparently in 
mineralization. If this was true, here in England, 
in Piltdown man, was at last tangible and well- 
nigh incontrovertible proof of man’s ape like 

ancestry; here was evidence of a creature which 

could be regarded as a confirmation of Darwin’s 
theory of evolution. “The exact evolutionary 

significance of the Java ape man, discovered by 

Dubois twenty years ago, was now in doubt. 

Piltdown man provided a far more complete and 

certain story. Secondly, it was estimated that the 

cranial capacity of the Piltdown I skull was about 

1,400 c.c..—close to the approximate average for 

living man. This discovery tended to confirm 

the current evolutionary theory that man’s brain 

had advanced far more rapidly than his face 

and jaw. “That we should discover such a race 

as Piltdown, sooner or later, has been an article 

of faith in the anthropologist’s creed ever since 

Darwin’s time”, wrote Keith in The Antiquity 

of Man in 1925. (London, 2nd Edition, 1925, 

page 667.) 

While Dawson was praised to the skies for 

this memorable discovery, a number of scientists, 
“from the very beginning, began to entertain 
doubts about the. authenticity of the Piltdown 
man. They regarded the brain case as that of a 
comparatively modern type of man and the jaw 
as that of a fossil anthropoid ape, which had 

come by chance to be associated in the same 
deposit. The weakness of this’ assertion lay in 
the fact that no remains of fossil apes of the 
lower Pleistocene age had been found in England. 
Moreover, as Woodward and -others contended, 
the flat wear of ‘the molar teeth, found with the 
jaw, was peculiarly human. Yet .anatomists like 
David Waterston recognised ‘from the very 
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beginning the extreme morphological incongruity 
between the cranium and the jaw; and in 1915, 
Gerrit Miller came to the conclusion from a 
detailed study of the` casts of the Piltdown 
specimens (Piltdown—I) that the jaw was really 
that of a fossil chimpanzee. Piltdown—II re- 
mained a problem but there was some ambiguity 
about this discovery. Woodward announced that 
they had been discovered by Dawson himself in 
1915 but the latter had nowhere said a word 
about it in public. Hrdlicke pointed out in 1930 
that in no known skull of any of the anthromorpha, 
extinct and livnig, indeed in no, known primate 
was to be found a disparity of this kind between 
.the thickness of the cranial bones and the thick- 
ness of the mandible. Certainly in the primates 
the rule is that the mandible is more massive 
than the cranial bones. As Ashley-Montagu 
argued later on, even pathological and genetic 
disorders, affecting the mandible alone cannot 
produce the condition seen in the Piltdown jaw. 
Anyway scholars waited for further evidence 
through new discoveries to come to a final con- 
clusion about the authenticity of the Piltdown 
man; the theory of a Dawn Man was far from 
being universally accepted even in 1915. 

In 1892, Carnot, a French Minerologist had 


reported that the amount of flourine in fossil 


bones increases with their geological age. K. P. 
Oakley, happening to come across Carnot’s paper 


recognised the possibilities of the fluorime test. 


for establishing the relative age of bones found 


within a single deposit. Together with C.R. Hos-. 


kins he applied the fluorine test to the Eoanthro- 
pus and other mammalian remains found at Pilt- 
down. The results led to the conclusion that all 
the remains of Eoanthropus were contemporane- 
ous and that they: were at the earliest middle 
Pleistocene, and at most 50,000 years old. (It was 
revealed later that the jaw had not been properly 
analysed!). On one hand, this discovery seemed 
to strengthen the view of Dawson and Woodward 
that the cranium and the jaw belonged to the 
same individual. On the other, it raised the new 
enigma of the existence of an Eoanthropus among 
upper Pleistocene man. A Dawn Man as. late as 
this new date was an anomaly indeed. In the 
meantime other new anthropological ‘discoveries 
had begun to raise doubts about the authenticity 
of Piltdown man. About 1936, a whole series of 


new finds of Java man were made and -they 
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thoroughly indicated the original claims of 
Dubois. Very soon a closely allied creature from 
Peking, probably a slightly more advanced homi- 
nid, was discovered. By 1948, a still earlier pre- 
human -stage in man’s ancestry had been recog- 
nised by Dart and Broom ` in the caves of the 
Transvaal (Australopithecinae). From all this 
there emerged a picture of human evolution quite 
different from that which had been worked out 
from the interpretation of the Piltdown material. 
All these other fossils agreed in showing man as 
having obtained his large brain only slowly, 
whereas many features of his jaws and teeth be- 
came human at an early date. In 1944, Wood- 
ward himself had to admit that two quite separate 
evolutionary lines existed, one represented by the 
Piltdown man, the other by all the remaining 
finds. In 1950, Oakley wrote that the Piltdown 
man might have been a late specialized hominid 
which evolved in comparative isolation. 

In order to solve this riddle, Dr. J. S. Weiner 
finally came out with the suggestion that the 
lower jaw and the teeth were actually those of 
a modern anthropoid ape, deliberately altered so 
as to resemble fossil specimens. He experiment- 
ally demonstrated that the teeth. of a chimpanzee 


, could be so altered by a combination of artificial 


abrasion and appropriate staining as to appear 
astonishingly similar to the teeth ascribed to the 
Piltdown man. ‘This suggestion’ led to a new 
study of all the Eoanthropus material that 
demonstrated quite early that the mandible and 
the-teeth are indeed deliberate fakes, Examina- ` 
tion under a microscope revealed fine scratches 
on the teeth stich as would be caused by an 
abrasive. X-ray examination of the teeth showed 
that the abrasion had not been due to natural 
attrition before the death of the individual. In 
the meantime an -improved method of fluorine 
analysis of greater accuracy had been developed 
by scientists and this was applied to Piltdown 
specimens. The results clearly indicated that 
whereas the Piltdown—I cranium is probably > 
Upper Pleistocene in age the mandible andthe 
teeth are quite modern. In case of Piltdown—II 
also the teeth and the occipital fragment were 
proved to be of recent age. (The jaw, however, ` 
in Piltdown I, was that of an orangutan and not 
of a chimpanzee,—a view first put forward by 
Frasselts in 1927). This conclusion was further - 
supported by the evidence concerning the organic 
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content of the specimens as determined by the 
analysis of thir nitrogen content. Weiner, Oakley 
and Clerk further discovered that the jaw and 
the teeth in both Piltdown I and Piltdown II 
had been artificially stained to match the natur- 
ally colored brain cases. In the jaw the stain was 
quite superficial indeed. The artificial color, 
these scholars held, was due to chromate and 
iron; and Woodward had already given out, 
without suspecting anything, that Dawson had 
dipped the pieces in a solution of bichromate of 
potash in the mistaken idea that this would 
harden them. It was discovered very soon that 
even the flints and fauna, found in the Piltdown 
gravel, were quite fake. Of the eighteen speci- 
mens of fossil mammals, recovered from the 
Piltdown gravel by Dawson and Woodward, ten 
were unquestionably frauds. ‘The fauna found 
in the gravel may now be dismissed as an assort- 
ment of importations from three different sources. 
Even the flints found there were neolithic ones, 
suitably stained and planted in the gravel. Quite 
rightly Oakley, Weiner and Clerk finally declared 


in 1953 that the Piltdown man was an elaborate — 


and carefully prepared hoax (vide Bulletin of 
British Museum, Natural History: Geology. Vol. 
2, page 141, 1953). Microscope, X-ray and 
Chemistry finally ended forty years of debate. 
It is now accepted on all hands that (1) the 
Piltdown I cranium fragments and the Piltdown 
II frontal represent a modern type of human 
brain case which is at most upper (late) Pleis- 
tocene in age, though unusually thick, (2) that 
the Piltdown I mandible and teeth and the 
Piltdown JI teeth are those of a modern anthro- 
poid ape (orangutan), and (3) that the Piltdown 
II occipital is of recent human origin. 

The long delay in detecting the hoax was 
due to three factors. In the first place, there was 
‘initially no reason to suspect the perpetration of 
a fraud. Secondly, methods for conclusively 
determining whether the specimens were actually 
-fossils or faked ones, short of their wholesale 
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destruction were developed only in recent years. 
Thirdly, the ready acceptance of the hoax was 
made possible by the philosophical climate of 
the age: In September 1912, before Dawson had 
announced his discovery, the anatomist Elliot 
Smith expressed: a prevailing point of view when 
he declared that the brain led the way in the 
evolution of man and that modification of other 
parts of the body followed. This theory has now 
been completely rejected and brain has been 
proved to be “the evolutionary laggard” in man’s 


-phylogeny. 


As to the identification of the forgerer and 
his motives, Weiner came to the conclusion after 
a very careful study that it was Dawson himself 
and not Woodward. Dawson was an extremelv 
ambitious man, restless and always eager for new 
and arresting discoveries. He had also a feeling 
that he was being neglected by - the Geological 
Society. So in order to win lasting fame and 
glory he perpetrated this fraud and his old friend 
Woodward became a ready victim to it. 
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INDIAN STUDIES 


IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


By S. P. BISWAS 


Tue first Czech who visited India and brought 
valuable information was Father Karel Prikryl 
(1718-95), a member of the Jesuit Mission. His 
field of activity was Goa. He spent fourteen 
years in India and studied the language and 
culture of the people. Prikryl wrote a book, a 
Latin grammer, “Principia linguae Brahmanicae” 
(The principles of the Brahmanic Tongue) which 
is probably the first grammar of the Konkani 
dialect of Marathi. This work which remained 
a manuscript was of great importance. ‘The manus- 
cript came in the possession of Yosef Dobrovsky, 
(1753-1829) an eminent linguist and expert in 
Slav languages. He realised at once that some 
Sanskrit words, specially the verb forms, are 
strikingly similar to those of slavonic languages. 
So were the terms of family’ relations, viz., 


Sanskrit—bhratr, Czech—bhratr; Sanskrit—mata, ` 


Czech—mati, etc. But being a philologist Dobrov- 
sky’s interest was specially in the similarities 
between the Sanskrit and Slavonic languages. 
The first admirers and ardent students of 
Sanskrit in Czechoslovakia were the . brothers 
Josef and Antonin Jungmann.. Both. of them were 
pioneers in Czech science. From the first volume 
of the first Czech scientific journal called 
‘Krok’, published in Prague in 1821, we find 
that one half of the whole volume is occupied 
by articles dealing with old Indian language and 
literature. Antonin Jungmann published the first 
Czech sketch of Sanskrit grammar in this journal 
and Josef Jungmann wrote an article on Indian 
prosody and metre. In the same journal. Jungmann 
remarked: “Hinduism is - rightly called the 
mother of human race and teacher of all arts”. 
He wrote elsewhere: “Each nation that has led 
Indian trade, ruled, each nation that has lost it, 
has fallen into contempt. India is a foundation 
of Britain’s power now-a-days. Without India, 
Britain will be weakened”. Vaclav Hanka, 
a famous Czech writer published in the journal 
a frée rendering of some episodes from the 
Ramayana, In an introduction he wrote : “Sans- 
krit surpasses all the languages hitherto : known 
by its pleasant sonorousness, by ‘its combination 


slowly developed 


of-consonants with vowels, by its flow and style 
of speech, thoroughness and energy in composi- 
tion as well as by its extraordinary abundance 
both in simple and periphrastic expression.” 


This was, however, only the begininng 


of, 


‘ows 


serious scientific studies in the field of Indian . 


Culture. Linguistic research into the languages 
of India began to develop along with the sudden 
intense interest in Indo-European Comparative 
Philology aroused by the discovery of Sanskrit, 
the classical language of India. For many years 
Sanskrit was taken to be the mother of all Indo- 
European languages. Even when this theory did 
not survive, the interest in this language and its 
literature continued unabated. Indian studies 
into an independent field of 
study in all the different branches. 


The first scholar in this field was August 
Schleicher (1822-69), an outstanding German 
linguist and professor of the Prague University. 
Schleicher translated in Czech as well. His 
“Flood”, a story from the Mahabharata, published 


.in the journal of Czech Museum, 185], is the 


first. and oldest translation from Sanskrit into 
Czech. Although a professor of ' Indo-European 


Comparative Philology, he was primarily inter- 


ested in India. In collaboration with Sohaj, a 
Czech linguist, he translated the story of “Nala 
and -Damayanti”. The first Czech translation of 
a complete Indian work was a rendering of 
“Sakuntala” made by Cenek Vyhnis in 1873. 


Schleicher was followed in the chair of 
comparative linguistics by Alfred Ludwig (1837- 
1912) who became professor in the Prague 
University in 1871. He is best known for his 


German translation of the oldest Indian literary i 


text, Rig-Veda (Prague, 1876-88). Ludwig was 
one of the best experts in ancient Indian writings. 
He wrote also comparative philological works, 
such as “Der Infinitiv in Veda mit einer Syste- 
matik des litauschen und Slawischen Verbs” (The 
Infinitive in Vedic, with the verb system of Lithua- 
nian and the Slav Languages), Published in Prague, 
1871. Ludwig was. a great friend of Max Muller, 


wa! 
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W.D. Whitney and other top-ranking scholars of . 


that time. 

The interest in India and her culture began 
to grow more and more. Although there was no 
special journal at that time devoted to oriental 
studies, a large number of articles on Indian 
life and culture appeared every year in various 
places. 

The teachings of ancient Brahmanical sages 
caught the attention of Frantisek Cupr who 
published a vast collection of Vedic literature 
(translated from German) in his ‘Teachings of 
ancient India’: (Prague, 1876) in four volumes. 
An immense interest in Indian religion and 
philosophy resulted in many translations. Upto 
now there are not less than five translations of 
the: Bhagavadgita in Czech. The sixth translation 
is going to be made from the original. 


Indian studies were not restricted in the 
sphere of literature only. A Czech, Ottoka Feist- 
mantel, who had been nearly ten years (1875- 
-1883) employed in the Palaeontological Depart- 
ment of the Geological Institute in Calcutta, was 
a good expert in Indian Geology. He enriched 
the collection of the National Museum in Prague 
with many rare specimens of India’s mineral 
wealth. Another Czech Palaeontologist, Ferdinand 
Stolicka’ (1834-1874), had won great fame by 
exploring unknown reserves of coal on the 
Indian subcontinent and in Central Asia. The 
attempt at deciphering of Proto-Indian script 


from the Indus Valley by Prof.,Bedrich Hrozny _ 


(1879-1952), the picture of Shri Ramakrishna 
by Frantisek Drovak (1862-1927), are only 
some of the instances of interest in India. 


The wave of enthusiasm about India was 
never found falling. Ludwig had two outstand- 
ing pupils. One of them, Josef Zubaty (1855- 
1931), was best known as a comparative philo- 
logist. We find among his writings many valuable 
contributions to Sanskrit philology and to the 
history of vedic literature and classical Indian 
¥epic and dramatic literature. He was the trans- 
lator of ‘Malavikagnimitram’ and ‘Meghadutam’ 
(this in collaboration _ with poet ` Yaromir 
Borecky). The second one, Moritz Winternitz 
(1863-1937), a professor of indology at the 
German University, Prague, needs certainly -no 
introduction. He studied the whole of ancient 
and medieval Indian literature and after many 
years of careful preparation published his three- 


‘comparative linguistics). 
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volume “History of Indian Literature” in Leipzig 
(1905-22). The first two volumes appeared in 
English in Calcutta. This great work, which is 
still supreme today, presents a broad picture of 
the literature of India from the oldest texts on- 
wards. Moritz Winternitz made important studies 


- in Indian ethnography and took active part in 


building up Indian studies- in India itself. 
Winternitz visited India and gained a very great 
reputation for his scholarly work and his 
lecturés. 

Otto Stein, his able and promising pupil, 
was a dignified successor of his noble teacher. 
Unfortunately he. died too soon (1942) ina 
Nazi concentration camp. With him the German 
indology in Prague ceased to” exist and was 
never brought to life again. The Indological 
Seminar of the German University had been 
closed by the Nazis and after the Second World 
War its entire property which survived the 
German censorship was transferred to the Indo- 
logical Seminar of the Charles University. 

At the Czech University Zubaty was 
succeeded by Vincenc Lesny (1882-1953), the 
first professor of “pure” indology (without 
The works of Lesny 
were concentrated: on several distinctive spheres. 
His earlier research was devoted to Prakrit 
philology and Hindi, whereas later on he in- 


- clined more and more to the problems of Avestan 


studies, Pali Buddhism and the Bengali language 
and literature. During his visit to India (1922- 
23, 1927-28) he stayed with Poet Tagore and 
lectured at the University of Santiniketan. As a 
result of his visit he wrote three books on India: 
‘India and Indians’, ‘The Spirit of India’, and 
‘India Today’, which helped to bring India and her 
cultural traditions nearer to the people of 
Czechoslovakia. In,1937 he published an impor- 
tant book on Tagore, which was translated into 
English too. This publication testifies to his deep 
knowledge and understanding of the great poet, 
who himself expressed his admiration for Lesny’s 
achievement. Lesny published many translations 
from Indian literature, specially from the works 
of Tagore. He is the founder of the school of 
Modern Oriental Languages in Prague and of the 
Indian Society. oa , 
It is interesting to note that the first con- 
tact with Buddhism was established in Czechoslo- 
vakia by two of the Breatest poets of the 19th 
century, Yaroslav Vrchlicky and Yulius Zeyer. 
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Vrchlicky (1853-1913) came to know a 


westernised form of Buddhism during his so- 
journ in Paris. He was at once enraptured by its 
charm through the eyes of a cosmopolitan en- 
thusiast and he did not hesitate to use all his 
vivid imagination and penetrating insight to 
draw quite a number of impressive themes for 
his poems from the rich store of Buddhist 
legends and fables. The fervour of this new 
teaching radiates from such poems such as: “The 
Mendicant of the Buddha”, “Asokamala”, “Com- 
passion”, and “A prayer to the Buddha”. 

The other contemporary was Yulius Zeyer 
(1841-1901), a,dreamy visionary and an ardent 
herald of high human aspirations. He took deep 
interest in Buddhism. The ideals of Buddhism 
meant for him the purest aims of humankind worth 
striving for, although he understood them in his 
own poetical way. Zeyer’s rendering of the story 
of Kunala (Kunala’s eyes) aroused a tremen- 
dous wave of keen interest among his numerous 
readers and it soon became so popular that the 
chief of the Prague opera and a famous com- 
poser Otokar Ostrei] composed an opera of the 
same name according to a libretto (written by 
Karel Masela) based on Zeyer’s works. Besides 
this Zeyer wrote many other works with Buddhis- 
tic themes. His poems “Courtesan” and “Buddha 
before Birth” are both based on two well-known 
Jataka stories. 

For many years oriental studies were cen- 
tred in Charles University in Prague. But an im- 
portant place in research work is now “occupied 
by the Oriental Institute of Academy of Sciences 
in Prague. This Institute was founded in 1922, 
and is now a centre of research work for oriental- 
ists in Czechoslovakia. The two journals at the 
. disposal of Czech oriental scholars are, Archiv 
Orientalni (Oriental Archives) a quarterly, and 
the more popular Novy Orient (New Orient) a 
monthly. In addition there is the English journal 
‘New Orient. ` =x 

It may be of interest to mention the names 
of some of the present day Indologists in Czecho- 
slovakia and their field of activities :— 

- In the Oriental Institute Dusan Zbavitel 
(1925), author of the first text-book of. Bengali, 
works in the field of Bengali literature, particu- 
larly in the analysis of the work of Tagore and 
folk epics. He has translated a great deal from 
Bengali. Kamil Zvelebil (1927) studies Dravidian 
Philology, particularly Tamil syntax and trans- 
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lates extracts from classical and modern Tamil 
literature. Erich Harold (1928) studies the oldest 
Indian literary texts, the Vedic songs, analysing 
the way in which they reflect the structure. of 
Vedic society, especially the family. The interest 
of Vilem Gampert (1902), a disciple of Prof. 
Moriz Winternitz, lies in the legal-religious lite- 
rature of ancient India. 

In ‘the Charles University Vincena Porizka 


- (1905) is the first Czechoslovak specialist in 


Hindi. He has published several articles on 
Hindi historical grammar and a contribution to 
the study of the Bhagavadgita. ‘Ivo Fiser (1929), 
specializes ini Pali and Sanskrit languages and is 
an expert on Buddhism. 


It is not possible to publish here a complete 
Indian bibliography in Czechoslovakia. Only some 
of the important translations and publications 
about India can be mentioned. In 1851, Schleicher 
in collaboration with F. Sohaj published their 
version of the well-known story of “King Nala 
and Princess Damayanti” from the Mahabharata. 
Following Schleicher’s work an increasing stream 
of translations from the Sanskrit appeared. They 
include poems, fairy tales and plays. We find 


-here Fris’s translation of a ‘selection of ancient 


Vedic hymns, Janiceks’ selection, from the Upani- 
shads, five different versions of the Bhagavad- 
gita and a remarkable attempt by Fris to present 
the whole of the Ramayana in a shortened metrical 
version. Kalidasa’s Sakuntala was translated 
from the original in 1873, by Cenek Vyhnis and 
again in 1944, by the poet Hrubin. His play 
“Malavika and Agnimitra” was translated into 
Czech in 1893, by Zubaty and Borecky. They also 
translated Kalidasa’s Meghadutam. ‘The first Czech 


translation from Pali was Lesny’s version of the ` 
maxims - 


collection of - Buddhist 
“Dhammapada”. 

The most translated writer has been Tagore. 
The first versions of his poems, which date from 
1914, were based on the English editions, but 
the later versions (the works of Lesny and Zbavi- 
tel) were direct translations from the 


philosophical 


original. Over twenty of Tagore’s books have 
appeared in Czech. An extensive four-volume 
selection of Tagore’s work is now being pub- 


lished under the editorship of Dusan Zbavitel. 
The. first two volumes containing poems, dramas 
and two novels have already come out. In this 
connection it-is of interest to know that the 
Tagore Centenary will be officially observed in 


Bengali $ 
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Czechoslovakia in 196]. Preparations are already 
afoot. 

Besides the works of Tagore, several other 
translations from Bengali literature have ‘appeared. 
They are mostly the works of Dusan Zbavitel. A 
very important work of Zbavitel is his transla- 
tion of a selection. of East Bengal folk ballads. 
He is at present in East Bengal on a research on 
folk epics. Hindi literature is not yet very well 
represented. The only translation is Premchand’s 
novel “The Sacrifice” by O. Seeks) From the 
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classical Tamil lyrics and literature translations 
have been done by Kamil Zvelebil. Works of 
modern Indian authors, Mulk Raj Anand and 
Bhabani Bhattacharya have already been trans- 
lated. 

The latest books on India in Czech language 
are (i) The Country of Sacred Rivers by Fiser 


“and Zvelebil, (ii) India from Near by Herold and 


Zbavitel and Zvelebil. The authors are all Indolo- 
gists and had been to India at least once. 
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. WONDERS OF THE MINERAL KINGDOM : 


SOME STRANGE 


STONES . 


By MANINDRA NATH DAS ~ 


In this world of ours, there are many 
strange animals and plants. 
kingdom are found various kinds of wonder- 
ful rocks and stones. If we observe the 
strange properties of these minerals, our 
astonishment and admiration know no 
bounds. Let us describe in brief some of 
these strange stones. 

First of all, let us take the case of calcite 
which is nothing but crystalline chalk. It 
may be transparent, colourless, yellow, red, 
blue or brown. It is chemically composed 
of calcium carbonate: Occurrence:—Iceland, 
England, France, Germany, Italy, America 
and Rajasthan in India. 
a scientist named Bertholin first noticed that 
calcite is highly double-refracting. If you 
see a line through this stone, the same line 
will appear double, or if you place this 
crystal on a point, two points’ will be seen. 
In this position, if you rotafe the stone, one 
point will be found to revolve round the 
other. The famous American Minétralogist 
Edward Dana says, if some calcite crystals 


are heated or placed in sunlight for some. 


time, they exhibit the phenomenon of phos- 
phorescence or luminosity in the dark. These 
ferystals are used in polarizing instruments. 
If calcite is firmly pressed, electricity is 
generated in the stone. r 

It may seem incredible, but there are 
certain stones which can float in water. 
These stones are very porous and conse- 
quently much aeratéd, therefore, they can 
displace comparatively more water. Pumice 


In the mineral: 


In the year -1669, . 


af it is brought jn the dark, 


is of this class of igneous rock. It is a kind 
of volcanic glass. Pumice is generally used 
as a polishing agent and also as.an abrasive. 
It is found in Lippary Islands near Italy and 
also in other volcanic regions. There is yet 
another kind of stone which floats on water 
—it is a variety of opal named float-stone 
and found in France. Both pumice and 
float-stone contain a large amount of silica. 
Itacollumite is a kind of sand-stone. When 
in thin plates it is quite flexible. It is com- 
posed of sand and mica particles. Flexible 
sand-stone is mined in the Punjab but sold 
by travelling vendors of Uttar Pradesh. 


Fluorspar has many peculiar properties. 
If it is viewed in reflected light its colour ~ 
will appear bluish. Prof. Stokes first observ- 
ed this phenomenon and named it fluores- 
cence. When fluorspar is heated in the 
dark, it begins to emit a greenish light. It 
has some power of absorbing light. After 
exposing it to:the sun’s rays for some time, 
it will show 
feeble but perceptible luminosity. This 
stone is more or less transparent to heat 
rays, i.e., heat waves can easily pass through 
it. Chemically it is calcium fluoride. It is 
found in many.colours—transparent, white, 
blue, ‘green, red, yellow. Occurrence :—- 
England, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and 
America. It is chiefly used in steel and glass 
industries and in enamelling. Fluorspar is 
electrified when expossed to the direct rays 
of the sun. 

Everybody has seen rock salt which is 
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widely distributed in nature. It is also 
perfectly transparent to heat waves. A 


variety of crystalline rock salt called halite 
sometimes contains a drop of water inside it 
just like a spirit level. To the chemists rock 
salt is nothing but sodium chloride. Alabas- 
ter is an ornamental stone. It is a translu- 
cent variety of gypsum or calcium sulphate. 
` It is more or less opaque to heat rays, so is 
alum which is familiar to everybody. 
Alabaster is found in Italy, Great Britain, 
Colorado and other countries. Miniature 
boxes, statuettes, and lamp shades are carv- 
ed out from this stone. 
Now we shall deal with a mysterious 
mineral. It is known as Pitchblende. 
Pitchblende is.black or dark brown in colour. 
This substance is highly radio-active. Prof. 
Becquerel, in 1896, discovered the effect of 
radio-activity upon a/photographic plate. 
If a piece of pitchblende is placed on a 
photographic film and kept in darkness the 
film is chemically affected. This photo- 
chemical change is caused by radiations 
issuing from the stone. Uranium, radium 
and lead are found in various proportions in 
pitchblende. Pitchblende emits three kinds 
of rays—alpha rays or positive helium atoms, 
beta rays or electrons and gamma rays or 
electro-magnetic waves which are smaller 
than X-ray waves. In the year 1898, Madam 
Curie extracted a little quantity of radium 
from a large amount of pitchblende. About 
50 milligrammes of radium can be recovered 
from a ton of pitchblende. So far as radio- 
activity is concerned radium is certainly 
much more powerful than pitchblende. Due 
to radio-active disintegration radium is pro- 
duced from uranium and lead is formed from 
radium. In about 1600 years half of radium 
is converted into lead. Some scientists cal- 
culate the age of the earth from the amount 
of lead present in radio-active minerals. 
Everyone knows the beneficial effects of 
radium in the treatment of early cases of 
cancer. Radium is self-luminous in the dark. 
It is slightly warmer than surrounding 
objects. If radium is placed on the skin for 
any length of time the latter is severely 
burnt. Luminous -point is prepared by mix- 
ing a trace of radium salt with the sulphide 
of barium or zine. Pitchblende is found in 
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England, Norway, Germany, Russia, America, 
Africa and in India—at Gaya, Rajasthan and 
Madras State. Radio-active minerals are 
absolutely essential for the making of 
atomic bombs. 

Many of us have tried to make. non- 
inflammable cloth during our boyhood 
after reading some juvenile books on magic. ; 
Now-a-days such fireproof cloths are easily 
manufactured. There is a mineral known 
as asbestos. This: substance is composed 
of fibrous material like jute and for this 
reason it is called rocky wool or mountain 
wool in some localities. Its fibres are 
practically incombustible. The very word 
asbestos means non-inflammable. By work- 
ing together asbestos fibres, fire-resistant 
threads, cloths and ropes are prepared. 
These fire-proof cloths and ropes are much 
used where there is any danger from fire.’ 
By pressing together asbestos fibres fire 
and acid resisting boards are manufactured. 
By mixing cement with asbestos a first 
class inexpensive roofing material is obtain- 
ed. Asbestos is mainly composed of mag- 
nesium silicate. Its colour varies from white 
to green or brown. It occurs in Canada, 
France, South Africa and India. 

That artificial steel magnets attract: 
pieces of iron very strongly is known to 
all. A kind of natural stone possesses this 
power although somewhat feebly. It is 
known as magnetite or load-stone. Many 
people think that it was first found in 
Magnesia in Asia Minor, whence this name, 
On the other hand, Pliny says, its discovery 
was due to .a shepherd named Magnus. 
When he went out with his herd to the 
grazing ground the iron of his staff and the 
nails of his boots mysteriously stuck to the 
ground. After much searching the pre- 
sence of magnetic stone was discovered. 
Whatever may be the history, it is certain 
that magnetite is a natural magnet and it 
can attract small pieces of iron. Magnetite 
has obtained this power from the inheren® 
magnetism of our earth. When a piece of 
loadstone is hung by a thread so that it 
can swing freely then it always points 
north and south. Hence, its another name 
is leading stone. Load-stone is composed of 
iron 72% and oxygen 28%. It is black in 
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- colour. Sometimes beautiful crystals of 
octahedron magnetic iron are found in 
nature. Natural magnets are abundantly 
found in Norway, Sweden, Siberia as well 
as in the U.S.A. and Queensland in 
Australia. 


Some minerals possess the peculiar 
property of absorbing and re-emitting light. 
This phenomenon is called phosphorescence. 
The phosphorescence of calcite and fluorspar 
has been already mentioned. Besides these, 
Zine-blende, Kunzite, Willemite and most 
of the diamonds possess this power. These 
stones, after exposure to-direct sunlight or 
electric light, begin to glow when brought 
in the dark. Zinc-blende is a compound of 
zine and sulphur, it is generally black or 
brown in colour. It is mined in Europe, 

‘America and India. Zine-blende shows 
some luminosity ‘even when scratched. 
The violet-coloured stone kunzite is found 
in Madagascar and California. It is a 
silicate of lithium and aluminium. It shows 
orange-coloured phosphorescence when ex- 
posed to X-rays or ultra-violet rays in the 
dark. It is sometimes used as a gem. 
Willemite is a compound of zine and silica. 
Its colour is greenish yellow. It occurs in 
natural state in Middle Europe, Africa and 
the U.S.A. Willeniite too glows in the dark- 
ness after exposure to X-rays. 


Now let us take up some interesting 
gemstones. We should begin with diamond 
which is the most valuable of all the gems. 


The lustre and iridescence of a brilliant cut- 


diamond have attracted and fascinated 
mankind from the earliest times. Probably 
Hindus were ,the first people to recognize 
and use diamond as a gemstone. ` Diamond 
is the hardest substance known. It can 
scratch every stone without being scratched. 
Diamond is found in many colours—white, 
blue, red, yellow and brown. It is the 
purest form of, crystalline carbon and its 
f refractive index or light-bending power is 
2.42. South Africa supplies about 95% of 
world’s diamonds, then comes Brazil, Borneo, 
India and Australia. 
out of place here if we say something of 
gold. Generally gold is found associated 
with quartz. Gold particles are separated 
from quartz crystals by different physical 
10 i 
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and chemical processes. Gold is bright and 
yellow like the sun, ancient alchemists used 
to call it sol or the sun, and it is practically 
not tarnishable under ~ ordinary circum- 
.stances. For this reason, it is so much ir 
demand: and considered so valuable. Gold is 
about-nineteen times heavier than an equal 
volume of water. It is very much ductile and 
malleable. A piece of gold can be hammered 
into a thin leaf of about 1{300,000 inch in 
thickness. Probably gold was the first metal 
discovered, by: prehistoric man. Gold orna- 
ments have been found at Mohenjodaro 
which are at least five thousand years old. 
South Africa, Russia, America, Australia 
and South India are the leading gold produ- 
cing regions. 

Chryso-beryl is a kind of stone which 
when cut:in a rounded form will show'a white 
moving line like the pupil of a cat’s eye. It 
is generally found in yellow, green and brown 
colour. It is an ‘oxide of beryllium and 
aluminium and is found in Ceylon, China, 
Brazil and Ural Mountains. There is yet 
another kind of chrysoberyl which is known 
as Alexandrite. Its colour is so variable that 
it looks green in daylight and red in any kind 
of artificial light. Both ruby and sapphire 
are corundum and both are mainly compos- 
ed of aluminium oxide. Some rubies and 
certain sapphires show asterism when cut 
in a rounded form. That is, a six-rayed star 
is seen on the back. These beautiful gems 
are popularly called star rubies and star 
sapphires. Ruby and sapphire are cheifly 
found in Ceylon, Burma and Siam. 


Tourmaline is found in Ceylon, Africa 
and Brazil. It comes in many colours, e.g., 
white, red,.blue, green, yellow, cat’s eye, ete. 
It is composed of complex borosilicates. If 
a piece of tourmaline is heated or rubbed it 
becomes strongly electrified. It possesses 
‘the peculiar power of polarizing light. If 
you hold two pieces of tourmaline in a 
parallel position, light passes through them 
very easily, but if they are held crosswise, 
no light can traverse and both the stones 
seem darkened. 


According to the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary, the word opal is derived from 
Sanskrit Upal. Its main constituents are 


water and silica. A good opal shows beauti- 
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ful play of rainbow colours. Opal is mined 
in Australia, Mexico and Hungary: There 
is yet another kind of coloured stone, it is 
labradorite. It is mainly found in Labrador 
and hence the name. Chemically. sodium- 
aluminium-silicate, it is greyish but irides- 
cent. 

Meteorites, are interesting objects þe- 
cause they come from inter-planetary space. 
There are three varieties of meteorites— 


iron-nickel or metallic meteorites, stony 
7% 
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20; 


meteorites and intermediary types. Gener- 
ally black or brown in colour, ‘meteorites 
vary in weight from a few grains to 50 or 
70 tons. 

When lightning strikes any sandy 
ground it occasionally fuses together loose 
sand grains in curious tube-like structures 
just like branching plant ‘roots. 
markable tubes are known as fulgurites. 

In this short article we could only des- 
cribe a few of the most interesting minerals. 
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THE INDIAN NUMISMATIC CHRONICLE: 
Vol. I, Parts I and II, Patna, 1960. Price Rs. 5/-. 


The scientific study of Indian coins on the 
lines of that undertaken for the investigation of 
Graeco-Roman and mediaeval as well as modern 
European coinage was initiated by a number of 
Western scholars a century or more ago. ‘This 
has had the happy result of enriching our know- 
ledge of almost every branch’ of our ancient and 
mediaeval and even modern-history. The re- 
searches of scholars in this field have appeared in 
such highly specialised journals as the Numis- 
matic Chronicle as well as in the Numismatic Sup- 
plements of our foremost Oriental Journals in this 
country. The efforts of Indian scholars who have 
been joining in increasing numbers in this parti- 
cular branch of study culminated in the founda- 
tion of the Numismatic Society of India with its 
well-known Journal in 1913. The present Journal 
started under the able editorship of that veteran 


numismatist Sri S. V. Sohoni is`a fresh evidence 
of the zeal of our specialists. The majority of the 
articles are from the pen of the editor himself and 


‘they seek to throw fresh light on such points as 


the significance of the horseman and the Kartti- 
keya types as well as representations of the lion- 
throne and the lotus, on Gupta coins. ‘The author’s 
interpretations are based not only upon his deep 
and erudite study of the numismatic material, 
but also upon extensive referénces to the rele- 
vant branches of Sanskrit literature. An interest- 
ing digression illustrated with quotations of ex- 
tracts from the relevant State records relates to 


the issues of Indo-French coins with the figure’ 


of Vishnu on the obverse and the crescent on the 
reverse. In another article Dr. V. S. Agrawala dis- 
cusses the interpretation of a difficult numis- 
matic term in a text of Vasistha-Dharmasutra. A 
fresh article by Sri S. A. Shere seeks to identify 
the mint name Dar-ur-Islam on certain Khilji and 
‘Tughluq coins. Under the head Miscellanea the 
indefatigable editor discusses the identity of the 
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city-goddess on a Taxilan coin and brings to light 
a number of newly-discovered antiquities from 
sites in Bihar. 

‘The present issue of the Journal is illustrated 
with appropriate drawings and plates and is in- 
troduced with messages from the President of 

_ India and the Chief Minister of Bihar. We wish 
* this venture a happy future. 


Upendranath Ghoshal 
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THE INDIAN. AWAKENING AND 
BENGAL: By Nemai Sadhan Bose, M.A. 
(Cal.), Ph.D. (Lond.). Published by Firma 
K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 6-1-A, Bancharam 
Akrur Lane, Calcutta-12. Pp. 260 Popular 
edition. Price Rs. 10|-. 


The nineteenth century is a glorious 
period in the history of the civilised world. 
India, though a dependent country at the 
“time, shared the glories of the period to a 
large extent. Many Indian leaders of thought 
‘and action, who had imbibed the progressive 
ideas and ideals of the West, tried their 
level best to serve their motherland accord- 
ing to the new light and education. It is no 
exaggeration to say that Bengal was the 
venue of the new activities and it was from 
here that the wave of new thoughts and 
ideas reached the distant corners of the 

¢country. It is, therefore, meet that the 
author has laid special emphasis on the 
contribution of Bengal to the Indian 
awakening, popularly called Indian Renais- 
sance, in the book under review. 

This book contains nine principal chap- 
ters, mere mention of which will at once 
give the reader an idea of its nature and 
contents. These chapters are: (i) The Back- 
ground, (ii) Raja Rammohun Roy, (ii) 
Conservative Reaction :, Young Bengal, (iv) 
Growth of Western Education: Foundation 
of the Universities, (v) Religious Move- 
ments: The Christian Missionaries : Brahmo 
Samaj: Hindu Awakening, (vi) Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda, (vii) So- 
cial Reform Movements: Iswarchandra 
Vidyasagar, (viii) Growth of Political Cons- 
cfousness: The National Movement, (ix) 
The Renaissance and Literature. There are 
also four useful appendices, viz., (a) some 
important public organisations of the nine- 
teenth century, (b) some important Bengali 
newspapers and journals of the nineteenth 
century, (ce) Bibliography and (d) Index. 

In these chapters the author has given 
a rapid survey of the progressive move- 
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ments initiated and conducted by our 
leaders, headed by Raja Rammohun Roy 
and ended with Swami Vivekananda. This 
has practically covered the whole nineteenth 
century. Men generally forget their imme- 
diate past, or do not very much care to 
remember it. The nineteenth century or 
at least its earlier half had hitherto re- 
mained shrowded in darkness due to want 
of proper and accurate information. But 
the researches conducted by serious scholars 
have recently unravelled many things and 
removed doubts on many others. These have 
made it possible for us to make a proper 
estimate of the period so that the activities 
of our forefathers in different spheres of 
life, such as, politics, economics, education, 
social and religious reform, literature, etc., 
may be, properly assessed. Any treatise 
written on Indian Awakening and Bengal’s 
role played in it should be based upon the 
latest findings and researches in this behalf. 
We are glad to note that the author has 
utilised them to some-extent in this volume. 
From a careful perusal, however, of some 
earlier chapters a few discrepancies have 
come to our notice. One should avoid hasty 
generalisations and rash conclusions while 
dealing with such an ‘important subject. 
In the first chapter (pp. 6-7) occurs: 
“Flattery, conceit and treachery were 


some of the most common vices among the 
rich. Honesty and truthfulness could hardly 
be found among the people. Corruption of 
justice and malpractices in the Law Courts 
had helped the growth of the notion that 
false evidence was the main thing required 
to win a case or to prove a point... .” 

This might have been true in case of 
some people of certain sections or groups, 
and again those particularly living in large 
towns and cities. Let us see what Raja 
Rammohun Roy writes about the moral 
condition of his countrymen : 


“From a careful survey and observation 
of the people and inhabitants of various parts 
of the country and in every condition of life, 
T am of opinion that the peasants or villagers 
who reside at a distance from large towns 
and head stations and courts of law are as, 
innocent, temperate and moral in their,con- 
duct as the people of any country whatso- 
evr: and the farther I proceed towards the 
North and West, the greater the honesty, 
simplicity and independence of character 
I meet with.” (The English works of Raja 
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Rammohun Roy., The Panini Office, 1906, is a painstaking study of a rather technical nature. 


p. 296.) 

The author has again fallen in confusion 
while discussing the merits of the Gaudiya 
Samaj, the first Indian literary society of its 
kind ever established in Calcutta. Had he 
probed deeply into the subject he need not 
have been ‘surprised’ at the inclusion of 
such followers of Ramriohyn Roy as 
Prasanna Kumar _Tagore. Dwarkanath 
Tagore and Tarachand Chakravarty. Though 
the Samaj was purely.a literary body still it 
served as the meeting ground of the eminent 
Bengalees of the day irrespective of caste 
or creed, who joined hands to combat the 
onslaughts of the Christian Missionaries and 
refute their vilifications against Hinduism 
and the Hindu Society. This Samaj was the 
forerurmer of similar other combinations of 
the conservatives and the progressives later 
on. The author has done well to give a 
short factual account of this Samaj in 
Appendix entitled “some public organisations 
of the Nineteenth Century”. 


In spite of some drawbacks the book 
will certainly dispel doubts of our imme- 
diate neighbours as, regards the pioneering 
activities of the educated Bengal in those 
‘days for ‘Indian Awakening’. We commend 
the book for attentive perusal to the English- 
speaking public. 

Jogesh Chandra Bagal . 

SIMILES IN MANUSMRITI: By Dr. M. D. 
Paradkar, M.A., Ph.D., Bhaw Daji Prizeman, 
Head of the Department of Sanskrit, K. J. 
Somaiya Callege, Ghatkopar, Bombay. Motilal 
E Delhi, Patna, Varanasi. - Price. 

s. 6/-. : 


Literary grace is not the monopoly of only 
poetic works aimed at giving pleasure to the 
reader, particularly in Sanskrit literature. It is 
not infrequently met with in, avowedly non-poetic 
Sanskrit works pertaining to different branches 
of knowledge. One occasionally comes across ex- 
quisite poetic expressions in purely technical and 
abstruse Sanskrit works dealing with such subjects 
as philosophy, astrology and medicine. It is grati- 
fying to note that this special feature of Sanskrit 
literature has attracted the attention of a number 
of scholars who are’ making special studies on it. 
. We have before us a portion of the studies of one 
of these’ scholars in bookform covering the well- 
` known, ancient treatise of Manu on social and reli- 
gious rules and regulations. ‘The book is divided 
into four chapters which analyse from different 
angles the figures of speech found in the work, It 


- ALLTED PROBLEMS: By 


No attempt, however, has been made to focus the 
attention of thé reader on really poetic elements, 
if any. As matters stand, figures of speech pre- ` 
sented here generally Tack their most essential 
characteristic: poetic charm. We hope the 
learned author will bear this fact in mind in his - 
future studies on similar lines dealing with the # 
works of Sankaracharya on which, I understand, 
he has set his hand. 
Chintaharan Chakravarti 


THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION AND SOME 
Dr. Sampurnanand. 
Prakashan Shakha, Information Department, 
Uttar Pradesh. Pp. 85. Price. Rs. 8/-. 


Dr. Sampurnanand, the erstwhile. Chief 
Minister of Uttar Pradesh is a teacher and he 
has carefully examined the various problems con~ 
nected with education with a teacher’s insight. 
The book under review is a collection of some of * 
his published articles and speeches written and- 
delivered on ceremonial occasions. 7 


‘The book comprises a dozen of articles. The 
author has made honest attempts to define the 
duties of an educationist, those of a scientist and 
of the administration on whom rests the onerous 
task of fostering a healthy growth in education. 
The articles entitled “True purpose of education’, 
‘New outlook in education’, ‘An important ques- ç 
tion’, and ‘Art and Artists’ deserve special men- ` 
tion and careful attention from the readers. The 
aim of educatiofi is to build up the personality of 
man. An individual must aspire to be a person. 
A person, worth the name, may be considered to 
have realised at least some of the inner potentia- 
lities latent in him. Education must help ‘us in 
this direction. As flowers blossom forth in favour- 
able surroundings, so man thrives and makes 
patent what was latent in him through a proper 
schooling. ‘The craze for goldrush should not 
smother the vision of the educationists. They must 
live for an ideal only to be transmitted to their 
pupils in a calm and quiet atmosphere, In an 
age infested with a sociological crisis in educa- 


‘tion, we must uphold the traditional values. Tea- 


chers must be respected and honoured and this 
will engender self-confidence in them. This sel¥- 
confidence in teachers will be reflected amongst 
the taught and this confidence in themselves will- 
make the pupils sturdy soldiers of life. 


The views of the author are more or less 
traditional in character and ` they lack the re- 
freshing touch of modern theories on education. 
Moreover, the views have not been laboriously - 
established through a process of ratiocination. 





BOOK- REVIEWS 


They have been sought to be delivered in the 
form of a message which seems unconvincing to 
the critical reader. They will not inspire confi- 
dence in people who care for critical analysis. 

However, the book has some redeeming fea- 
tures. ‘The style is simple and more suited to the 
laymen than to the experts. As such, readers in 
general will read the book with profit. 

The printing and get up of the book deserve 
a word of praise. 


Sudhir Kumar Nandi 
SEARCHLIGHT ON COUNCIL DEBATES: 
(Speeches of Sir A. L. Mudaliar in the Madras 
Legislative Council). Orient Longmans Private 
Ltd., Calcutta-13. 1960. Pp. 492. Price Rs. 15/-. 


This is a collection of the speeches made by 
Dr. A. Lakshmanswami.Mudaliar in the Mddras 
Legislative Council between 1946 and 1958. Dr. 
Lakshmanswami, like his twin brother Dr. Rama- 
swami Mudaliar requires:no introduction to the 
Indian public. Besides being the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Madras University for over 18 years now, Dr. 
Lakshmanswami is also the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition in the Legislative Council in Madras. In 
this year’s session of the World Health Organiza- 
tion held in New Delhi, he was elected President 
of the Conference. Whether one agrees with them 
in toto or not, the views of a person of such a 
great standing deserve full attention, particularly, 
because of their quality of being unambiguous 
and fearless. Speeches often do not bear a printed 
form. Although it cannot be said that all the 
speeches included in this volume pass this test, 
most of them do so by all means and would cer- 
tainly reward a patient reader. The index at the 
end of the book is an additional qualification of 
this volume, since far too many books of this 
> nature appear without anything such as an index. 

Subhash Chandra Sarker 

TASKS FOR TOMORROW: By Prof. Dev. 

‘Published by Anand Book House, 6/44, Ajmal 


Khan Road, New Delhi-5. Pages 146. Price. 


Rs. 3°76. 


‘The book contains essays dealing with recent 
changes and problems related to the task of re- 
construction. It is divided into two parts—‘Back 
Drop’-—-a general understanding of the dynamic 
nature of our civilizatign and—‘Focus on High 
Spots’—issues such as education, population, com- 
munal dynamics, prospects of democracy in Asia, 
Indian socialist thought and reconstruction of 
Indian polity. The essays are stimulating to the 
general readers and will be useful to the candi- 
dates preparing for higher competitive examina- 
tions. A. B. Dutta 
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BHARATA-KOSA: Published by Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad, Calcutia-6. Pp. 16. 


The Bangiya Sahitya Parishad has been ren- 
dering great service to the nation by bringing out 
series of notable contributions to Bengali litera- 
ture. Recently an encyclopaedia, ‘Bharata-Kosa’ is 
being published under the auspices of the Sahitya 
Parishad. An Editorial Board has been formed 
with Dr. S. K. De, the noted Orientalist, in the 


Chair. 


The present brochure is primarily meant for 
securing opinions from scholars about the frame 
of the work. The scheme drawn up is compre- 
hensive and authoritative. The present text con- 
tains a distinguished sét of essays from the pen 
of specialists on respective subjects. Dr. R. C. 
Mazumdar’s article on Buddhism contains a short 
discussion on the genesis and expansion of 
Buddhist Sanghas in the Far-Kast. Dr. Bhaba-. 
tosh Datta discusses different aspects of Indian 
currency. Prof. Nirmal Basu’s article on cultural 
anthropology is illuminating and thought-provok- 
ing. The articles are adequately representative of 
different aspects of Indian cultural life. The suc- 
cess of such undertaking depends on the aid 
of the Government and we have been told 
that the Government of West Bengal and the Cen- 
tral Government have assured generous grants 
towards the cost of its publication. The Kosa when 
published will be acclaimed as a remarkable con- 
tribution to the cultural life of Bengal. 


Gopika Mohan Bhattacharya 
l HINDI 
‘DANDA AUR DAYA: By Nirmala Parlikar. 


Translated from Shri G. J. Patel’s version o 
Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables. Published by Guja- 
rat Vidyapith, Ahmedabad-14. April, 1960. 
Price 50 nP. ` 


The story of the Bishop and his candlesticks 
which begins Jean Valjean’s account in Victor 
Hugo’s famous novel Les Miserables was the basis 
of a pamphlet prepared by Shri G. J. Patel for 
the series Vinay-vachan-mala. Shrimati Parlikar 
made out its Hindi translation in the monthly 
Navajivan, and that is now offered in a bookform. 

‘The simple language and presentation should 
be enjoyed with profit by those for whom it 1s 
intended, 


_ P.R. Sen 


Indian Periodicals 


A Plea for an Art Gallery 


The Autumn Annual, Volume I, which 
had been published in December, 1960, by 
the Presidency College Alumni Association, 


Calcutta, contains valuable articles by some. 


of the distinguished scholars, scientists, art- 
critics ete, of Bengal. Professor O. C. 
Gangoly, who has, for the past few years, 


been making earnest and ceaseless efforts. 


to introduce the Fine Arts as a subject in our 
curricula of studies has contributed a short 
but thought-provoking article under the cap- 
tion, A plea for an Art Gallery, from which 
a few passages are quoted below : 

The die-hards of literature have been 
very reluctant to accede to my demand on 
behalf of the graphic arts for a respectable 
place in our educational programmes, for 
regarding and accepting the Fine Arts—as 
one of the highest and most essential factors, 
as the most liberalizing of the liberal studies, 
all the more valuable because of its remote- 
ness from the practical,—of prime import- 
ance for its broadening effect on the mind 
and its refining influence on character, and 
as one of the instruments of training of the 
finest sensibilities of human emotion,—of 
cqual importance as its somewhat pamper- 
ed and overfed rival—Literature. Some- 
what snugly armoured by a cultivated pre- 
judice and ignorance, the gods of literature 
have refused to subscribe to the principle 
that the Arts of Forms stand for a mode of 
human expression of equal 
the Arts of Letters, —they fail to realize 
that the graphic arts represent the highest 
expression of a race, or an individual, be- 
vause they embody their highest ideals, 
their noblest aspirations, in a manner in 
which the Arts of Letters are incapable of 
expressing. Indeed, it is the fundamental 
basis of differentiation between two rival 
forms of human expression, that the truths 
that are expressible through the medium of 
the graphic Arts are not expressible through 
the medium of the Literary Arts, and vice- 
versa. In this sense, Art is more,a valuable 
ally to Literature, than a rival in the field 


of education, for it embraces matters and. 


values—with, 


things which are beyond the scope and 
function of literature. 

It is this limitation .of the power of ex- 
pression of Literature that forced Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, in his old age, to try the illite- 
rate language of Line and Colour to express 
ideas and. thoughts he did not succeed in 
making the language of his poetry to ex- 
press,—amazing. master as he was of poetic 
diction and vocabulary. ‘ 

We have learnt to appreciate poetry 
and to honour our national poets as the 
leaders and inspirers of our cultural and 
spiritual aspiration because we have been 
taught to read, interpret and understand 
poetical Zorms of expression in the master- 
pieces of poetry in the curriculum of our 
schools and colleges. But, we have learnt 
to despise—Art and to neglect and ignore 
our national artists, who, equally with the 
poets, are the torch-bearers on the paths of 
our spiritual progress, because we have been 
taught by our universities to look upon 
painting, sculpture, and architecture as 
forbidder. fruits,—as idle luxuries, as þar- 
riers to our achievements in intellectual 
wisdom. As a result of the prejudices care- 
fully nursed in our universities, “mere pic- 
tures” have no chance against stately 
tomes and ponderous cyclopaedias. 

To cure this tragic situation of Books 
elbowing out Pictures, it is necessary to 
devise a balanced programme of studies, 
integrating the claims of Books as well as, 
Pictures. f 

In such a scheme our shelves of Books 
must be balanced and supplemented by a 
GALLERY OF PICTURES. - 

The universities of the United States 
provide opportunities for the development of 
Education. in Art and generally maintain 
two integrated divisions : 

I: Division of Scholarship in Art, and 
II: Division of Art Appreciation: (a) Art 
Museums (b) Courses in Appreciation. l 

Many of the colleges in the State main- 
tain Galleries of Art,—such as—Monticello 
College (Illinois), Mt. Holywoke College 
(Mass.), Newcomb College (New Orleans), 
Oberlin College (Ohio), ‘Salem College 
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(Winston), Smith College (Mass.), Washburn 
College (Kansas) and many other colleges 
too numerous to mention. 

The- College Art Association of New 
York—an assembly of Arts-Experts—cater 
to the aesthetic needs of the college and 
publish two excellent journals. 


I would humbly appeal to the Alumni 
Association of the Presidency College to 
take immediate steps to start a Gallery of 
Art for the College. 


a 


A History of the Freedom Movement 


In an article published in the Indian 
Review, February, 1961, Dr. R. C. Mazumdar, 
the renowned historian of Bengal, lays stress 
on the importance of writing an objective 
account of the process by which India attain- 
ed her independence without bloodshed or 
armed rebellion. The main object of writ- 
ing a history of the Freedom Movement in 
India, according to Dr. Mazumdar, must be 
to give an explanation of the expulsion of 
the British from India, which is regarded by 
many as a miracle. Dr. Mazumdar says 
that any further delay in writing such a 
history is not at all desirable inasmuch as 
valuable documentary evidences have al- 
ready disappeared by this time. , The reliable 


evidences which are still existing should, 
therefore, be utilized immediately. _ 
After this introduction Dr. Mazumdar 


has dwelt on different aspects of the prob- 
lem which is likely to arise in writing a 
history of the Freedom Movement in India, 
based on still available trustworthy infor- 
mations and reliable evidences. He writes: 
The first problem that faces the writer 

of such a history is to decide where to 
begin. When this matter was discussed by 
the Board appointed for this purpose by 
the Government of India, two extreme 
views emerged. One was to start with 
Gandhiji and at least not to go further back 
beyond the foundation of the Indian National 
Congress. Another view was to begin from 
the very beginnings of known Indian 
«history, going back to. the remote Hindu 
period. The second view seems to be an 
absurd’ one and need not be seriously con- 
sidered. I have always held the view that 
when today we talk of the freedom from the 
British yoke its history goes back to the 
beginning of the British rule in India and not 
earlier. But it does not also begin later. 
For the course of events that led to the 
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freedom of India from the British yoke may 
be carried back, through distinct stages, to 
the beginnings of the British rule, and these 
stages are so logically connected, that you 
cannot understand any of them without the 
preceding one that almost inevitably led to 
it. Besides, some of the vital forces and 
movements, like those which gave rise to 
Hindu-Muslim problem leading to Pakistan, 
are not of sudden growth in the twentieth 
or even late nineteenth century, but their 
origin goes back to the beginning of the 
British rule and is largely conditioned by it. 
It is impossible to write the history of the 
French Revolution without taking into 
account the intellectual and emotional back- 
ground prepared for it, partly by writers 
like Voltaire and Rousseau—-to name only 
two—and partly by the regime of the Grand 
Monarch a century earlier. So it is impos- 
sible to write the history of Indian freedom 
without taking into account the growth of 
Western ideas—such as rationalism, patriot- 
ism, nationality, etc..—due to English educa- 
tion, and the forces unleashed by them 
which so worked upon the religious, social, 
and political ideas of India that was trans- 
formed from the medieval to modern age. 
It would be unhistorical to study the growth 
of political ideas and movements by them- 
selves, without any reference to the growth 
of social and religious ideas or of the lite- 
rature which sustained them all. Human 
mind does not work in isolated compart- 
ments. It is an organic whole and its work 
has to be looked upon in its totality. The 
same spirit which revolted at the tyranny of 
superstitious dogmas and the authority of 
the priests and sciptures in religious and 
social fields, was manifest in the political 
field in trying to throw off the tyranny of 
foreign rule. i 


The growth of this spirit, from stage to 
stage, in different fields, is therefore an 
essential part of the history of the freedom 
movement, We must view the picture as a 
whole in order to understand, the causes and 
true significance of the evolution of political 
ideas and organizations, eveh though these 
must necessarily form the principal part of 
that history. 


The most important part of the history 
of freedom movement is to trace the differ- 
ent stages of this evolution. There is a 
current belief that the organized political 
movement began with the Indian National 
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' Congress. Even the Chief Minister of a 
' Province has expressed this view in-one of 
his recent publications. But nothing can 
be a greater mistake than this. There were 
political associations and organized political 
movements in Bengal for more than half a 
century before the Congres came into 
existence. The ideas of reform enunciated 
by them were not less advanced than those 
advocated by the Congress during the first 
, twenty years of its existence. In some 
directions they were even far more advanc- 
ed. There were also important political 
associations in Bombay earlier than the 
Congress. The conception of an All-India 
poiltical organization with regular meetings 
of delegates from different parts of India 
also took definite shape before the founda- 
tion of the Congress. In `a sense the Indian 
National Congress was the culmination, not 
the beginning, of a process of evolution. A 
clear delineation of this must form the cen- 
tral pivot of the history of the freedom 
movement. 


Another important aspect of the problem 
is to define precisély what is understood by 
the freedom movement. Any and every fight 
against the British or attempt to drive them 
out of India cannot be construed as a free- 
dom movement. The Pindaris were a well- 
organized body and they fought strenuously 
against the English. But no one would call 
it a part of freedom movement. The 
Wahabis formed a well-knit organization, 
extending from Bengal to the North- 
Western Frontier, with a.view to driving out 
the English from India, but their object was 
to establish a dar-ul-Islam (kingdom of the 
Muslims), and to them the Sikhs were as 
much an alien enemy as the British. Can we 
regard the heroic fight of the Wahabis as a 
national war of independence? These are 
clear cases. The outbreak of 1857 is more 
complex in character and opinion is sharply 
divided as to whether we can view it as part 
of a freedom movement. It is, therefore, 
necessary to postulate the principles on 
which alone we must judge whether a move- 
ment can be looked upon as a movement 
for freedom of India from the British yoke. 
Again, the outbreak of 1857 must also be 
viewed in its true perspective; for, like the 
Congress, it is the. culmination and not the 
beginning of a process of armed resistance 
against the British. 

The most serious aspect of the problem 
is to assess properly the contribution of 
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different factors to the final result. The 
Congress propaganda has popularised the 
view that freedom of India has been achiev- 
ed by the non-violent Satyagraha.. This is 
an over-simplification of the question at. 
issue. The basic idea of Satyagraha is to 
bring about such a change in the opponent’s 
heart by patient sufferings that he would 
repent of his crime and do the right and 
proper thing. It is very questionable 
whether the Englishmen had undergone 
such a moral transformation when they 
granted independence to India. As to 
Gandhiji’s Civil Disobedience Movement it 
was a spent-up force- after 1942, and there 
was no immediate connection between. it 
and the grant of independence. Of course, 
the awakening of the masses under the 
inspiration and guidance of Gandhiji and the 
possible recrudescence of Civil Disobedience 
Movement were very important factors. But 
these were not the only factors. The I.N.A., 
symbolizing the collapse of the military force 
by which alone the British could hope to 
keep India under their control, the weaken- 
ing of British military power and economic 
resources by the hammering blows of Hitler, 


-the underground revolutionary activities in 


India,—all these and many other less im- 
portant factors, have to be taken into con- 
sideration before we can take an objective 
view of the means by which independence 
was won in India. -Much has been made of 
the unique technique devised by Gandhiji 
of fighting brute force with love and ahimsa. 
This method alone is supposed to have 
humbled the mighty British lion. But, 
strangely enough, although the ‘cult of 
Gandhi’ is ‘well on its way to become a 
dogma or creed, his disciples have not 
thought it of much worth in checking the 
encroachments of Pakistan or China, none of 
whom is as powerful as the British. The 
sooner we get rid of these cults and slogans, 
the better is it for writing an objective 
history of the freedom movement. 
Finally, the most important and at the 
same time the most difficult task for one who 
writes such a history is to take a rational 
view of men. This specially applies to great? 
leaders like Gandhiji—to take only one 
name and avoid allusions to living persons. 
He may be revered as a saint, but the part 
he played in the freedom movement must 
be judged by the standard which we apply 
to all other great men in history. - The 
author of the History of the Indian National 
Congress has put Gandhiji in a class apart, 
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and in defence, has frankly claimed that 
Gandhiji did things by. flashes of instincts 
and not by ordinary logical process of reason- 
ing. In other words, Gandhiji was mystic 
and criticism of the ordinary type is out of 
place in his case. But mysticism has no 
place in history, and history is no respecter 
of persons. Gandhiji did many great things, 
and his memory must ever be cherished as 
one of the leading figures in the struggle for 
freedom. But his faults and blunders, for 
which India paid heavily, should not be 
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ignored or minimised, far less covered under 
the cloak of a mystic saint. A wrong assess- 
iment of Gandhiji’s part in the struggle for 
freedom out of veneration for his person is 
one of the great pitfalls which the historian 
of the freedom movement must carefully 
avoid.. He should think of Gandhiji and 
other big leaders as men, and not as demi- 
gods, saints or supermen who are above 
criticism. The proper way of showing res- 
pect to Gandhiji’s memory is to follow the 
ideal of truth for which he lived and died. 
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Leo Tolstoy’s Interest in the People’ 
of the Orient 

Count Leo Tolstoy’s close contact with “and 
deep interest in the people of the Orient is evident 
from 50,000 letters which are preserved in the 
archives of the Tolstoy Museum at Yasnaya Poly- 
ana, which has become a centre of pilgrimage of 
visitors from all parts of the world. A Shifman 
of the Leo Tolstoy Museum tells of this not~so- 
widely-known aspects of the great humanist’s life 
in an article, in The Unesco Courier, January 
sai The major portion of the aripile is quoted 
ere: 


A few months before his death’ in 
December, 1910, Leo Tolstoy’ was. looking 
through the great number of letters he had 
received that day from’ all parts of the 
world. He turned to a young friend who 


pianist—and remarked with a smile: 


“I am ashamed to say so, but I do enjoy 
the authority that attaches to the name of 
Tolstoy. It radiates to all the corners of 
the earth and links me with the most distant 
countries—the Far East, India, America, 
Australia... . .”. 


And on the same day he said to the 
circle of close friends around him: 


“I know I don’t deserve it, but here am 
I at Yasnaya Polyana getting expressions of 
sympathy with my opinions from all sides, 
and that gives me great happiness.” 

And, in fact, there was’ no country in 
the world—in Europe, Asia, America, in 
distant Africa and in Australia, in which 
the great Russian writer did not have friends 
and admirers. Messages of affection and of 
approval for his work reached him from 
all sides, and he sent a kindly reply to every 
one of them. The 50,000 letters bearing 
the stamps of all nations, which are preserv- 
ed in the Tolstoy archives bear eloquent 
witness to his world-wide contacts. 


` Tolstoy set great store by his correspond- 
erice with people from all countries and 
continents. He appreciated the opportunity 
it gave him to learn the truth about the 
lives of far-off peoples, which was not al- 
ways to be found in newspapers of the 
time. 


In his jettes and in his conversations 
with the visitors who came to Yasnaya 
Polyana from so many countries, he was 
able to express himself even more freely 
than in his articles and books—to expound 
ideas and views he regarded as. the only true 
ones, and of which he felt mankind to be in 
sore need. That was why he replied with 
such alacrity to every one of his many cor- 


‘respondents, regardless of station in life, be 


he a Russian peasant, an Indian philosopher, 


ʻa Turkish poet, or a student in far-away 


Australia. 
was sitting with him—A.- Goldenveiser, the . 


' Among these world-wide contacts, 
Tolstoy paid great attention to the countries 
of the East. His interest in them grew 


particularly strong after 1880 when, after 


passing through a profound spiritual crisis he 
embarked resolutely upon a reassessment 
of the spiritual values of mankind., 


Thereafter he turned more and ‘more 


‘to the East, to the peoples of Asia and Africa. 


he wrote, “that it is the 
eastern nations—China, 
Persia, Turkey,. India, Russia-and perhaps 
Japan to show other countries....the real 
road to freedom”. Real freedom meant, for 
him, a life untouched by tyranny or violence, - 
with no exploitation of man by man, no war.’ 
or conquest——a life of peace, friendship and 
international. brotherhood. © 


Tolstoy’s oriental correspondents differ- 
ed widely in their opinions, beliefs and reli- ` 
gion. and in their social background. Indian | 
philosophers, Chinese scholars, Japanese 
writers and publishers, Iranian poets and 
journalists, Turkish lawyers, Arab peasants, 
teachers and students, all regarded the 


“It seems to me,” 
mission. of the 
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Russian writer as a faithful friend of their 
own peoples and were ready to confide their 
most private thoughts to- him. . 


They told him of their intellectual 

_. quests, their doubts, their joys and sorrows, 

¢and.of their people’s dreams of freedom 

and happiness. Some of them described the 

ordeals. undergone by. their people ; and 

begged him to champion them against 
foreign or native oppressors. 


The first distinguished Eastern intellec- 
tual to: get in touch with Tolstoy was 
Matsutaro Konisi, the Japanese philosopher 
and writer. While in Moscow early in the 
1890’s, he was introduced to Tolstoy by N: 
Gret, the Russian, philosopher, and soon 
became his assistant in the study and popu- 
¿larization of oriental philosophy. With 
Konisi’s help, Tolstoy published in Russia 
several books on outstanding Asian thinkers. 
On his return to Japan, Konisi translated 
The Kreutzer Sonata, Master and Man, and 
other works by Tolstoy. 


His novel War and Peace, Anna Kare- 
nina and Resurrection, and his polemical 
writings, particularly My Confession and 
Bethink Yourselves, became favourites with 


¢the Japanese public, while his’ philosophy . 


was adopted by a considerable number of 
Japanese intellectuals. 


Tolstoy’s interest in Japanese culture 
found striking expression in his friendship 
with the eminent essayist’ and novelist 

| Tokutomi Roka, who spent five unforgettable 

| days at Yasnaya Polyana in 1906, returned 

| to Japan as an enthusiastic convert to the 
humanitarian views of the great Russian, 
and upheld those views for the remainder of 
his long and noble life. 


Tolstoy’s influence domiriates the entire 
literature of Japan in the early Twentieth 
century. Tolstoy’s ideas, according. to the 
critic Naosi Kato, penetrated into every 
corner of the Japanese mind and, like gun- 
powder concealed in the crannies of rocks, 
exploded with such force as to shake all 
existing theories and, principles to their 
foundations. It was almost a revolution. 


His bonds of friendship: with India were 
even stronger. The Japanese, he felt, had 
been in too much of a hurry to assimilate 
certain bad features of Western civilization, 
and their inne? world was something of a 
mystery to him; but he felt complete sym- 
pathy for the Indians, with their lofty -con- 
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ception of man’s spiritual mission, their 
zeal for moral progress and their tradition 
of non-violence. He closely studied the 
life of-the Indian people, and it was a joy 
to him to be in touch with its representa- 
tives. f l POE 
In 1901, A. Ramaseshan, editor of “The 
Arya”, a review published in Madras, wrote- 
a series of eloquent letters. to Tolstoy about 
life in his . country. Referring to India’s 
struggle against British Westernization, he 
wrote: “We are confident that a. day will 
come when force will no longer be the sole. 
factor in political freedom, and when, after 
long, peaceful progress, the Indian’ nation 
will live in peace and harmony with the 


European nations.” : 
Tolstoy ‘replied to Ramaseshan in a 
long, sympathetic letter giving his views on 
the future of India. “I entirely agree with 
you”, he’ wrote, “your country cannot 
adopt the solution of the social problem 
proposed to it by Europe—which is, after all, 
no solution at all.” ‘Tolstoy considered 
that India’s future depended on steadfast 
resistance to oppression and ona social 
structure based on respect for man and the 
rejection of oppression and violence. 


He expanded these ideas in 1908 in his 
famous “Letter to an Indian”’—a burning 
appeal written in reply to a letter from an- 
other distinguished Indian, Taraknath Das, 
editor of a review, “The Free Hindustan”. 


The profound .inspiration and warm, 
benevolent tone of Tolstoy’s answers to his 
Indian correspondents caused a spate of 
letters to pour into Yasnaya Polyana for the 
rest of his life. Despite his advanced years 
and the important work on which he was 
engaged, Tolstoy replied regularly to these 
correspondents, invariably emphasizing his 
respect for their country and its ancient 
civilization. It was ‘in pursuit of his wide- 
spread friendly contacts ‘with many repre- 
sentatives of India that Tolstoy began in 
1909 his correspondence with Gandhi, who 
played so important a part in the public life 
of the Eastern peoples. 


Tolstoy’s ideological and artistic influ- 
ence left a deep impression on Indian intel- 
lectuals. It did a great. deal to develop 
avant-garde writing in India. There is an 
affinity between Tolstoy and the work of 
Rabindranath Tagore, Pram Chand and 
other eminent Indian writers. 


Pram Chand 
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translated and edited 21 folk-tales by Tol- 
stoy, whose works are among those most 
widely read in India. 


Tolstoy did not correspond as frequently 
with representatives of Chinese culture as 
with their Indian and Japanese counterparts, 
but he was keenly interested in China, and 
stressed in his letters that mankind’s salva- 
tion lay in the refusal to resort to violence 
between States, the renunciation of the 
oppression and enslavement of dependent 
nations, and in the establishment of peace 
and nRa among all peoples of the 
earth. 


Tolstoy’s attention was first drawn to 
the philosophical and moral doctrines of the 
Orient in the early 1880’s when, having re- 
nounced the world of the rich, he was en- 
gaged in laying the foundations of his new 
conception of the world. With passionate 
enthusiasm he studied Confucius, Byddha 
and Lao-tse, with passionate applicatién he 
read the Vedas and the Upanishads, and the 
works of Chinese, Persian and Arab 
thinkers. 


Discovering in the ancient doctrines of 
the East ideas and principles which harmo- 
nized with his own. Tolstoy set himself to 
propagating them’ in Russia. This led to 
the publication of his anthologies, The Cycle 
of Reading, Thoughts from wise men for 
Every Day, and The Pathway of Life, which 
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assemble the maxims of leading Easter: 
and Western thinkers, together with orienta 
proverbs, saws and legends arranged b; 
Tolstoy himself. 


Earlier, in the 1870’s, wishing to mak 
the treasures of world folk literature acces 
sible to Russian children, Tolstoy had col 
lected and edited with equal care a numbe 
of Asian tales and fables and included then 
in his celebrated Alphabet and his Russia) 
Readers. Those remarkable anthologies con 
tain many examples of Indian, Turkish 
Japanese, Chinese and Arab folklore, pre 
sented in polished literary form. The col 
lections of oriental tales, legends, proverb 
and sayings compiled and published b; 
Tolstoy are among the largest and mos 
interesting to have appeared in Europe. 


Not content with this, Tolstoy translat 
ed and published works of oriental philo 
sophy. A series of books on Chinese, India) 
and Arab philosophy was published i 
Russia under his supervision, including hi 
own translation of selected maxims of Lao 
tse, taken from the celebrated Tao Te Kin 
(Book of the Path and of’ Virtue). 


Tolstoy’s work in this field won hig] 


„acclaim from experts all over the worlc 
“Tolstoy”, wrote Romain Rolland, “was th 


first, wide spiritual path linking all th 
members of the ancient continent, from Wes 
to East.” 

_——:0: 
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The World 


Two major events of World importance took 
place in April, both in the second half of the 
month. The first was the attempt by the Revolu- 
tionary Council, formed by Cubans in exile led by 
Dr. Jose Miro Cardona of New York, to over- 
throw the Castro regime in Cuba. 

It started with the bombing of three Cuban 
airfields, Camp Liberdad Airbase, eight miles from 
the Capital, Havana, Santiago de Cuba airfield at 
the other end of the island and the San Antonio 
airfield, It is said that the bombing was done by 
renegade Cuban pilots. The bombing raids took 
place on the morning of April 15, following a 
mounting wave of sabotage in Cuba. The planes 
were not identified, though the Cuban radio and 
newspapers blamed the U.S.A. for planning the 
attack and the Cuban President said that the 
U.S.A. gave the aircraft, rockets and bombs, and 
that the planes took off from U.S. bases. 

Fighting broke out at dawn on April 17, when 
anti-Castro forces launched an invasion which 
gained three beachheads on the island of Cuba. 
Street fighting broke out in Havana itself and the 
“Cuban Revolutionary Council” 
New York, that the battle of liberation had begun. 
Cuban radio carried a broadcast statement by 
«Dr. Castro declaring a state of emergency and 
announced that invaders had landed by air and 
sea, the U.N. General Assembly’s Political Com- 
mittee met to take up Cuba’s complaint -against 
the U.S.A., of “aggressive plans”. 

Mr. Khrushchev warned the U.S. President 
on April 18, that the Soviet Union would give 
Cuba all aid necessary to repulse the attack on 
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announced, in,- 


the island. Moscow radio started broadcasting 
Cuban news and commentary on a world basis. 

Then the tide started turning. It was appa- 
rent that the general uprising that had been hoped 
for by the rebel forces had not materialised and 
that the Cuban Government forces were more 
than holding their own, once the shock of inva- 
sion had been overcome. By April 20, Dr. Fidel 
Castro’s Government was in a position to claim 
“total victory over the forces which invaded the 
island four days before.” Dr. Castro’s communique 
said that Castro forces destroyed in less than 
72 hours an army which was organized for months 
by the “Imperialist Government of the U.S.A.” 

It was apparent that the invasion was by re- 
latively small forces, who were ill informed about 
the strength of the Castro forces and also about 
the hold of the Castro Government on the Cuban 
people. 

The U.S.A. has fared badly, where its world 
prestige is concerned, through the revelations re- 
garding this fiasco. There is no doubt that the 
“Cuban Disaster” was largely the product of the 
maladroit actions of the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency and the Pentagon. 

The other event is the equally abortive coup 
@etat’ in Algeria attempted by French Army 
Officers. Four retired French Generals, with the 
former Chief of the Air Force General, Maurice 
Challe at their head, were directing the insurrec- 
tion’ It was aimed at the proposed settlement talks 
with the F.L.N. rebels, that De Gaulle had planned. 
The talks, scheduled to take place at Evian on the 
Lake Geneva on April 6, had been postponed due 
to the unwillingness of the F.L.N. leaders to per- 
mit the pro-French Moslem groups of Algeria to 
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‘take part in the talks. But it was apparent that headquarters of the left-wing Laotian Govern- 
the postponement was only temporary and the final ment at Xeing Khouang, if they want peace in 
settlement, which meant the handing over of a the country. The warring parties must meet if ' 
prosperous /Algeria to the Moslem Algerians, who there is to be an effective arrangement for a 
were in an eight to one majority in a population “cease-fire”. = i 
óf about 10,250, 000 was inevitable. It is needless It was also reported that the Cambodian 
to say that the riches of Algeria, with its -vast _Head-of-State Prince Norodom Sihanouk had sug- & 
petroleum output and rich mineral deposits were - - ested that the two warring sides should meet in . 
enjoyed exclusively by the French Algerians, the, the Cambodian capital to discuss cease-fire terms. 
Arab children of the soil being hewers of wood Meanwhile, Russia had stopped the air-drop of 


and drawers of water merely. > . military supplies to the left-wing Pathet Lao. rebels, 
The junta of French Generals started the it is also announced. ‘ 
coup by seizing Algiers early on the morning of The 3-man International Commission for 


April 22. The four rebel Generals were Maurice Laos was trying in the meantime to draft a report 
Challe, Raoul Salan, Andre Zeller and.. Edmund to the co-Chairmen, suggesting the scope and pro~- 
Jouhaud. Foreign Legion paratrodps were the cedure of its work. They met in New Delhi for 
spearhead of the rebellion. President De Gaulle this work, starting on April 28. The Cariadian re~ 
did not waste a minute in taking active measures presentative is Mr. Leon Mayrand, the Polish re~,, 
to. crush the insurrection, which was said to be presentatives are the Ambassadors Michalowski and 
led by the “mad men of Algiers”. He assumed vir- Morski, the Chief Indian delegate being Mr. S. 
tually the powers of a dictator and put in action Sen, The:Commission was badly handicapped due 
an active organization for the defence of France to the fact that there was still no cease-fire in 
proper. . - Laos. 


The insurrection failed to gain ground in The task is far harder now than . in 1958, 
Algeria, the majority of the armed forces remained when the Commission was adjourned indefinitely, 
normal and obeyed legal authorities. A French as was remarked by Pandit Nehru at the’ prelimi- 
armada, consisting of the French Mediterranean nary meeting. RS 
fleet left for Algeria, with orders to “use arms In Congo there is still the confusion that 
against the rebels, if they do not speedily surren- started with, the secessionist movements in the 
der”, on April 25. Rebel paratroops evacuated different provinces. ‘There are, reports of clashes 
Oran and Constantine, which were occupied by with the U.N. forces and the Congolese soldiers. 
loyal troops, It was also reported that the rebel The position in Congo is exceedingly unstable now. 
leaders were on the run. The U.S.A. and the Non-White World i 

On April 26, the ringleader General Challe, The errors committed by the U.S.A. iti 
was brought to France under guard, the insurrec- its actions regarding the problems set up by 
tion having fizzled out in four days. the newly freed, States of Africa have been 

The field in Algeria is now left open for any surveyed from many angles. One of the best 
settlement that might be arrived at, as- between was done by Immanuel Wallerstein in The 
the De Gaulle Government and the F.LN— New Leader of New York. The comments 
though there is yet another Moslem group that made by Professor Wallerstein are so appo- 


might come to an arrangement with the colons. site regarding the blunders of U.S. diplo- 
Besides these two events, there is of course macy in the non-White World, that we te. 

the talk about a “cease-fire” in Laos. At the time produce it in part below: s8 

of writing there is on one hand a news item, In the old days, the United States was 


emanating from Tass in Moscow; which says well thought of by Africans : It had an anti- 
that Prince Souvanna Phouma, the former “neu- colonial tradition and stood for the right to 
‘tralist” -Premier of Laos has announced what is self-government;, individual .. Americans 
‘practically an ultimatum to the Royal Laotian seemed less afflicted with that supreme 
‘Government. It calls upon the Royal Government mark of the colonialist outlook, paternal- | 
‘to send. representatives within 48 hours to the ism, than Europeans. In recent years, how- 
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ever, Africans have come to judge America Yuri Gagarin, Cosmonaut ` 


and Americans more severely. 

This disillusionment did not occur 
overnight, nor can it be traced to any single 
blunder. It is the result of a growing im- 
pression that in the past 10 years (and, it 
is feared, in the next 10), whenever African 


“interests conflicted with European interests _ 


-in Africa, the U.S. either sided with its 
European allies or lapsed into unicomfor- 
table silence. 


To be sure, when Britain extended 


independence to Nigeria, or President de 
Gaulle to the various states of the Commu- 


nity, Washington applauded—relieved that . 


it no longer had to suffer the embarrass- 
ment of its reluctance to act. But Washing- 
ton never did anything when it really 
mattered. The African nations all won their 
independence with difficulty, and without 
any significant outside help. The U.S. put 
no significant pressure on European govern- 
ments to move faster. a 
Washington followed this policy of in- 
action because in 1957 it did not expect that 
Guinea would be independent in 1958, or 
that the Ivory Coast ‘or the Congo would 
‘be independent in 1960. It is working today 
on the’ assumption that: Kenya will be 
independent in 1961 and’ Mozambique in 
1962, or that the Union of South Africa will 
have a government based on universal suf- 
frage by 1963 at. the latest? It should be. 


The catalogue of past U.S. errors is long: 
voting against the inscriptions of the various 
North African questions: at the United 
Nations; taking the lead to oppose UN- 
supervised elections in Cameroon; weak 
positions on the various South African ques- 
tions; non-recognition of Guinea; failure to 
control the use of American arms by the 
French in Algeria. And with the Congo crisis 
the U.S. began to repeat the most absurd 
and elementary error previously made in 
‘Asia and the Middle East: simplistic division 
of African governments and statesmen into 
good and bad, on the basis of their (some- 
times transitory) position toward the Soviet 
world, ‘rather than on what they represent 
in the -internal structure of their own 
countries. l 
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The U.S.S.R. has again brought off a World- 
First, this time by the- epoch-making space-flight 
of a space-man, Yuri Gagarin by name, in a space- 


ship which was appropriately named Vostok 
(East). i a il 


The bare details, as published by the Soviet 
Space experts are as follows : 


On April 12, at ` exactly 9:07 a.m. Moscow 
time, the world’s first space-ship, Vostok with a 
man on board, was fired off an unidentified 
launching ‘pad in the Soviets territory. The “cos- 
monaut” was identified as Major Yuri Alekseevich 
Gagarin, 27 years of age. Russian Radio reported 
that at 9:22 a.m. Gagarin was over South America, 
at 10:15 he was over Africa and by 10:25 he had 
completed one circuit of the earth. He then fired 
the braking “retro-rocket” in, order to check the 
terrific speed of the space-ship in its plunge 
through the earth’s atmosphere. This was-the sup- 
reme test of the entire venture to put man in 
space as in case of failure of the braking arrange- 
ment the space-ship would be shattered into in- 
candescent particles, like a meteor by friction with 
the earth’s atmosphere and whatever remained 
would be buried deep by impact with the earth. 


At 12:15 the Russian radios announced 
proudly, . “At 10:55 Cosmonaut Gagarin safely 
returned to the sacred soil of our motherland”. 
With this announcement all Russians went emed 
with joy—and with good _Teason. 


‘Var Gagarin. had travelled far beyond (188 
miles) any previous manned flights, and, that at 
the meteoric speed of 18,000 miles per hour. And. 
he had brought into concrete reality all the dreams 
of an about travel in space. 


The’ actual flight had lasted 108 ‘minutes, of 
which 89 minutés were actually spent in flight in 
an orbit round the earth, the rest being ‘spent’ in 
the climb onto outer space and the descent to the 
earth. The climb was by the blasting of rockets, 
whose thrust far surpassed anything known out- 
side the Soviets, and the descent was accomplished 
with retro-rockets, which slowed the Vostok and 
brought it down to a braking zone of gradually 
thickening air., There the friction rendered the 
nose-cap of the Vostok white hot’ and subjected 
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it to a terrific strain, tending to disintegrate the 
entire space-ship. But gradually the braking effect 
took hold, after some thousand miles of flight. 
Finally parachutes opened and the speed was re- 
duced to that of a plane coming to a landing 
strip. 


It sounds quite easy, but the slightest defect 
in the mechanism for the descent to earth would 
have either meant Gagarin facing a sure and slow 
death in orbit round the earth or a fiery.crema- 
tion and burial at an unknown spot. So there is 
full justification for the jubilations in the Soviets 
‘Union and for the honours heaped on the intre- 
.pid and unassuming Cosmonaut. 


Nikita Khrushchev, the Chairman of the 
- U.S.S.R. Cabinet, in his address at the meeting, 
in the Red.Square in Moscow on April 14, to 
honour the first Soviet astronaut, cordially con- 
gratulated and thanked Yuri Gagarin and greeted 
and congratulated the scientists and workers who 
created and launched the Vostok. He stressed the 
joy and the pride of the people of the U.S.S.R. at 
the exploit. He further said: “The flight of this 
space-ship is but the first swallow in flight in 
outer space We shall carry on with this 
work.” 


The Bastar Imbroglio 


‘The Madhya Pradesh Government seems to 
have made a mess of affairs in Baster following 
the erratic actions of the ex-ruler, Maharaja 
Pravinchandra Bhanjdeo, who was reported to 
be emotionally unstable. and irresponsible in his 
movements. It would be remembered that he was 
warned to keep out of the district by the Chief 
Minister of M.P. Dr. K. N. Katju. He disregarded 
the warning and was detained on February 11, 
under the Preventive Detention Act, for his alleged 


objectionable activities, in the jail at Narsingh- - 


- garh. He was deposed from the Bastar gaddi on 
the following day and his younger brother Vijay- 
chandra Bhanjdeo put on the gaddi, both actions 
being taken by the President of India. 


Following the detention and deposition of 
Pravinchandra Bhanjdeo, a section of the Adivasis, 
who were his ardent supporters, launched an agi- 
tation in the district which culminated in police 
firing in Lohandiguda on March 31, in which, 


. unless, 
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according to official communiques 12 persons 
were killed and five others were injured. Besides 
the firmg widespread arrests followed, over 150 
persons being taken into detention in the district. 


Following the’ disturbances and the firing 
there were grave warning given by responsible 
leaders about the consequences of a refusal to hold% 
a judicial enquiry into the actions of the police 
authorities. ‘The Hitavada reported as follows on 
April 13: 


Bhopal, April 11—Five MLAs of the Bastar 
district, 4 of them belonging to the Congress 
Party, have warned the M.P. Government that 
effective and expedient steps were not 
taken to redress the grievances of the Bastar tri- 
bals, there may be recrudescence of trouble during 
the coming rainy season and the district may ex- 
perience a blood bath. = 


PS 


In a memorandum, presented to the Chief 
Minister Dr. Kailas Nath Katju, here today, these 
Legislators have asserted that l6 persons had 
died and 5 injured in police firing at Lohandi- 
guda, on March 31 last and that the casualty 
figures as given in the State Vidhan Sabha by the 


Government ‘appeared to be wrong’. 


Copies of the memorandum have been sent, 
to the Prime Minister Mr. Nehru, Union Home ~ 
Minister Mr. Lal Bhahadur Sastri, Congress Presi- 
dent Shri Reddy and the PCC chief Mr. Desh- 
lehra. 


‘These MLAs have also demanded a judicial 
inquiry into the unfortunate incident. The memo- 
randum was signed by Messrs Pakaiyaraj Pam- 
phai, Shivram Negi, Saradu, Sakadu and Mahipal 
Singh. 

Regarding the incident, the Hitavada report, 
published on April 13, was as follows : 


On 31st a huge crowd of 10,000 to 12,000 
iribals assembled at Lohandiguda and according 
to official sources, the crowd wanted to prevent 
the functioning of the weekly market. When the 
Police and other high District officials went. to 
the spot, the crowd was getting violent. Some of 
the tribals were armed with bows and arrows and 
the others with conventional tribal weapons. If 
the Police had not opened firing, there would 
have been a big catastrophe resulting in large- 
scale arson and loot. The Police had to open fire 
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in self-defence as some of the arrows struck some 
of the constables and the Adivasis‘ were continu- 
ously using abusive language. This is the official 
version of the firing incident. It is however stated 
in opposition circles that no constable had even 
the mark of any injury on his person. These cir- 
cles state further that the Adivasi crowd did not 
use decent language but the situation could have 
been brought under 
shown tact in dealing with the demonstrators. 

Opposition circles claim that it is also not 
fully established that all the Adivasis were with 
some weapons or the other as claimed by the offi- 
cials. The total number of weapons seized by the 
Police according to them including bows and 
arrows is about 90. It is admitted that many of 
the Adivasis were drunk but it is explained drink- 
ing is nothing unusual among the Adivasis. There 
is divergence, of views on the propriety of the 
police opening fire when they had not exhausted 
all other means of dispersing the mob. 

Many of the non-official observers in Jag- 
dalpur and Raipur strongly feel that the Govern- 
ment.must order a judicial probe into the firing. 
As one of the Opposition leaders pointed out if 
the Government feels confident that firing was 
justified why there should be any hesitation in 
ordering a judicial probe? That would only ex- 
pose those who incited them to violence as alleged 
by the Government. 

Following the refusal to hold a judicial en- 
quiry there was widespread discontent and resent- 
ment in Bastar, even amongst a section of the 
educated and knowledgeable people, amongst whom 
there are some supporters of the ex-Maharaja. 
There has been talk about large-scale no-tax cam- 
paigns, etc. 

The Adivasis of Bastar have persistently re- 
fused to accept the younger brother, Vijaychandra 
Bhanjdeo as the new ruler. The Ruler of Bastar 
has to have religious sanction, according to them, 
to perform the puja of the goddess Danteswari, as 
her high priest, which would qualify him to sit 
on the gaddi of the Kakatiya chieftains who ruled 
Bastar. There is a legal aspect to this question too, 
which seerns to have been overlooked by both the 
M.P. Government and the advisers to the Presi- 
dent of India. 

The situation has been further complicated 
by the findings, of the three-man Advisory. Board, 


control had the officials ` 
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appointed: to examine the Government’s case for 
the detention of the ex-Ruler. On their findings 


‘that the grounds for detention were not adequate, 
-Pravinchandra Bhanjdeo was released from Nara- 


singhgarh jail on the 24th April evening. 
Disruptive Forces within the Congress 


The Congress is in danger of disintegrating 
from within. Party factions have become rampant 
in all the Provincial Congress Committees, as was 
only to be expected after the general decadence 
in leadership after self and party interests became 
supreme in the Congress sphere. Despite all pro- 
tests to the contrary by the High Command, cor- 
ruption is rife within the Congress and whoever 
can promise the maximum of illicit gain to the 
Congress myrmidons, can also retain the largest 
following. Decent and dedicated men are at a dis- 
count,—honesty being regarded as a serious defect 


. in the make-up’ of a Congressman—and rabble 


raisers rule the committees. 

The Uttar Pradesh Congress, once the pride 
of the Congress body-politic, is in a sorry way, 
as can be gathered from the following extracts 
from the People of April 23: 

“Dignified contention of High Command 
and Pandit Nehru, as conveyed to Mr. C. B. Gupta 
in a recent communication by Mr. Sanjeeva 
Reddy, Congress President, that the moment he 
became Chief Minister, post of UPCC President 
fell vacant there and then and that he should 
have taken prompt steps to hold PCC meeting to 
facilitate unanimous election of Mr. A. P. Jain 
as UPCC President, has caused widespread 
political * confusion among his supporters and 
colleagues, it is learnt in political quarters. 

“Needless to emphasise that it was in accord- 
ance with a clear-cut programme to usher in 
unity in otherwise factionally, torn Uttar Pradesh 
that Pandit Nehru and Congress High Cammand 
paved the way for political’ elevation of Mr. C. B. 
Gupta as UPCC President and later on as Chief 
Minister from almost political’ wilderness. 

“But what has been Mr. Gupta’s role since 
then ? Has he scrupulously followed Pandit 
Nehru’s and High Command’s suggestions of time 
to time to rid U.P. from group politics? Has 
he not championed group interest more courage- 
ously than national interest, jeopardising there- 
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by chances of unity in the Congress? It was 
expected that as Chief Minister and UPCC Presi- 
dent, he would carry all sections of Congressmen 
with him and not become spokesman and show= 
boy of a particular group. But how has he 
acquitted himself during last eight months as 
UPCC President and five months as Chief 
Minister is now an open book. 


. “Sources close to Mr. Gupta are rather sur- 
peised at Mr. Gupta’s studied indifference to 
Pandit Nehru’s suggestions to restore unity in 
Congress. It was in persuance of Nehru Plan 
that name of Mr. A. P. Jain was mooted as UPCC 
President by High Command. Did Mr. Gupta 
agree to Mr. Jain’s candidature wholeheartedly 
in the interest of unity?. Did he and his 
colleagues not oppose Mr. Jain’s elevation as far 
as they could do ? Have they not now indicated 
their ‘willingness’ ‘to have Mr. Jain as UPCC 
Chief merely to honour Pandit Nehru’s wishes ? 


Where is then their devotion to _ Congress and. 


national interests ? 


“Uttar Pradesh is Pandit Nehru’s home 
province. Popularity and strength of Congress 
here would determine its popularity in other 
provinces. He has personally taken upon himself 
to restore unity here and eschew groupism and 
have a broadbased ministry to command con- 
fidence of all sections of Congressmen. Who has 
been opposing High Command and Pandit Nehru 
so far? 


“This is the hour at trial for U.P. Congress- 
men. Nehru Plan is before them to usher in unity 
and ‘eschew groupism. Let them themselves so 
evolve a situation when groupism becomes a thing 
of past and U.P. once again leads rest of country 
in national ventures. This is, only panacea for 
healing U.P.. Congress wounds, and not an 
‘imposed solution ‘as Mr. Gupta and his colle- 
agues generally think,” 


And then there’ is the tangled question of 
the Deputy Leadership of the Congress Parlia- 
mentary -Party, which is tending to bring about 
a three-cornered contest amongst well-known Con- 
‘gressmen. Although Pandit Nehru has reiterated 
his statement that the Congress Parliamentary 
Party’s Deputy Leadership does not necessarily 
imply succession to the Prime Ministership, the 
party circles insist that the post--which ‘has been 
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held in the past by Sardar Patel, Maulana Azad 
and Pandit Pant—is of prime importance. 

‘The following news report gives the position 
at New Delhi on April 23 : 

“Sardar Patel, Maulana Azad and Pandit 
Pant, were each regarded as second-in-command 
to the Prime Minister, although it is admitted 
that in the present complex situation, the office 
might not carry the same weight. In fact, the 
importance of the office has so far been deter- 
mined by the personality of its holder, and not 
vice-versa, it is pointed out. 

“Three names are very widely mentioned 
in New Delhi today in this connection. Sri 
Morarji Desai is believed to be of the view that 
if he was to contest for the post, he would 
rather-go back to Gujarat. In fact, strong doubts ` 
are expressed in influential circles whether Sri 
Desai would agree to continue in the Cabinet if Ki 
somebody else is elected to the office. Sri Lal 
Bahadur Shastri, on the other hand, is ‘reported 
to be reluctant to stand for the post, in view of 
his poor health as also because of other 
important responsibilities pertaining to the 
Congress organisation. Sri Jagjivan Ram, how- i 
ever, is understood to be ‘ready to contest the 
election. It is learnt that the large body of 
Congress MPs from Bihar, from U.P. and a con- > 
siderable section from the Madhya Pradesh will 
solidly back Sri Jagjivan Ram in case Sri 
Shastri decides not to accept the post. 

“Since Pandit Nehru has made it clear that 
he himself would not nominate anybody, the next 
few days -are ‘expected to be marked by brisk 
consultations, if not canvassing, among Congress 
MPs. However, the picture will not be clear until 
May, 1, the last day for the nomination of 
candidates. 

_ “Meanwhile, a suggestion is being. mooted that 
instead of one, there may be two Deputy Leaders 
wf the’ Congress Parliamentary Party, one for 
thé Lok Sabha and the other for Rajya Sabha. 
Apart from getting round the difficult question | 
of electing a second;in-command, the suggestion 
has -its advantage in so far as it would cut down 
the importance of the post, and will thereby 
prevent any likelihood of the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party’s Deputy Leader assuming the 
position of Pandit Nehru’s successor both in 
Government and in the country.” 
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It should be noted from the above that the two 
persons who afe unwilling to make a jousting 
watch of the post seem to have taken a more dig- 
nified view of the situation, Mr. Jagjivan Ram on 
the other hand seems to be eager for the contest, 
although he seems to be the least qualified person 
in the Cabinet for the post. We do not know, we 
confess, of any positive record in his favour. And 
yet there seems, if there be a contest, a possibility 
for him, to succeed. 


Calcutta’s Traffic Arteries 


The main channels of traffie, in the city of 
Calcutta were mostly built in the days when.there 


was no problem of providing teeming millions with 


fast moving vehicles or heavy. street-cars coupled 
in pairs. Of these roads, those providing the venues 
from North to South and vice-versa, four have 
tram lines. Three of them, namely, the Strand 
Road, the Chitpore Road and Bentinck Street 


channel and the Cornwallis-College and Wellington 
Street channel, have practically the same width - 


as they had in the days of horse-drawn single-car 
trams, office-jauns, palanquins and ticca-gharries. 
The footpaths too have the same width as they had 
in those leisurely days when six people moving 
together formed a crowd and a score a regular 
procession. 


three have tram lines right across the city, namely, 
Dharamtolla Street, Bowbazar Street (now re- 
named by the tom-noddies of the Calcutta Cor- 
poration) and Harrison Road (also re-named by 
the same body), and one, Grey Street has a partial 
span of tramways. Only one of these roads, Harri- 
son—re-named Mahatma Gandhi—Road has the 
minimum width requisite for fast vehicular traffic, 


the other two being nowhere near as wide as they 
should be. -` 


In the southern part of tlie city, business 


centres are less closely placed, the. area being’ 
£. mainly residential, particularly South beyond Park 


’ Street. Shops’ and markets are crowded around the 
two routes, the Chowringhee-Asutosh Mukherjee 
arterial road, running North to ‘South _and the 
Rashbehari Avenue, running West to East, both 
of them having tramways, and both being fairly 
wide. Besides these there are, of course, some 
roads and streets which have no tramways. A 


‘channels are 


‘pursued are reeking of 


‘deration for other users of the roadways. 
Of the East-West channels in the city proper, ` 
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large number of them, although they have | the 
lateral dimensions of a lane, carry bus routes. 
There are other streets, which have neither tram 
nor bus, which are being congested by public 
carrier lorries—mostly driven by criminal morons 
—bullock and manual carts and rickshaws. 

The footpaths in all the busy traffic lanes and 
channels are uniformly occupied by hawkers and 
vendors of all types, the pedestrian being forced 
there by either to walk along the main roadway 
or to perform a continuous hop-scotch like obstacle 


, race between the hawkers. and vendors that infest 


the footpaths. The net result is that the main 
traffic channel is congested not only by vehicular 
traffic of all types, from primitive to ultra-modern, 
but by large crowds of pedestrians., 

The road surfaces along all these traffic 
either bad or disgraceful or else 
execrable. There is no long stretch of road, any- 
where in the city of Calcutta where road surface 


is uniformly free from bumps. And they are uni- 


formly bad along the tramways. 

To add to the congestion and. confusion along 
the traffic charinels, the tramways company have 
been ripping up the road surface in long stretches 


‘for the purpose of repairs and replacement. The 


purpose is laudable no doubt, but the methods 
criminal lack of consi- 
‘There 


can be no excuse for any concern, public or pri- 


„vate, ripping up the roadway along the centres in 
‘furlong lengths, 


as it has been done in College 
Street and then ‘to go to sleep for months at a 
time. The frightfully congested roads are reduced 
to less than half of their normal width by this 
crude and inefficient procedure, and the foot- 
paths being rendered impassable by masses of 
detritus torn up from the road surface, the pedes- 
trians in their thousands are forced into the 
narrow lanes left for vehicular traffic, on both 
sides of the tram lines. 


Trafic regulation in Calcutta has been de- 
generating slowly and surely‘along ‘the years. 
There are undoubtedly a large number of police- 
men in traffic-constable harness. But one has to 
often look far afield from the traffic junctions 
to find the constable, in dirty oil-stained turban 
and thick betel-juice stained lips, “passing the 
time of the day with another loafer. Needless to 
say they do not at all regulate traffic along these 
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artificial - road-block infested areas. Indeed, 
excepting for a few months—from October to 
middle of March—they seldom regulate the 
trafic anywhere. Even ' busy crossings like 
College’ Street, Bowbazar and Dharamtolla-~ 
Wellington Street, are seldom graced by their 
active regulation. - 

As a result these narrow lanes are further 
narrowed down by cars, carts or even lorries be- 
ing parked at the narrowest portions of the traffic 
lane. ‘The drivers or the pullers of these obstruc- 
tions take their time to move on, thereby holding 
up traffic for quite measurable periods. 


We know the problem of _ traffic-regulation 
is hopeless, so long as the present set-up is in 
control. But has the tramwayecompany also joined 
the ranks of our powers-that-be or does it want 
to set itself up as the uncrowned lord of the traffic 
ways? We know that there .is no limit to the 
patience of the Calcutta citizens, but is there no 


limit to their ignorance about citizens’ rights and 


how to enforce them?’ 

In the Calcutta Corporation elections—with 
the “doctored” electoral roll—practically the same 
bunch has been elected on the basis, so we are told, 
that known mules and donkeys are better than 
“dark horses”. Are they going to adopt the same 
principle in the general elections? If so then this 
accursed city of Calcutta will soon become a real 
plague spot with the vultures and carrion crows as 
the Kings and the Congress bullocks browsing on 
the garbage that litters its channels—not only of 
traffic but of economy, politics—and ‘all that 
stands for culture or the lack of it. 


Tae EDITOR 


Prime Minister on Communalism ` 

Pandit Jawahirlal ‘Nehru visited 
Madhya Pradesh recently. He “ticked off” 
everybody for their lack of true patriotism, 
a national outlook, cowardice, ete., ete., for 
the reason, that he thought their conduct, 
both in commission and in omission has 
lowered the Congress and Government in 
the eye of the world. Pandit Nehru would 
not believe that the minority community 
had ‘taken. a lead in precipitating the riots; 
for he thought, in that case their casualties 
would not have been so heavy. While we 
agree with Pandit Nehru that the Madhya 


“yemaining in power. And they use 
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Pradesh communal riots had been bad for 
the nation’s good name, we cannot so easily 
agree with him in exonerating the minority 
community from all responsibility for pro- 
voking a fight. Everyone says, the riot 
started over a case of rape committed by two 
persons of the minority community and 
the suicide of the college girl concerned. 
We can ‘understand Pandit Nehru’s sym- 
pathy with the “underdog”; but were they 
the underdogs all along? Further, Pandit 
Nehru appears to be inconsistent in his 
moral and political revulsions. He “ad- 
mired” the youngmen of Assam after they 
had attacked, disgraced and dishonoured 
the Bengali-speaking men and women of 
that province. He also did nothing of any’ 
effective value to put things right there. 
This sudden outburst over Madhya Pradesh, 
therefore, is not in keeping with his calm 
acceptance of the Assam riots, where there 
had been no communal question and the 
whole move was instigated and engineered 
by political partymen and merchants, It 
must be that some foreigner spoke to him 
about Madhya Pradesh, and he woke up to 
facts suddenly and in deep moral indig- 
nation. For our Prime Minister is as 
susceptible to foreign opinion as he is in 
his desire to express his views on foreign 
affairs. Had the Prime Minister been a 
man of principles from which he never 
wavered for love or fame, he would then 
have put back all congressmen all over 
India in their proper place. But, he cannot 
do so because he cannot displease his un- 
worthy followers and supporters. He has 
been lending his leadership to a large 
number of worthless, half-educated, un- 
principled self-seekers, some of whom have 
a background of patriotic work, but have 


` no longer any patriotism or national out- 


look left in them. All ideals are mere tokens 
in their hands which tokens they use for 
that» 
power for their own advantage and for the 
advantage of their families, cliques, jat 
community or gang as the case may be. 
If Pandit Nehru does not control his 
followers, there will be no India left very 
soon. - 


A.C. 


NOTES 


“King” C.P.I. 


In all international crises the C.P.I. 
marches in step with our Prime Minister, 
in so far as they arrogate to themselves a 
greater responsibility and right of. opinion 
than really and»truly belong to them. - It 
Cuba goes to war in an internecine fashion, 
Pandit Nehru would immediately ‘give an 
opinion without enquiring how the. country 
was being governed, what provocations to 
the public existed there or how the 
“government established by law” there 
came into force. For all we know Dr. Castro 
might: have come into power as unlawfully 


and as much with the secret aid of foreign. 


nations as the leaders of the counter- 
revolution were trying to do now. Neither 
. Pandit Nehru nor Shri Ajoy Ghosh of the 
. C.P.I. are, therefore, wise in supporting any 
side. Pandit Nehru has one advantage over 
Shri Ghosh. He is the recognised head of 
a frjendly nation and can send a message 
to the head of the Cuban government. Shri 
Ghosh is just nobody and ranks 'diplo- 
matically with the Hindu Mahasabha or 
the P.S.P. as far as exchanges of greetings 
on an international basis go. Why he thinks 
he should send a message to Castro, 
Kennedy or Khrushchev as a person of 
equal status, we do not know. Apparently 
he thinks the C.I.P. is a sovereign body. 
But there cannot be parallel sovereignties 
in India and that power which is sovereign 
should protect its rights against encroach- 
ment. ~ 
A.C. 
No Liability Companies 


- In olden days business was done on a 
basis of full responsibility and liability 
being placed on the entrepreneurs. They 
floated or sank with the business. Later on 
some clever persons thought of the limited 
aiability company in which a shareholder’s 
rights were limited as well as his liabilities 
to the extent of his holdings. The managers 
very often had more of rights and less of 
liabilities, but that varied according to the 
degree of low cunning that the managers 
could bring into operation in their parti- 
cular appointment. Managers, managing 
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agents, sales, supply or other agents very 
often took the cream out of a business and 
the shareholders were left only to shoulder 
their limited liabilities. But of all irrespon- 
sible and unilaterally controlled business 
organisations in which the “entrepreneurs” 
had no liabilities and all the advantages ; 
the so-called public sector businesses top- 
ped the list. The public sector is, in fact, a 
bureaucratic. sector and the public have 
really nothing to do with its planning, set 
up or management. Like all things 
“managed by the bureaucracy, the public 
sector will most probably hang like a mile- 
stone round the neck of the -publie in 
recognition of its misnomer. We have only 
to wait a few years and the socialistic 
pattern of our State-owned economic esta- 
blishments will come into full bloom and 
show up all their defects and anti-social 
facets and implications. We can say this 
with some assurance because we see all 
around us the ` various institutions and 
organisations that the bureaucracy manage, 
with an air of infallibility which does nov 
conceal the supreme inefficiency and in- 
grained corruption that make them a source 
of danger to social stability. 

The Posts and, Telegraphs Department 
of the Government are managed and run 
in a manner which is tclerated by our 
courttrymen, because they have been bullied 
into suffering silently .anything that the 
government did during two hundred years 
of British rule. In any other free country, 
no one wculd tolerate the -astounding, 
delays in the delivery of letters and tele- 
grams that happen everywhere in India. A 
man writing a letter to a friend living 
twenty or thirty miles away could easily 
walk up to his friend’s house before he 
received the letter. Telegrams habitually 
arrive a day or so after a railway train does 
from a distance of,a thousand miles. Money 
orders are delivered in this country after 
about three weeks to a month. For all, we 
know our description may be flattering to 
the P. & T. Department. Telephones are 
usually out of order or calls take 2 to 24 
hours where in other countries they usually 
go through in a few minutes. 


Railways in this socialistically orga- 
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nised country are run very unequally from 
‘place to place and for the convenience of 
different clientele. Trains between Calcutta 
and Delhi, Bombay and Delhi or Calcutta 
and Bombay with air-conditioned’ coaches 
used by VIPs run fairly well. Other trains 
run as they like. Freights meant for public 
sector consignees probably move -better 
than other freight. We do not know. Other 
freight cannot move for the reason that 
there are no wagons. If there are wagons 
they either go somewhere other than to 
their legitimate destination, or they re- 
‘main stationary at the starting point for 
days. The last time we booked some 
mangoes to a friend, he received a few half- 
bricks. Bookings are very difficult every- 
where unless one has influence. 

State Transport is not ,a nationally 
operated industry.» It is found in certain 
big centres of population. In Calcutta, we 
have been told, the State Transport kills 
and injures very large numbers of our 
citizens. They also bash up other cars, lamp- 
posts, traffic signal posts and occasional 
shops and houses. The overcrowding and 


the general dirtiness of the State Buses are . 


terrible. Traffic rules or rights of way 
mean nothing to them and they are run on 
very unbusinesslike lines. If any capable 
incumbent tries. to put things right, the 
Chief Minister begins to doubt the bona 
fides of such busy bodies; so, no one parti- 
cularly bothers to do anything to improve 
State Transport. It absorbs crores and 
crores of national capital but is run in a 
manner which will easily put two ‘score 
ordinary companies into liquidation. If we 
take the Police as an institution of economic 
significance we can ‘quite easily say that, 
put on a piece-rate system or on a contrac- 
tual basis, every single policeman will 
possibly get the sack.and all’ police-chiefs 
end “up in the insolvency. court. For, the 
police in India, have.a record of inaetion, 
wrong action and make-believe gyrations 
which not even the Mandarin managed 
imperial Chinese could better. They just 
put on uniform, at least a part of it, and 
surge forth in search of thieves, robbers, 
smugglers, forgers, rowdies, prostitutes 


and what not, and land up at the wrong 
$ \ 


m 
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places where they arrest people, make lathi 
charges, accept friendly offerings of chew- 
ing tobacco, biri or cash and push off to 
avenues fresh and unexplored. The reai 
offenders are not touched for a considera- 
tion, the wrongly arrested are eventually 
let off also for a consideration and every- 
thing is done, undone or not done for a 
consideration too. One very often sees 
policemen jotting down something in a 
brown paper diary at a street corner. What 
they write usually begins to have a mean- 
ing which meaning. is progressively lost as 
they write and, by the time they finish, 
the old meaning evaporates, and. new 
meanings fight to enter the cryptographic 
maze. The police sergeants, officers and 
N.C.Os hang round places ‘along which 
their burra wallahs pass and come to 
attention, to an extent, and salute, also to 
an extent; and then relax. Those of them, 
usually the sergeants, who control traffic, 
“control” only private cars, for, they fight 
shy of rickshaw-pullers, hand-cart pushers, 
pedestrians, hawkers, state bus drivers and 
lal-jhanda men, who can all do what they 
like in most cities of India with special 
reference to Calcutta. When there are 


thefts, robberies, murders or breakings of 


heads or doors, the police stroll in after long 
hours and go on examining all that should 
not be examined in order to create a large 
enough gap between the crime and its pro- 
bable detection. This probability is purely 
theoretical like those others which the Plan- 
ning Commission deals with. One can write 
a six-volume treatise on the activities of the 
Indian police but it requires the genius of a 
Mark Twain to do full justice to the sub- 
ject. Of all no liability managers the police- 
chiefs are the greatest. a 
Courts naturally follow the police and in 
view of this great handicap itewould not be 
fair to engage in criticism of the procedure 
in courts or even to describe the lawyers» 
peadahs, peshkars, touts and’ so forth who 
infest the courts of India and make a visit 
to any court a greater trial than the trials 
that are held inside the courts. Other govern- 
ment-managed departments, like treasuries, 
map . offices, collectorates, ` registration 
offices, jails, etc, etc, are all reminiscent 
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of the days of the Moghuls and the East 
India Company. The Reserve Bank with its: 
foreign exchange granting officials, the 
State Bank of India, the Passport office, 
the Income Tax office, the Customs and 
the various licencing and permit granting 

. offices can also throw further light on 
the general inefficiency, lack of the spirit 
of service to the public, susceptibility to 
influence and easygoing disinclination to 
get things done which are common 
characteristics of all bureaucraticaliy 
managed establishments. Mr. Morarji Desai 
has become now an institution in himself. 
He is modifying, rectifying, amending and 
legislating in order to remove this great dis- 
order ; but he has the one great disadvantage 
of starting with the wrong outlook. The 

> public are not his prajas or subjects and 
they cannot be taxed as Shri Morarji likes, 
but they must be won over \ first. Shri 
Morarji and Pandit Nehru too think that 
they can pack the Lok Sabha with the 
“yes men” of the Congress for ever and 
get away with any bureaucratic excesses 
they like tọ indulge in, without creating 
any public feeling. They should be toli 
clearly that the public (not the Com- 
munists) are getting fed up with their mis- 
management of the country’s affairs, their 
continued failure to stop corruption and 
other anti-social practices, their toleration 
of the anti-national activities of their 
friends and supporters and everything else 
they are doing in the name of planning, 
removing social inequalities, moral reform 
and all the rest of it. The public think, 
at least more and more of them are begin- 
ning to think, that the Congress organisa- 
tion is slowly becoming a vast conspiracy 
to cheat the public of their individual and 
collective rights and to usurp for them- 
selves and for their proteges all privileges, 
advantages and powers that can be created 
aawfully, semi-lawfully and by illicit abuse 
of political power. 

One word about the P.W.D. (Central 
and States) and the local bodies which, are 
also run by the same cliques as operate . in 
national or provincial politics. The Cor- 
porations, Municipalities and District Eoards 
just stinKE.and no action is taken against 
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them as they are considered to be the first 
cousins of the State Governments. The 
Public Works Departments everywhere can 
do with a lot of cleaning up too. We should 
be failing in our duty to the nation if we 
did not mention the private collaborators 
who assist and share in the high level cor- 
ruption, nepotism, misgovernment, etc., ete., 
in order to get on. They are not only 
found among merchants but they are also 
found in the legal, educational, medical and 
other professions. In other words, govern- 
ment, the bureaucracy and the political 
parties are progressively opening out new 
vistas for all men who wish to exploit the 
nation at the cost of true national ideals in 
every sphere of life. Dr. B. C. Roy and 
Pandit Nehru have done something to 
chastise the goalas by opening out dairies. 
They may next start state laundries and 
liquidate the dhobis. The gharrywallah, poor 
fellow, has fallen a victim to the taxis and 


buses but the rickshaw has become a 
greater private plague. 


Landlords have 
been washed ‘out, to be replaced by pugri 
seeking flat hirers. The teaching, medical 
and legal professions have not improved as 
far as exploitation of thé people goes. 

George Bernard Shaw had discussed the 
(im) possibilities of setting up an economy 
in which all people lived by taking each 
other’s washing. We wonder if India will 
succeed in building an economic structure 
in which all people will live by bribing, 
accepting bribes and cheating. The Nation 
will live by hook or by crook ; but, not by 
honest work and by honouring the just rights 
of all nationals. 

A.C. 

Maharaja of Bastar 


In the March, 1961, number of The Modern 
Review, we had written against the detention of 
the Maharaja of Bastar in the following terms : 

“We do not know what the Maharaja of 
Bastar had done to deserve the treatment meted 
out to him by the Government of India, for he was 
not tried in any Court of Law, though he was 
punished in some manner which caused him loss 
of prestige, position and, may be, money too. . 
We have always thought that every Indian, must 
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have his rights and freedoms and no one must 
take away those rights and freedoms in a high- 
handed manner. The Maharaja of Bastar, must 
have been very bad or very good (ideologically) 
to rouse the antipathy of India’s Cabinet Minis- 
ters. But we do not know the standards by which 
the Cabinet judges goodness, law-abidingness or 
otherwise of persons or communities. “The 
Assamese, for instance, got away with murder, 
loot, rape and arson and no Assamese was de- 
prived of his gaddi or any other rights or advan- 
tages. In the circumstances one would think that 
the Government had rather flexible moral and 
legal standards... .. . The whole thing savours 
of British Imperial practice.” 

‘The Maharaja has since been released. But 
he perhaps, cannot proceed at law, against the 
Prime Minister of India or the Chief Minister of 
Madhya Pradesh for the ignominy he had to 
suffer at the hands of our Bureaucracy. 

A.C. 
F 3 
Algiers and the Others l 


As in Laos, Congo, Portuguese Africa or 
Cuba; so in French Algiers we are witnessing the 
crudely inhuman repercussions of “ideological” 
power politics of extra-territorial origin. In Laos 
the powers wish to resist the spread of this kind 
of political belief as against that kind; and the 
Laotians forget their own national unity and 
brotherhood, and spill fraternal blood in order to 
appease the false gods which call themselves pro- 
gressivism or traditionalism. For there can* be no 
progress’ achieved through internecine war and 
creation of divisions at the instigation of foreign- 
ers. Nor can it be called preservation of tradition 
if brothers fight brothers: with foreign assistance 
and for the foreigners’ advantage. ‘The Russo- 
Chinese cannot grant progress to nor the Ameri- 
cans assure the existence of the traditions of 
other nations by supplying .guns to them. . These 
-power blocs haye become a greater menace to 
civilisation than the Huns, Lombards and the 
Mongols of earlier days. When Belgium tried to 
divide the Congo into warring groups they played 
a dirty game which the Congolese did not under- 
stand. They created the ground for the seeds of 
interested power politics to germinate. The Por- 
tuguese of course are fighting a “rebellion” or a 
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nuniber of “rebellions”: against their divine right 
of dominance over other races. These Portuguese 
are so stupid that they can and will dig their own 
graves and then jump into them with an air of 
superior wisdom. In Cuba the Russian and the 
Americans are prospecting for something which 
is not there. For Castro is like the other usurpers 
of Latin American origin who seize power as a 
matter of human right. Seizing power and ‘violént 
revolutions are the methods by which govern- 
ments change in that part of the world. Elections 
are better but they require time, money and 
steady work. Revolutions are simpler. Russia took 
it for granted that Castro was a Marxist because 
he seized: power by violence. But history teaches 
us that very few coups d’etat were inspired by the 
philosophy of Karl Marx. America thought Castro 
was challenging the Monroe Doctrine. He was not. 
But people were putting ideas in his head. 


In -Algeria there are the Algerians, the 
Algerian French and the French of France. The 
last lot want to give political freedom to the first 
lot. This is not liked by the middle group. No 
one wants Russia or America in Algeria; but if 
a fight begins there, the combatants will surely 
accept munitions and money from all who will 
supply and give. The whole trouble is that the 
world wants education, medicine, food, housing 
and employment. Ideologies are quite useless and 
turn false in practice. But the powers must have 
ideologies, for they must have their lies for their 
propaganda. And they must have propaganda to 
remain in. power, a, 

A.C. 
More State Management Failures 

In a previous note we have tried to tell the 
public how inefficient, wasteful and miserable in 
point of quality, state enterprise has been in 
India in the various fields in which the bureau- 
cracy have attempted to supply goods or services 
to the public. The reasons for this have been the 
same as in the case of private business of a simig 
lar nature. Dishonesty, corruption and individual 
greed have been the cause of all failures in every 
field of supply of essential commodities or ser- 
vices to the public. In the note referred to above 
we had dealt with various public services; but we 
had not mentioned the supply of - electric power 
and gas and provision of municipal ‘sérvices like 
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waler supply and conservancy. Latterly we have 


witnessed a phenomenal deterioration in the sup- 


ply of electrical power in the various big cities of 
India, in spite of our much vaunted hydro-elec- 
tric and thermal power generation on a grand- 
scale in the bureaucratically managed sector. The 
gas supply has been in the hand of banias in Cal- 
cutta, before being taken over by the State. The 
position has not deteriorated since the change- 
over; but that is no compliment to the State for 
the reason that the previous Managers of the Gas 
Company had been making what profits they 
could without taking any trouble for supplying 
gas. In Calcutta too the water supply is very poor 
and the conservancy miserable, ïn spite of the 
fact that the municipal rates are quite high and 
the money spent annually on these services is 
considerable: The Corporation has been well- 
known for its mismanagement of the city affairs 
for over 40 years. It was superceded ‘by the West 
Bengal Government and put under I.C.S. rule for 
some years. That was a change for the worse. 
The public and the private sectors have been like 
the Devil and the Deep Sea as far as supply. of 
public utilities were concerned. The public sector 
in their handling of public affairs and supply of 
essential commodities and services had been 
terribly inefficient. In spite of that their thirst 
for further power in the economic field is insati- 
able. And the more they undertake to do the 
worse they become. The people of ‘India have to 
discover effective substitutes for the bureaucra- 
tic as well as the commercial establishments if 
they want to safeguard their rights and freedoms. 
A.C. 


Centenary of Rabindranath Tagore 


The greatest man that India has produced 
during the last one hundred years, who has been 
a world figure as well as an idol of the Indian 
public, is the Poet Rabindranath Tagore whose 
Centenary will be celebrated on the 8th of May, 
1961, all over India and the world. Poet, musi- 
cian, dramatist, composer of dance dramas, songs, 
musical plays, novels and short stories; edu- 
cationist, social reformer, philosopher, mystic 
and patrtot; painter, actor, connoisseur, aesthe- 
ticist and a master technician in the field of 
thought and expression, Rabindranath Tagore 
was undoubtedly a superman and the possessor of 


wae 


a mind which had few equals in human history. 
He was a humanitarian and an apostle of universal 
brotherhood; and the world saw in him a rishi, 
a sage and a seer who could deliver mankind 
from its fatal follies of jealousy, hatred and cyni- 
cal disregard of social yalues and human virtues. 
His literary, musical, and artistic compositions 
alone lifted India out of the slough of cultural 
mediocrity and the world began to take notice of 
the mind of India after he published his Gitanjali. 

He began ‘his literary career at a very early 
age and soon made his mark in composing poems 
of a rare quality and songs rich in emotion which 
he himself set to music. Though he never took 
the trouble to sit for examinations and acquire 
academic distinctions, he was a keen student of 
Sanskrit, Bengali, the Upanishads, the Puranas. 
classical music, Kavya, Darshan, as well as English 
language, literature and the cultural history and 
achievements of the great nations of the world. 
He composed thousands of poems, and songs 
and numerous dramas, dance dramas, operas, elc. 
He was a prolific writer of short stories, novels. 
skits, essays, dissertations, learned monographs 
and analytical interpretations ofthe Upanishads. 
His critical appraisals of social, ethical, economic 
and other problems have thrown new light on 
many subjects. As an educationist his Santinike- 
tan experiment has revived the Ashramas ` of 
ancient India and Surul gave India a new pers- 
pective on rural reconstruction. His Kalabhavan 
put new life into Indian arts and crafts and his 
Visva-Bharati gave the world a new ideal in 
human relations and in the study of universal cul- 
ture. Students and learned men and women hegan 
to come to Santiniketan to see and to learn and 
for years we had the unique pleasure of witness- 
ing foreign intellectuals taking part in the cul- 
tural life of the Ashrama in a manner which made 
us forget that they were not Indians. They sang 
Tagore songs flawlessly in point of articulalion 
and music and their participation in recilation 
and dramatic performances had always been full 
and perfect. In those days hundreds of foreigners 
and our own countrymen from all parts of India 
assembled in Santiniketan for studies as well 
for cultural experience. 


as 


We remember scores of persons of good in- 
tellectual standing as well as hundreds of boys 
and girls who sang, danced, recited and conversed 
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in the language of Rabindranath, and no one 
ever felt that it was-anything difficult or impos- 
sible. Such was the towering personality of the 
Poet Before him people forgot all differences of 
language, race or religion, and it was a very 
good thing humanly speaking. Today, when we 
are attempting to celebrate the Poet’s hundredth 
birthday, we should lay special stress upon his 
own ideals. Separatism and intellectual patch-work 
cannot give us back that atmosphare of great 
aesthetic refinement which was created by study- 
ing, speaking and» listening to lectures in the 
language of Tagore. If there should be’ no Ben- 
gali in Santiniketan, there should be no need for 
Santiniketan either. One can just as well estab-. 
lish ‘a Tagore University in any other place in 
the world, which will perhaps yield a-dry acade- 
mic satisfaction but nothing in the way of emo- 
tional appreciation or rasa. We are sure Tagore’s 
music and operas could be translated too, „not 
„only in language but also in the technique of ex- 
pression; but will that give us back those feel- 
ings that we experienced when the Poet lived in 
Santiniketan? Translations, conversions into other 
media, representations in marble, steel or glass 
will progressively take us farther and yet farther 
from the realities that we are endeavouring’ to 
preserve. ‘ 
: A.C. 
Planning for Welfare : 

When we studied economics in our 
youth we were taught it was a human 
science dealing with man’s activities for 
the production of goods and services which 
had a money value and with the distribu- 
tion of these values for consumption imme- 
diately or in the future, and, ‘lastly but not 
the least with the usefulness of such con- 
sumption from the point of view of man’s 
well-being. Working from these funda- 
mentals of economics we would think 
economic planning should be carried out 
with due consideration for the humans 
who would be affected by such planning 
and not on a purely theoretical basis 
ignoring the people for whom the planning 
was meant. When Lenin said, electrification 
was ‘the most essential thing in any 
economic development, the result of that 
obsession was manifold. disaster in many 


-been disastrous for 


‘accumulation of capital. 
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other fields in the economy for long years. 
Our leaders, who are guided by persons’ 
whose practical experience of production, 
distribution and consumption -affecting our 
430 million men, women and children has 
been quite negligible; are obsessed by 
thoughts of steel and electric power and 
the result of their impractical outlook has 
the economy of the. 
country. It is running on stilts, so to speak, 
and is moving in broad jumps which go 
over the well-being of 90 per cent of the 
people and creates great dents and pot- 
holes in the smooth surface of a poor but 
naturally integrated economic field; with- 
out enriching its soil to any extent. Practi- 
cal.men would have studied in detail the 
flow of well-being created by the steel 
plants already ‘in operation in India and 
would not have exaggerated the possibilities 
of economic gain by putting up further 
plants on purely conjectural and abstract 
grounds. We have always said that our 
planning has been extremely amateurish 
and also influenced by foreign interests. 
The plants have been set up at inordinately 
high cost and in a haphazard manner which 
does not permit any “snow-balling” in the 
One may say, it 
causes capital and credit erosion. There are 
short circuits and obstructions in the 
channels alóng which the forces, which 
bring prosperity to the people flow. And the 
people wait for the economic opportunities 
which never come. If, on the other hand, 
the’ planning had begun from the receiving 
end -of national welfare and people had 
been helped to reach out and obtain the 
economic nourishment they needed, things 
would have been quite different. 

s ' A.C. 


+ 


Morarji Legislates for the Tax Collection 


Mr. Morarji Desai likes to legislate forà 
the realisation of his ideals. He legislated 
in Bombay for prohibition and let loose the 
forces of boot-legging and illicit drinking’ 
until Bombay became hideously drink cón- 
scious. It was for years the only city in, 
India where thousands began drinking ai 
breakfast time. So Mr. Desai failed to 
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achieve his moral objective. In Delhi, he or 
his associates are responsible for making 
ridiculous arrangements regarding serving 
of alcoholic drinks in hotels. There one can 
drink in their bedrooms only and not in 
the restaurants. It is well-known that 
drinks are bad when taken on an empty 
£ stomach; but people have to forget ` that 
so that Mr. Morarji Desai and Pandit Nehru 
may feel ideologiclaly satisfied. In this 
matter of collecting income-tax, Mr. Morarji 
Desai has tabled legislation in which he 
admits that India is now spending ten times 
more in tax collection without achieving 
any gains in collections. Tax evasion is on 
the increase. One may safely assume that 
the .tax-collectors and the tax-payers are 
combining to cheat the revenue. And why ? 
z Because the taxes are inordinately high, 
unfair and obnoxious. The people who 
legislate in India are not the representatives 
of tax-payers. They are mostly from the 
ranks of those who have little economic 
stake in the country and can, therefore, 
co-operate with the Congress leaders, when 
they attempt the impossible in taxation, 
planning, borrowing, inflating currency and 
everything else that semi-intellectuals 
habitually do in order to feed their fads 
and fancies. They call it working for their 
goal of socialism; but socialism does not 
mean the setting up ofa fantastic state 
capitalistic structure in which the indivi- 
duals constituting society will remain 
largely unemployed, without proper food, 
clothing, housing, medicine, education and 
the means of civilised existence in order 
to allow: the building of a .few very big 
factories, dams or hydel plants. In olden 
days when great empires existed on’ a 
tyrannical basis, the masses were ruthlessly 
driven to build citadels, great walls and 
magnificent gardens. But the people starved 
and suffered dumbly and in ignorance of 
all things worth knowing. Today, if in the 
name of democracy, great 
built at the cost of the people’s well-being, 
one cannot say that we have progressed 
much excepting in the way we talk and 
pretend to be the servants of the people: 
Perhaps, we believe that our fads and 
fancies will eventually create a heaven on 
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earth ; but have we any logical grounds for 
such a belief ? In’ Sweden or Switzerland, 
the people have reached a degree of 
affluence without indulging in the great 
“isms” of the century and without engaging 
in any tall talk. The Japanese also achieved 
‘great material progress without any new 
prophets, creeds or dogma and without up- 
setting the life of the people, Why must 
we then indulge in wild schemes and talk 
big all the time about “suffering”, “sacri- 
fice” and formulae of national well-being 
without actually going one step forward ? 
Men like Mr. Morarji Desai and Pandit 
Nehru should now retire and give younger 
and less thoughtful people a chance to do 
something without opening their mouths 
wide at all hours of the day and night. He 
who cannot do a thing in a simple manner 
cannot do it in a more complicated manner 
either. Mr. Desai will make a hash of things 
even with the best of laws, for he is psycho- 
logically ill-placed vis-a-vis the people of 
India, with particular reference to those 
who pay taxes. If he had the strength to 
sack all tax-collectors en masse he might 
have done something. 


. A.C. 
Tax and Traffic’ ; 

Judging by what happens in Calcutta, ‘one 
may say that the pattern of inefficiency, inaction, 
avoidance of responsibility, etc., is the same in 
all Governmental or semi-Governmental orga- 
nisations. Our tax-collectors are just as fond of 
harassing the law-abiding citizen and avoiding 
the lawless, the turbulent and the corrupt, as are, 
let us say, our traffic controllers. The tax- 
collectors only demand returns in triplicates 
from those who pay their taxes regularly and 
honestly without any inducements from the in- 
eome tax men; and when they receive the returns, 
harass, insult and interfere with the normal life 
of the tax-payers. ‘They never go to those who 
are lawless corrupt and illusive for the reason 
that these people are difficult and also for other 
reasons. ‘The trafic managers write sheaves of 
post cards to car-owners for alleged offences 
against no parking rules, etc., which aré piffle 
compared to the wild men who parade the streets 
with empty rickshaws, hand carts, ete., in their 
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thousands. They also never go near the bellicose 
pedestrians, the foot-path dwellers, the hawkers, 
the lorry" and bus drivers and all those cyclists 
who meander along four abreast. In short all 
Government officers avoid difficult work and make 
life impossible for the meek and the good. In 
short bullying is the principle of Government in 
India; for bullies fear the toughs and go for the 
week and god-fearing. Slowly India is becoming 
a land of the lawless for there is a latent pre- 
ference for lawlessness among Government 
servants. The survival of the fittgst in India has 
come to mean “fittest to cheat, act aganist the 
law, cut rough, grab other peoples property, 
take away the rights of other, break into places”, 
etc., etc., and our great leaders are watching 
this helplessly, for these bad men can help them 
to win elections and the good are no good: for 
their purpose. At the root of this general 
decadence, therefore, rests the political party 
' system. The political parties are also slowly 
emerging as something like the unlawful orga- 
nisations which came into existence for criminal 
purposes. The reform, therefore, must begin at 
party level. Political parties must not have any 
objectives other’ than clear cut national service. 
They must not harbour or sponsor evil men. 
Just as there are Conduct Rules for Government 
servants, so must there be Conduct Rules for 
Party men. 
-A. C. 


Indian Civilisation 


It will not be out of place to discuss the 
true nature of Jndian civilisation again with res- 
pectful references to what Kavi-guru Rabindra- 
nath had said in his essay on Tapovan (forest 
retreats) in the series named “Santiniketan”. 
He compared American efforts at progress with 
what Indians had done in thé past when Indian 
civilisation was intensively intellectual and fully 
human. He said, (translation) 


“What the Americans" endeavoured as a 
national objective created great cities where 
there had heen endless forests before. In India 
some cities were built; but the forests were also 
integrated into our civilisation. They were not 
cut down and destroyed but were used for a 
greater and higher purpose of civilisation in so 
far as they became centres of meditation, meta- 
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physical research and human culture and ceased 
to be barbaric and wild. What forests Americans 
conserved are their wealth or places of amuse- 
ment; but not the centres of their culture and 
civilisation . . America has not the 
forest her best and the forest has also denied 
America its greater fellowship . . 


given 


“Cities are the true expression of American 
civilisation. Man has established his exclusive- 
ness and power through these towering cities. 
The forest retreats of the sages were the final 
indication of Indian progress; for it was in the 
forests that Man in India attuned his soul to the 
Infinite.” . 

The Hindi civilisation that 
Delhi is ridiculous in its behaviourism and is 
imitative to the last detail. It can build offices, 
departments and factories; but how far India 


is growing in 


will be enriched by it in her mind and soul is - 


very doubtful. Cheap imitation of the West 
will drag us down and that will be a loss which 
a ten or twenty per cent increase in our material. 
wealth will not make good. The Kavi-guru had 
said : 

“One must always remember that nations 
cannot gain by mere imitation of one anothers 
institulions. There must be an inner 
take .... 

“If India does not remain really and truly 
what she has been; she may earn wages from 
the world; but will not have any greater useful- 
ness. She will slowly lose her H and 
her joy of life.... 

“What is the nature of the “truth that we 
have sought through the millenia ? Is it commerce 
and poliis] power? Or is it the truth that 
sages ‘have told us about in the Upanishads and 
in the Bhagavat-Gila? .... 

“Strength does not mean completeness. The 
whole can be destroyed and a part can separately 
grow big apparently, but not really. In fact, 
these exclusive growths are bad for’ the complete 
entity. India never wanted to be big and powers 


-{ul ‘at the cost of her completeness.” 


The increase in the number of our factories 
in selected places is creating exclusive centres 
of wealth and power at the cost and detriment 
of the whole social entity of India. All Congress 
leaders should take heed while there is still time. 


A. C. 


give and. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE* 


By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


eda stat aa gfa I aga, 
atg aa mait wa 
qà Sear ary Afat DNT 


aia . 
— RAA 
[ “It is because you are greater than your 
achievement 


That the chariot of your life 
Leaves behind your achievement 
Again and again.” (Translation) J 


` —Rabindranath. Tagore. 


There is no single word which ‘can 
adequately describe the myriad-minded Rabin- 
dranath Tagore of seemingly multiple but really 
one and undivided peerless personality. Poet, 
artist, sage, seer, thinker, philosopher, knower 
and lover of man- and the universe, loving 
servant of humanity—his passing has evoked 
paeans of praise from countless ‘men and women 
iw his motherland and abroad,. irrespective . of 
creed, colour, caste, class, community and poli- 
tical party. All differences and discordant notes 


have been hushed in the realized presence of . 


this great unifier of spirits. There was.and there 
is, no one loved and adored by more persons, in 
the land he lived in. and 
beauty of whose -inner being was fittingly 
matched but not surpassed by the beauty of his 
person. He was, and is king of our hearts. 


On the -twenty-fifth of Baisakh of the : 


‘Bengali year, corresponding to the eighth of 
May, 1941, 
eighty years of his life. He 


years long, though not common, are 
. extremely rare either. But it is not the length 


' * After the passing of Rabindranath on the 


the founder-editor of The Modern Review, cone 
tributed an article to the September, 1941, issue 
of The Modern Review, the major portion of 
which is reprinted here. 
—Editor, The Modern Review. 
3 


abroad than he the - 


Rabindranath ‘Tagore completed : 
breathed his : 
last on the 7th of August, 1941. Lives eighty ` 


t i 
= perhaps then he 


works. 


genius in literature” may. baffle the seeker there, 
8th August, 1941, Late Ramananda Chatterjee, —-——————————_____________ 


a a life but its quality that really matters. We 


read in the. Yoga-Vasistha : 


Taravopi hi jivanti, jivanti mrigapakshinah, 
Sa jivati mano yasya mananena hi jivati. 
“Plants also live, and birds and beasts live; 
But he lives s (truly) whose mind lives by 
thinking.” 


: “Ribindranath T oda life was eminently 
such a life of. thought and of action in 
accordance with his thought. ; 

He loved his land and its people as well ag 
other lands. and their peoples. ‘The death of 
such .a:person would have been considered a 
calamity .at any time, but at the present crisis 
in the world’s history his death in the full 
possession of his intellectual powers is an 
irreparable and immeasurable loss to all man- 


kind. 


Within the compass of a magazine articie 
it is not-possible to give an adequate idea of 
the genius, personality and achievements of such 
a person,—-they are so great and varied. Only 
‘an humble attempt is made in the following 
pages in that direction. 

The poet wrote in one of his poems ; 

« Do not in this way see from the outside— 

Do not look for me in externals : 

-You will not find me in my sorrow and 
my joy, 

Do not seek in my bosom for my 

i anguish, 
You will not find me in my joy, 

„The poet is not where you seek him: 
You will not find the poet in his life-story.t 


If he ‘cannot “be found in his biography, 
. may .be discovered in his 


' True, but “the  self-concealment of 


L English translations - of the Bengali 


‘originals quoted in this article are by the writer. 


Where the translation is .the Poets -own, 


` reference” is | “made ` to: the English ‘publication 


where it appears, ` 


oe 
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too, sometimes. In his My Boyhodd Days the 
Poet conjures up before our eyes a picture of, 
his earlier years and of his ‘fathér’s family. 
His Reminiscences, too, are of some help. But 
as they cover only the first twenty-seven years 
of his life, pe do not see ‘one to ae 


naka 


whom Taik. personal ‘information ' could be 
obtained, 

He ` is ‘our “greatest poet ‘and prosé-writer. 
There is hardly any department of Bengali 
literature that he has not touched and adorned, 
elevated, and filled with inspiration ‘and lighted 
up by the lustre of his genius. He began to write 
very early in life—exactly how early it is not 
„possible to 
Macbeth into Bengali when he ~was only ‘nine 
years of age. So he was an author for seventy- 
one years. He would feign consign almost all 
his juvenile productions to oblivion—though 
most of them would do credit to any ordinary 
poet, but at the earnest request of the Publica- 
tion Board of Visva-bharati he agreed to theirt 
separate publication. They would fill several 
big volumes. The Bengali works to whose 
publication he never objected have been estimated 
to fill _ twenty-five _ Volumes, totalling 17,000 
royal octavo pages. But this estimate is likely to 
be exceeded, as he went on composing poems 
till the very last week of his life. 

Besides these, Bengali- works of his, there 
are original, English works by him and transla- 
tions of some of his Bengali works by himself 
and others. 

He did not write any epic poem. The age 
for “epics is dead and gone,—somewhat as the 
earth has left behind the age of the mammoth 
and the miegalosaurus. It is not merely because 
men are too busy ‘today to write or read big 
books ‘that è epics have ceased to be written in 
our. day. ‘Epics are mostly concerned with’ wars 
and dynastic ambitions. But. though “wars” ‘have 
become more ‘frightful and destructive’: ‘than 
ever: before and dictators of ‘totalitarian ‘states 
have- their -ambitions, these things ~-have~lost 
‘their ‘glamour and no tenget. ‘provide poets with 
inspiring ‘themes. 


“In his “Bengali book of poems Kshanika: he 


say. He_ translated Shakespeare’s , 
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an epic in the poeni entitled Kshasipuran, 
(“compensation”) which has been paraphrased 
in an abridged form in The Gardener thus : 


My “love, once upon a time your poet 
launched a great epic in his mind. 
Alas, I was not careful, and it struck your 
ringing anklets and came to grief. 
It broke up into scraps of songs and lay 
scattered at your feet. 
All my cargo of the stories of old wars 
was tossed by the laughing waves and 
soaked in tears and sank. 
You must make this loss good to me, my love. 
If my claims to immortal fame after death 
are shattered, make me immortal while 
I live. 
‘And I will not ‘mourn for my loss nor 
blame you. 
These “scraps of-songs” have immortalized him. 
= Difficult as it undoubtedly. would be to give 
‘an exhaustive list of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
‘multifarious ‘achievements from early youth up- 
‘wards, even the departments of literature and 
knowledge which he touched and adorned 
would :make ‘a pretty long list. The late 
Mahaimahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, M.A. 
D:Litt., C.LE., said of the poet in the course 


‘of his presidential address at the preparatory 


meéting .for :the ‘Tagore Septuagenary Celebra- 
tions ; 

He.has ‘tried. all phases of literature 
couplets, stanzas, short poems, longer pieces, 
short. stories, longer stories, fables,. novels and 
prose. romances, dramas, farces, -comedies and 
tragedies, ‘songs, operas, kirtons, -palas, and, last 
‘but -not least; lyric poems. He has succeeded in 
every, .phase.-of literature he -has touched, but he 
has succeeded in the‘‘last -phase of literature 
beyond .measure. -His essays are illuminating, 
his sarcasms biting, his satires piercing. His 


estimate ‘of old poets -is' deeply : appreciative, and 
“he 


his grammatical .and .lexicographical- speculations 
“go further:inward’‘than those ‘of most of us. 
-*Pethaps ' “he” ‘has ‘written ‘more lyric’ poems 
‘than any‘ other’ poet,’ “ancient or modern. 
Tennyson, © in“his poem addressed to ‘Victor 
“Hugo, called’ ‘that great French author “Victor 


refers’ ‘humorously to the idea of his writing in Drama, Victorin Romance, Cloud-weaver of 


tor 
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phantasmal hopes and fears”, “Lord of human 
tears”, “child-lover”, and “Weird Titan by thy 
winter weight of years as yet unbroken... . 
All these epithets and many more can be rightly 
applied to Rabindranath Tagore. 
By way of supplementing and elaborating 
what Pandit Haraprasad Sastri has written of 
*Rabindranath’s literary productions, it may be 
observed that he wrote much on religious, educa- 
- tional, social, political, historical, economic, and 
philological subjects, and on music. He is an 
authority on metre. He was perhaps the greatest 
literary critic in Bengali, As a writer of letters he 
is unrivalled in Bengali for the. number, volume, 
variety, and excellence of his epistles. Even post 
cards written by him are part of literature. In the 
writing of prose poems and of free verse, too, he 
is unrivalled. Four years ago he wrote a scienti- 
tlic book, Visva-parichaya (“Introduction to the 
Universe”), which has gone through six editions. 
In the production of charades in Bengali he per- 
haps stands alorie. Then there is that unclassifi- 
able work Pancha Bhuter Diary (“Diary of the 
- Five Elements”), imaginary conversations which 
are like a transcript of his own talks in Bengali. 
He is the creator of some dance-plays, too. The 
aggregate of what he has done for the Bengali 
«language and literature exceeds what any ‘other 
| author has done. It is remarkable that in. ‘the 
decade following 1930, during the latter part of 
which he was twice seriously ill, he produced 
some three dozen new books, including primers, 
| nursery rhymes, nonsense verses and picture books 
for children, and several » dance-dramas. 
books of: poems and a book of reminiscences of 
his boyhood- days appeared during his last: ill- 
ness. ‘Two more weré expected to be issued.. Many 
new songs have been composed during this period. 


The articles and essays written during-this period ' 


have not yet been published in ‘book form. 
‘All this he was able to do, not merely be- 
cause he was a man of genius but also ‘because 
_ he was a scholar whose range of reading was very 
eXténsive and varied. In addition to what he read 
in Bengali,’ Sanskrit and Pali, and of English 
literature proper and of the literature of other 
countries in English translations, he read English 
books, as a glance at his reading shelves teveeled, 
on the following and other subjects: 
Farming, philology, history, medicine, astro- 
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operative aia ee indoor decora- 
tions, production of hides, manures, sugarcane 
and oil, pottery, looms, lacquer work, tractors, 
village economics, recipes for cooking, lighting, 
drainage, calligraphy, plant-grafting, meteorology, 
synthetic dyes, parlour-games, Egyptology, road- 
making, incubators, wood-blocks, donton, stall- 
feeding, jiu-jitsu, printing. 

His reading of books on so many jati 
was no mere idle pastime. He made practical use 
of all his studies. He was no sentimentalist. He 
had a scientific mind. His friendship with 
Sir J. C. Bose was not accidental but was due to 
kinship of soul. 

Milton wrote in his day, when knowledge 
was neither so vast nor so varied and specialized 
as today, that the poet should take all knowledge 
as his province. Rabindranath Tagore’s ideal was 
similar to that of Milton. 

Had he not been famous as a great poet and 
prose-writer, he would have become famous for 
the rangé and variety of his’ studies. 

An impression seems still to prevail in some 
quarters that Rabindranath Tagore’s genius was 
not recognized even in Bengal before he won the 
Nobel Prize. It is quite wrong. On his completing 
the fiftieth year of his life, all classes, all profes- 
sions and ranks, the representatives of the spiri- 
tuality, character, culture and public spirit of 
Bengal, combined to do him honour in the Cal- 
cutta Town Hall in a way in which no other 
author -in Bengal had been honoured beforé, or, 
has been since..There were also other magnificent 
celebrations of the occasion. And all this took 
place beforé the Nobel Prize in literature had 
been.’ awarded: to him. The fact ïs, he became 
famous. outside Bengal after winning the Nobel 
Prize, sbut was already famous here before that 
event: Before- that event competent and dis- 
criminating literary critics in Bengal had 
given him even a higher place than the award 
of the Nobel Prize would seem to indicate. 

~ At that time he had, no doubt, some detrac- 
tors. But after the Nobel Prize award they were 
hushed into silence. Highly sensitive as he was, 
he sometimes mistook the voice of his detractors 
as the predominant voice of Bengal. 

Some works of his have been translated into 
more languages of the world than those of any 
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other modern Indian author or perhaps of any 
other author: of the world. Most of: his works and 
some kinds of works of his in Bengali, €. Bs those 
which are full of- humour and wit, have not yet 
been, translated into English or thence into other 
Western and Eastern languages. In the transla- 
tions of the work which have been translated, 
much, if not all, of the music, the- ‘suggestiveness, 
the _undefinable associations, clustering round 
Bengali: words and phrases, and the aroma, racy 
of Bengal ‘and India, of the originals have been 
lost. No doubt, the translations of the poems and 
dramas, ‘particularly when done by the poet him- 
self, havé often-gained in -directness, in’ the beauty 
and sublimity of simplicity, and in ‘the music and 
strength belonging to’ the English or’ other Jangu- 
age of the translations. But admitting all this, one 
is still constrained to observe that, for a’ correct 
estimate and full appreciation of Rabindranath’s 
intellectual and literary powers, his gifts and 
genius, it is necessary to study both his ‘original 
works in Bengali and their English translations,” 
as well as his original works in English, like Per- 
sonality, Sadhana, The Religion of Man, etc. A 
study of his works in their Bengali originals is 
essential for a’ correct estimate’ of his genius and: 
literary achievement. Ts i 

It speaks much for the discernment of the 
non-Bengali appraisers of his ‘literary achieve- 
ment that they have assigned to him-a very’ high 
place after reading only some of his ‘works i in 
mere translations. 

- His hymns and’ sermons ‘and ‘some `of- his- 
other ‘writings on spiritual subjects let us- un- 


consciously into the secret of his ‘access’ to the: 


court of the King of kings, nay to His very pre- 
sence, and of his ‘communion with Him: His:devo- 
tional ‘songs and other writings in a spiritual vein’ 
have brought- solace and healing ‘to mariya ' ‘soul’ 
in travail and anguish. -Many ‘of Ps protio 
songs are hymns’ as well: 

Insight and imagination are his magic wands, 
by whose powers he roams where he will" and 
leads his‘ readers, too, thither. In his works'Ben- 
gali literature has outgrown its provincial charac- 
ter and has become fit ‘to fraternize with world 
literature. Currents: of universal ~ thought and 
spirituality have flowed into oe Besa einongt ‘his’ 
writings. ` ; 

In philosophy he is not a seen buildér. He- 
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fas been acclaimed -as- -à -: Vedantist. He 
is of the-line of our ancient -religio-philosophical 
teachers whose religion and philosophy are fused 
components of one whole. Hig position as a philo- 
sophical thinker was recognized by his’ selection 
to préside ‘and deliver the presidential address at 


‘the First Indian Philosophical Congress in 1925, 


and also ‘when he was asked to ‘deliver the Hibbert * 
Lectures, which appeared subsequently as The 
Religion of Man. Both his poetry and. prose em- 
body his philosophy. 

Rabindranath was not" amply a literary man, 
though his eminence as ‘an’ author is such that for 
a stranger the Bengali language would be worth 
learning for ‘studying his writings alone. : 

‘It does not in the least :detract from his work’ 
as a musician to admit that-he ‘was not an ustad 
or “expert” in“ music, as that : term is usually 
understood, though “he ‘was -trained in ~ Indianx 
classical’ music. He had such’a sensitive ear that 
he “appeared to live in two worlds-one, the world 
of visible forms and colours, and another, which 
one may call the world of sound-forrns and sound- 
colours.” His musical genius and’ instinct were 
such that his achievement in that art extorted the 
admiration of many “experts”. This is said not 
with reference only: to his numerous hymns and 
patriotic and other songs and the tunes to which x 
he ‘himself ‘set them, or to his thrilling, sweet, 
soulful and rapt singing ‘in different periods” of 
his life, but also in connection with what he has 
done ‘for absolute music. He was not only the 
author ‘of the words of his songs, possessed of 
rare depth of meaning and “suggestiveness and 
power "of inspiration, but ` was also the creator of 
wliat rnay be called ` new: airs and tunes. 

‘t About fifteen-year’ ago, I had the good for-: 
eo to: be preserit at’ some of the meetings in 
Germany and Czechoslovakia where he lectured: 
and recited some ‘of his ‘poems. To such a meeting 
at’ Dresden I have briefly ‘referred in my ‘article 
on “Rabindranath Tagore at Dresden”. His reci- 
tations were such that even though ‘the poems | 
recited: were in a language not understood by the 
vast majority of the audience, he had to repeat 


' them several times at their:earnest request. Those 


who have heard him read his addresses ‘and deli- 
ver his extempore speeches and sermons in Ben-` 
gali know how-eloquent he could be as a speaker, 
though his delivery in years past was often so 
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rapid and his sentences branched out in such be- 
wildering luxuriance as to make him the despair 
of reporters. No wonder, he shone also as a con- 
versationalist.. His humorous and witty repartees 
and his improvised playful poems were unrivalled. 
Many a time and oft did gems of wit and wisdom 


drop from his lips in the course of conversations. 
` It is greatly to be regretted that only infinitesimal 


fragments of them are on record. Fuller tran- 
scripts would have constituted literature of price- 
Tess worth, 

Heé-was a master and a consummate teacher 
of the: histrionic art. Those who have seen him 
appear in leading roles in many of his plays have 
experienced how natural and elevating acting can 
be. From the prime of his manhood upwards he 
‘was in the habit of reading out his new poems, 
discourses, short stories, plays and novels to select 


circles. On such occasions, too, his elocution and’ 


histrionic talents came into play. 

If it is true that the credit of reviving the 
performance of music in public by respectable 
women goes to the Brahmo Samaj, that credit 
belongs in great part to the Tagore family and 
Rabindranath Tagore. They have also made it 
possible for girls and women of réspectable 
classes to act in public. The poet has also rehabi- 
litated in Bengal dancing by respectable ‘girls and 
women as a means of self-expression and inno- 
cent amusement and play. The new dances he has 
created, in which he has personally trained many 
girls students of Santiniketan, are entirely free 
from the voluptuousness and worse features of 
many prevalent dances. 

Tagore’s patriotic songs are chiaractéristic. 
They are refined and restrained, and free from 
bluff, bravado, bluster and boasting. Some of 
them ‘twine their tendrils round the tenderest 


chords of our hearts, some enthrone the Mother- 


land as the Adorned in the shrine of our souls, 
some .sound as a clarion call to our drooping 
spirits filling us with hope and the will to do and 
dare and suffer, some call on us to have the lofty 


= courage to be in the minority of ‘one; but in none 


are heard the clashing of interests, the warring 
passions of races, or the echoes of old, unhappy, 
far-off historic strifes and conflicts. 

‘But it is not merely as a maker of songs that 
he took part in the Swadeshi movement. His socio- 
political addresses, the annual: fairs suggested or 
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organized by him, were part of the same national: 
service. He worked earnestly for the revival of 
weavings and other arts and crafts of the country, 
particularly village arts and crafts, and contri- 
buted his full share to making education in India 
Indian as well as human and humane in the 
broadest sense, and to the sanitation, reconstruc- 
tion, reorganisation and rejuvenation of villages. 
Even official reports have praised him as a model 
landlord for his activities in these directions in 
his estate. 

“He loved and worked for the welfare of his 
tenants in his zamindari with all his heart, and 
they in their turn loved and revered him. Once 
upon a time he had to go out on business with the 
English Magistrate, of the district in which his 
estate was situated. But though in those days a 
District Magistrate, and particularly an English 
one, was held in great awe, the rayat who was 
asked to arrange for the conveyance of Rabindra- 
nath and the Magistrate, brought only one palan- 
quin. When. taken to task, he explained that he 
thought it only natural and proper that anybody 
who chose to accompany him (Rabindranath) 
should walk, even though he were an Englishman 
and the District Magistrate. On further expostu- 
lation the rayat Brought for the Magistrate a’ 
gouty pony. i 

His scheme of constructive “non-co-opera- 
tion”, or, properly speaking, of constructive self- 
reliance, in education, revival of village crafts, 
village reconstruction, etc., was outlined in some ` 
of his writings and addresses more than 30 years ` 
ago, was part of his Swadeshi movement politics. 
It is to be found in his lecture on Swadeshi Samaj, 
delivered on 22nd July, 1904, and in his presi- 
dential address at the’ Bengal Provincial Confer- 
ence at Pabna, 1908. ` 

The attention which he continued Ì to bestow on 
the welfare of villages, to his dying, day and which 
found expression in the Rural Reconstruction 
Department of Visva-Bharati at Sriniketan, was 


“in part born of the disillusion to which he’ 


referred’ in the Crisis of Civilizaton : 


The “No-tax” movement adumbrated in 


his plays Prayaschitta (“Expiation”) and Pari- 


tran (“Deliverance”) and the joyful acceptance 
of suffering and chains by its hero, Dhananjaya 
Bairagi, a Mendicant, embody his idea of what 
the attitude of leaders and the rank and -file © 
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should be on such occasions. Both plays are 
dramatic- renderings of an earlier work, a his- 
torical romance _ 
(“The Bride-Queen’s Market”), published in 
1884. Of these- plays Prayaschitta is the earlier 
one, published in May, 1909. 

As the poet has denounced Nationalism in 
his book of that name, taking the word to mean 
that organized form of a people which is meant 
for its selfish aggrandizement at the expense of 
other peoples by foul, cruel and unrighteous means, 
and as he is among the chief protagonists of what 
is, not quite appropriately, called International- 
ism, his profound. ‘and. all-sided love of the 
Motherland, both as expressed in words and as 
manifested in action has sometimes not been evi- 
dent perhaps to superficial observers. But those 
who know him and his work and the literature he 
has. created, know. that he loves his land: 


with love far-brought _ 
From out the storied Past, and used 
. Within the Present, but transfused 
` Thro’ future time by power of thought. 


His penetrating study of, and insight into, the 
History of India and Greater India have strength- 
ened his love. Especially noteworthy is his essay 
on the course of India’s history. 

The origin of what is called his International- 
ism has sometimes been traced to his revealing 
and disappointing experiences during the Anti- 
partition and Swadeshi movement of Bengal in 
the first decade of this century. Such experiences 
are not denied. But his love of the whole of. huma- 
nity and interest in their - affairs are traceable 
even in the writings of his boyhood when he was 
in his teens. And in maturer life, this feature of 
his character found distinct expression in a poem, 
named “Prabasi”, written more than forty years 
ago, and published in the first issue of the Bengali 
monthly Prabasi, which begins with the declara- 
tion that his home is in all lands, ‘his country in 
all countries, his close kinderd in all homes there, 
and that he is resolved to win this country, this 
home -and these kindred.. 

In his patriotism there is no narrowness, no 
chauvinism, no hatred or contempt of the foreigner. 
He believes that India has a message and a mis- 
sion, .a ‘special: work ‘entrusted to ‘her by Provi- 
dence. - 


named Bou-Thakuranir-Hat 
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He writes in “Our Swadeshi Samaj”: 

. “The realization of unity in diversity, the 
establishment of a synthesis amidst variety—that 
is the inherent, the sanatana, Dharma of India. 
India does not admit difference to be conflict, 
nor does she espy an enemy in every stranger. So 
she repels none, destroys none, she abjures no 
methods, recognizes the greatness of ideals, and 
she seeks to bring them all into one grand har- 
mony.” 


‘Tagore’s ideal is the same as that of Ram- 


mohun ‘Roy, who, he says, “did not assist India 
to repair her barriers, or to keep cowering behind 
them,—he led her out into the freedom of Space 
and ‘Time, and built for her a bridge between the 
East and the West:” 

‘The poet never denied that other countries, 
too, may have their own special messages and 
missions. He did not dismiss the West with a 
supercilious sneer, but respected it for its spirit 


of enquiry, its science, its strength and will to face - 


martyrdom in the cause of truth, freedom and 
justice (now, alas! gone to sleep), its acknow- 
ledgement and acceptance of the manness of the 


common man (now also, alas! not manifest), and. 


its activities for human welfare, and wished the 
East to take what it should and can from. the West, 
not like a beggar without patrimony or as an 


adopted child, but as a strong and healthy. man. 


may take wholesome food from all quarters and 
assimilete it. This taking on the part of the East 
from the West, moreover, is the reception’ of sti- 
mulus and impetus, more than, or rather than, 
learning, borrowing, aping or imitation. The 
West, too, can derive advantage from contact 
with the East, different from the material gain of 
the plunderer and the exploiter. The study 
of his writings and utterarices leaves us with the 
impression that the West can cease to dominate 
in the East -only when the latter, fully awake, 
self-knowing, self-possessed and self-respecting, 
no longer requires any blister or whip and leaves 
no department of life and thought’ larga" un- 
occupied by its own citizens. 

His hands reached out to the West and the 
East, to all humanity, not as those of a suppliant, 
but for friendly grasp and salute. 
his literary ‘works and -travels, among’ the fore- 
most reconcilers and ‘uniters of- races and 
continents. He has renewed India’s cultural 


He ‘was by. 


` 


Re 
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connection with Japan, China, Siam, Islands- 
India, Iran and Iraq by his visits’to those lands. 
His extensive travels in Europe and America also 
have established cultural and friendly relations 
‘with the peoples of those lands, The Greater 
India Society owes its inception to his inspira- 
tion. 

In spite of the cruel wrongs inflicted on 
India by the British nation and whilst condemn- 
ing such wrong-doing unsparingly, he has 
never refrained from being just and even 
generous in his estimate of the British people. 
‘Therefore it is that his disillusion has been so 
agonizing, as revealed in his eightieth birthday 
pronouncement on the Crisis of Civilization, 
published in the May number of The Modern 
Review this year, from which I extract below 
only the last few paragraphs. 

* The wheels of Fate will some day compel 
the English to give up their Indian empire. But 
what kind of India will they leave behind, what 
stark misery? When the . stream of. their 
centuries’ .administration.-runs dry at last, what 
-a~waste, of mud and filth they -will leave. behind 
them! . I had at-one time believed that -the springs 
of civilization -would issue. out of :the- heart of 
-Europe. ..But today. when’ I. am: about to quit 
«the world.that: faith has-gone. bankrupt altogether. 

` As I look around I see the. crumbling ruins 
of a .proud civilization. strewn like a vast. heap 

-of futility. And yet I „shall not commil the 
grievous sin of losing faith in Man. I would 
rather look forward to the opening of a new 
chapter in his history after the -cataclysm is over 
and the atmosphere rendered clean “with the 
spirit of service. and. sacrifice. Perhaps that dawn 
will come . from this horizon, from the East 


where the sun rises. A day will come when the un-_ 


vanquished man will retrace his path of conquest, 
despite all barriers, to win back his lost human 
heritage. 


‘Today. ‘we witness the perils which attend 
on the insolence of might; one-day the full truth 
of what the sages have -proclaimed shall be 
borne out: 


“By unrighteousness man prospers, . gains 
what appears desirable, conquers PSR but 
perishes at the root.” 


Tt will be Tècalled:- that-he was .the first ‘to 
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publicly condemn the Jallianwala Bagh Massacre, 
and that he gave up his knighthood in protest. 
‘He was not in favour of the negative aspect of 
the Non-co-operation movement and strongly 
opposed the leaving of schools and colleges by 
students and their active participation in politics. 

His politics are concerned more with the 
moulding of society and character-building than 
with the more vocal. manifestations of that over- 
crowded. department of national activity. Political 
freedom he. prizes as highly and ardently as the 


i 


most -radical politician, but his conception of” 


freedom is full and fundamental. To him the 
chains, of inertness, cowardice and ignorance, of 
selfishness and pleasure-seeking, of superstition 
and lifeless custom, of the authority of priest- 
craft and letter of scripture, constitute our 
bondage no less than the yoke of the stranger, 
which is largely .a consequence and a symptom. 
He. prized and insisted upon the absence of 
external restraints. But this does not constitute 
the whole of, his idea of freedom. There should 


.be inner freedom also, born of self-sacrifice, 


enlightenment, self-purification and self-control. 
This point of view largely moulded his concep- 


stion of the Indian political problem and the best 
-method of tackling it. 
Spirit free, to give it wings to soar, so that it 


He wished to set the 


may.. have largeness of vision and a boundless 
Sphere of activity. .He desired that fear should 
be cast out. Hence his politics and his spiritual 
ministrations merged in each other. 

Age and bodily infirmities did not make 
him a reactionary and obscurantist. His spirit 
was ever open to new light. He continued till 
the last to be a progressive social reformer. His 
intellectual powers were then still at their height. 
His latest poetic creations did not betray any 
dimness of vision, .any lack of inspiration or 
fertility; nor are there in any of them signs of 
repetition. He continued to be among our most 
active „writers. This was for the joy of creation 
and self-expression ahd fraternal giving, as he 
loved his kind, and human intercourse was dear 
to his soul., His ceaseless and extensive reading 
in .very many ‘diverse subjects, including some 
out-of-the-way , sciences and crafts, and his 
travels in many continents enabled him to esta- 
blish ever new intellectual and spiritual contacts, 
to be: abreast of contemporary thought, to keep 
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pace with its. advance and with the efforts of 
man to plant the flag of the master-who-knows in 
the realms of the unknown—himself being one 
of the most sanguine and dauntless of intellectual 
and spiritual prospectors and explorers. 

- When Curzon partitioned . Bengal against 
the protests of her people, the poet threw him- 
self heart and soul into the movement for the 


self-realization and self-expression of the people - 


in all possible ways. But when popular resent- 
ment and despair led to the outbreak of terrorism, 
“he was the first to utter the clearest note of 
warning, to assert that Indian nationalism should 
not stultify and frustrate itself by recourse to 
such violence. Such warnings had been given by 
him on other occasions, too. Though he had 
nothing to do with active politics for decades, 
he did not hesitate to give the nation the 
advantage of inspiring messages and- outspoken 
-pronouncements from the presidential chair at 
meetings ón momentous and critical occasions. 
He was unsparing in his condemnation of the 
predatory instincts and activities of nations, 
whether of the military or of the economic 
-variety. He always believed that war can never 
be ended by the pacts of robber nations so long 


as they do not repent and give up their wicked . 


{ways and the spoils thereof. The remedy lies in 
the giving up of greed and promotion of neigh- 
bourly feelings between nation and nation as 
between individual men. Hence the . poet-seer 
repeatedly gave in various discourses and con- 


texts his exposition of the ancient text of the 


lsopanishad ; 


“All this whatsoever that moves in Nature is 
indwelt by the Lord. Enjoy thou what hath been 


allotted to thee by Him. Do not covet anybody’s ` 


wealth. 2 


- In pursuance of this iii of thought, while 
the poet expressed himself in unambiguous 
language against the use of violence by the party 


in power in Russia, and while he held that — 


private property had its legitimate uses for the 
maintenance and promotion of individual 
freedom and individual self-creation ‘and’ self- 
expression. and for social welfare, he saw ‘and 
stated clearly the advantages of Russian collec- 
tivism, as will be evident from his book Rashiar 
Chithi in Bengali and the following cabled reply 
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to a query of Professor Petrov of V.O.K.5., 
Moscow : 

“Your success is due to aie the tide of 
wealth from the individual to collective humanity.” 

How the .poet felt for the bumblest of 
human beings may be understood from many of 
his poems and utterances; e.g., the following 
from Gitanjali ; ii 


“Pride can never approach to where thou 
walkest in the clothes of the humble among the 
poorest, and lowliest and lost. 

My heart can never find its way to where 
Thou keepest company with the companionless 
among the poorest, the lowliest and the lost. 

He is there where the tiller is tilling the 
hard ground and where the path-maker is break- 
ing stones. He is with them in sun and in 
shower, and: His garment is covered with dust, 
Put off the holy mantle and even like Him come 
down on the dusty soil.” - 


Long before the Congress raised the cry ci 
removal of : “untouchability”, in the poet's 
household and in Santiniketan generally it had 
come to be the practice-to employ “untouchable” 
cooks and other servants, - 

In spite.of all his genuine sympathy and 
love for the poor and the down-trodden, he felt. 
in all humility that he had not become one with 
them. In the Great Symphony he mourns : 


Not everywhere have I won access, 
my ways of life have intervened 
_ and kept me oitside. i 
The tiller at the plough, 
the. weaver at the loom, 
the fisherman plying his net, 
these and the rest toil and sustain the world 
with their world-wide varied labour. | 
I have known them from a corner, 
` banished to a high’ pedestal of society 
reared by renown. 
Only -the outer fringe have I approached, 
not being able to enter 
the intimate precincts. 


Thirty-one years ago he wrote a poem, in- 
cluded in-the Bengali Gitanjali, . addressed to 
his Motherland, referring to, the treatment 
accorded to the “untouchables”. Its first stanz- 
runs as follows (translation) : 
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O my hapless country, those whom thou hast 
insulted— 

To them shalt thou have to be equal in thy 
humiliation. 

Those whom thou hast deprived of the 
rights of man, - 

Kept them standing before thee, not taking 
them in thy lap, 

All of them shalt thou have to equal in 
humiliation. 


Rabindranath has prayed im one of his 
poems, “Give me the strength never to belittle 
the humble and the poor.” God granted this 
sincere prayer and gave him this strength in, 
abundant measure. 

As regards the poet’s ideal of womanhood, 
the passage in Chitra, begining, 

“I am Chitra. No goddess to be worshipped, 
nor yet the object of common pity to be brushed 
aside like a moth with indifference. If you deign 
to keep me by your side in the path of danger 
and daring, if you allow me to share the great 
duties of your life, then you will know my true 
self” is well known. But to get a complete idea 
of what he thinks’ of Woman, many other poems 
and prose writings of his have to be read. For 
instance, among poems: “Sabala” (“The strong- 
souled woman”) in Mahua, written with refer- 
ence to the word “Abala” (“The Weak”), 
Sanskrit word denoting woman; the series of 
poems named “Namni” in the same work; 
“Nari” in Arogya; etc. Gora and some of his 
other novels and many short stories enable the 
reader to know his ideals of womanhood, 
though he wrote as an artist, not as a preacher. 

Regarding our unfortunate sisters, stigma- 
fized as fallen women, though their betrayers, 
ravishers, and exploiters are rot called “fallen” 
men, read the poet’s Patita (“The Fallen 
Woman”) in Kahini, and “Karuna” (“Com- 
passion”) and “Sati” (“The Chaste Woman”) in 
Chaitali. ‘These, too, have not yet been trans- 
lated into English. The story of Nanibala in 
Chaturanga should also be read in this 
conneetion. 


As in everything else that he wrote and 
spoke upon, he was an original thinker in 
Education, ' 

When he is spoken of as the founder of 
4 a ` i 


Visva-Bharati, it is not to be understood that he 
merely gave it a local habitation and a name 
and buildings and funds and ideals. That he 
has, no doubt, done. To provide funds, he had, 
in the earlier years of the school, sometimes to 
sell the copyright of some of his books and 
even temporarily, or for good, to part with 
some of Mrs. Tagores jewellery. His sub- 
sequent efforts to collect funds are well-known. 
In the earlier years of the institution, “he for a 
time acted as its clerk, he took classes in many 
subjects, lived with the boys in their rooms, 
entertained them in the evenings by story- 
telling, recitations of his poems, games of his 
own invention, methods of sense-training of his 
own devising, etc., and occasionally ran races 
with them, being challenged to do so, and always 
defeated them. For he had then a splendid 
physique, and was trained in wrestling by pro- 
fessional wrestlers in boyhood and youth. Many 
a day at that time would Mrs. ‘Tagore, who was 
an expert in the culinary art, regale the boys 
and their teachers with dishes prepared by 
herself. In those days when the number of 
teachers and students was small, the institution 
was like a home for them all. Even more recently 
the poet was known to take some classes. And 
he continued to keep himself in touch with the 
institution in various ways. 

Rabindranath has been a journalist from 
his teens. He has often written with terrific 
directness. In years past he successfully edited 
several monthlies, and contributed till almost 
the last month of his life to numerous more. He 
has written for many weeklies, too. He was the 
only man in Bengal I knew who was capable of 
filling a magazine from the first page to the 
last- with excellent reading in prose and verse 
of every description required. : 


His contributions to periodicals have been 
copious all along, and in such work he was 
regular, punctual and methodical. It is easy and 
pleasant to read his beautiful handwriting. As 
an-editor, he was the making of many authors, 
who subsequently became well-known, by the 
thorough revision to which he subjected their 
work. 

‘There is an impression abroad that no 
English translation by Rabindranth of any of his 


-Bengali poems was published anywhere before 
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the Gitanjali poems. ‘That is a mistake. As far. 


as I can now trace, the first English translations 
by himself of his poems appeared in the 
February, April and September numbers of The 
Modern Review in 1912. This is how ‘he came 
to write in English for publication : 


“Some time in 1911, I suggested that his 
Bengali poems should appear in English garb. 
So he gave me translations of two of his poems 
by the late Mr. Lokendranath Palit, LC.S., Of 
these “Fruitless Cry” appeared in May and “The 
Death of the Star” in September, 1911, in The 
Modern Review. ‘When I asked him by letter to 
do some translations himself, he expressed 
diffidence and unwillingness and tried to put me 
off by playfully reproducing two lines from one 
of his poems of which the purport was, “On 
what pretext shall I now call back her to whom 
I bade adieu in tears ?”, the humorous reference 
being to the fact that he did not, as a schoolboy, 
take kindly to school education and its con- 
comitant exercises. But his genius . and the 
English muse would not let him off so easily. 
And J, too, had not ceased to remind him that 
his ‘Bengali poems should be translated by him- 
self. So a short while afterwards, he showed me 
some of his translations, asking me playfully 
whether as a quondam schoolmaster I considered 
them upto standard. These appeared in my 
Review. These are, to my knowledge, his earliest 
published English compositions. Their manus- 
cripts have been preserved. 


He was all along very diffident in writing 
English, though even when he was a. student of 
Henry Morley in his teens that strict judge of 
English praised his style and diction before his 


-an original artist. 
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British class-mates. The subject of what Rabin- 
dranath wrote and submitted to the professor 
was “Englishmen in India”, who came in for 
much severe criticism in his composition. Henry 
Morley asked his British students to note what 
Rabindranath had written, as many of them were 
likely in future to serve in India in some 
capacity or other. 

All calligraphists cannot and do not become 
painters, though, as Rabindranath burst into 
fame as a painter when almost seventy, the 
passage from calligraphy to painting might seem 
natural. I do not intend, nor am | competent, 
to discourse on his paintings. They are neither 
what is known as Indian art, nor are they any 
mere imitation of any ancient or modern Oriental 
or European painting. They are  unclassed. 
One thing which may perhaps stand in the way 
of the:commonalty understanding and appreciat- 
ing them is that they seldom tell a story. They 
express in line and colour what even the rich 
vocabulary and consummate literary art and 
craftsmanship of Rabindranath could not or did 
not say. He never went to any school of art or 
took lessons from any artist at home. Nor did 
he want to imitate anybody. So, he is literally 
If there be any resemblance 
in his style to that of any other. schools of 
painters it is entirely accidental and uninten- 
tional. ` 

I have all along looked upon him as an 
earnest “Sadhak”. He was not, however, an 
ascetic, though earlier in life he practised’ some 
austerities—nor is he, of course, a lover of 
luxury. His ideal of life is different. “Deliver- 


ance is not for me in renunciation”, he has said 
in one of his poems. 


Dy 
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REHABILITATION IN WEST GERMANY 


A Practical Venture and no Miracle 


By PRAFULLA CHAKRAVERTI 


‘problem of Displaced persons, in 
the Federal Republic of West Germany 
presented a task—colossal and overwhelm- 

t was a war cry—a challenge to the 
battered by the ravages of war— 
country—devastated—pillaged and simply 
azed to the ground. The odds were terribly 
avy. It seemed it would baffle all 
uman efforts—to withstand the avalanche— 

-onrush of persons uprooted from the 

of all their belongings— 


It was indeed stupendous and seemingly 
perable. Nothing daunted—the Germans 
rect and faced the disaster. The en- 


_ The Potsdam Agreement of August, 1! 
transferred the German provinces beyor 
the Oder and Neisse rivers to Polish an 
Soviet Russia ‘administration. This w 
followed by a flood of refugees from acr 
the Oder-Neisse Line, from Sudetenland a 
other districts of South-East Europea 
countries where German settlers had live 
for nearly a thousand years. They he 


ire country. was in ruins and the situation | 


e. The brave fighters took the 


nd encountered the grim struggle - j 


robust vigour and unfailing courage. 
The wails and agonies of the ill-fated 
ermans who were reduced to utter desti- 
on stirred the soul of the people at 
‘ge and they readily responded. The 
rsal feeling of compassion and friend- 
anded them all and they took up’the 
mitarian task in all seriousness. They 
ily offered to share the burden equally 
| the sufferers whose cup of agony was 


Nothing was left to mere chance. It 
as after alla humane work- and it was the 


umaneness that could ‘hardly overtok the 
u ee of their agaa The people 


measures so a taken up act the 
t.. The legislators and various 
Mare gar sations a of whom worked, as 


Improved housing at Eckernforde has gradually 
replaced the old camp barracks 


gone there as artisans and miners 
others as farmers to fill vacant lands. Th 
created the historic problem of “Germa 
Minorities”—a knotty question that hai 
been kept hanging in Europe since h 
Balkan wars in 1912. 

The Potsdam Agreement recognised that 
the transfer to Germany of German subjects 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hunga 
would have to be undertaken. Before long, 
vast columns of German expellees w 
seen trekking the distance from the Eas 
German provinces, from Poland, Czechoslo 
vakia and other East European countries 1 
add to the millions who had already aban. 
doned their permanent homes occupied b 
the Soviet armies. 

The fact that more than 124 million 
_ People, : in a country of 52. million; we 





utside West Germany : 


acle. It was not so. It was 


icome of the planned and conso- 


work which the people as a whole 

in response to the challenge which 

vas faced with as an aftermath of the 
d World War. 

` help had much greater spiritual 

material effect and turned the German 

rom their feeling of isolation into 

political developments had dumped 


The task of giving relief to their people 
as really complicated and the different 
ies looked after by the Government 

(1) Expellees (Vertriebene); (2) 

igees and Immigrants (Fliichtlinge); (3) 
vuees and War victims; (4) Returnees 


mers of war; (5) Homeless foreign- 
olitical refugees from abroad ; (6) 
repatriated. from abroad ane (7) 


Reich Government signed the un- 
nal capitulation on the 8th May, 1945. 
r Powers ‘of Occupation, namely, 
S.A. UK. the U.S.S.R. and France, 
| to establish order in their own zones. 
land. was totally exhausted and laid 
te, all forms of traffic and economy had 
| destroyed and the feeding of the popu- 
yn was inadequately provided for. There 
lions of foreigners in the land. The 
undertook to repatriate these people, 
e other hand, the introduction of ex- 
into the States of the present Federal 
lic was carried out in accordance 
‘orders of the Occupying Powers. 
result of the destruction in the indus- 
istricts, the agricultural districts, 
had suffered less, had to take over 

‘majority of the expellees. 
In the first case, the’ expellees needed 
ewhere to- live and welfare assistance, 
va permanent dwelling and work, the 
ility to start a new means of liveli- 
d, clarification of their ‘legal status, the 
rights as the home population enjoyed 
lfare assistance for aged and sick 

il 


and War Victims, in summarising the activi 
ties of his Ministry after a period of 10 
years remarked that in the immedia 

war years, life for the exp 

Federal -Republie was -nc 

During the first years, the most urget 

of the expellees had to be alleviat 

He stated—"Now ten years later, t 
situation is greatly changed: Most of 
expellees have found work and are decent 
housed. On the top of this, part o 
has been really integrated economicall 
that is to.say, they have now attained ab 
the same standard of living they had in 
old country. What matters now, is- 
speed with which we will achieve | 
social integration of the rest. If after ten 
years, people finally fall into a state of hope- 
lessness, they will succumb much easi 
mass psychology, to Bolshevik ideol 
The expellees have to meet great cha 
First, there is the need, in our mec 
and soulless time, to stand up for the cause 
of humanity, for the co-operation of people . 
to stand up for a free and united ur 
a free world. 

“A world revolution can only be ove 
come by another revolution. The expellees 
must be the first proponents of an ideologi- 
cal tevolution if they want to. return freel 


violence; and ideological and sociological 
struggle shall defeat the opponent. If the 
expellees will but recognize this chal 

and strive to meet it, then theirs ' 

decisive - contribution, > for Germ 

Europe and for the free world”. 

While commenting on the psychological 
reactions in the minds of refugees, 
Nahm, States. Secretary, Federal Mini 
remarked that 8.7 million people, who had 
been admitted into Western foe. till 


appeared to be imm 
Their character was 


highest 










gal 
erial impoverishment with the help 
tual possessions that had been saved. 
‘this spiritual victory over their ad- 
that brought about performance and 








Dr. Nahm further commented : 
“If we consider only the material aspect 
d forget the power of an unbroken soul, 
vas to be expected that the expellees 
ould augment the general chaos, destroy 
the last remnants of public order, and in 
their despair resort to political and social 
revolt. Yet they did not become revolu- 
Mists: They had personally come in 
ich with the carriers and with the results 
the Bolshevik idea and had been made 
une from the great temptation. The 
liees and the prisoners of war return- 
from Russia have in turn made the popu- 

n of Western Germany immune from the 

bolshevik infection. This has created 

ffects that. will be felt far beyond the 

idaries of Germany, since they have 

Europe a chance to close ranks behind 
bulwork of German immunity. 

“People who have been robbed usually 
egate the concept of property. The desti- 
e expellees, on the contrary, said yes to 

ie concept of property as the basis of 

rder and of their own future. Their 

ras to re-acquire property, and after a 

ause, caused by shock and needed for 

entation, they began to use their skills 
and diligence for the benefit of the German 

‘economy based on the concept of private 

property. 

> “Experience has shown us that wrong 

ngs forth wrong, violence creates thirst 

retaliation. Millions of people have 
en terribly hit by a nationalism madden- 

d by the drunken frenzy of victory. They 

seen their kin being pillaged, raped 

d murdered, they have spent months and 

in horrible prison camps, they have 

s deportees and forced labourers 

yet they have not surrendered to 

ghts of hatred and blind revenge. Hav- 
ed great. suffering and having 
n adversity, they have renounced 


















expellees refused to be considered o 





for ideas of greater - scope, sed 
conceptions. The idea of a Europea 
munity has nowhere found more 
advocates than among the expellees. 
“Those that have suffered by- ha 
been completely deprived of civil ri 
have shown and are showing such high 
pect for the law that it comes as a- 
to those that have not tasted the bittern 
of being outlawed. The ratio of 
(especially thefts) was much lower am 
the expellees than among the native p 
lation, and this even during the very di 
cult years before the currency reform. 






































































A Musical-Instrument factory in West Germ 
set up by German expellees 


“People whose life has been complete 
unsettled by no fault of their own are in 
ed to fall into lethargy and brooding, ble 
ing all the world for their misfortune. T 
temptation to fall into a merely passive at 
tude came to many expellees and some 
succumbed to.it. It took some time till thi 
overcame the shock. Who would take 
amiss that they believed at finst that 
great political error would be. seen av 
matically revised, once reason had returne 
Did we not all think that Germany, in 
paralysis and poverty, and. with its di 
end future, would become shocked by 
tremendous additional burden of `; ov 
million destitute people. 

“Burden : This was the very 
created powerful resistance in 


































ent ‘was oken so deat that it has some- 
br ught them into conflict with the 
who were inclined to go too far 
- profectionism and their worry 
‘ules and regulations. 


conclude that integration of the 
ees has been achieved because 97% of 
working is a mistake. A job does 
-mean ; integration. According to 
opean- yard-stick, only those people ın a 
are enjoying full opportunity who 
upied according to their performance, 
ability and their inclination.. Most of 
xpellees had to start working in poorly 
jobs and in areas that were less desir- 
Many. had to remain there without 
liking for their work and many 
ked independently, are now in 
nt position. It is especially the 
ass that has had to accept a gene- 
1 degrading. 
at t things have been achieved during 


































































. 8.5 ‘million people, whom their 
lẹrs. wished to destroy nationally and 

idually in order to complete the 
rman catastrophe, have overcome the fate 
ended for thern and for all of us, because 
spirit could not be broken, because— 
h faith in future—they have consecrated 
emselves. to life and to work. The so- 

German miracle would not have come 
without the spiritual and economic 
ution’ of the expellees.”. 


ould better get a glimpse of the 
evelopments in the continued pro- 
rehabilitation from the extracts of 
h delivered in Bristol (U-K.) in 
, 1958, by Mr. Werner Middleman, 
e topmost officials in the Federal 
istry, who had been associated with the 
itation since 1945. This gives 

utshell the social La ree the 











`- terms of the Potsdam Agreement. About two- 


People who ‘had been. expelled under the 





thirds of this number had always been Ger- 
man citizens, while the remaining < 
were ethnic Germans from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and other Eas 
countries. 

3,100,000 German Refugees 


German citizens who had their home 
in the Soviet Zone of occupation in Germ 
or in East Berlin. They continue to co: 
every day since 13 years at a rate of 15,000 
to 30,000 a month. They come either 
eee Berlin or straight across the “Iron 
Curtain”. They are the real victims of th 
cold war. 


227,000 Foreign Refugees 


Who are under the mandate of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Re- 
fugees. They had sought asylum in“ 
Germany, preferring not to return to their 
countries in Eastern Europe. They include 
“D. Ps”, hard core cases of the defunct I 
It further included 15,000 Hungaria: 
fugees who came in 1956 and 1957- 
Austria together with other foreign re- 
fugees who came to Germany since IRO 
closed down or who refused to become re- 
patriated. Ae 

This number of 12.5 million uprooted: — 
people constitutes one-fourth of the present _ 
population of the Federal Republic. 

What have been the starting condi 
when these people arrived in 1945, 196 
1947 ? = 

“2.5 million apartments had disappear 
by war, 2.1 million other apartments had 
been so heavily damaged that they, could | 
not serve as dwellings. The whole trans- 
port system had been disrupted. There was 
no food, no raw material and no medicines, 
Reserves of industrial or agricultural pro- 
ducts had first of all to serve to fill the gap 
left by Hitler’s criminal ‘policy all ‘ove: 
Europe. The displaced persons had to be 
fed. The economy, came to a comp ete 
standstill, | ae 






















































-their supreme 


i. REHABILITATION IN WEST GERMANY 


“This material disaster was matched by 
a corresponding spiritual one. During 12 
years, the German. population had been 
living isolated from the rest of the world. 
It lived in a dream created, furthered and 
strengthened by its authoritarian govern-- 
ment. Practical Nazi politics had done 
everything to corrupt the people and its 
morale. The Germans were for a long time 
in despair. Feeling ashamed, they avowed 
it rarely. The population had no guidance, 
since local administration was quickly 
dissolved by the occupation powers. 

“By their declaration of June 5, 1945, 
the Allied Powers had agreed to administer 
Germany, within her borders of December 
31, 1937, as a unit. While they maintained 
and full responsibility for 
German’s unity, the Allied very soon dis- 
agreed and started to organise their indivi- 
dual zones of occupation as best they 


- deemed, 


“In Potsdam, the Allied had agreed on 
a transfer of population to be executed in 
an orderly and humane way. During 


- summer and winter of 1945 and all through 


the year 1946, the wave of millions of up- 
rooted and destitute expellees hit the three 
Western Zones of Germany. The trans-_ 
ports by trains and the individual arrivals 
were directed by Allied authorities, while 
the reception, housing and feeding were 
left to the Germans.” 


Housing 


Millions of people were placed into the 
private houses,“at a rate of at least 2 per- 
sons per room. A house of 8 rooms, i.e., the 
home of a family of 5 persons, had to re- 
ceive 11 more people. 

A physical census was taken of every 
house and every apartment in the country ; 
and by law every room available was re- 
quired to accommodate two persons, irres- 
pective of the person to whom it might 
have belonged. 

Thus the refugees were admitted right 
in the midst of the German household. 
This naturally led to terrific social, moral 
and psychological complications. Peace of 
every household was threatened but it had 
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its bright side. Each family now took 
upon itself the responsibility not only for 
its own rehabilitation and other privileges 
but it has to be on the look out for some 
provision for its refugee cosharer in the 
household. The energy and earnestness 
that had been brought to bear to find out 
possible riddance from this unenviable 
position increased all the more and there 
was universal keenness manifested in the 
sincere efforts to find accommodation for 
these refugees. 

However, huge camps, huts, tents had 
to be created in order to provide a minimum 
of shelter to hundreds of thousands of 
people. , Until September, 1946, about 7 
million expellees had arrived. They came 
by trainloads of 1,200 people each, jammed 
in boxcars. 


“It has to be noted ‘that neither the 
United Nations Rehabilitation and Re- 
construction Agency (UNRRA) nor the 
International Refugee Organisation (IRO) | 
nor the United Nations High Commission 
for Refugees in Geneva have ever beer 
permitted to help, to assist or to take care 
of German expellees and refugees. Inter- 
nationally, they always have been’ consi- 


dered to be a German responsibility. 


“For Bavaria, Hesse and Baden-Murttem- 
berg, the three states of the American Zone, 
a co-ordinating German office was created 
in October, 1945. Its activity influenced and 
very soon shaped the policy for the 
handling of the expellees problem. In the 
British Zone, the policy-making was British. 
The responsible Germans: of both zones 
were permitted to meet and to discuss 
problems at the end of 1946 only.” 


Integration 


It was a complex social process designed 


to obviate the various elements of character 


that differentiated or isolated the refugees 
from the local population and to incorporate 
them into the economic fabric of the coun- 
try in accordance with their capabilities 
and to bring them in line with the local 
population. It meant finding accommoda- 
tion in conjunction with occupational re- 
habilitation commensurate with past their 
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economic 
needs. R 
In spring, 1946, the co-ordinating office 
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status, aptitude and current 


discussed the following questions : 


1. 


10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


Should the activity of the German 
authorities be limited to hand out 
food, to allocate housing and to pro- 
vide medical care? 


Could one hope to break this enor- 
mous wave of strange, uprooted and 
destitute people which overflowed a 
country in ruins? 

Should legal equality with the local 
population be granted immediately 
to the expellees ? 


Would the expellees be able to ee 
themselves ? 


Should their future be state-directed? 


Would the expellees not become 
strong competitors to their hosts very 
quickly ? 

Would the patience -of the two part- 
ners, forced together in common life, 
not end very soon? 


What would be the economic conse- 
quence of such surplus in man-power, 
when all working places were des- 
troyed ? 

Would this enormous mass of desti- 
tute people not break the social 
structures? |, 


If the expellees could not find work 
very soon, would they turn over to 
Communism as a solution of their 
misery ? 

Must they, therefore, not be kept 
separated from the local population ? 


Should the example set by IRO, to 
establish special camps for refugees, 
be followed ? 


If so, could there be hope to see a 
positive, individual and constructive 
reaction from the expellees ? 


Would the ancient civil spirit, based 
on moral convictions, on co-operation 
of people, on the responsibility of the 
individual and on the respect of 
private property, be reawakened ? 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Did not too many people believe that 
this spirit has proved to be unable to 
settle the problems of modern life? 


Should a welfare state be established, 
having in kind the extreme ex- 
perience of that kind which we just 
had been living through ? 
Had it not been our experience that 
this produces a person who refuses 
to accept individual responsibility ? 
So many questions which all could be 


presumed as forming one: 


Can There Be. Confidence In Man ? 


The consequences drawn from these 


thoughts were: 


1. 


2. 


= 


11. 


We had to: 

reconstruct homes and factories des- 
troyed by war; 

close the gaps opened in the economic 
and social structure by the splitting 
of Germany and by the separation of 
the Western part from the Soviet 
zone and Polish administered areas ; 


increase the numbers of dwelling 
units and of employment over and 
above pre-war level to enable tc 
absorb the sudden population increase 
of more than 20 per cent, caused by 
-the arrival of 12 million expellees 
and refugees ; 

change existing legislation and _ to 
adapt it to the new situation; 
establish a free economy based on 
competition ; 

provide facilities for professional 
training- and education to the young 
expellees ; 

proceed to a just repartition of proc- 


_ perty losses caused by the war, while 


respecting private property ; 

remove restrictions on the admission 
to trade and liberal professions ; 
help the old and the invalids ; 

create credit facilities and to grant 
certain tax exemptions in order to 
obtain equal starting conditions ; 
enable the expellee to help himself by 
offering him a chance and a choice to 
find his place in the society, 


$ 
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“Therefore, temporary privileges had 
to be granted until they were able to com- 
pete with the well-established local resi- 
dent. The expellee had to be re-individual- 
ized. Furthermore, their position of being 
recipients of public-welfare had to be 
- changed into that of tax-payer contributing 
to the community. This would permit him 
to reacquire self-respect and to develop 
individual strength. 

“To achieve this, the help of the Trade 
Unions, of the churches, of the schools and 
universities, of all agencies and organisa- 
tions had to be mobilized. Knowledge of the 
facts had to be spread, imagination to be 
developed.” 


. 


Legislations 


From 1948 to 1953, several laws were 
elaborated and enacted, which stipulated 
the rights and obligations of the expellees 
and refugees. (i) The Immediate Aid Act, 
1949, was passed to help the refugees during 
the worst phases of their misery, pending 
the introduction of a new and more ade- 
quate law; (ii) The Basic Law of 1948 
provided equal rights to all Germans, ie., 
the German Nationals and Refugees; 
(iii) A special law for the settlement in 
agriculture of 1949 which had helped them, 
was improved and incorporated in the 
“General Law on expellees and refugees”, 
which Parliament accepted in 1953 and 
which replaced the various State Laws of 
1947, 1948 and 1949; (iv) The Law on the 
Equalization of Burdens, enacted in 1949, 
was enlarged and improved in 1952. 


Settlement On Land 


The integration of 300,000 families of 
refugee farmers presented very difficult 
problems owing to the high density of the 
agriculture population and the limited ex- 
tent to which, in the very nature of things, 
new holdings could be created. 

The Land Settlement Law of August, 
1949, provided a series of exemptions in 
property and tax matters with a view to 
facilitating the lease or purchasing of farms 
by the refugees and the creation of new 
farms for them. ~ 

5 


“business capital, 
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The broad principle was that the 
refugee farmer had to look out for an 
agricultural farm for himself and then he 
could apply for assistance from the State— 
in the form of loan from the Bund (Federal 
Government) or an outright grant or loan 
from Lander Government (State). 

' A special provision was made in terms 
of which the marriage of refugee agricul- 
turists into the families of native German 
farmers entitled them to exemptions from 
certain taxes and claim for compensation. 


Equalization Of Burdens 


One of the most outstanding measures 
specially instrumental in resettling the 
refugees had been the “Equalization of 
Burdens Act”. It is a special levy on pro- 


‘perty. At thé end of the last war, what was 


left of private property was no more the 
result of individual efforts only, but much 
more the result of good luck. It was in the 
fitness of things that a new distribution of 
wealth had. to be imposed and the burden 
of the war, lost by all, be equally borne. 

The burden had to be evenly spread 
over the whole population so that, in 
essence, those whose property remained 
unaffected by war, should recompense 
those whose property was wholly or partly 
damaged or destroyed. This was equally 
applicable to refugees (Victims of War). 

There were three ways to do it: 

(1) The Communist way—general ex- 
propriation. It had no chance to be applied 
here. ' 

(2) The second way—nationalization 


This system respects private property up- 


to a certain limit and tends to expropriate 
the surplus by taxation. Further, it 
nationalizes basic industries, leaving it to 
the State to help the unfortunate and less 
able ones. l 

The majority .of the German people 
disliked this method. ; 

(8) They chose the third way—All 
private property, mobile or immobile, 
saving accounts, mort- 
gages, etc, were charged up to 50 per cent 
of its value assessed in‘June, 1948. It bore 
interest. The capital charge plus the in- 
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terests served to pay the compensation for 
losses of property suffered by expellees, 
and by the local residents of the Federal 
Republie. It further served to give financial 
assistance to the refugees. 

The law was finally adopted in 1952. 
The charge plus interest was to be amort- 
ized by 30 equal annuities from 1949 to 
1979. The yearly revenue amounted to 
about £250,000,000. It» went into a special 
fund outside of the budget. About 45 
per cent of the revenue went to help ex- 
pellees and refugees. The law obviously 
gave unmistakable demonstration of 
national solidarity. 


Equalization Levy 


The equalization levy on capital was 
fixed at 50 per cent of assessed value of all 
non-exempted capital (that which remained 
wholly intact after war) and was payable 
in quarterly instalments within a period 
of 27 years, ending on the 31st March, 1979. 

To illustrate: Assume that two per- 
sons ‘A’ and,‘B’ had houses of the value of 
say, DM 100,000 each. The house of ‘B’ was 
completely destroyed, and nothing beyond 
its site valued at DM 30,000 remained. 

The property of ‘A’, however, remained 
intact. The system would work somewhat 
as follows : s 

(i) Value of intact property 
ef ‘A’ DM 100,000 
(ii) Value of damaged property of ‘B’ 
(i.e. the value of land 
only) 
(iii) Compensation which ‘B’ 
will receive from ‘A’ 
(albeit through the 
Equalization of Bur- 
dens Fund)—Equal 4 
(DM 100,000 minus 
380,000) DM 35,000 
So, ‘A’ with a levy of DM 35,000 to pay and 
‘B’ with a compensation of DM 35,000 to 
receive, will both be on par. 

In order to’ finance the transaction, the 
Equalization of Burdens Fund would give 
a credit of DM 35,000 to ‘A’, repayable in 
27 years. The rate of interest would depend 
upon the location and the nature of the 
/ property. 


DM _ 30,000 
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Compensation in respect of losses 
which the, refugees became entitled 
merits were i- 

(i) Integration loans, which might be 
either loans to individuals granted nor- 
mally upto a maximum of DM 35,000, the 
amount being raised in exceptional cases 
to DM 50,000, or loans to firms for the 
creation of jobs. The amount in most cases 
was generally DM 5,000 per job created; 
and normally such loans were granted to 
firms which had suffered losses during the 
War or to refugee undertakings. The in- 
terest on these loans was chargeable at 
3 per cent and the entire sum was repay- 
able within eight years, the first instal- 
ment commencing at the end of two years. 

(ii) Assistance towards housing. This 
comprised a number of measures including 
loans to facilitate lease or purchase of pro- 
perty by refugees and War victims (also 
vide section on Housing below). 

(iii) Grant of ‘hardship relief’, i.e. 
financial and other assistance to such per- 
sons as do not strictly come within the 
definition of the law, but are, nevertheless, 
in difficulty and distress. 

(iv) Maintenance allowance 
infirm and destitute refugees. 

(v) Miscellaneous assistance and wel- 
fare measures, which included vocational 
training of young persons, occupational re- 
training and establishment of hostels and 
vocational training centres for refugees. 

The Equalization of Burdens Fund was 
also empowered to underwrite loans and 
to take ancillary measures to promote the 
economic integration and social assimilation 
of refugees, War victims and others, com- 
ing within the meaning of the term 
‘hardship relief’. 

In determining the entitlement to the 
various benefits, the cardinal point which 
was taken into account was the refugee’s 
past economic status and his present needs. 
The authorities had a large measure of dis- 

“cretion. There were yard-sticks, no doubt; 
but they were pretty flexible, and each 
case’ was dealt with, as far as possible, on 
merits, 


to old, 
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Financial Efferts 


The financial effort made by ‘the German 
taxpayer to cover the expenses for the inte- 


gration of expellees and German refugees - 


amounted—from 1945 to 1959—to more than 
DM 42,000 million ($10.0 billion). Of this 
sum only 26% were spent on lasting invest- 
ments (housing and employment); while 
74% had to be made available for consump- 
tion purposes. The major part of this sum, 
DM 21,000 million ($5 billion), had been 
obtained by the “Law on the Equalization 
of Burdens”. During the last ten years, 
the revenue of the Federal Office for the 
Equalization of Burdens amounted to DM 
32,000 million ($7.6 billion) of which DM 
11,000 million ($2.6 billion) had to be paid 
to the local resident population which suf- 
fered war damages. Therefore, another 
DM 21,000 million ($5 billion) to be used for 
expellees and refugees had to be provided 
by the regular budgets. 

For assistance to and integration of the 
foreign refugees, the German taxpayer 
provided from 1945 to 1950 (for services and 
payments to UNRRA and IRO) Marks 
2,500 million ($595 million), from 1950 to 
the end of 1958 DM 555 million ($130 mil- 
lion), and paid in addition another DM 64 
million ($15 million) for Hungarian refu- 
gees. The lasting annual German financial 
contribution to help foreign refugees to 
become integrated amounted to DM 60 mil- 
lion ($14 million). 


Bank for Expellees and War Victims 


A special Bank for Expellees and War 
Victims was created in 1950. It received 
most of its means from the Equalization of 
Burdens Fund with the object of enabling 
refugees to re-establish themselves. It 
acted as a bank of banks, since it did not 

‘advance credits directly but guaranteed 
loans made by the local banks. It did not 
accept private deposits. It handled more 
‘than 700,000 individual credit cases and has 
floated loans up to DM 885 million on the 
capital market. The losses the bank suffer- 
ed were very small. It has rendered useful 
service to the refugees and had been en- 
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trusted with the administration of all 
Equalization of Burdens Credit. 


Progress 


All the efforts made have not been 
sufficient to solve the problem. When in 
1950, the responsibility for foreign refugees 
was transferred from Allied authorities to 
the German administration, a correspond- 
ing policy for this group was developed. 

The reasoning on which the policy was 
based had been a double one. To help 
effectively those, who definitely could not 
help themselves, the ‘hard core cases’ of all 
refugee groups, had to be reduced in num- 
bers, by challenging all of them. Those 
who were found able to help themselves had 
quickly to leave the status of beneficiaries 
of charity in order to become self-respecting 
contributors to the community. That policy, 
being implemented since the beginning, 
matched the will of the majority to recover, 
as the results obtained showed. 

The dispersal of the millions of expel- 
lees and refugees over all 24,000 communi- 
ties and cities—confronted each German 
with the manifold aspects of the refugee 
problem. The long period of living to- 
gether of families of both the groups of the 
population, sharing one apartment, led to a 
constant exchange of ideas and views— 
sometimes—in a rather stormy way. ` 

For rather conservative Germans, this 
contact had been their first confrontation 
with uprooted penniless /people from a re- 
mote part of Germany. The denominational 
structure of each single one of these com- 
munities had been altered by the influx. 


Welfare 


Notwithstanding the fact that the ex- 
pellees and refugees had to leave all their 
private property and lost’their accumulated 
old age pensions, contributions and their 
sickness insurance payments, their acquired 
benefits were recognised and honoured. The 
foreign refugees, too, were participating in 
the social security benefits. All groups of 
refugees, if they were unemployable, too 
old or sick, were receiving medical care, and 
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public assistance 'or old age pensions. If 
such income was too low to cover rents, the 
German public welfare offices were paying 
them. Some 300,000 expellees and refugees 
were still assisted by public welfare, not 
counting the old age pension cases. 


As a result of those measures, German 
housing had made remarkable progress in 
recent years. Even so, the housing problem 
was far from solved. The number of 
dwellings built annually in Germany had 
risen from 215,000 in 1949 to 440,000 in 1952 
and ‘541,000 in 1955 or about 100 dwellings 
per. 10,000 inhabitants. That rate compared 
favourably with her pre-war housing pro- 
duction and put the Federal Republic along- 
side with Norway, well ahead of the rest 
of the European countries. Even so, she 
was still short of some 3 million houses; 
and it was estimated that if the current 
rate of production was maintained it would 
take still 6-7 years before the problem could 
be straightened out. 

In the States of Bavaria and Lower 
Saxony, nearly 350,000 refugees were living 
in camps that would normally be regarded 
as unfit for human habitation. Often one 
family was partitioned from another by a 
wardrobe, a curtain or a blanket. 


It is hard to give a correct picture as to 
how far the refugees have found rehabili- 
tation. The official figure reports that 
100,000 former independent farmers and 
their families have been waiting for re- 
settlement on land. At present, they are 
working in some employment today. And 
every day, there are from the Soviet Zone, 
refugees arriving from the Soviet Zone, 
renewing the problem. 


Only 40% of the expellees and refugees 
have been fully integrated, 50% have jobs 
—but not in the trades or professions for 
which they have been trained. This group 
was somewhat housed. About 10% are still 
unemployed or under-employed and/or 
living on the public assistance roll—with- 
out hope for the near future. All of them 
are yet on the “fringe” of the present econo- 
mic boom and in case a crisis develops—they 
will be the first victims—not a bright pic- 
ture for them. l 
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Tasks Ahead 


Till the middle of 1959, the country was 
left with more than 5% of the total number 
as entirely dependant on social welfare in- 
come, many more needed partial assistance. 

The daily arrival of hundreds of refu- 
gees constantly created numerous new. prob- 
lems. The integration of certain profes- 
sional groups, especially the 200,000 farmers 
families and many artisans offered addi- 
tional complications. The German popula- 
tion had to work hard for and to finance the 
general reconstruction. The maintenance of 
the aged, sick or unproductive elements in 
the added population had to be borne by 
local population. 

. Besides these economic and financial 
implications, the human and mental agony 
of millions of uprooted individuals were of 
even greater importance—the lack of an 
adequate environment, the strong feeling of 
insecurity in the new surroundings and the 
isolation of the individual trying to accli- 
matize himself in the new social set-up with 
very meagre means. 

The community life could take an active 


‘and healthy form by the acceptance of the 


new comers as fullfledged members within 
the community itself with the display of unre- 
served feeling of compassion and love. The 
expellees worked under a sense of suffering 
on thescore that they were victims of geno- 
cide and were forced out of their own birth- 
places against their will. They had been 
given no option to exercise the right of self- 
determination. This was a mental state 
that generated morbidity and frustration 
and it was hard to overcome these inhibi- 
tions and, more so, under the circumstances 
which presented rather a dismal picture. 
Yet they struggled on and the authority in 
charge of rehabilitation—both official and 
non-official refused to surrender. ` 

Dr. S. P. Chablani—Ph.D: (Econ.)—First 
Secretary (Commercial) Indian Embassy in 
Bonn—made a serious study of the refugee 
problem in West Germany and brought out 
a report widely publicised there. It was 
undoubtedly a very useful document and 
deserved publication in India, 
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He has pointed out that the problem had 
been treated as an integral aspect of general 
reconstruction, thereby treating the vast 
multitude of refugees, who constituted more 
than 22% of the total population, at par 
with the local ` people so that they might 
share in the common distress and also to 
partake of the benefits of recovery. There 
were no “relief-camps”. The refugees were 
received in “Transit” centres and then were 
housed with the local population—whatever 
was left in the devastated country. The refu- 
gees were made to feel that ` they had to 
stand in the queue equally with the 
nationals and nobody received preferential 
treatment. The feeling of oneness could 
hardly breed separatist outlook and the con- 

*certed action of all sections of people, 

brought the task of the: reconstruction and 
resettlement—unparalleled in magnitude— 
within the range of human possibility. 

In the Charter of Rights and Duties 
drawn-up by the refugees themselves—it 
was clearly pointed out: 

“We do not wish to stand aside—and be 
doomed to inactivity but want rather to 
strive and toil with every member of our 
Nation in a new spirit of community life. 

“We claim and demand today as in the 
past—equal right as citizens, not merely 
before the law, but also in the hard reali- 
ties of everyday life.” 


Conclusion 


Dr. Chablani had concluded -his findings, 
an outcome of his gareta research as 
follows : 

“The German refugees ayè struck root! 
but their interests still need to be nurtured 
with care. They constituted, no doubt, a stu- 
pendous burden at first ; but they have also 
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been a source of strength to the general 
economy. Indeed, there is a school of 
thought which hold the view that the re- 
surgence of Germany would scarcely have 
been possible without them. -Thanks to the 


‘invasion of refugees, Western Germany has 


today a labour potential which is as big as 
in 1936, The specialized training of Sudeten 
Germans, the skill of the petit craftsmen of 
Silesia, the industry of the peasants of 
Pomerania, East Prussia and Hungary have 
doubtless. had a stimulating effect upon the 
economy, more so because the industrial 
potential at the end of the War was limited 
and the investment relatively small. Prof. 
Baade, a distinguished West German eco- 
nomist, has estimated that if the cost of 
technical training possessed by the refugees 
from East Germany alone were to be .com- 
muted, Western Germany has gained, by 
the influx of refugees, a capital asset of the 
order of some DM 22.5 billion, and he goes 
on to say that the stream of refugees has 
played a decisively important part in the 
recovery of both the Eastern and Western 
Sectors of Germany—a propulsive one in 
the West and a curbing one in the East. 

The Germans have undoubtedly grappl- 
ed with the problem of extreme severity 
and immense magnitude humanely and, ‘in 
the process of doing so, have devised some 
practical measures tinged with unbounded 
sympathy for the uprooted millions, the 
victims of War and Power Politics. A sys- 
tem has evolved in the’ ‘form of a science 
and India could certainly make special 
study of the same not without benefit. 
Scholars like Dr. Chablani whose scholastic 
attainments are not divorced from practice 
—could be deputed to collect detailed in- 
formation and relevant data. 


, It Is Never Too Late To Begin. 


THE CRISIS IN LAOS 
By R. K. VASIL, M.A., Ph.D. 


On July 22, Prince Souvanna Phouma resigned 
because of strong pressure from the right wing 
elements who had grave misgivings about Pathet 
Lao participation in the government. However, 
Prince Souvanna Phouma was once again asked 
by Crown Prince Savang Vathanna to form a 
government but without the participation of the 
Neo Lao Haksat, the political wing of the Pathet 
Lao. But the Prince failed because of the ex- 
cessive demands put by the newly formed extreme 
right-wing Comite pour la Defense des Interets 
Nationaux (Committee for the Defence of 
National Interests)* in return for its support and 
participation in the government. The Committee 
was reported to have demanded eight out of the 
twelve Cabinet posts. Thereupon the Crown 
Prince asked M. Phoui Sananikone, leader of a 
right-wing group, the Independents, to form a 
government. In the prevailing anti-Pathet Lao 
mood of the National Assembly M. Sananikone 
was able to form a government with the support 
and participation of the CDIN, which was pre- 
sented to the National Assembly on August 15, 
and three days later secured a vote of confidence 
from it. 

Soon after coming to power the new Premier 
had to face serious difficulties. Differences had 
come to the fore inside the ruling right-wing 
coalition. Divisions had been caused by the govern- 
ment decision to devalue the Laotian currency, 
the Kip, in October, 1958. This decision had 
badly hit a number of prominent people who had 
been making huge gains through black market 
transactions. Further, the government was faced 
with greatly enhanced influence of the Commu- 
nists within Laos. It was believed that the Neo 
Lao Haksat, following the last elections, had con- 
siderably increased its activities and had won over 
new and wider support. At the sdme time, towards 
the end of 1958, rumours were rife that the army 
was planning a coup with the aim to forestall 
Communist designs to capture the government. 
These rumours led to the disappearance of a large 





“The strongly anti-Communist Committee 
consists of young civil servants, politicians and 
army officers. 


‘tions between the 


number of Neo Lao Haksat leaders who fled over 
to North Vietnam. 

During this time there had occurred a series 
of border incidents which caused the government 
anxiety and made it suspect a Communist threat 
from outside. Starting on December 27, charges 
and counter-charges of border incursions were 
levelled by the Royal Laotian Government and the 
North Vietnamese. On January 5, the North Viet- 
namese Prime Minister suggested direct negotia- 
two governments to check 
border incidents. 

As a result of these internal and external 
pressures the Prime Minister, M. Sananikone, re- 
quested the National Assembly to grant him wide 
emergency powers—to govern the country with- 
out reference to the National Assembly and make 
Cabinet changes at will—for a period of twelve 
months. The National Assembly on January 14, 
1959, approved the grant of emergency powers 
by 28 votes to 16 with three members abstaining. 
In the Assembly vote only the Neo Lao Haksat 
and the neutralist left-wing Santiphab voted 
against the grant of emergency powers. 

On January, 24, M. Sananikone formed a 
new Cabinet in which the strongly anti-Commu- 
nist CDIN was given a greater representation. 
The composition of the new Cabinet was: 

Phoui Sananikone (Rally of Laotian People) + 

-—Prime Minister. 

Katay Don Sasorith (Rally of Laotian People) 
—Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of 
Interior. 

Khamphan Panya (CDIN)—Foreign Affairs, 
Education and Information. 

Thao Leuam (CDIN)—Finance and Econo- 
mic Affairs. 

General Sounthone Pathammavong (Indepen- 
dent)—Defence and Veteran Affairs. 

Bong Souvannaouvong (Independent)—Tele- 
communications and Culture. 





Rally of the Laotian People was the Prime 
Minister, M. Sananikone’s own party. It was an 
alliance of right-wing groups formed after the 
May, 1958, elections. 
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The Prime Minister also appointed eight Secre- 
taries of State. Out of the eight Secretaries, four 
belonged to the Rally of the Laotian People, RPL, 
three to the CDIN and one (Col. Phoumi Nosavan, 
Defence) independent. ‘The new Cabinet consisted 


of five representatives of the CDIN. But both - 


General Pathammavong and Col. Phoumi Nosavan 
were very closely associated with the CDIN though 
not formally members of the organisation. On the 
whole the new government was much more pro- 
Western than any earlier government. It also had 
a very strong position because of the support it 
could get’from the army with the participation of 
the CDIN and General Pathammavong and Col. 
Phoumi Nosavan. 

Before forming the new government, M. 
Sananikone, on January 17, 1959, sent a letter to 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations pro- 
testing against alleged occupation of part of Lao- 
tian territory by North Vietnamese troops. It re- 
quested the Secretary-General to send an observa- 
tion mission to the troubled areas. The North 
Vietnamese were quick to lodge their protests. In 
a letter to the Indian Chairman of the Inter- 
national Commission on January 23, the North 
Vietnamese Prime Minister charged the Royal 
Laotian Government of violation of the frontier. 
He further accused the Laotian Government of 
not abiding by the Geneva agreement by taking 
repressive measures against the Neo Lao Haksat 
and by importing arms from the United States. 
The North Vietnamese Prime Minister requested 
the Indian Chairman of the International Com- 
mission to reconvene the Commission. 


On February 11, M. Phoui Sananikone, the 


Laotian Prime Minister, declared in a press con-., 


ference that the Royal Laotian Government had 
fulfilled all its obligations under the Geneva 
agreement and therefore would now only accept 
the United Nations as competent to arbitrate in 
disputes arising in the area. They refused to re- 
cognize the competence of the International Com- 
mission to mediate. This announcement was imme- 
diately denounced by the North Vietnamese 
Government and by the Chinese Foreign Minis- 
ter, Marshal Chen Yi. 

Towards the end of March the Soviet Govern- 
ment sent a note to the British Government sug- 
gesting the reconvening of the International Com- 
mission. On April 20, Prime Minister Nehru an- 
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nounced in the Indian Rajya Sabha that the 
India Government had requested the two co- 
Chairmen of the Geneva Conference to reconvene 
the International Commission. 

Further difficulties arose in May when the 
Royal Laotian Government decided to take steps 
towards the much delayed integration of the 
Pathet Lao troops with the Royal Army. The 
decision regarding this had been taken on Novem- 
ber 18, 1957, when an agreement was signed be- 
tween Prince Souvanna Phouma representing the 
Royal Laotian Government and Prince Souphanou- 
vong, the leader of Pathet Lao. Of the total 7,500 
fighters of the Pathet Lao only 1,500, consisting 
of two battalions, were to be taken into the Royal 
army while the remaining 6,000 had already been 
disarmed and dispersed. These two battalions 
were assembled in two camps surrounded by 
Royal troops. Trouble arose on the interpretation 
of “integration”! The Royal government main- 
tained that it meant the dispersal of the Pathet 
Lao fighters in the 30,000 strong Royal army. 
While Prince Souphanouvong of the Pathet Lao 
stuck to the interpretation that the Pathet Lao 
battalions should remain separate battalions 
though forming part of the Royal army. As a 
result of these differences the two battalions re- 
fused integration. On May 20, the Royal govern- 
ment demanded submission by them. One of these 
battalions, thereupon, was surrounded by Royal 
troops while the other consisting of 600 officers 
and men escaped across the border to North 
Vietnam. The Royal Government took a very 
serious view of this and maintained that this 
constituted an open rebellion against the autho- 
rity of the Royal Government. Immediate pro- 


‘fests were made by the North Vietnamese Govern- 


ment and by the Chinese, who maintained that 
the manner in which integration was effected by 
the Royal.Government was against the Geneva 
agreement. 


Fighting started between the Pathet Lao re- 
bels who had fled away from Laos and the Royal 
troops in the summer of 1959. The leader of the 
Pathet Lao, Prince Souphanouvong, along with 
several others, was placed under house arrest and 
later under detention. In the meantime the Com- 
munist states—the Soviet Union, China and North 
Vietnam—and Prime Minister Nehru were per- 
sistently demanding and suggesting the reconven-~ 
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ing of the International Commission. But the 
Royal Laotian Government had “no intention of 
calling back the International Control Commis- 
sion (Indian, Canadian and Polish members), 
which was asked to. leave by a preceding Govern- 
ment because its job was done, because its acti- 
vities were offensive to Laotian sovereignty, and 
because its Polish members were suspected of 
acting as couriers between the North Vietnamese 
and the Pathet Lao.”? i 
The Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr. Andrei 
Gromyko, met the British Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
Selwyn’ Lloyd, several times between June 4 and 8 
and pressed for the reconvening of the Inter- 
national Commission. Finally, on June 9, the 
British Foreign Secretary handed a Note to Mr. 
Gromyko rejecting the Soviet proposal. The 
British Government maintained that “the inter- 
national situation is reasonably quiet” and that it 
was not true that “the Government of Laos has 
in any way disregarded the Geneva agreements.”? 
The British Government further emphasized: 
“Laos is a sovereign, independent State 
and member of the United Nations. It would 
be inconsistent with the undertaking to res- 
pect its sovereignty contained in the. final de- 
claration of the Geneva Conference to seek to 
impose the return of the International Com- 
mission on the Laotian Government against its 
wishes.” 


In the middle of August, in a mass rally the 

© Prime Minister of Laos, M. Sananikone, announced 
that the government was sending a special envoy 
to the. United Nations Secretary-General to draw 
his attention to the grave situation in the country 
caused by the “interference by North Vietnam” 
and requested him once again to send an observa- 
tion mission. In the rally in which practically the 
whole population of Vientiane was present, people 
carried placards bearing slogans: “We oppose the 
return of the International Control Commission”, 
“Laos is sovereign—no International Commis- 
sion”, etc. The Prime Minister further made it 
clear that the government was not willing to per- 
mit the United Nations observation team to take 
up the functions of the International Commis- 
sion. It desired the United Nations team to con- 
fine its work only to the observation of the coun- 
try’s frontier with North Vietnam and China. 
Later, it was reported that if the United Nations 
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Secretary;Genéral was not in a position to des- 
patch an observation team the Laotian Govern- 
ment would request the General Assembly to take 
action on the Laotian request. 

During this time. rebel: activity within Laos 
increased considerably. Towards the end of 
August, 1959, there were newspaper reports that 
the rebel Pathet Lao forces were fighting in eight 
of the twelve provinces of the Kingdom and a 
small group of the rebels was conducting a psycho- 
logical “war of terror” close to the Royal capital, 
Luang Prabang. On August 26, it was reported 
that the Pathet Lao forces had almost encircled 
the north-east province of Sam Neua.’ This in- 
creased activity of the rebels and the consequent 
threat to the Kingdom led the Laotian Government 
on September 4, to appeal to the Secretary-Gene- 
ral of the United Nations to send an emergency 
force to the country to “halt aggression and pre- 
vent it from spreading”. Earlier in August the 
Laotian Government had proclaimed a state of 
emergency in five of the provinces which was ex- 
tended over the whole of the Kingdom on Septem- 
ber 5. On September 6, it was reported that in 
case the United Nations refused to send an emer- 
gency force the Laotian Government might seek 
help from the. South-east Asia Treaty Organisa- 
tion or the United States and that it was already 
considering this eventuality.’ 


On September 7, the United Nations Security 
Council in a midnight vote, by ten votes to one 
(USSR), appointed a Fact-Finding Commission, 
officially a sub-committee of the Security Council, 
consisting of Japan, Italy, Tunisia and Argentina, 
to conduct an enquiry into the difficulties in 
Laos. The Soviet delegate vehemently opposed 
the move and maintained that the Secu- ` 
rity Council action, by-passing the International 
Commission established under the Geneva agree- 
ment, was “tantamount to the destruction and 
subversion” of the Geneva accord. He maintained: © 
“The responsibility for this situation (civil war) 
rests squarely on the Government of Laos.” He 
further stated that it was no surprise that when 
the Laotian Government organised “military pro- 
vocations against the former battalions of the 
Pathet Lao this caused mass indignation and mass 
outbursts.” But the Laotian Government had 
branded this indignation as intervention from 
North Vietnam which “obviously does not exist.” 
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THE CRISIS IN LAOS 


During the time the Security Council sub- 
committee was in Laos enquiring into the Laotian 
charges a conference of the military advisers of 
the SEATO took place at Bangkok. In the Con- 
ference the Asian members of the organisation— 
Pakistan, Philippines and Thailand—pressed the 
Western members to be ready to intervere in Laos 
in order to save the pro-Western government.” 
But the United States, Britain, France and others 
were still “balking at the idea of a full-scale mili- 
tary cxpedition that could lead to 2 Korea-type 
war in Laos with Communist China taking 
part,"720 


In carly November, the Fact-Finding Com- 
mittee which conducted on-the-spot investigations 
in Laos for four weeks reported that the informa- 
tion and evidence submitted to it “did not clearly 
establish” if there had been an invasion of Laos 
by regular North Vietnamese troops.!! It fur- 
ther stated in its report that the witnesses who 
appeared before the Committee reported that “in 
certain cases there had been participation of 
armed elements with ethnic Vietnamese charac- 
teristics” but they were not identified by these 
witnesses as members of the regular North Viet- 
namese “army. However, 
tained: 


“Practically all witnesses (40 out of 41) 
stated that the hostile elements received sup- 
port from the territory of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam (North Vietnam) con- 
sisting mainly of equipment, arms, ammuni- 
tion, supplies and the help. of political 
cadres,”"i2 


After the sub-committee’s report was released the 
Soviet delegation at the United Nations claimed 
that “the entire heap of absurd charges advanced 
by the Laotian Government and those who are 
pushing it has collapsed like a castle of cards.” 

On November 8,‘it was announced at: the 
United Nations that the Secretary-General had 
accepted a Laotian government invitation to 
visit Laos. Jt was emphasized in the announce- 
ment that the visit had been under consideration 
for quite some time and that it had nothing to 
do with the Security Council sub-committee’s 
report which had been released on November 
6. It “an indepcndent step.” Secretary- 
General Hammarskjoeld, , therefore, arrived in 


Vicnliene on November 12, and stayed there 
R 


was 


the Committee main- . 
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until November 19. Following the visit of the 
Sccretary-General it was reported widely in the 
press that Mr. Hammarskjoeld during his slay 
had advised the Laotian Premier, M. Phoui 
Sananikone, that Laos should follow a policy of 
neutrality. lt is apparent that M. Sananikone was 
impressed by the advice. One correspondent re- 
ports that only at the insistence of the-CDIN: 


“Mr. Sananikone followed a boldly anti- 
Communist line. In the last 16 months, the 
Communist-front ‘Neo Lao Haksat Fariy has 
been virtually proscribed; one battalion of 
Communist troops was forcibly integrated 
with the Royal Army, while another fled into 
the bush; and American officers (in civilian 
clothes) were invited to help in training the 
Royal Army. The most dramatic move by 
Mr. Sananikone was the arrest and imprison- 
ment of 14 left-wing leaders, including Princ 
Souphanouvong. 


“These anti-Communist moves provoked 
protests ‘and threats from North Vietnam and 
China—threats which were followed by the 
confused guerilla war last summer. This, for 
Mr. Sananikone, was the red light. He tuld 
a Western diplomat that he realized the 
Communists could stir up trouble in Laos 
wherever and whenever’ they chose. Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld’s advice to him, that Laos 
should return to neutralism, fitted in with 
his own conclusions.”}3 
But the extreme right-wing CDIN members of 
the Sananikone cabinet did not see eye to eye 
with the Prime Minister regarding this question. 

Further it was announced on December 4, 
by the Sananikone government that the general 
elections, scheduled to be held in December, 
would be postponed until April, 1950. Soon re- 
ports appeared that serious differences had 
occurred between the Prime Minister and the 


‘CDIN leadership. The CDIN leaders felt that in 


the context of the situation existing within the 
country there should be no elections at all and 
the country should be governed”in a dictatorial 
way. At the same time the Prime Ministcr’s 
own party, Rally of the Laotian People, with the 
Prime Minister’s declared sympathy for neutra- 
lism following the United Nations Secretary- 
General's visit, had started demanding a change 
in. the composition of the cabinet and the ex- 
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clusion of extreme right-wing elements aligned 
closely with the West. On December 15, M. 
Sananikone effected a change in the composition 
of his cabinet and excluded most of the CDIN 
representatives from the new cabinet. The 
National Assembly approved this reorganisation 
during sessions held from the 17th to the 22nd 
December, 1959, : shee 

On December 26, there was a show of force 
by the army in Vientiane which had not approved 
the exclusion of the CDIN representatives from 
the government and the National Assembly’s 
approval of the new cabinet. On December 28, 
M. Sananikone tendered his resignation to the 
King as a result of the show of force by the 
army and its disapproval of the Prime Minister’s 
action. ‘The King at first refused to accept it 
but later on December 31, accepted it following 
the death of M. Katay Don Sasorith, the Deputy 
Premier and the leading member of the Laotian 
People’s Rally, the party to which the Prime 
Minister himself belonged. : 


It seems that the army had been waiting 
for the acceptance of the resignation of M. 
Sananikone. Promptly after its acceptance by the 
King the extreme anti-Communist “strongman” 
General Phoumi Nosavan issued a curt commu- 
nique announcing that “the army has taken 
charge of the situation while awaiting the for- 
mation of a new government.” Later in a 
communique the Chief of Staff of the army, 
General Pathammavong (who had been the 
Defence Minister in the Sananikone’ cabinet) 
declared that “by reason of the grave situatién 
existing in Laos, it (the army) considered’ it 
essential to take charge of the current business 


of government until the-formation of a new 
cabinet.” This meant that the army had taken 
over the government of Laos. . 


Later, on January 5, possibly under pressure 

from the Western governments the army returned 
` the powers it had assumed to the King. And on 
January 7, the King, after he had been visited 
by the Ambassadors of France, Britain and the 
United ‘States and the Australian Charge d’ 
Affaires on, January 4, announced the appoint- 
ment of a new cabinet. The new cabinet con- 
sisted of the representatives of the CDIN (re- 
presentatives who had been excluded by M. 
Sananikone when he had reorganised his Cabinet 


and would uphold its 
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on December 15, 1959), of M. Sananikone (M. 
Sananikone himself did not joint the new cabinet), 
and some independents. The cabinet was headed 
by M. Kon Abhay, an independent “elder 
statesman,” and included among others the two 
most important leaders of the CDIN, M. Kham- 
phan Panya (Foreign Affairs) and General 
Phoumi Nosavan (Defence). Following the 
appointment of the cabinet the new Prime 
Minister, in a policy statement, declared his 
governments faith in “a vigilant neutrality” and 
promised to hold the elections at the earliest. 

Elections for the 59 seats in the National 
Assembly were held during the end of April, 
1960. They were a singular victory for the right- 
wing elements, in particular the CDIN.* Both 
the Neo Lao Haksat and the neutralist left-wing 
Santiphab party were completely routed in the 
elections. All the nine candidates set up by the 
Neo Lao Haksat and ihe 10 by the Santiphab 
party were badly defeated. During. the elections 
the CDIN established a new political party, 
called the Democratic Party for Social Progress. 
Following the elections the Party claimed to 
have the support of 32 members of the newly 
elected Assembly and M. Tiao Somasanith be- 
came the leader of its parliamentary wing. 

Following the elections on May ‘20, the 
government of M. Kon Abhay resigned and a 
new government headed by M. Somasanith took 
charge of the country. The’ new government was 
completely under the control of the CDIN. It 
had seven representatives of the CDIN sponsored 
Democratic Party for Social Progress, two 
independents and one representative of the Rally 
of the Laotian People. 


The new Prime+Minister in a policy state- 
ment made in early June, 1960, soon after 
assuming office, announced that the Laotian 
government would follow a policy of neutrality - 
obligations under the 
Geneva agreement. In the meantime Prince 
Souphenouvong, the leader of the Pathet Lao, 
who. had ‘been under detention since July 28, 
1959, escaped from the prison along with the 
Royal army guards who were posted at his cell, 





* Both M. Sananikone and Prince Souvanna 
Phouma were successful in the elections and the 
latter’ on May 25, at the opening session of the 
new National Assembly, was elected its President. 
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But the new government’s 
showing faith in neutrality was apparently too 
late and not genuine for the neutralists who were 
getting organised and were able to get the 
support of a section of the army. They chose to 
strike on the 9th August. The Royal Laotian 
Government was overthrown in a swift coup 
d’etat led by a paratroop captain, Kong Le. At 
the time of the coup the Prime Minister together 
with his cabinet was away at the Royal capital, 
Luang Prabang, consulting King Savang 
Vathanna about arrangements for the coming 
ceremonial cremation of the King’s late father, 
King Sisavang Vong. f 
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BEGINNINGS OF THE INDENTURE SYSTEM IN MAURITIUS 
By Pror. SUDHANSU BIMAL MOOKHERJI, M.A. 


[/niroduction—Mauritius, an island in the 
Southern Indian Ocean, together with its depen- 
dencies—Rodrigues, ihe Chagos Archipelago, 
Agalega and Cargados Carajos—was conquered 
by Great Britain from France during the Napo- 
leonic War in 1810. Mauritius has prospered 
during the 150 years of British rule. Periodical 
set-backs notwithstanding, the general trend of 
progress and prosperity has been maintained on 
the whole. The population has gone up from an 
estimated 75,000 in 1810 to an estimated 595,000 
on December 31, 1957. Of these, 380.000 or-about 


64 per cent of the total are of Indian Origin. The | 


Hindus number 290,000 and the Muhammadans, 
90,000. ; 

Mauritius, a tiny speck of land surrounded 
by cndless waters of the mighty Indian Ocean, is 
only 720 square miles in area. Port Louis, the 
Capital, is the largest town with a population of 
about 79.0C0. The island has a tropical maritime 
climate during summer end a sub-tropical climate 
in winter. Ringed in by coral reefs, it is rather 
difficult of approach.”—S. B. M.J 


10 years of British rule have given to Mauritius 
an increased population and an enhanced mate- 


‘ numbers 


rial prosperity. Negro slaves, jmported mostly 
from Madagascar and the East-Coast of Africa, 
specially from Mozambique,- during the French 
century (1715-1810) have ben liberated during 
the British period. Freed slaves worked as paid 
labourers on the estates. They planted sugarcane, 
some tobacco, maize, rice and vegetables. It was 
during the British period that the opening of the 
Suez Canal in 1869, brought the East and the 
West closer to each other. Mauritius was hit hard: 
the Suez Canal deprived it of its important victual- 
ling and transit trade with ships going round 
the Cape of Good Hope. Last but not least, it was 
again during the same British period that large 
of Indians and Chinesc—the former 
in particular have been imported to work on 
Mauritian sugar plantations and to replace par- 
tially the emancipated Negro slaves. The influx 
of Indians and Chinese has “changed the whole 
aspect of the island”—social as well as political. 
Its effects were felt in the past, are being felt today 
and will continue to be felt increasingly in the 
years ahead. j 
Indians, however, were not altogether un- 
known in pre-British Mauritius. An Indian is 
known to have come to Mauritius with the Dutch 
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_ from Madagascar. He became a Christian and- 
was called Lawrence.) A man Calcutye accom- 
panied the Datch when they f.nally withdrew 
from Mauritius in 1710." Calcutye is the inflected 
form of Calcutya, ie., a person (or thing) from 
Calcutta. The man in question, therefore, scems 
to be an Indian from Calcutta. 


Mauritius had quite a sizeable Indian popu- 
lation during the French period. Forty Indian 
labourers from Pondicherry , were brought to 
Mauritius in +1736. But they refused to work in 
the fields. They lived in Port Louis, which was 
then called the camp, and worked as artisans in 
the . construction of its harbour. More 
‘from Pondicherry introduced in 1740, were found 
useful as messengers. Governor La Bourdonnais 
procured some sailors from Pondicherry to werk 
in the Port Louis harbour. 


They are so much in demand that they 
would be often kidnapped by the captains of 
ships visiting Mauritius. Some Indian merchants 
also settled down in Mauritius during the French 
period, Convicts from Bengal worked as domes- 
lic servants in Mauritius. Mild and docile in 
nature, they were very popular and much sough! 
after in that capacity. When the English captured 
Mauritius in 1810, there were not only Indian 
traders, labourers and domestic servants in the 
island but Indian jewellers and shoemakers as 
well. The Hindu settlers were known as ‘Mala- 
bars’ and the Muslim, as ‘Lascars’. They were 
gradually converted to Christianity, married 
Mauritian (Negro) wives and were merged in the 
general population. The intermixture of Indian 
and Negro blood “may account, iz part at least, 
for the astonishing mixture of racial types and 
colours which can be seen in five minutes’ walk 
through the streets of Mauritius”. 


The abolition of slavery in the British colo- 
nies by the Parliament in 1833 was followed by 
a serious labour problem in Mauritius and thou- 
sands of Indian labourers were imported to work 
on’ Mauritian plantations. Mauritius, by the way, 
was the first British colony to import free labour 
on a large-scale from another part of the British 





1. A Concise History of Mauritius, Esnoo 
Babaiec, p. 2. ` 
2. A Concise History of Mauritius, p. 4. 


3. The Shoals of Capricorn, F.D.Omman-. 


‘ney, p. 56. 
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than two million pounds 
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.Empire. Transportation of labour over long dis- 
‘tances had hitherto been limited to convicts or 
_ slaves. 


The introduction of Indian ‘Coolies” 
(labourers) was to proceed and prosper in Mau- 


‘vitius at such a rate as to constitute an absolutely 
novel phenomenon in cconomical history.* 


The question of slavery- had long been kept 
“before the mind and conscience” of England by 
Clarkson, William Wilberforce, Zachary Macau- a 


lay and Fowell Buxton. Fox and Pitt the younger 


were the spokesmen of the abolitionists in the 
House of Commons. Prohibition of slave trade by 
the Parliament in 1807 was the first fruit of their 
labours. Fowell Buxton’s motion in the House of 
Commons in 1823 envisaged a gradual abolition 
of slavery itself. A circular issued by His 


Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


in the same year sought to secure better treat- 
ment for the slaves from their masters.’ Colour- 
bar was abolished in the British colonies in 
1828. At last in 1833, the Parliament decided to 
abolish slavery throughout the British Empire. 
Slavery was to come to an end on and from 
August 1, 1834, and “the immense sum of 
£20,000,000 was provided at the cost of the Bri- 
tish tax-payer to compensate the owners of the 
slaves for the loss thus inflicted upon them. In 
view of the load of debt and the economic dis- 
tress from which Britain was suffering, this was 
a truly magnanimous act of national reparation, 
to which it would be hard to find a parallel”. | 
Freed slaves were to remain with their erstwhile 
masters as paid-servants or labourers during the 


first four years of freedom. The period, called 
the “period of apprenticeship”, was thought 
necessary; because the slaves, in their own 


interest, were to learn some useful trade before 
the restoration of full freedom to them. 


Slaves were officially emancipated in Mau- 
ritius in 1835. The planters got a little mere 
from the Imperial 
treasury by way of compensation. They them- 
selves had, however, estimated the value of their 





4. Vide Lectures on Colonies and Colonial 


‘History, H.R. Merivale, p. 345, and also Indian 


Overseas in British Territories, 1834-1854, I.M. 
Cumpston. p. 11. 

5. A Short History of the British Common- 
wealth, Vol. II, Ramsay Muir, p. 420 (4th Edi- 
tion). 
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slaves to be four million pounds ei expected as 
much, á , 

Each freed slave, as noted above, had to 
serve, a “period of apprenticeship? of four 
vears’ duration. But an “apprentice” could pur- 
chase freedom even before the expiry-of four 
years. sg 

It may be noted here at the cost of a little 
digression that Mauritius was, by and large, a 
colony of slaves till 1835 and slaves out-numbered 
free Mauritians. It has been estimated that Mav- 
ritius had 87.020 slaves in 1815; 80,000 in 1817; 
77.009 in 1825; 69,000 in 1827 (61,009 accord- 
ing to another estimate) and 76,000 in 1835. 

The scheme of “apprenticeship” did not 
work. “Apprentices” were unwilling to work and 
-to get work out of unwilling workers is a prob- 
lem which still baffles solution. Mauritius was 
faced with a labour famine in consequence. It 
was not, however, felt at the outset of the “ap- 
prenticeship” system.- The Negroes did not at 
first. realize the difference between their new 
status (t.e., that of an “apprentice”) and that of 
a slave. This was, however, realized before long 
and many an “apprentice” obtained immediate 
release by purchase. Thus, whereas only 600 
“apprentices” purchased freedom during the first 
two years of “apprenticeship” (1835-1837), 

» 9,000 had ‘done so by March 31, 1839. - None of 
them returned to agriculture “considering it the 
most degrading occupation in which the human 
race could be employed”. There was a rapid de- 
crease in ‘the number of exSslaves at the same 
time owing to the number of aged persons among 
them, the disproportion between the sexes and a 
series of epidemic “diseases, specially smallpox." 
Mauritius had 61,045  slaves—-36,527 men and 
24,518 women—at the time of the emancipation 
of slaves in 1835. No’ more than 40,000 of them 
survived in 1816. 

India had been looked upon for a long time 
as a source of tractable labour supply and Indians, 
we have seen above, were not altogether unknown 
in pre-British Mauritius. Shortly after the end of 
French rule, convicts were brought from India in 
1815, to rear silk worms and Mauritius had the 





6. Parliamentary Papers, Mauritius. XXV- 
HI (331). Mav 1, 1240, Anderson to Russell (58). 
. 7. Parliementary, Pan-rs, Mouritius, XXV- 
III, January 7; 1846, (691-1), (691-11). 
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E of. a silk industry in this way. R. T. 
Farquhar, the first English Governor of Mauri- 
tius, employed Indian convicts for road-build- 
ing. They built public roads—and many a pri- 
vate one as well—in Mauritius. Under powers 
given by a proclamation of Farquhar, dated May 
18, 1816, Indians were sent away from the 
colony.8 Maj-General J. Gage Hall, Governor of 
Mauritius (1817-18), ‘compelled the planters to 
pay 23,090 dollars? in wages to the convicts from 
Bengal deported to Mauritius—there were €09 of 
them in Hals days—who built good roads in 
that island.!° In 1830, during the Governorship 
of Sir Charles Colville (1828-1833) some Indian 
labourers were introduced in Mauritius. The ex- 
periment, however, failed, cither due to careless 
selection of labourers—“peonle taken from the 
refuse of the population of Madras”!! or “lack of 
means to preserve order and _ discipline”. 
Charles Darwin of the Origin of Species fame, 
who paid a visit to Mauritius in 1826, saw Indian 
convicts employed in Government work.1% 





8. Farquhar’s order obviously concerned 
the free Indian Labourers alone. 

9. The Indian. rupee replaced ne dollar 
much later in 1876. 

10. Mauritian Affairs, (Hind Kitabs Ltd.. 
Bombay), p. 3. 

11-12. Indians Overscas in British Territories, 
1834- 1854. I. M. Cumpston, p. 12. 

-13. The’ various races of men walking in 
streets afford: the most startling spectacle in Port 
Louis. Convicts from India are banished here for 
life; at present there are about €00, and they arc 
employed in. various public works. Before secing 
these veople I had no. idea that the inhabitants 
of Iridia are such noble looking figures: Their skin 
is extremely dark and many of the older mea 
have large moustaches and beards of’ snow-white 
colour; this together with the-fire of their ex- 
pression gave them: quite an imposing aspect. The 
greater- number had been banished for ' murder 
and the worst crimes; others for causes which 
can scarcely be considered as moral faults, such 
as, for not obeying, from superstitious motives, 
the English laws. These men are generally quiet 
and well-conducted; from their outward con- 
duct, their cleanliness, and faithful observance of 
their strange religions rites, it was impossible to 
look at them with the same eyes as on our own 
wretched convicts in New South Wales”.—Man- 
ritian Affairs, (Hind Kitabs Ltd., Bombay), p. 20. 
(Quoted from The Voyage of the Beagle by 
Charles Darwin). 
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The year 1830, witnessed the beginning of 
large-scale labour emigration from modern India 
when Joseph Argard took a contingent of 120 
Indian artisans to the French colony of Bourbon 
in the South Indian Ocean. Mauritius took the 
cue. Confronted with the serious labour shortage 
that followed in the wake of the abolition of 
slavery and the failure of “apprenticeship”, she 
discovered that the problem could be solved by 
supplies from India. 


Attempts had, indeed, been made by Mauri- 
tius to have labourers from India even before the 
abolition of slavery. The Government and the 
planters of Mauritius obviously acted on the 
principle, “To be forewarned, is to be. fore- 
armed”. Reference has been made above to one 
such attempt in 1830 during the administration 


of Sir Charles Colville (1828-1833). Another was _ 


made four years later in 1834 when G. C. Arbuth- 
not, representing Hunter Arbuthnot & Co., Mau- 
ritius, signed an agreement on September 9, 1834, 
with “thirty-six men of the Dhangar class’!4 in 
the presence of the Chief Magistrate at the Cal- 
cutta Police Office. These recruits were to work 
for five years on the sugar estates of the Com- 
pany in Mauritius. They were to be transported 
to Mauritius and repatriated after five years at 
the expense of the employer company. Each re- 
cruit was to receive Rs. 5/- a month, Rs. 30/-, i.e., 
six months’ pay being given in advance—Re. 1/- 
a month from the pay of each was withheld to 
provide a return passage to Calcutta. But if a 
labourer fulfilled his contract, the entire amount 
withheld during five years was to be refunded. 
Food and clothing were to be provided free. So 
also accommodation. The contract was read out 
to the recruits, explained by the Chief Magistrate 
and they put’ their thumb-impressions on the 
agreement in this presence. The Vice-President- 
in-Council of the Government of Bengal saw no 
objection to recruits going to Mauritius in com- 
pliance with terms and conditions they appeared 
to have accepted of their own free will.” 


Early importations of Indian iabour, which 
were tentative in character, developed gradually 
into a steady influx. In less than a year and a 





14. The Dhangars are one of the lowest 
castes of the Hindu society. 


15. Indians Overseas in British Territories, | 


1834-1854, 1. M. Cumpston, pp. 12-13: 
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half from August 1, 1834, to the end of 1835, 
fourteen ships transported Indian labourers to 
Port Louis. The system of recruitment as des- 
cribed by one of the Mauritian planters involved 
exténsive fraud on labourers. Contingents of 
labourers arriving in Mauritius were found so 
hastily and haphazardly assembled that Major- 
General Sir W. Nicolay, Governor of Mauritius 
(1833-1840), could not remain indifferent. He 
exhorted the Mauritian agents to be careful in 
the selection of recruits. He also adviscd the im- 
porters of labour to apply for the inclusion ofa 
certain number of women in every batch of 
labourers recruited in India for Mauritius. Pau- 
city of women was responsible for grave dis- 
order on some estates where Indians were mixed 
with the “apprentices’’.!7 


Indian labourers were, however, found 
worth the money spent on them and continued to 
be imported in fairly large numbers so that by 
August, 1838, there were 24,000 Indian labourers 
in Mauritius, almost enough to replace the freed 
slaves, who would no longer work in the fields. 
The descendants of the latter, it may be noted in 
passing, generally—not very logically, however,— 
called Creoles, are the Negro or nearly Negro 
section of the population, who do most of the 
skilled- and semi-skilled work in present-day Mau- | 
ritius. They supply craftsmen, mechanics, build- 
‘ers, joiners and masons. A cheerful, lazy, feckless, 
good-natured and very poor people, they live 
more or less from hand to mouth, “more slaves 
to themselves than their forefathers were to their 
masters”.15 Petty traders and shop-keepers from 
India accompanied the field-labourers to Mauri- 
tius. The latter were all Hindus, the former, 
mostly Muslims. 


The lot of these migrants was by no means 
an enviable one. Their miseries began the moment 
N . 
-théy became water-borne. They had to travel in 
inferior ships, “were packed like sardines in a 
tin”, suffered terribly from sea-sickness and 
various other ailments consequent on their own 
“dirty ways of living and insufficient food pro- 


16. Parliamentary Papers, India, 1841, XVI 


(45). 

17. Parliamentary Papers, West Indies, 
1827-38. (i), (180) (232). 

18. The Shoals of Capricorn, F. D. Cmman- 


ney, p. 56. ` 
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vided during the voyage.” The Government of 
India were alarmed and refused to allow any more 
Indian labourers being taken to Mauritius until 
better shipping arrangements had been made for 
the migrants. 

lf the lot of the migrants was miserable 
while aboard, it was not otherwise while ashore 
in their new home. The Mauritian planter, with 
a notorious reputation outside the colony, had 
long been accustomed to a mentality of coercive 
control over slaves. They tended to overlook the 
fundamental difference between Indian labourers 
and Negro slaves. It had to be impressed upon 
the intending importers of Indian labourers that 
Sunday work, unlimited hours and corporal 
punishment were illegal. Ordinances “16 and 17 
of 1835 passed by the Mauritian Government had 
to be vetoed by the Colonial Office as establishing 
a compulsory system akin to slavery. Lord Glenoig, 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Colonies, 
“was very concerned to find that such-acts could 
be agreed to either by the Governor or the Coun- 
cil, (and was of opinion that) freedom must be 
ill-understood at Mauritius”.!9 This was ‘but 
natural “in a colony so lately a slave-holding 
one.” There were neither priests nor schools for 
the 25,458 Indians introduced in Mauritius be- 
tween 1834 and 1839. As to women, there were 
only 500 of them. ed 

The Government of Bengal had not been al- 
together indifferent to the gravity of the situa- 
tion. They had, sometime after 1835, asked for 
information on the condition of Indians already 
in Mauritius. Major-General Sir W. Nicolay, 
Governor of Mauritius (1833-1840), wrote in 
reply that the general laws of the colony were as 
much applicable to the Indians, as to the rest of 
the population. He requested at the same time 
that periodical returns of the migrants be regu- 
larly sent from Calcutta. He suggested- further 
that vaccination and medical inspzction should be 
made compulsory. Nicolay further requested that 
every agreement should include a clause binding 
the cmployer to provide a free return passage at 
the end of the contractual period. 





` 19. Vide Indians Overseas in British Terri- 
tories, I. M. Cumpston, pp. 13-14 and also Note on 
Emigration from India prepared by J. .Ceoghe- 
gan, Under Secretary to the Government of India 
in the Department of Agriculture, Revezue and 
Commerce. p. ll. 
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Incidence of diseases followed by death on 
board four successive ships transporting labourers 
to Mauritius was unusually high. The Edward 
Robinson from Pondicherry and Tranquebar 
was overcrowded, and William Wilson, the Ads- 
laide and the Indian Oak from Calcutta were 
quarantined with cases of disease reported as 
Asiatic Cholera. None of the ships had a doctor 
and the last three carried a full cargo of rice"? 
The attention of the Government of India was 
drawn to this alarming state of affairs during 
March and April, 1837. The Calcutta press took 
up the matter and gave a wide publicity to the 
sufferings of the migrants. 

Messrs J. P. Woodstock and T. C. Scott of 
the Bengal Civil Service had in the meanwhile 
paid visits to Mauritius. The former had reported 
to Governor-General Lord Auckland (1836-1842) 
that conditions of the voyage to Mauritius were 
unsatisfactory and left much room for improve- 
ment.*+ Scott considered that police provisions in 
Calcutta to scrutinize engagements, the personal 
identity of emigrants and the shipping accommo- 
dation provided to them for passage to Mauritius 
were urgently called for. Strict supervision by 
some official in Calcutta, he concluded, was an 
essential pre-condition of any real and effective 
improvement of the conditions.** 

Agitation in the press and the reports of 
their own officers strengthened the hands of the 
Government of India and they passed Act V, 1837, 
to regulate the recruitment of Incian labourers 
for Mauritius. The Act came into operation on 
and from May 1, 1837, and was at first applicable 
only to the port of Calcutta. But as a result of re- 
presentations from the Governments of Bombay 
and Madras, the Act was repealed and a new Act 
—Act XXXII—was passed on. November 20, 
1837. The Act, applicable to the whole of East 
India Company’s territories, required that a 
register of contracts made, of the agents and the 
masters of the vessels transporting “coolies” 
should be maintained by a Government official.. 
Intending emigrants had to declare before an 








= 20. Prenen Papers, India, 1841, XVI 
(45). ' 

21, Parliamentary Papers, India, 1857-1838, 
TTI (335), Report of J. P. Woodstock, dated 
November 19, 1836. 

22, - Parliamentary Papers, inia 1837-1833, 
HI (335), Undated Report of T.-C. Scott. 
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official appointed for the purpose that they had 
executed contracts voluntarily and that they were 
going of their own free will. Capt. F. W. Birch, 
Superintendent of Police at Calcutta, was charged 


with the control of emigration. The permits issued — 


prohibited contracts exceeding five years and. in- 
sisted on a provision for the return passage. Capt. 
Birch was primarily concerned with the. granting 
of permits and the supervision of accommodation 
and supplies on Board.” The Secretary of State 
for Colonies, Lord Glenolg, thought that the Act 
would give full protection to the Indian immi- 
grants in Mauritius. He commented, however, on 
the marked disproportion of sexes. He also felt 
that some unexceptionable authority in Mauritius 
was necessary to settle labour disputes that were 
sure to ‘crop up from time to time. He -further 
suggested that contracts should be as short as 
possible, five years were rather too long, he con- 
cluded.?# 


Act V of 1837 spawned the hideous monster 
known as the indenture system?’ under which a 
labourer had to serve for a period of five years to 
whomsoever he might be allotted. Change of work 
or employer during the period of indenture was 
not permitted. The number of women was absurd- 
ly small in comparison with that of men immi- 
grants. Higher wages could not be demanded 
under any circumstances. All employers of ` in- 
dentured labour were under a legal obligation to 
provide “fixed ‘wages, free ‘housing, medical 
attendance and other amenities”? . to 
labourers. An indentured labourér was in fact, 
no better than a slave. “The indenture system”, 
it has been aptly pointed out, “differs “from 





23. Parliamentary Papers, Mauritius, 1837 
1838 (ii) (180)—Nicolay to Glenolg, dated Sos 
tember 9, 1837. 

24. Parliamentary Papers, oinar 
1833, (ii) {180)—Nicolay to Glenolg, 
January 31,1838. 


25. Vide A History of. Indians in British 
Guiana, Dwarakanath, pp. 8-9, and also Indians 
Overseas, 1838-1949,—C. Kondapi; p. 8. 

25. During the period of indenture an inden- 
tured labourer (supposing him never to be sick 
and no other stoppages than Re. 1/- for retiirn 
passage) would receive Rs. 4/- or 8 shs. a monta 
plus free food and clothing. An indentured -lab- 
ourer’s annual cash income could not, therefore, 


exceed Rs. 48/- or £2-16 shs, 
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slavery in this- respect . . that of his proper 
civil rights those which are left to the slave, if 
any, are the exception, while in the case of ‘the 
indentured labourer the exceptions are those of 
which he is deprived”.2’ Rights retained by the 
one were almost as few as those allowed to the 
other. To put it in ariother way, rights denied to 
the one were almost as numerous as those taken 
away from the other. - 

The “coolie? traffic from India was” tem- 
porarily suspended on Nicolay’s initiative in 
December, 1837, pending closer regulation and 
control. The traffic was, however, resumed before 
long and there was a steady inflow of Indian 
labourers into Mauritius. 


‘The 
Superintendent of Calcutta, gives the 


report of Captain Birch, the Police 
following 


figures of emigration from Calcutta between 

November, 1837, and the end of August, 1838: 
Country of No. of 
immigration immigrants 
Mauritius 7,411 (men and women) . 
‘British Guiana ar (men and women) — 
Bourbon 0 (men only) 
Australia | 9 (men only) 
Batavia (Djakarta) 4 (men only) 


139 men seem to have sailed from Bombay 
to Mauritius: in 1838. Madras figures are not 


known. 
Mauritian planters considered Indians very 
useful and, under proper treatment, exceedingly 
manageable labourers. ‘They were indeed des- 
eribed as “the salvation of Mauritius.” Emanci- 
pated Negro slaves, on the other hand, were des- 
cribed to be “an idle, lazy and drunken set of 
beings preferring working by jobbing or task 
work, lying about sleeping on the wharf and 
streets in idleness until removed by the police, 
living on the roads in the interior in huts and on 


_what they could pick, up rather than work, occa- 


sionally coming out to plunder.”*5 “The planters 
preferred the Indians to the Negroes for carting, 
work, as they were more temperate and trust- 
worthy.”?? An able-hodied “coolie” was equal toa 





27. The British Guiana Commission, 1871. 

23. Parliamentary Papers, India, 1841, XVI 
(23)—Appendix. ` 

29. Parliamentary Papers, aie 1341, Paes 
(43), P- 82. l 
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Negro for field-work, but not for ayy work on 
the wharves. 


A number of abuses were noticed in respect 
of the treatment of indentured Indian labourers 
almost immediately after the indenture system 
had come in operation in 1837. T. Hugon of the 
Bengal Civil Service reported in 1838 that the 
planters had to connive at the unfair means adopt- 
ed by the native crimps and the extortion’ prac- 
tised by them. The “coolies” might otherwise be 
sent to places other than Mauritius. Hugon re- 
commended that a “coolie” should not be bound 
by his contract-as before. He should have instead 
_ the option of obtaining release. by a refund of 
expenses of-his introduction, which should, how- 
ever, be reduced to “the lowest sum possible” by 
governmental interference. But Hugon’s was a 
cry in‘the wilderness. His recommendations were 
put in the cold storage. 


The various abuses and malpractices in con- 
nection with the export of Indian “coolies” were 
bitterly attacked in the 
1837 and 1838. The Order-in-Council, which 
permitted the import of Indian “coolies” to West 
Indies came under fire on February 20, 1838, 
when Lord Brougham assailed the measure for 
giving legal sanction to a future slave trade. Two 
weeks later, on March 6, he denounced the whole 
system of “coolie” emigration itself. The Colo- 
nial Office was bitterly attacked for the manner 
in which the Order-in-Council under reference— 
Glenolg’s Crown-made law—had been passed, for 
its silence on the comfort of the “coolies” on 
board ships bound for West Indies with their 
human cargo, for the manner of recruitment in 
India and for the unfair competition which mig- 
rant labour would offer to the ex-slaves. The Duke 
of Wellington attacked Act V of 1837 as inade- 
quate and suggested steps to put emigration of 
labourers on a safe footing. 


The” Colonial Office drafted heads of-a 
Native of India Protection Bill to be introduced 


in the Parliament and sent thd draft to the Board. 


of Control for comments. The Board approved it 
on Colonial Secretary Glenolg’s request where- 
upon it was introduced in the House of Lords on 
May 22, 1838. The Court of Directors of the East 
India Company now awoke from its slumber and 
wanted time for further consideration of the Bill. 


7 
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ain 385 
Its second reading was, therefore, postponed to 
July 205° - 


While debates. and discussions were in pro- 
gress in London, an English missionary’! took a 
serious view of the prevalent malpractices in the 
export of “coolies” from Calcutta.9? He perso- 
ually examined some “coolies” before they sailed 
for Mauritius and some after their return from 
the colony. These examinations convinced him 
that the migrants were harshly treated and that 
the death of a “coolie’ on board the HES- 
PERUS bound for British Guiana must have 
been caused by ill-treatment. Reverend Boaz 
and several others called a public meeting in the 
Calcutta Town. Hall on July 10, 1838, to discuss 
the “coolie” question.” The meeting decided to 
submit a petition to Mr. A. Ross, the President 
of the Council of India, protesting against the 
export of labourers to Mauritius, Bourbon, Aus- 
tralia and British Guiana, among others. 6,000- 
men had been exported in five years as against 
only a hundred women. At least 3,000 families 
had been separated from their natural heads and 
protectors. Justice had been denied to the emi- 
grants at every stage, viž., at the time of recruit- 
ment, during the voyage and during the tenure 
of employment oveaseas. Mr. Ross was earnestly 
tequested to suppress the “coolie” traffic until 
emigration was proved to be equally beneficial to 
all concerned, viz., the emigrants, the employers 
of migrant labour and the importers thereof.54 

‘The Council of India approved of the sus- 
pension of further permits for migration to West 
Indies, pending action by the Imeperial Parlia- 
ment (July 11, 1838). It was further proposed 
that a Committee in each Presidency, viz., Bom- 
bay, Calcutta and Madras, should enquire into 
the alleged abuses in “coolie” traffic and that 
colonies importing “coolies” should appoint 
Committees of Investigation. Such Committees 


Xv 


30. Vide Indians Overseas in British. Térri- 
tories, I. M. Cumpston, pp. 31-32. 

31. Rev. Thomas Boaz of the Union Chapel, 
Calcutta. 

32. Parliamentary Papers India 1841, XVI 
(45), p. 87. 

33. Parliamentary Papers, India, 1841, XVI 
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34. Parliamentary Papers, India, 1841, XVI 
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were appointed and they eventually reported on 
the conditions in their respective areas. 

The Court of Directors’ of the East India 
Company ruled out about this time (early in 
July, 1838) the total prohibition of emigration 
from India. The Court” felt, nevertheless, the 
necessity of a “just” regulation of the ‘“coolie” 
traffic. Many agreed ‘with the Court of Directors 
that total prohibition “could not be maintained 
for any length of time.” Government circles in 
England, however, generally held that the pro- 
‘tection of the Indian emigrants—“the harmless 
and helpless pagans” as The Times referred to 
them**—had never been adequate and could not 
be made effective without further information. 
Subsequent development must, therefore, wait 
till the reports of the Committees of enquiry pro- 
posed by the Government of India became avail 
able. 

In his Minute of July 3, 1833, Governor- 
General Lord Auckland too had questioned the 
wisdom and advisability of permitting people to 


emigrate to distant countries. He had suggested 


at the same time that a Committee should bu 
appointed to go into the matter. Emigration from 
British India to Mauritius, British Guiana and 
othér places was suspended from July 11, 1838. 
The Government of India requested the French 
Indian administration to co-operate with them 
by prohibiting the embarkation of Indian mig- 
rants from French Indian ports. The latter readily’ 
agreed. M. Henri Maingard arrived shortly after- 
wards in Calcutta from the French colony Bour- 
bon for the recruitment of labourers. ‘The 
Government of India, however, refused to lift 
the embargo on emigration and Maingard had to 
go back disappointed. 

A Six-member committee®* of inquiry was 
appointed at Calcutta in August, 1838. The 
committee began its work in the same month 
(August 22) and continued until mid-January, 
1839.. The evidence collected by the committee 


35. The Times, (London), July 17, 1838. 
3 36. The members of the committee were, 
(I) Mr. T. Dickens, (II) Rev. James Charles, 
(D W. F. Dowson, agent for the export of 
coolies?” to Mauritius, (IV) Baboo Russomoy 
Dutt, the only Indian member of the committee, 


(V) Mr. J. P. Grant and (VID) Major E. 
Archer. 
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and the appendix were submitted to the Govern- 


- ment of India in March, 1839. 


The reports of the committees of inquiry for - 
Bombay and Madras had been submitted earlier. 
Malebar and South Arcot were the only districts 
in Madras to export “coolies”. A Cochin Magis- 
trate had reported the manner of recruiting 
“coolies” in his own area to be free from abuse. p 
In his opinion, a very large number of the 
emigrants from his area were in desperate 
straits, being in the lowest depths of penury ani 
“glad of a chance to earn a living”. 

The Collector of Cuddalore had noticed no 
abuses in the treatment of “coolie” emigrants. 
The Collector of Malabar had, however, struck a 
discordant note and complained of ill-treatment 
to the newly recruited “coolie” emigrants. ‘The 
manner of the collection and shipment of these 
too was highly unsatisfactory in his opinion. 

A committee of five appointed at Bombay 
had reported favourably on the system followec 
in the port of Bombay.%? 

Much of the questioning of witnesses bj 
the Calcutta committee related to alleged abuse: 
on board the ship during the passage to Mauritius 
and to complaints of insufficiency of food, 
water and accommodation. The committee, it 
seems, was not fully convinced and held that on 
the whole plenty of food was provided though 
it was not always eaten on account of the caste 
differences and prejudices of the recruits. The 
committee had ample evidence, however, that the ` 
supply of water was inadequate. Accommodation 
too was insufficient. Fraudulent- conditions of 
shipment and subsequent ill-treatment drove 
many to jump overboard. J. P. Grant calculates 
that 31 or 32 “coolies” jumped overboard. O£ 
these, two were certainly drowned. The fate of 
six is unknown. The rest, in his opinion, must 
have been saved either by being picked up from 
ship or by swimming ashore. One of the worst 
cases was that of the Whitby?’ bound for 
British Guiana: 280 “coolies” in a vessel of 350 
tons with a rice cargo underneath. The: Captain, 
the Doctor and the Pilot of the Whitby were of 

37. Parliamentary Papers, India, 1841, XVI 
(25). App, pp. 151, 155-56, 158--Extract of the 
proceedings of the Bengal Government, August 
1, 1838. 

38. Parliamentary Papers, India, 1841, XVI 
(427), p. 16. 
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opinion that the crimps had made about 
Rs. 12,000 on this one shipment of “coolies” 
alone. 

Deaths during voyages were y no means 
infrequent. Figures given below speak for them- 
selves: 


Ship No. of Migrarnts No. of 

on board Deaths 
“William Wilson 224, 31 
Indian Oak 212 6 
Cavendish Bentinck 297 14 
Cavendish Bentinck 278 3 

(during another voyage) 

Euphrasia 205 1 
Adelaide 72 27 
Sophia 336 8 
Christopher Rawson — - 805 5 
_ Raj Ranee 177 1 
" Lancier 150 1 

2,256 9739 


Mortality had been excessive before 1837; 
but there was a great improvement in health 
and consequent fall in death-rate after 1837. 
Some of the recruits had, however, a very bad 
health. Great hardships had been occasionally 
experienced during voyages. Such hardships, 
the -committee believed, could be removed with- 
out much difficulty. 

‘The committee were not unanimous in their 
recommendations. ‘The majority report was signed 
by Mr. T. Dickens, Rev. James Charles and 
Baboo Russomoy Dutt. Major Archer had left 
India before the committee completed its work. 
W. F. Dowson and J. P. Grant submitted 
separate, dissenting reports. The majority 
report “concluded that ‘coolies? were generally 
induced to come to Calcutta by fraud and deceit, 
practised upon them by subordinate agents 
employed by Europeans and Anglo-Indians who 
were mostly aware of the frauds. In many 
instances, the ‘coolie’ did not grasp the full 
implications of his contract. Kidnapping had 
prevailed to a very great extent, the ‘coolies’, 
while kept in Calcutta itself and its neighbour- 
hood, being actually in a state of close imprison- 
ment. ‘They (i.e. the signatories to the majority 


39. Parliamentary Papers, India, 1841, XVI 
(427), p. 17. 
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report) found that regulations in Calcutta could 
be evaded to any extent the shipper and Captain 
chose with the utmost ease”.‘° 

These findings, writes J. Geoghegan, “may 
be said to have proved that very grave abuses 
had prevailed in India, emigrants having been. 
in too many cases, entrapped by force and 
fraud, and systematically plundered of nearly 
six months’ wages nominally advanced to them 
but really divided, on pretence more or less 
transparent, among the predacious crew engaged 


ée 


-in the traffic”.t 


indentures in Mauritius. Mr. 
James Charles and Baboo 
Russomoy Dutt “were forced” to conclude that 
if contracts were faithfully carried out, the 
emigrant temporarily bettered his condition; 
because he received higher money wages and 
better food and clothing though he had to work 
harder than in India. A letter from the Chief 
Magistrate of Calcutta to the Secretary of the 
Government of India in January, 1841, corro- 
borates the conclusion. The’ ship Shah Allum 
had just brought back a party of 26 men, 2 
women and 2 children from Mauritius. The 
Chief Magistrate wrote, “It is impossible to see 
the majority of these men and not perceive 
they are considerably improved in 
condition, they look’ healthy, many are well- 
dressed, some have a great deal and all. a little 
money, even those who carried a family with 
them”.42 These 26, it may be noted in passing, 
had arrived in Mauritius on December 14, 
1835, along with 39 other able-bodied Jabourers, 
who had accepted employments in Mauritius 
under their old or other masters on the expiry 
of their original contracts. i 
The betterment of the migrants’ condition, 
Mr. Dickens and his co-signatories made it 
clear in their report, was conditional upon the 
fulfilment of the terms of contract by the 
employers of indentured labour. Their report 
pointed out at the same time that the evidence 
before the committee proved that contracts 


As for the 
Dickens, Rev. 








40. Indians Overseas in British Territories— 
J. M. Cumpston, p. 31. 

41. Note on Emigration from British India 
(1873). 

42. Parliamentary Papen India, 1841, XVI 
(427), p. 48. 
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were not generally honoured by the planters, 
that in no case were they followed to the letter 
and that “no money wages at all seem to have 
been paid in the majority of instances.” Mr. 
Dickens and his co-signatories, therefore, set 
their faces against the resumption of the export 
of Indian “coolies” to Mauritius. Mr. W. F. 
Dowson, Agent for the export of “coolies” to 
Mauritius and a merchant himself, submitted a 
.separate report favouring the resumption of the 


export of labourers from India. Mr. J. P. Grant, 


also submitted a separate report in which he 
urged the freedom of Indian emigration to British 
colonies under strict regulations. He recommended 
the restriction of labour traffic to certain ports 
with a Protector of Emigrants. at each. A 
Protector of Indian labourers, he suggested, 
should be appointed in each colony importing 
Indian labour. The Protector should be appointed 
by the colonial government concerned. He was 
to supervise the rights of the “coolies” in general 
and also to report on the arrival of each vessel 
with fresh labourers. There was to be no restric- 
tion whatever on the migrants’ liberties in the 
\ colonies, no power to keep him within the limits 
of an estate or to interfere with his liberty out 
of working hours and no corporal punishment 
or any punishment other than by the hands of 
public justice. Major E. Archer, one of the 
members of the Calcutta committee of inquiry, 
1838, as noted above, had sailed for England 
before the committee completed its work and his 
views on the matter under inquiry were not 
available. 

At the request of the Government of India, 
inquiries were conducted in Mauritius simultane- 
ously. with the inquiries in India. The Govern- 
ment of Mauritius had appointed a committee 
for the purpose on October 15, 1838. The 
membérs of this committee, like’ those of the 
Calcutta committee, were sharply divided in their 
opinions and only one of them—Special Justice 
Anderson—submitted a report (November 13, 
1838) on the establishments at Port Louis, which 
employed Indians. Anderson made a 
reference in his report that while the Negro 
carters and porters of these establishments could 
not be forced to work for more than nine hours 
a day against their will, the Indian “coolies” 
and porters were compelled to work for 14/15 


pointed - 


« 
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hours a day. The Anderson report was challenged 
by other members, who alleged that it was based 


on insufficient data, that its author had visited _ 


only 12 out of 31 establishments in and around 
Port Louis. 


They gave what was in effect a clearance 


certificate to the employers of Indian labour and 
asserted ‘that they (the other members) had 
seldom found wilful neglect of the ' Indians’ 
comfort by their ‘employers and that nothing 
could be more unfair than to hold the employers 
responsible for the filthy and unhygienic habits 
of their employees. Anderson, however, thought 
otherwise : Indian labourers in Port Louis were 
punished on flimsy grounds. The accommodation 
provided to them was “too confined and dis- 
gustfully filthy”. The employers were indifferent 
to the labourers who fell ill. Medical advice and 


2 


attendance were not provided. Eight or nine per ' 


cent of those who fell ill died. Anderson held 
that all Indian labourers in Mauritius had been 
persuaded to. leave India by gross fraud. The 
patience with which the Indian labourers at Port 


Louis bore their bitter disappointment on arrival - 


astonished Anderson.*? Several members of the 
Mauritius committee reported on conditions on 
the estates. Housing of labour on the estates was 
deplorable, objection being taken in particular 
to the type of lodgings provided. Cryptic re- 
marks, such as, “accommodation crowded and 
odorous” and the like show how dissatisfied the 
investigators were. Hospitals were few and even 


these were dirty and hardly deserved the name. 


The physical condition and the health: of the 
Indians were found satisfactory on the whole. 
Some of the estates had fairly high mortality 
figures. In Merven’s estate in the district of 
Pamplemousses, 
deaths in nine months.44 These deaths, ‘the 
investigators commented, were due more to 
various epidemic diseases, debility on landing 
and fever than to. over-work or ill-treatment. A 
general tendency of misunderstanding between 


employers and employees was specially notice-' 


able. 





43. Parliamentary Papers, Mauritius, 1840, 


XXXVII (58), pp. 36ff. 


44. Parliamentary Papers, Mauritius, 1840, 


XXXVII (58), p. 76. 


for example, there were 85. 
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Governor Nicolay forwarded copies of the 
reports of the inquiry committee both to the 
Colonial Office and to the Government of India. 
He pointed out at the same time that most of the 
abuses complained of had their roots in India. 
He was of opinion that the assembling of 
labourers in India was certainly subject to abuse 
and that many of the labourers sent from India 
were later on found to be unfit for any labour 
whatever. The evils, Nicolay held, could be 
remedied only in India and not in Mauritius.* 

We have seen above how sharply divided- in 
their’ opinions the members of the Calcutta 
committee were. The conflicting reports sub- 
mitted. by them created confusion and Lord 
Auckland’s Government could not take any 
decision. Members of the Government held 
divergent views. The Imperial Parliament was, 
therefore, approached for a ruling as to whether 
the majority report of Mr. Dickens, Rev. James 
Charles and Baboo Russomoy Dutt should be 
accepted or not. A motion supporting the re- 
commendations of the report was thrown out by 
the Parliament after much debate and discussion. 
The policy of the Parliament determined, details 
were left to be settled by Her Majesty’s Colonial 
Office and the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company. To make a long story short, 
emigration from India suspended by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1838, was definitely prohibited 
by them in 1840. The Parliament ratified the 
decision of the Government of India. 

Few, however, believed that the ban on 
emigration could long remain in force. “Necessity 
knows no law” is an old and wise saying based 
on experience and it was rightly felt that the 
urgency and intensity of the demand for labour 
would triumph over mere legal obstacles prevent- 
ing the traffic. 

About the time the emigration of labour 
from India was’ suspended in 1838, Governor 
Nicolay issued a ‘declaration to, the effect that 
all compulsory labour in Mauritius was to cease 
after March 31, 1839, when the predial “appren- 
tices” would have to be liberated, producing a 





45. Nicolay to Glenolg, d. May 21, 1839. 

45a. Vide Indians Overseas in British 
Territories—I. M. Cumpston, pp. 34-40, for 
further details. ` 
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major crisis in the Mauritian economy. 30,000 
Negro “apprentices’—17,000 men and 13,000 
women—were in employment under the Mauritian 
planters in 1838. The women refused to return 
to field-work after March 31, 1839. Of the men, 
about 4,000, i.e., less than one-fourth, could be 
induced to engage as field labourers for a year. 
The engagement was to terminate in April, 1840, 
without any prospect of renewal. The consequent 
shortage of labour could not be halted by 
“coolies” from India. Nicolay, however hoped 
that the ban on emigration from India would 
soon be lifted and the contract would be ex- 
tended. He requested the Government of India 
in February, 1841, to permit emigration to 
Mauritius. He argued that even the most ill-dis- 
posed and unsympathetic planters could be 
“restrained from the exercise of arbitrary or 
unjust power”. The Government of India were, 
however, in no mood to re-open the question of 
emigration from India and turned down Nicolay’s 
request. 

The Colonial Office came to the rescue of 
Mauritius at ‘this stage and decided to take up 
the matter. 

A joint petition from the ‘planters, traders 
and merchants of Mauritius protested against the 
Order-in-Council of Septernber 7, 1838, re- 
inférced by that of July 30, 1839, which had 
provided that to be valid, contracts in future 
must be entered into within Mauritius and that 
no contract would remain in force for more than 
12 months. The planters, traders and merchants 
requested at the same time that the ban on 
emigration from India be lifted. A plan was set on 
foot to appoint an Emigration Committee of six 
to import labourers from India without any 
written contract and with free return passages to 
India guaranteed at the end of five years. The 
Committee was to have an agent in Bengal, who 
was to be assisted by a superintending officer to 
be appointed by the Government of India. Special 
Justice Anderson was sent to London to convince 


the British Government of the wisdom and use- 


fulness of these proposals. 

Lord Stanley, Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Colonies (1841-1846) was in favour of 
the resumption of the. export of labour from 
India. Governor-General Lord Auckland was of 
opinion that the ban on emigration should not 
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be considered permanent.‘¢ While admitting the 
advantages of labour traffic to India as well as 
to the colonies, he made it clear that “emigration 
to obtain high wages was too recent and too 
little known to be a general want.$? 

Practical difficulties beset the path of the 
resumption of emigration. The cupidity of agents 
and crimps constituted a great hurdle. Lord 
Auckland was, however, willing to open migra- 
tion only to Mauritius. An attempt was to be 
made to prevent the abuses complained of by the 
appointment of a Protector of Emigrants, ins- 
pection and limitation of contracts, prohibition 
of money. advances and regulation of shipping. 
The Court of Directors was duly apprised of th 
Governor;General’s opinion. . ' 

Lord Ellenborough, who succeeded Lord 
Auckland in 1842, had a series of personal con- 
ferences with the Colonial Secretary Lord Stanley 
while he (Ellenborough) was the President of the 
Board of Control. ‘The question of emigration 
from India was discussed in details by the two 
dignitaries. Ellenborough agreed with Auckland 
that “coolie” export to Mauritius might be 
carried on safely and drafted a memorandum 
on October 28, 1841. It laid down conditions 
for the export of labourers from India and 
was sent to Stanley for comments. Stanley 
agreed with Ellenborough that the “coolies” 
should be free’ from debt at the time of 
their arrival in Mauritius and free to 
choose their own masters and that their 
contracts should be made under the joint super- 
vision of an agent of the Government of 
Mauritius and one of the Government of India. 
Both the agents were to be paid by the Mauritian 
Government. Stanley thought that Ellenborough’s 
proposal of permitting the “coolies” to- take 
their women with them to Mauritius free of 

46. Parliamentary Papers, India, 1841, III 
(43), p. 8—Minute of Lord Auckland, d. April 
25, 1841. : 

47. “It was upon no ‘understood practice, 
and only by the busy intervention of an active 
agency, that the first emigrants were induced to 
seek their fortunes in Mauritius; and whether 
the many who have since done so have done it 
to their own good or evil is a proposition which 
is yet to be solved, and which there has not been 
time and experience sufficient to determine.” 


Lord Auckland. 
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charge would be useless for all practical purposes 
as the better class of women would not agree 
to go to Mauritius with their menfolk. Nor would 
men like to take their womenfolk. Stanley held 
further that the Governor-General should not be 
authorised to insist on the inclusion of more 
than 33 per cent of women in each batch of 
emigrants. Ellenborough agreed and. replied that 
one-fourth would be enough. 

Conditions regulating the export of labour- 
ers being thus agreed upon between the Colonial 
Office and the Board of Control, Lord Ellen- 
borough brought the- relevant docinemts with 
him to India to place them before the Council of 
India with his full agreement. Sir Lionel Smith, 
the Governor of Mauritius, was informed on 
January 22, 1842, that an -Order-in-Council had 
been issued on January 15, 1842, to regulate 
labour traffic from India. An agent of the 
Government of Mauritius was to be posted at 
each port of embarkation. A Protector of Immi- 
grants appointed by. the Colonial Government was 
to look after the immigrants in Mauritius. The 
Protector of Immigrants and the agents were to 
prevent any fraud in inducing labourers to em- 
bark, to see that the recruits were fit for service 
and to ensure that ships employed in the trans- 
port of “coolies” were sea-worthy, property vic- 
tualled and not overcrowded. Return passages 
were to be provided after five years of service in 
the colony. An immigrant was to be free to quit 
the colony at the end of five years from the date 
of his arrival, whatever the length of hiring might 
be. ‘The Colonial Office sent a copy of the Order- 
in-Council to the Board of Control and suggested 
that officers should be appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India at all ports of embarkation and 
provisions made for the punishment of illegal 
practices within India itself. These officers, who 
were to be paid by the Government of Mauritius, 
were to act as Protectors of Emigrants. The Order- 
in-Council, it was feared, would remain inopera- 
tive without those additional provisions. The 
Court of Directors insisted that if emigration 
from India were permitted, the operation of the 
law permitting such emigration was to be watched 
and the law repealed or modified immediately if 
it failed to safeguard the labourers welfare. 

The Government of India prepared a draft 
Ordinance on receipt of the Order-in-Council in 
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question and forwarded the same (the draft Ordi- 
nance) to the Court of Directors in London. In 
March, 1842, Sir Lionel Curtis again urged, the 
lifting of the embargo on emigration from India. 
He assured that the views of the Government of 
India on the protection of the emigrants would 
be “carried into the fullest and most complete 
effect”. The Secretary to the Government 
of Mauritius informed the Secretary to the 
Government of India in August, 1842, that 
the Government of Mauritius had already passed 
Ordinance 11, 1842, establishing a fund with a 
(recurring annual) grant of £25,000 to provide 
return passages for the emigrants on the expiry 
of their contracts and to defray other expenses. 
A copy of the Ordinance was forwarded to the 
Government of India. The Government of Mauri- 
tius made it clear at the same time that they fully 
` agreed to the draft Ordinance of the Government 
of India referred to above. 


The Government of India relented and 
passed Act XV of 1842 (December 2), which 
permitted emigration from Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras. Lord Ellenborough attached great im- 
portance to the clauses relating to the Protector 
of Immigrants in Mauritius. The Protector was 
to be paid by the Government of Mauritius. But 
he was to be appointed by the Government of 
India and could be removed by them. The officer 
was to submit regular_ periodical reports to the 
latter Government. 


Indian emigration to Mauritius was thus re- 
sumed and continued—with a break in 1856—till 
1915 when the indenture system was abolished by 
the Government of India. By that time the Indian 
immigrants had been economically and socially 
rooted in their island home and had become a 
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part and parcel of its life, a position which they 


retain even today. 

A large proportion of the Indo-Mauritians 
are engaged as farm-hands on the island’s sugar 
plantations. Since the breaking up of large estates 
into small holdings they have been able to own 
or lease sufficient land which they cultivate them- 
selves. The steady rise in the number of Indian 
peasant-proprietors and the system of cultivation 
adopted by them have made no mean contribution 
to the general prosperity of Mauritius. The 
Indians’ share in the colony’s economic life apart 
from agriculture was described in the following 
words by Sir Viagile Naz in 1891: 

“The cultivation of vegetables and fruit, the 
production of milk, and the hawking of all the 
necessities of life, are exclusively in the hands 
of the Indian population. ‘Without them, the prices 
of vegetables, fruit, milk, etc., would rise consi- 
derably, and the cost of living in Mauritius would 
become much greater. As carters and cabmen, and 
in cognate capacities, the Indians play a most use- 
ful part, and claim credit for the cheapening of 
the cost of transport. The same people form the 
vast majority of domestic servants and washer- 
men throughout the island. It cannot, therefore, 
be contended that those of the Indians who are 
not employed on the estates... . . constitute a 
burden on the colonial Treasury.’48 

Much water has flown down the bridges since 


_ the statement was made seventy years ago. But it 


gives almost as accurate a picture of contempo- 
rary Mauritius as it did in 1891.* 


48. Address to the 
Agriculture, 1891. 








Mauritius Chamber of 
(Quoted in Mauritius Illus- 


trated—aAllistair Macmillan). 
“A chapter of the author’s forthcoming book 
on Indians in Mauritius. 





“BHARATA- 


BHASKARAM” 


(“The Sun of India”) 


By Dr. JATINDRA BIMAL CHAUDHURI, M.A., Ph.D. 
English Translation by Pricipal Dr. Roma Chaudhuri, M.A., Ph.D. 


(Enter Sutradhara or the Stage-Manager) © 


Stage-Manager 


Lo! on the occasion of the Birth-Centenary of 
_ Rabindranath, the World-Poet, I have been 


directed by the authorities of the “Pracyavani” to ` 


stage a new Sanskrit Drama, entitled “Bharata- 
Bhaskaram” or “The Sun of India”, composed 
by Dr. Jatindra Bimal Chaudhuri. So my very 
eficient main actress (Nati) is working hard to 
make all arrangements for the same. 

Look! Fortunately, she herself is coming this 
way. 
_ (Calling) Madam! Has all that is necessary 
for beginning the Drama been done properly ? 


N 


(Enter Nati or the Main Actress) - 


Main Actress 
4 p 
Of course! But, Venerable Sire! I feel very 
nervous in staging this Drama on the life of this 
World-Poet. For, this is the first-ever Drama on 
Rabindranath; further, it is in Sanskrit. 


I 
Stage-Manager 


N 

Madam! But, surely, that is a cause of great 

joy to us all! For, it is doing something difficult 
that really brings mental satisfaction. See— 


Eating, sleeping, and such acts small; 
Can be done easily by one and all; 

Who cannot offer watérs to Fathers? 

But rare, indeed, are Himalaya-Climbers. 


. Further, Madam! Rabindranath’s life is an 
unmixed Fount of Ambrosia, sprinkling bliss all 
around. So I have every hope that, by itself; it 
will be able.to please the kind-hearted audience, 
assembled here. 


Main Actress 7 


Well and good! But, you know that Sanskait 

Dramas are rather difficult to understand. 
Siage-Manager 

Oh no! Madam! How, can you ever call 
Sanskrit a difficult language, when it is the best 
and the sweetest and the most sublime of all langu- 
ages on earth? ò 

Further, don’t you know, that this “Langu- 
age of Gods’, the eternal repository and sustainer 
of the age-old Indian Culture and Civilization, 
was very dear to Sri Rabindranath himself? He 
has himself said that at an early age when he 
was reciting the Gayatri-Manitra, all on a sudden, 


+ 


without any rhyme or reason, tears began to come. 


gushing out of his eyes in an endless flow. 
Henceforth, it was this ‘Gayatri Savitri? that 
filled up his whole life, and gave him protection. 
As a matter of fact, the venerable Upanisads 
were his very life-blood ! 
Main Actress :—Oh! How lovely! 


Stage-Manager 
, Listen, again! Madam! Towards the end of 
his life, this gfeat World-Poet once declared at 
‘Visva-Bharati’ :— 
“Sanskrit Language is the repository of the 


Eternal Soul of India. Through the holy channel. 


of this language, we come into contact with the 


spirit of our country. Let us accept it in our heart ` 


of hearts—this ideal of Education I strongly en- 
tertained in my mind. Through the English 
Language, we come to know of many things that 
should be known—these are very necessary. But 
there is a kind of special joy in Sanskrit Langu 
_age,—it colours up the horizons of our minds. 
There is a kind of deep message in it—like 
Nature - Herself, it soothes us and elevates our 
thoughts”. 


i 


Main Actress 


Oh! How wonderful are the sayings of this 
. great Seer! Unparalleled, indeed, are his love 
and reverence for our Sanskrit Language! 


Stage-Manager 


So, O Auspicious One! It is but, fit and prc- 
“per that a drama on his sublime life should 
‘be composed in Sanskrit. And, we are also 
very fortunate to get this opportunity to partici- 
pate in it. 

Main Actress 


Very well, we shall, of course, try our bst 


in this respect. So, may God help us! 
Our beloved Mother-Country is not given to 
earthly enjoyment, but to Religion, to Service 


- alone. 


It is, undoubtedly, true that Rabindranath 
was born at a most auspicious moment. It also, 
has to be admitted that, at that time, his sup- 
remely holy family stood as an emblem of Indian 
culture of all kinds. His father was Maharsi 
Debendranath; his grand-father, Prince Dwaraka- 
nath. Naturally, his fortunes know no bounds. 
For, the fruits of a Nectar-tree are all full of 
ambrosia. 

Stage-Manager ` 


O Pure One! What, even, sach a family 
should fall in distress, is, indeed, very strange. 
Truly is Goddess Fortune called + 
‘Cruel and Fickle by all the world 
Or why should Maharsi, Virtue in form, 
Fall in a raging distress-storm ? 
Wonder ! Wonder ! the test is fine, 
- For, the good never leave the Path Divine ! 


Main Actress 


Undoubtedly ! But this fully befits his name 
“Maharsi Debendranath”, Sage and King, rolled 
in one ! 

Stage-Manager 


laaa afa fagagoq-aqerg: i — 
Balas aero aag- fang: N 


“BHARATA-BHASKARA 
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Look ! O! Auspicious One! O, Holy One! 
Enters Debendra, Virtue’s Image, 
Truthful, Blissful, the Greatest Sage. 


(Exit both) 
Scene II 
(Time—1855 A.D. Noon. 
Place—Maharsi “Debendranth’s House at 


Jorasanko, Calcutta. Debendranath, his ‘Treasurer, 
Bill-Collector, Wandering Minstrel). 
(Enters Debendranath in a state of ecstasy). 
Debendranath :— 
Lo! 

God’s Light shines in skies; 

His Hair in hill-top flies; 

His Touch in winds is felt; 

His Feet rest on Ocean-belt; 

His Love in ripples flows; 

His Smile in blossoms glows. 


Oh! Everything is full of honey, the whole 
world is full of honey. The whole world is of the 
form of One, Whole Bliss. The view of the great 
teacher Samkara that the world is false itself 
appears to be entirely false to me. 

Ah! What a sweet memory !—I remember 
how the All-merciful God, through His infinite 
mercy, brought to my notice a torn page, where 
I found the following noe Mantra from the 
Isopanisad :— 


“Cover up all by God alone, 7 
Whatever in world moves on and on. 
Enjoy by Renouncing, this remember, 
Never covet the wealth of another.” 


From that time, my life has become full of 
ambrosia. I do not covet the wealth of others. I 
take only what has been given to me by God 
Himself. 

I do. not know, why my mind is always full 
of joy. 

My son ‘Rabindranath is, sure, to become a 
living example of the sublime Upanisadic 
maxims. He, will, also be the Peace of my ‘Abode 
of Peace’: Santi-Niketan. 

(Enters the Treasurer) ` 
Treasurer :— 

Revered’ Maharsi! After the .dissolution of 
our “House”, a Bill-Collector is coming here to- 
day, with a Government warrant, for the payment 
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of fourteen thousand rupees. So you should not 
stay here outside. I shall manage everything 
cleverly in your absence. 


Debendranath :— , 

But, my son, you know very well that I do 
not like that at all. I repaid a lakh of rupees to 
my father’s creditors. I did that for keeping my 
father’s words. So, how can I today resort to 
deceit ? l 

aiai aaga faga 
amaa ANSAF | 
q agatamatea ar 
aaa seta fast fagifa u 
Staying in the Path of Truth, . 

all throughout, my friend:! 
Straying off befits me not, 

at life’s fag end 
To the crooked Path of Sin, 

resort I will not, fain; 

Live I will not, know, 

through ill-gotten gain. 

Treasurer :— 
` Revered Sir! What question is theré of 

deceit? But what I meant was this—ill-fated 

persons like us being here, why should yog your- 

self court insult ? 

Debendranath :— 

Your good wishes are, E3 the source of 
great strength to me. But, my son, what has been 
ordained by Fate, is sure to happen. I shali- 
never hide myself. 

Treasurer: (Aside) :- ; 

Can this ever be the ordinance of Fate that 
such a great man should suffer ? 

(Enters an European Bill-Collector, with a 
warrant) 


4 


Bill-Collector :— 
Who is Debendranath Tagore here’? 
Debendranath: I 


Bill-Cellector :— 

So, take this warrant from the court. In 
accordance with it, you have’to pay off just now 
the sum of-fourteen thousand rupees. Other- 
wise, you will have to accompany me to the 
Sheriff immediately. 

Debendranath :— 

Sir! I am not-able to pay off fourteen 

thousand rupees now. Hence in terms of this 


. predicament, 
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warrant, I shall, surely, accompany you to the 
Sheriff. 

My dear Treasurer! Bring my carriage 
here. I am coming in the twinkling of an eye. 


(About to go inside) 
Bill-Collector : (Angrily) 
No, no! You should not go inside. This, 


_ indeed, is the means which the natives adopt to > 


run away. 
Trecsurer :—(In a state of perturbation) 

Please do not say so. Who are you to 
label our Maharsi as a dishonest person ? 
He, is, indeed, a Great Sage, the Redeemer of 
this sinful age. He has been put into this 
only because of his younger’ 
brother. This great soul is, surely, like the Vedic 
Seers of old. He deserves no rebuke from any 
greedy person whatsoever. 

Bill-Collector : (Mockingly )—Pooh ! Pooh ! 
exaggeration | ` 


4 
All 


Debendranath :— ~ 

My dear Treasurer! No visitor should be 
harshly spoken to. Moreover, this. Bill-Collector 
has come here to collect the sum legally due 
from me. If he does not permit me to go inside, 
then, I shall go out with him from here. I shall 
not go inside the house. What does it matter. ? 
Bill-Collector : (Aside)— 

‘Why is he behaving in this frank manner ? 


Still, Indians should never be trusted. But who: 


is this officer to vilify me ? 

(Aloud)—O you debtor! You do look like a 
good man. But you should surely take this wicked 
treasurer to task, Know that, I, belong/to the 
Ruling Class, can do whatever I like. 
Debendranath :—O my creditor! No one in the 
world can do whatever one. likes. For, 

A God-sent creature must abide by Boy 
Divine Will 


Acting freely he can only lead to his own 
kill. 

You have authority only over me. But my 
own officers are under my control. ‘So, this officer 
should not be rebuked by you.. 

(Enters Nagendranath, Debendranath’s younger 
`~ brother, in an angry mood) 
Nagendranath : (Angrily)— i 
O you European ! I have heard everything. 


r 
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Do you take the whole worldNto be like you ? ? 
For suspicious men like you 
feeble and foolish, 
India will soon slip off 
from hands of Lords British. 


The Pride-destroying Lord does not, indeed, | 


tolerate the pride of anyone. 
__ Debendranath : :— 
Younger brother 'Nagendranath ! Please be 
quiet. I am going out now. Go and console 
` everyone inside. The Lord alone is our refuge. 
Bill-Collector, Sir ! I shall now go with you to 
the Sherif, as it is my duty to do so. 
i (Exit all) 

(Enters a wandering Minstrel, singing a 
prophetic song, portending the holy advent of 
Rabindranath) 

Wandering Minstrel—(Sings) 


A (ean) 
Asafa gaaia-goz-aya | 
wTaqaqdas = aqgaifa-qeias 

l Srfa-seq-arqaed AEG ver: N 
qaaa fafess-asrrara 
AAA aA gaséiea: | 


Yr 
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faqaed anagà seyt A AÀ 


aa ià afa fadaka: i 
shan fs-aifeqta-qui-aaqeaa: | 
afas ygiafa-faza-qigara: | 


—o-—— i 


O: Nilamoni-Dwarakanatha’s* 
Merits combined ! 
Full eternal of great Saints, 
holding God kind ! 
For your Sadhana sublime 
through millions of ages, 
This “Sun” benign will rise,— 
the Joy of saints and sages. 
The lofty “Sun” arises, 
to dispel gloom and gale, 
To bring off Good Fortune, ; 
and make all hearty and hale 
So, in this distressed Ind, 
will arise “Rabindra”—Sage, 
In your holy clan, 
Vilmiki-Kalidasa-Image. ! 


* Nilmoni—Dwarakanath’s Father; Dwaraka- 
nath—Debendranath’s father. 





Gi TAGORE AND BRAHMABANDHAB : 
Centenary in 1961 


By HARIDAS MUKHERJEE 
and 


: UMA MUKHERJEE 


THis is the year of the first birth centenary of 
- the two titans of Bengal, Rabindranath Tagore 
(1861-1941) and Upadhyay Brahmabandhab 
(1861-1907). The former was born in Calcutta 
on May 8, 1861, the latter at the village of 
Khanyan in the Hooghly district on February 11, 
in the same year. The former was the scion of 
pthat renowned Tagore family of Jorasanko that 
was largely instrumental in introducing moder- 
nism in Bengal, while the latter was born in an 
ordinary Bengali Brahmin family without having 
as yet any address in the cultural life of the 
country. Rabindranath in ‘his boyhood came 
more under the influence of humanism than that 
of religious orthodoxy.’ Brahmabandhab 
\ 
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presented a different trend so far as his boyhood 
was concerned. But as years passed, they 
developed close emotional afinity, notwithstand- 
ing wide divergence in their intellectual outlook 
and their field of operation. 


What Shaped Tagore 


Rabindranath gréw into manhood under the 
influence of three distinct but allied movements 
—religious, literary and what may be called 
national. When he was a boy, the currents of 
the religious movement introduced by Raja: Ram- 
mohun Ray and of the literary. movement 
pioneered by Bankim Chandra Chatterjee had 
become mighty forces in our country. “There,” 
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it 
says he, “was movement started 


National. It was not 


another 
about this time called the 
fully political, but it began to give voice to the 
mind of our people by trying to agsert their own 


yet 


personality. . The national movement was 
started to proclaim that we must not be indis- 
criminate in our rejection of the past.” (Vide 
Tagore’s The Religion of an Artist.) 


What Shaped Upadhyay 


Brahmabandhab in his early youth came 
under the regenerating influence of Indian 
nationalism of which Surendra Nath Banerajea 
was the inspired guru and preacher. In the 





Brahmabandhab Upadhyay o 


eighties he came under the fascinating influence 
of Keshub Chandra Sen and even formally be- 
came a convert to that wing of Brahmoism 
associated with the New Dispensation. His reli- 
gious impulse soon took him to the fold of 
Roman Catholicism (1891) which he professed 
for years to come with an unflinching candour. 
For about a decade from 1888 to 1899 he mostly 
lived at Karachi, wearing gairic garb of a Hindu 
Sannyasin and carrying on sustained missionary 
propaganda in western and southern India with 
the greatest amount of enthusiasm. During 1894- 
99 he edited Sophia, a monthly Catholic organ, 
from Karachi. He called himself an Indian 
Catholic. The central object of his life at this 
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stage was to find out a synthesis between 
Christianity and Hinduism. He wanted to win 
over India to the fold of the Catholic faith by 
Indianising the mode of its propaganda and by 
harnessing the services of Vedanta to the cause 
of Catholicism. He even drew up the, project of 
a Catholic Monastery—the Castholic Matha as 


he called it—to be founded on the banks of the, 


Narmada and to train up there a new band of 
Catholic ‘Sannyasins who would travel all over 


the country preaching the gospel of Christ. But , 


his project 


virtually remained an unrealised 
dream. . > 


Growing Friendship 


In 1900 Brahmabandhab came down to 
Calcutta with a changed outlook, and successively 
edited Weekly Sophia (1900) and The Twentieth 
Century (1901). Unlike the monthly Sophia 
which was an avowedly Catholic organ, these 
two papers were sponsored :on the personal 
initiative of Brahmabandhab and a few of his 
personal friends and followers. They breathed 
a more liberal spirit than Sophia which was all- 
too religious, even controversial, in character. 
Some pages of these papers were. given over to 
literary. sociological, and even political dis- 
cussion. In one of the issues of Weekly Sophia 
(Sept., 1900), Brahmabandhab paid a glowing 
tribute ‘to the poetic genius of Rabindranath by 
calling him “the World-Poet of Bengal”, and this 
tribute camé from an Indian more than a decade 
before Tagore. won the Nobel Prize. Brahma- 
bandhab’s interest in Tagore’s works goes back 
to the beginning of the present century. Tn one 
of the early issues of The Twentieth Century 
(July, 1901) he published an extensive review of 
Tagore’s Naivedya. He observed : “Though it is 
not theology, it is a mine of joy to theologians. 
There is not a single theological blunder in the 
whole collection.’ Its theism is sound to the core. 
In all places of worship, be they Christian, 
Mohammedan, or Hindu the hundred sonnets can 
be recited or sung without the least scruple. They 
are the outpourings of a human heart and, as 
such, they belong to nature and universal reason.” 
Without much apology it can be safely stated that 
Brahmabandhab. was one of the first few Indians 
at that,time who could properly appreciate the 
supreme greatness of Tagore as a poet. The poet 


nath and Shamindranath. Thus the Brahm 
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himself stated even decades afterwards that few 
persons had ever praised his poetical creation so 
warmly and entirely as Upadhyay Brahma- 
bandhab. 


' Brahmabandhab’s friendship with Tagore was 
forged first on the literary plane, and then gradu- 
ally it embraced other fields, particularly the edu- 
cational. In May, 1901 Bangadarshan (New Series) 
was brought out under the editorship of Rabirdra- 
nath Tagore. Brahmabandhab was a valuable con- 
tributor to that organ of neo-nationalism which 
was very emphatic on the Indian values of life, 
though not despising the culture of the West. In 
course of the year 1901-1902 he contributed no 
less than four thoughtful papers some of which 
were critically commented upon by Tagore him- 
self. Thus the two thinkers were gradually 
drawn into intimate friendship with each other. 


«  Brahmacharya Vidyalay 


The next memorable episode in the life-story 
of Tagore and Brahmabandhab was closely asso- 
ciated with the. foundation of the Bolepur Brahma- 
charya Vidyalay in 1901. Upadhyay had already 
proved himself to be an experienced teacher and 
a veteran scholar equally versed in Eastern thought 
and Western culture. Soon after his return from 
Sindh in 1900, he had set up on a very small-scale 
a school on the Simla Street (Sept., 1901) to train 
up young Hindu boys in accordance with the 
ancient Indian model. Upadhyay was residing in 
the house of his devoted pupil, Kartic Chandra 
Nan, at 18, Bethune Row. There Rabindranath 
frequently called on Brahmabandhab and held dis- 
cussion on many topics. The poet-was deéply im- 
pressed by the ideal and the method of teaching at 
Upadhyay’s unostentatious school. Just at that time 
he was also thinking of setting up a school at Bole- 
pur run on the ancient Vedic ideal. Towards the 
end of the year 190] Brahmabandhab, accom- 
panied by Kartic Nan and his son, Sudhir Nan, 
went to Bolepur, on an excursion on the invitation 
of Tagore. Brahmabandhab liked the site very 
much. Shortly afterwards, the stheme of Bolepur 
Vidyalay was finally hatched between the two 
thinkers. Upadhyay agreed to move his boys who 
were then taught by his Catholic follower Rewa- 
chand, a born teacher, to Bolepur. Rabindranat 
on his behalf secured as pupils his sons Rathin 
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Vidyalay at Santiniketan, the embryo of the 
future Visva-Bharati-was jointly founded (Dec., 
1901) by the idealism and creativeness of these 
two great men. Years later, a controversy arose 
whether Brahmabandhab joined the institution 
some time after its birth or his connection with it 
was co-existent with its very foundation. At pre- 
sent we need not enter into any controversial dis- 
cussion Which does not’seem very important. What 
is far more important is Rabindranath’s apprecia- 
tion, even decades afterwaids, of Brahmabandhab’s 
unique services to that infant institution in course 
of the short period -he was connected with it 
(December, 1901-August, 1902). In this connec- 
tion it is well to remember the now-forgotten truth 
that .it was Upadhyay who conferred upon 
Rabindranath the title of. “Gurudev”, a title by 
which he came to be widely known in later years. 


Swadeshi Movement 


During 1905-06 Bengal was caught in the grip 
of a mighty national upsurge generally ¢alled the 
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Swadeshi Movement. Ìt was a movement not entirely 


-political in character, although political emanci- 
pation was one of its moving ideals. Basically, it + 


was'a movement for national regeneration, for the 
awakening of the Indian manhood and woman- 
hood, as Bepin Chandra Pal puts it. Rabindranath 
fed it by his unique poems of patriotism, while 
Upadhyay by his sustained propaganda through 
his evening daily Sandhya. But as the Swadeshi 
Movement was rapidly taking from 1906 a ‘radical 
turn, bringing violence, bloodshed and terror in 
its train, the sensitive sol of the poet shrank from 
its more active trends ‘of which Brahmabandhab 
remained an uncompromising champion. The 
later-day development of Upadhyay—a Hindu 
Catholic Sannyasin fighting grimly against the 
alien bureaucracy with his whole mental energy 
—was not viewed. with favour by Tagore, although 
the latter still cherished deepest regard for 
Upadhyay’s erudition, patriotism and _ self- 
sacrifice in the vindication of Indian glory. 





THE CONGO STORY. 
6. Impact on the U.N. and Africa 


By-CHANAKYA SEN 


THE 15th Session of the, United Nations Gene- 
ral Assembly began in New York on September 
20, 1960, with an unprecedented galaxy of world 
leaders. Heads of governments came from as 
many as twenty-five states and the normal rou-- 
tine of an annual session was thrown to the winds. 
Unfortunatély this unusual assembly of leading 
statesmen of the world took place at a time when 
the Cold War was raging with the utmost fury 
and there was hardly any meeting-ground be- 
tween the two opposing power blocs. The Congo 
was the most immediate problem before the world 
statesmen but it was never isolated from, in fact, 
it was a part of the much larger contest of power 

for a position of vantage in the’ heart of Africa. 
‘Through the interminable speeches and de- 
bates at the 15th Session of the “U.N. Assembly 
three more. or less well-defined approaches to the 

Congo problem emerged. 

The United States and other Western powers 
now fully committed to the Kasavubu- 
segime in the Congo, and although they 


` 


had not openly supported the “independence” of 
Katanga, they wanted to see established in the 
Congo a federal or confederal system in - which 
Katanga, Kasai and other provinces would enjoy 
the maximum local autonomy. ‘The Western powers 
were also against the liquidation of Belgian poli- 
tical and financial influence from the Congo ‘and 
they broadly wanted the future Congo Govern- 
ment to cooperate with Belgium and generally 
with the ‘Western bloc .of powers. In the new 
alignment of forces within Africa—with a fairly ' 
large number of countries still strongly tied to’ 
France and Britain—the Western powers wanted 
the Congo to remain a base for their political, 
economic and military influence in the fast- 
changing continent. The programme put forward 
by President Eisenhower offering Africa a neu- 
tral status made exceedingly little impression on 
those. African states which had been trying to pur- 
sue a policy of non-alignment. It was significant 
that almost none of the non-aligned leaders of 
Africa had anything positive to say about the 
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Eisenhower doctrine for their continent. America 
` was judged not by words but by deeds and its 
record in the Congo was not such as could delight 
and enthuse the architects of African sovereignty 
and salvation. 

The Soviet Union came to the 15th Assembly“ 
determined to reap as rich a political -harvest as 
it could from the debacle in- the Congo., Mr. 
Khrushchev who personally led the Soviet dele- 
gation, was fully aware of the emotional upsurge 
created all over Africa by the agony of the Congo. 
Here was “collective colonialism” at its worst and 
here was an opportunity for him to drive hard to 
every African the grin? consequences of putting 
- their faith and trust in the goodwill and honesty 
of the colonial powers. Also aware was Mr. 
Khrushchev: of Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s failure to 
implement the Security Council resolution about 
the Congo to the satisfaction of African national- 
ist sentiment; he knew that a movement was grow- 
ing within Africa to protect the continent for its 
` indigenous populations .and since the Soviet 

Union had very little to lose and almost every- 
“thing to gain by a fully neutralist Africa, he put 
all his eggs into the basket of -African neutrality 
and non-alignment. He mounted a most aggressive 
attack on the Secretary-General, demanding his 
replacement by a triumvirate. He wanted the U.N. 
to liquidate Belgian influence in the Congo by 
_ force and to extend full recognition to the Gov-rn- 
ment headed by Mr. Lumumba. 

In between these two opposing approaches 
stood the uncommitted powers of Asia and Africa, 
supported by Yugoslavia in Europe and Cuba in 
Latin America. This group of powers was led by 
Ghana, Guinea, Morocco, Mali and the United 
Arab Republic of Africa, and India, Indonesia 
-and Ceylon in Asia. On the fundamentals of a 
stable solution in the Congo its approach largely 
agreed with that of-the Soviet Union. The un- 
committed countries too wanted the immediate 
withdrawal of all Belgian military and non mili- 
tary personnel from the Congo, recognition of the 
‘Government headed by Mr. Lumumba, re-activi- 
‘gation of the Congolese Parliament, and active 
effort to restore the Congo’s integrity. Each one 
of the uncommitted statesmen who mounted the 
rostrum of the U.N. Assembly was critical of Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld, but they stopped short of asking 
for his dismissal. None of them supported the 
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Khrushchev plan for the installation of a trium- 
virate as the chief executive organ of the U.N. 
They wanted the U.N. to function effectively. Well 
did they know that the failure of the U.N. mission 
would deprive the states of Africa, as well as other 
small states the world over, of the only instru- 
ment to which they might turn for succour and 
protection in moments of emergency. Moreover, 
the uncommitted countries realized that the Congo 
was only one of the manifestations of the exist- 


_ing state of relations between the two power blocs 


and unless the breach between the Soviet Union 
and the ‘United States could be repaired, the 
tragedy of the Congo could be repeated in other 
parts of the world, bringing heaps of misery and 
suffering on weak, helpless peoples of Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. The cumulative result 
of these ugly manifestations of the Cold War 
might be another World War. The principal endea- 
vour of the uncommitted nations at the 15th 
Assembly was, therefore, to reducé tension be- 
tween the two power blocs and to try to bring 
them together. This: endeavour did not succeed 
during the first part of the 15th Assembly. 

‘The broad Afro-Asian approach to the Congo 
as it emerged was evident from the concrete and 
constructive proposals made by the prominent 
leaders of Africa and Asia gathered in New York. 

President Nkrumah of Ghana who addressed 
the General Assembly on September 23, speke 
vehemently against colonialism. He said, the solu- 
tion of the Congo crisis should be left to the in- 
dependent African states working under the 
United Nations. The time had come for interven- 
tion in the Congo in support of the legitimate 
Government with Mr. Kasavubu as President and 


Mr. Lumumba as Prime Minister. To this end the 


whole composition of the U.N. force and the U.N. 
command should be changed. In future it had to 
be made up entirely of contingents. from the in- 
dependent African states. President Nkrumah des- 
cribed Col. Mobutu as a “mutineer” and said that 
Mr. Kasavubu and Mr. Lumumba were anxious 
for reconciliation but were being kept apart by 
colonialists who wanted to divide and rule not 
only the Congo but as mieh of Àfrica as they 
could. 

The Presidents of Guia and Mali and the 
representatives of Morocco and . Ethiopia spoke in 
the same vein. President Sekou Toure of Guinea, 
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in fact, tabled a resolution in October, calling for 
the immediate recognition of the Lumumba 
Government and for the seating of Mr. Lumumba’s 
delegates in the Assembly. In his speech he said, 
if the U.N. wished to carry out constructive work 
in Africa, it must listen to the voicé of true Africa. - 

President Nasser in a speech which was 
acclaimed in the West as moderate in tone and 
sober in content, had the following to say in re- 
ference to the Congo crisis: “When the recent 
events in the Congo unfolded themselves they 
showed us how imperialism had tried to benefit 
from the Suez lesson in finding for itself an 
answer to its uncertainties, Thus we saw the tide 
of Belgian imperialism in the Congo fail to meet 
the African wave of liberation with force: on the 
contrary, we saw Belgian imperialism not con- 
fronting this liberating movement with hesitation, 
but with a quick withdrawal—or, rather, an out- 
ward show of withdrawal. 

“The reality of this apparent imperialist re- 
treat was not that it represented the real design, 
but—as proven later by events—it was a manoeu- 
vre to strike at freedom, and to strike at it from 
behind. Imperialism thought that the surge of 
freedom was but an emotional eruption, which 
sooner or later was bound to consummate itself, 
become exhausted and die away. 


“The trial which the courageous. people of 
the Congo faced—a people whose struggle we 
uphold and support—was to prove to imperialism 
that, if freedom with its weapons and friends is 
able to defend itself against armed aggression (as 
was the case in Suez), freedom has also its per- 
ception, alertness and self-consciousness by which 
it is able to pierce the mask of imperialism and 
destroy the veils behind which it tries to hide. 


“However, the greater danger that confronted 
the people of the Congo, a danger which we our- 
selves share, is that imperialism is trying to use 
the United Nations as a mask to concesl its de- 
signs. This imperialist manoeuvre today has two 
victims: the people of the Congo and the United 
Nations. It is for the sake of both, who face the 
same danger, that we call on all who believe in 
freedom and in the United Nations as the fore- 
most way to the development of human society 
to stand together in their defence. 

“The United Nations went to thé Congo in- 
vited by the legitimate Government of the Congo, 
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which was born on the day of independence, and 
was, so to speak, iis fruition, entrusted with the _ 
realization of two aims—to safeguard the inde- 
pendence of the Congo and to preserve its national 
unity. 

“The first necessitated the withdrawal of 
imperialist armies. The second imposed the neces~ 
sity of removing. the artificial barriers whereby 
imperialism and its agents sought to disrupt the 
country’s unity and divide its people. 

“Let us ask ourselves now, what happened? 
Let us inquire, where is the independence. of the 
Congo? The answer is that imperialism with its 
armies and armaments is still in parts of the 
Congo. Let us inquire, where is the national unity? 
The answer is—an appalling paradox—that the 
legitimate national Government of the Congo is 
unable to function, while the dissident group, 
manipulated by imperialism, alone has a free 
hand in Katanga. 3 


“It is a situation which is dangerously deteri- 
orating. But the greatest danger is that 
all this happened while the flag of the United 
Nations was flying over the Congo. How did it 
happen? Who is-responsiblé for it? These are 
questions to which we have the right—nay, the 
duty—to an ‘answer, not for the sake of the Congo 
people alone, but also and equally for the sake oz 
the United Nations and the honour of its action, 

“After all, this one last question remains to 
be answered: How to face the situation? The 
answer, in the opinion of the United Arab Repub- 
lic, is that matters should be restored to what 
they were. Rectification of the error necessitates 
that we should re-establish the situation as it was. 

“The correction of a certain mistake neces- 
sitates returning to the point that preceded falling 
into such a mistake. 


“If anyone of us still imagines that it is hard 
to go backward, and that accepting accomplished 
facts would serve as a basis for amending the 
situation, then let me say aloud and warn that to 
close one’s eye to a mistake would lead to falling 
into a series of mistakes”. i 


Prime Minister Nehru in his address to the 
Assembly on October 3, had the following to say 
about the Congo: l 

“The question, of the Republic of the Congo 
has especially come before us and cast on the 
United Nations difficult responsibilities, The first 
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thing that strikes one is the utter failure of a colo- 
nial system which left the Congo in its present 
state. Long years of colonial rule resulted in ex- 
tracting vast wealth from that country for the 
enrichment of the colonial power, while the people 
of the country remained utterly poor and back- 
ward. What is the role of the United Nations in the 
Congo? The situation there is a complicated and 
frequently changing one, and it is not always 
easy to know what is happening. Disruptive forces 
have been let loose and have been encouraged by 
people who do not wish well to this newly inde- 
pendent Congo. Some footholds of the old colo- 
nialism are still engaged in working to’this end. 
It appears that many thousands of Belgians, in- 
cluding military men, are still in the Congo, more 
especially in the Katanga province. 


“Because of past colonial history, this is 
particularly unfortunate and is likely to be con- 
sidered a continuation of occupation, by what- 
ever name it may be called. Also, it is an en- 
couragement to the disruption of the State. We 
must realize that it is essential to maintain the 
integrity of the Congo, for if there is disintegra- 
tion of the State, this is bound to lead to internal 
civil wars on a large-scale. There will be no 
peace in the Congo,- except on the basis of inte- 
grity of the State. Foreign countries must parti- 
cularly avoid any interference in these internal 
affairs or encouragement of one faction against 
another. 


“The role of the United Nations is a media- 
tory one, to reconcile and help~ in the proper 
functioning of the Central Government. Help in 
the development of the Congo is again a tremen- 
dous and long-term problem. Ultimately, it is the 
people of the Congo who will have to produce 
their own leadership, whether it is good or bad. 
Leadership cannot be imposed, and any attempt 
to do so will lead to conflict. The United Nations 
obviously cannot act all the time as policemen, 
nor should any outside power intervene. 


“There is at present an elected Parliament 
in the Congo, though it does not appear to be 
functioning. I think that it should be the func- 
tion of the United Nations to help this Parlia- 
ment to meet and function so that out of its deli- 
berations the problem of the Congo may be dealt 
with by the people themselves. The decisions must 
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be that of the Parliament as representing the 
speople of the Congo, and not of others. 


“The functioning of Parliament may itseli 
lead to the ironing out of internal differences. 


“I hope that it will be possible soon for the 
Congo to take its place in this Assembly. The 
Security Council has repeatedly laid stress on 
Belgian military personnel leaving Congo. These 
decisions have apparently not been given full 
effect. This is highly undesirable. It seems to be 
of great importance, both in view of past history 
and present conditions, that every type of mili- 
tary or semi-military personnel should leave 
Congo. The General Assembly might well consi- 
der sending a delegation to the Congo to find out 
what foreign troops or other personnel, apart 
from those sent on behalf of the United Nations, 
are still there, and how far they are interfering 
in local affairs”. 


President Soekarno who addressed the 
Assembly on October 1, said that the situation in 
the Congo was abnormal because of the policies of 
imperialism and ‘colonialism. He urged for an 
immediate withdrawal of all Belgian personnel, 
recognition of the legal Government of the Congo, 
re-activization of Parliament and strict non- 
interference in the Congo’s internal affairs by 
outside powers. es 

From the speeches of the Afro-Asian leaders 
it was evident that although they were not pre- 
pared to go to the length of an outright condemn- 
ation of the United Nations Chief Executive’s 
failure to carry out the mandate given him by the 
Security Council and they were more appreciative 
than Russia of the difficulties besetting the task, 
they were by no means satisfied with the way in 
which the U.N. operation had been going on. The 
crux of the problem, they all agreed, was the 
massive Belgian interference in the affairs of the 
Congo. They, therefore, urged top priority to 
securing an immediate Belgian withdrawal. They 
realized that once Belgium had withdrawn, the 
separatist elements would be deprived of all their 
thunder and the path would oper to reconciliation. 
As a method of reconciliation they unanimously 
agreed that the starting point should be to recon- 
vene the Congolese Parliament as the symbol of 
the people’s sovereignty and of the country’s inte- 
grity and to enable it to elect a government afresh 
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if it so chose and to write a Constitution suitable 
for the country. 

The fact that the Afro-Asian leaders did not 
demand Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s resignation and 
` that they did not agree with the Soviet proposal 

for a three-man Executive was construed in the 
Western press as amounting to broad Afro-Asian 
-support for the Secretary-General. Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld himself refrained in the first stage from 
replying to Afro-Asian criticisms of the U.N. 
operations openly and tried to clarify his position 
- in private_conversations with the various Afro- 
“Asian leaders. On September -26, he feplied 
openly to the Soviet criticism- and said that 
sometimes there was an impression that the 
Congo operation was in the hands of the 
Secretary-General as distinct from the United 
Nations. “No, this is your operation, gentlemen”, 
he admonished. It was the Security Council which 
gave its mandate to the Secretary-General in 
July, adding further mandates afterwards. Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld said, he would always respond 
to constructive advice, but if such advice was 
not forthcoming, as in the case of later Security 
Council meetings, then he had to follow his own 
convictions. Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s explanation 
was greeted with applause. He had in fact pointed 
to the inherent weakness of the Security Council 
in dealing with the Congo situation. The ‘great 
divide’ between the two power blocs. had brought 
‘about a vacuum and the Council was unable to 
give the Secretary-General a clear forceful 
‘mandate. In the absence of such a, mandate he 
had followed his own convictions but the ultimate 


responsibility for the success or failure of the > 


U.N. mission was not his, but of the United 
Nations. The weakness of the United Nations 
was the strongest justification for Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld’s failure to show strength when strength 
was the only solution for the’ Congolese problem. 

What was happening in the Congo itself as 
the interminable debate was proceeding in the 
noisy forum of the U.N. Assembly? 

Even as the general debate started at the 
15th Assembly, Col. Mobutu and Mr. Kasavubu 
made a desperate attempt to arrest Mr. Lumumba 
so that he could not proceed to New York and 
turn the tide in his favour. Mr. Lumumba was 
given U.N. protection and his house was" guarded 
both by U.N. soldiers and by troops “of Col. 


- Ville. 


‘statement was that 
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Mobutu. A warrant of arrest was issued by 
Mobutu, but the U.N. Command refused. to hand 
over Mr. Lumumba to his men on the plea that 
it was not signed by President Kasavubu. 
signature was quickly obtained, but the U.N. 
Command still refused to hand over Mr. 
Lumumba on the legal ground that under the 
Congo Basic Law, a member of parliament could 
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be arrested only with a parliamentary warrant.” 


This was one of the strong actions taken by Mr. 
Rajeshwar Dayal since his appointment as the 
special U.N. representative in the Congo. It led 
immediately to a clash between Mr. Dayal and 
the Kasavubu-Mobutu clique. 

On October 10, Col. Mobutu gave Mr. 
Dayal a “24-hour ultimatum” to hand over Mr. 
Lumumba to his forces. He also demanded, 
without ‘success, the immediate withdrawal of the 


Ghanaian and Guinean troops of United Nations. 


from the Congo and he began to accuse these tw3 
countries of belonging to the Communist camp. 
The ultimatum was rejected. by Mr. Dayai. 
When it expired, Mobutu and Kasavubu sent a 
cable to Mr. 
attention to what they described as the gravity 
of the situation in the Congo. On October 16, 
Mobutu paid a surprise visit to Elisabethville 
and spent five hours in talks with Mr. Tshombe. 
Afterwards he said that the talks had been 
conducted with the utmost friendship’ and cordia- 
lity. They had agreed on a Congo confederation. 
Mr. Tshombe, wearing a benign smile, told 
correspondents that he had “confidence” in the 
administration set up by Col. Mobutu. 


On October 20, Mr. Dayal announced that 
“a disorderly rabble like the 
Congolese army” to control the country any 
longer. U.N. troops, he declared, would in future 
patrol alongside Congolese soldiers and would 
try to stamp out the wave of violence in Leopold- 
Mobutu’s troops, said Mr. Dayal, were 
looting and raping at will. Mr. Dayal’s statement 
followed a new wave of lawlessness in Leopold- 
ville. 


he could not allow 


criminately all political persons suspected of any 


sympathy for Mr. Lumumba. 


Mobutu’s immediate reaction to Mr. Dayal’s 
“the United Nations is trying 
to unseat me”. Relations between Mobutu and 


the U.N. Command struck a new low. Mobutu 
i t 


Hammarskjoeld drawing his’ 


h. 


Mobutu’s men had been arresting indis- “ 


a 
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announced on October 22, that he had “broken 
off relations with the U.N. Command in 
Leopoldville.” He said, he would leave for New 
York in a couple of days to present his charges 
personally to Mr. Hammarskjoeld that the U.N. 
Command, had been favouring the return to 
power of Mr. Lumumba. He said, Mr. Dayal had 
“treated me like a child.” In Elisabethville, the 
Katanga capital, Mr. Tshombe simultaneously 
demanded the removal of the senior U.N. re- 
presentative, Mr. Berendsen, and some members 
of his military staff. 


Western correspondents reported that 
Mobutu’s grip on the army “appeared to be 
slipping rapidly.” He gave up his plan to fly to 
New York without giving any reason. Clashes 
continued to occur in the African quarters of 
Leopoldville. On October _ 25, Mr. Kasavubu 


. attempted a conciliation and had a meeting with 


Mr: Dayal. Agreement was arrived at under which 
Mobutu consetited to withdraw his troops from 
the town „of Leopoldville and confine them to 
their barracks. A British correspondent reported 
that the dramatic change “represents a consider- 
able victory for the U.N. whose relations with 
Col. Mobutu have become strained to a break- 
ing point”. Within the next few days Congolese 
troops were withdrawn from most parts of 
Leopoldville and Mr. Dayal said on October 27, 
that this was only “a first step”. Congolese 
troops, he added, had been one of the principal 
obstacles to peace and security in ‘the country. 
U.N. officials at this stage were concerned at, the 
rapidly growing Belgian influence in the Congo. 
They found that there were now many more 
Belgians in Leopoldville area than there were in 
July and more were arriving by every plane. 


Mr. Dayal’s action proved once again that 
every time the U.N. Command acted with 
sufficient determination and force, the disrup- 
tionist elements in the Congo at once retreated 
and the situation immediately showed an 


- improvement. It was ‘only when the U.N. wavered 


and failed to act that the separatist elements 
became stronger-and their defiance of the U.N. 
increased. Unfortunately, the record of the U.N. 
operation in the Congo showed few occasions 
when the Command acted, or was allowed to act, 
with sufficient determination and strength. 
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By the end of October, Tshombe broke off 
relations with the U.N. 

On November 3, Mr. Dayal sent a report to 
the United Nations on the situation in the Congo. 
This was his second report. ‘The first, as we 
have already noted, had been put aside by the 
Security Council without any serious discussion 
and the text of it has not yet been made public. 
In view of the criticism in Africa and in Asia 
about the shelving of the first report, the second 
was released in New York. Mr. Dayal strongly 
criticized Belgian interference in the Congo and 
condemned Mobutu’s government. He said that 
Mobutu’s attempt to govern by the army and a 
number of young commissioners from the 
universities had proved a failure and a menace 
to security. The army had become the principal 
fomentor of lawlessness and introduced a state 
of terror in Leopoldville. Belgians had returned 
in large numbers, many of them as advisers and 
administrators, and they had ‘been obstructing 
and discrediting the work of U.N. officials. 
Belgians had also been arming the separatist 
forces in the Congo and these forces, led by 
Belgian’ officers, had committed brutal acts of 
violence. Mr. Dayal said that for the moment, 
the situation had been salvaged from an impend- 
ing disaster but still greater trouble loomed 
ahead, There were now 1,500 more Belgians in 
Leopoldville than in July. Looking to the future, 
Mr. Dayal said, he thought if the army could be 
brought under control, if lawless elements could 
be subdued and party interests subordinated, a 
government of conciliation might arise. 


He thus gave a lead to the United Nations 
to frame its resolutions realistically. But un- 
fortunately this report was immediately rejected 
by the United States Government. f 

There was strong criticism of the report in 
Leopoldville, Brussels and Washington. Relations 
between the U.N. and the’ Mobutu-Kasavubu 
regime were now at the lowest point. In Brussels, 
the Belgian Foreign Minister said that the criticism 
of Belgian actions in the Congo was “based on 
rumours”. In Washington, the state Department 


rejected the report and called on the United 


Nations to collaborate with Belgium in reviving 
orderly government in the Congo. The United 
States, it said, had confidence in the good faith 
of Belgiurn in her desire to be of assistance to 
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the United Nations. Mr. Kasavubu made up his 
mind to fly to New York. It was pointed out 
that he would address the U.N. Assembly and 
have discussions with the Conciliation 
Commission set up by Mr. Hammarskjoeld. 
This Conciliation Commission, as we have 
already noted, was appointed after the latest 
Security Council debate on the Congo situation. 
It had, however, held only one meeting in New 
York towards the end of October to agree that 
its fifteen African and “Asian members should 
_form a conciliation team to try to ease differences 
between the Congolese? political leaders. Its 
terms of reference were yet undecided. Mr. 
Kasavubu and Mobutu had refused to allow the 
Commission fo visit the Congo and it was thus 
in a state of suspended animation. The first 
spurt of encouragement to proceed with its work 


came from Mr. Dayal himself when he and Mr.. 


Hammarskjoeld conferred with its members in 
New York on November 5. Mr. Dayal who had 
arrived in New York to be persent during the 
U.N. Assembly debate on the Congo had strongly 
urged that the Commission should visit the Congo 


without further loss of time. Mr. Kasavubu’s 
decision to have a discussion with it followed 
from Mr. Dayal’s initiative to activize the 


Commission. 


` country. 
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The Congo debate in the Assembly was to 
start on November 7, but it was postponed by 
one day to enable Mr. Kasavubu to be present. 
Thus the debate coincided with the American 
Presidential Election. The Republican Govern- 
ment, however, would still be in ofice till 
January 20, regardless of the outcome of the 
poll. These three months proved to be most 
fateful for the future of the Congo. 


It was clear that the debate which would 
centre on Mr. Dayal’s report, would produce a 
sharp clash of opinion. ‘The United States had 
already rejected the report and it was assumed 
that the Soviet Union would try to exploit the 
situation to its fullest advantage. 


Eight Afro-Asian countries had, iri the mean- 
time, prepared a draft resolution calling for the 
resumption of the Congo parliament suspended 
by Mobutu. The resolution also wanted re- 
presentatives of the Central Congo Government 
to be seated’ as official spokesmen of their 
This would amount to admitting 
supperters of Mr. Lumumba. It was to prevent 
this that President Kasavubu had undertaken his 
trip to New York. He succeeded. 


(To be continued) 



































PRODUCTION OF THE “RAMAYANA 
By V. KOLESAYEV 


i November day in 1960 that brightly 
yellow bills with the intriguing 

of the “Ramayana” appeared in the 
Treets of Moscow. The special interest in 


eir long-time favourite play- 
. The bills told our young spectators 


ape ome aie Ses ie 


that the first presentation of the 
would be given in early 

And with great eagerness 
children looked forward to seei 
play. Firstly, because any pre 
Central Children’s Theatre is. a 
impatience by our young audi 
secondly, because this was to be 
about the Indian people, adapted fro 


T. Strukova, as the woman servant Manthara, and V. Brusnigina as 
Queen Kaikeyi 
Photo by B. Fabisovich 





but this was to be spacious foyers and the b iantly illumined 
lay about India, auditorium were alive. san a hum of 





e into merr 
In an atmosphere 
expectation the you 
audience waited for 
play to begin. Behind t 
scenes the nervous actors 
getting last minute ip 
from the play’s directo: 
waited, too, for thei 
meeting with the audien 
wdndering how it- woul 
receive their new play. žo 
The last bell sounded, the 
auditorium was plunged into 
* darkness and on the brightly 
lit stage the players mad 
their appearance (there is no 
curtain for this play). Th 
music was struck up and thi 
play began. r 
Before relating how we 
worked on this play, I should 
like to say: a few word 
about our theatre. 
Like other theatres 
children and young e 
tors in the USSR, the Cen- 
tral Children’s Theatre is a 
professional theatre, with its | 
players not. amateurs but 
professional actors, who | 
have a special theatrical 
education and experience in; 
companies performing -f 
voung audiences, so. tha 
they have a good knowle w 
of the psychology of ` their- 
young spectators. 
oH theatre -does not ex- 
ist . 
G. Pechnikov as Rama mary aim Oe educations’ T T 
. Photo by B. Fabisovich is to teach the growing gene- . 
ration to think, live, work, 
The day of the first presentation of the create and -build in ac noble way, to- 
yana” finally came. Long before the love their fellow creatures, to prepare — 
beginning of the show groups of boys and themselves to lead a life of labour, and to. 
nostly pupils of the senior classes, as be devoted to their Homeland. The theatre, 
college students and adults, crowded along with the home and the school, pla 
he brightly lit entrance to the an imporjant role in- bringing - up an all 






































































































OUR WORK ON THE PRODUCTION OF THE “RAMAYANA” 


round developed, cultured future builder of 
our new society, a society of labour, peace 
and friendship. In pursuing this aim, our 
theatre presents a repertory of wide range, 
including modern Soviet plays, Russian and 
foreign classics as well as many plays by 
modern foreign authors. 

Our theatre had long been wanting to 
produce a play based on the ancient Indian 
epic-the “Ramayana”. When we undertook 
this task we realized well that this great 
Indian epic has lost none of its significance to 
this day in the life of the Indian ‘people. From 
hoary antiquity to our own day the heroes 
of this legend are models to be emulated, 
educating in the present generation the 
noblest human traits of character. 


We also realized what immense contri- 


bution we were making to establishing 
closer cultural. contact between our peoples 
by producing a stage version of this 
splendid literary monument of ancient 
India. 

While working on the production what 
we most feared was even the slightest dis- 
tortion of the meaning and interpretation 
of the work itself as well as the characters 
in it. Although we did much reading which 
helped us, we had yet the feeling that our 
knowledge was inadequate, particularly as 
regards, thé customs, ways of living, 
national habits and traditions of the Indian 
people. - i 

We longed to learn as much as possible 
about the past and the present of the Indian 
people, its theatre, painting, music, song 
folklore, in a word, everything. Aiming at 
authenticity in our production, we realized 
that what we needed most was contact with 
Indians who could tell us how to move, rise, 
sit down, how to wear Indian garments and 
headgear, how to greet each other and say 
farewell—all in Indian fashion. We wanted 
to learn first-hand in what way, Indian 
people expressed their grief or joy, delight 
and admiration, love and gratitude, how 
they sang some of the lines in the Ramayana, 
played Indian national instruments, danced 
their folk-dances or improvised a` scene 
from the “Ramayana” itself. 

. _ Hence soon after the author of the play 
K. Guseva (an Indologist by profession) had 
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brought the first variant of the play which 
the theatre accepted, we asked the Indian 
embassy for assistance, receiving warm sup- 
port and later enormous practical help, 
which can hardly be overestimated, on the 
part of the embassy staff, and in particularly, 
Madame Menon. Through Mr. Menon ang 
Madame Menon, we obtained access to the 


rich collection of engravings, sketches, 
coloured illustrations, pictures and short 
films on the culture of India, which the 


embassy had at its disposal. We also missed 
no opportunity to meet Indian writers, 
journalists, painters, musicians, singers, dan- 
cers, theatre people, residing in Moscow, or 
visiting our country. 

The team working on the production 
(Director: V. Kolesayev, scenic artist: B. 
Knoblok, composer: S. Balasanyan ang, 
choreographers : B. Burmeister and L 
Grikurova) and later the whole cast. gladly 
played host to Indian friends coming to the 
theatre, and often received invitations to 
cultural events at the Indian embassy. Meet- 
ing Indians helped us to improve the play, 
make changes in the directing, the work of 
the scenic designer, composer and choreo- 
graphers, and what is most important, to see 
into the soul of the Indian people. We had 
loved India before, but now we loved it even 
more, losing our hearts to its people, its 
culture, its past and present.and the amazing 
purposefulness with which the Indians re- 
garded the future. g 

We tried to cover a greater range of 
events in the play by introducing a charac- 
ter (the poet Valmiki), as a reader, telling 
of the events which do not come into the 
play and commenting the dance and panto- 
mime interludes. The music by the composer, 
S. Balasanyan, is very melodious and trans- 
ports the audience to the entrancing world 
of Indian sound and melody. In designing 
our sets we were chiefly inspired by the 
stage platform of the Indian marketplace 
theatre—free and open almost entirely un- 
encumbered by decor. This made it impera- 
tive for us to study thoroughly and polish 
up the movements of the actors, deprived o: 
the opportunity of at least partially conceal- 
ing themselves behind some object or detail 
of decor. The polishing up of the movements 
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of the actors proceeded alongside with the 
rehearsals under the guidance of the choreo- 
graphers. We tried to imbue the whole per- 
formance with joy and light, make it 
scintillate with colour and costume, music 
. and dance, the joy -of living and optimism. 

We were very happy to learn that our 
Indian friends were favourably impressed 
and stirred by the play. This is borne out 
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by the numerous ehtries in the Visitors’ Book 
at our theatre. The following entry, for 
example, has been made by R. S. Sanghsera, 
an engineer from Bhilai : “We saw a colour- 
ful performance, powerfully effecting the 
audience, of the “Ramayana”. It produces 
a great impression and shows why this poem 
has lived through thousands of years”. 


~ 





“OPERATION SERENITY”—A DRAMATIC INNOVATION IN 
PUERTO RICAN CULTURE 


By EUNICE TOWLE 


I 
Puerto Rico, transformed from a lethargic 
Caribbean island struggling for survival to 
a flourishing area shaping its own hopeful 
destiny, attracts thousands of observers each 
year from developing countries throughout 
the world. 

Visitors | study “Operation Bootstrap”, 
the program under which. Puerto Ricans 
have wiped out slums, raised new industries, 
built homes, schools, roads and hotels for 
the booming tourist business. 


Also, the observers note the effective 
health program that has drastically increased 
life expectancy and other innovations rang- 
ing from finance, agronomy and power plants 
to village planning and public. works. 

Particularly impressive to visitors is 
the fact that Puerto Ricos dramatic 
changes have resulted from the indigenous 
power, pride and responsibility of the 
people themselves. With the aid and 
encouragement of the United States, Puerto 
Rico has achieved innovations that affect 
practically every phase of island life. 


These accomplishments appear all the 
more startling because the population of 
more than 2,300,000: is crowded on a moun- 
tainous island. which has only a limited 
area for agriculture. Largely through its 
own efforts Puerto Rico has been converted 
from a colonial statis to that of a self- 


governing commonwealth associated with 
the United States. 

Now, Puerto Ricans are addressing 
themselves to a challenging program for the 
1960s to enrich the culture of the island 
while continuing the battle to improve the 
economic lot of the populace. 

Luis Munoz Marin, first elected gover- , 
nor of Puerto Rico who has been in office 
since 1948, maintains that it is not enough 
to give food to the hungry, raise the 
standard of living or to obtain political 
autonomy for the island. “ ` 

The governor feels that his people have 
now reached the stage where they must 
decide what they want to make of themselves 
as human beings and try to shape their 
future with goals that embrace spiritual 
energy and creative art. 

So the program known as “Operation 
Serenity” beckons the Puerto Ricans to reack 
out for good books, music, art, drama and al 
phases of culture as part of their own 
heritage. 

Puerto Ricans have long been proud of 
their Latin American, culture as reflected 
in their music, arts and crafts. Even when — 
they were colonial subjects of Spain, they 
developed “a truly Puerto Rican culture”. 

After the island was annexed by the 
United States in 1898 as a result of the 
Spanish-American war, it continued to re- 
flect the Spanish influence bequeathed by 


pañ ards who 

ed here in recent years attest to 
ngth of this influence. 

iong these notable migrants have 

uan Ramon Jimenez, winner of me 


1958, and Aa Casals, 
Hist who has 
interest 


invigorated 
in a wide 


the island’s 
range of musical 


legislature passed a law cre- 

ing the Institute of Puerto 

‘Culture to study, pre. 

ve and promote “all aspects 

Puerto Rico’s nationa: 
re”: Bes 

ie of the institute’s most 

‘tant projects is the pre- 

‘ation and restoration of 

orical zones and monu- 

“3, An example is the old 

‘ion of San Juan which is 

direct control of the 

te which prevents the 

lestruction of the five cen- 

uries-old Spanish architec- 


hough we are very 
th rested. in preserv- 
our cultural heritage,” 
S Ricardo E. Alegria, 
tor. of the institute, 
re even more interested in promoting 
ie culture of Puerto Rico today and in the 
ture”. 
The institute has established cultural 
rs throughout the island. Concerts, 
documentary films, ballet and art 
are held and theatrical troupes and 
rolling museums appear in small towns 
roüghout Puerto Rico. 
fhe excavation, study and, preservation 
re-Columbian kanba. sites and 
s are entrusted to the institute as 
study. and recording of folk musie, 
old festival rites. Workshops 
ctional help are. provided for 
aspiring artists. The insti- 
ji ent collec. 


world fae : 


There are also collections w. 
Puerto Rican painters, engravers and 
tors while an increasing amount, of 
tion is given to creations of outside 
which Puerto Ricans had small oppo 
to view in their island a few decades 

For example, during 1958 the insti 
fine exhibition hall was used for 
weeks for the display of some of the wo 


Student technicians with their Instructor (right) in a too 
and die class at Puerto Rico’s Metropolitan Vocation 


School in San Juan 


greatest paintings borrowed from mus ul 
in the United States and Europe. 


During the last 15 years more and 
famcus musicians have come to the isl 
for’ concert tours. When Pablo Ca 
decided to make Puerto Rico his perm 
home in 1956, he stirred up a fervent inte 
in music among the people. At the sa 
time, he strengthened respect through 
own attitudes for Puerto Rican. songs. 


other musical expressions indigenous 
island. 


The annual Casals festivals cond 
each spring since 1957 are more th 
attractions in Puerto. Rice. They ar 
source of dee 





hestra, an integral part of the 


tury TREN building in San Juan is head- 
quarters for Puerto Rico’s institute of culture 


3 cultural life, plays a number of open- 
yncerts under government sponsorship 
ousands can hear great music with- 
ge 
he past, poetry was the art form in 
to Ricans most distinguished 
‘The Institute of Puerto Rican 
a published a series of booklets of 
Rican poets, both living and dead, 
strations by contemporary artists. 
sr, many~consider Puerto Rico’s 
ecessful creations today are the gra- 
of th best-known painters 
i : nt agenciés, espe- 
$ Division of Community Educa- 
the itute of Culture. 
ers have won international 


intings and sculp- 


Juan to encourege: ‘young dra. 
promote the theatre arts. Play 
Rican authors portray the life 
dreams of the island people. 
folklore ballets have been add 
Theatre Festival. 

The University. of Puerto Rico ‘spor 
a “Theatre on Wheels.” — 
Sundays and holidays, 
yellow, blue and reds 
truck drives to. the 
plaza of a town. Men 
and children turn out 
watch the acts presented 
students of the university’ 
drama department or a 
tices from San Ju 
and senior secondary schools 

The students make an 
paint their own sets, aci 
stagehands, and finally. com: 
out on the boards of the 
vans to perform $ 
translations of classics an 
modern drama. 

Barry Yellen, a young 
Yorker, started an AL 
Theatre in San Juan 
years ago and each y 
brings down plays with Ne 
. York easts. This is a prive 
enterprise aided by the governm 
although most of the art and music -i 
government-endowed. 

The Ballets de San Juan ‘ene 
produces works by Puerto Rigi 


Department $E Rare Books t 
Jan io ape to aep 





“Opiration 
ral welcome for all 
oes forward to meet the island’s wide- 


ics on literacy. vividly tell the 
f how this self-governing common- 
of the United States has transform- 
ugh the vision and determina- 
the people into an area that now 
evotes vapproximately one-third of its 
bud et to education, 
898 when 400 years uf 
rule ended, less than 
r cent of the people 
ad and write. Out of 
school-age children. 
rely 95, 600 went to school. 
ere is 86 per cert 
and of the island’s 
` within thé age 
bracket of six to eighteen 85 
cent now go to school. 
1940, the total enroll- 
nt in schools, public and- 
elementary, inter- 
ediate and high was 296,679. 
B: 1958, the figure had more 


sin that year 

the elementary, 

ry and vocational 

schools. The figure was the 
world’s highest. 

New, more than one-thrid of all the 

d’s people are receiving some type of 

I- education in regular public and 

rivate schools, in night classes, vocational 

chools, in the university and in other 
stitutions of higher learning. 

lew schools are being built throughout 

and and the number of teachers has 

rom 6,294 in 1940 to 12,300 in 1958. 

‘despite heroic efforts and drama- 

here are not yet enough teachers 

şto. meet the urgent, rapidly 


An exterior 


ng 

distinct vocakional sel ls; 
public schools, in night 
people and adults are taught by 
teachers and by specially trained 
teachers. 

The general categories in this 
tion include agriculture, industrial 


home economics and native hand 
business, trades, and practical nursin 
At a large technical school in San 
students can learn more than 50 
They are taught to be toolmakers 
ers, electricians, radio and television 


view of the general library of the Univ 
of Puerto Rico 


There are fully equipped beauty -pi 
and barber shops in which the students. 
trained, 
Rural schools also inelude vocat. 
training te teach their students ho 


provement. 
The outstanding su cess of th 





Seed in 1954 with the 
n of ae groups in both rural 


A total ' of 118,258 


ad He then taken advantage of the 


University of Puerto Rico has 
similar growth with its enrollment 
from 4,987 in 1940 to nearly 17,009. 
ed in 1903, it has three campuses and 
ppo ied ‘by. the government. Many 
ships and part-time jobs enable 
in lower income brackets to obtain 
Each year nearly 3,000 students 
uated and immediately take their 


"all-day educatio al televisio 
grams. Station WIPR—TV 
San Juan 


Lee with educational progr 


Music including the Casals 
literature, drama, problems of labor 
health and education, news of the day, a a 
internal developments: play impor 
roles in the programs. o 

Despite the great advances made 
education and culture in recent years, 
Department of Education has even gre 
goals for the future. It hopes to 
schcoling universal, to create { 
under which every child of school-age 
actually in class and finally to eliminate illi 
teracy as a social scourge. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 
Upadhyaya Brahmahandhab 


By HARIDAS MUKHERJEE 
and 
UMA MUKHERJEE 


ave. carefully gone through the article on 
dhvaya Brahmabandhab” published in the 
of your journal for March. 1961. We are 
to the writer for drawing our attention 
hallowed memory of the great Upadhyaya 
hirth centenary also falls in 1961. But it is 
tof deep regret that the article in question 
me. factual errors. A few striking instances 
with their corrected forms are offered 


(iY The name of Upadhyava’s father was 
Charan Banerjee, riot Tarini Charan 
as the ‘writer mistakenly records. 


states that Upadhvava 
icism “a few years after” 


matter of fact, he accepted Roman Catholic 
only six months after his conversion to Pr 
testantism. On February 26, 1891, he becam 
Protestant and on September 1, in the same 
he embraced Catholicism. 

(4) The writer states “that Ü f 
“founded the ‘Twentieth Century’ at x ac 


U a was ‘the bitterest op 
Theosophist movement as set on“ foot b 
Beasant. in India. His articles. in the month 
Sophia (1894-99) mav he read i 





Upadhyaya published his article on 

| vedya “in the July number of the 

< Century. Upadhyaya left India for 

ngland in October, 1902 and came back home 
1903. There was no Twentieth Century: 
190 dt haa died” even before Upadhyaya left 


article, the writer refers’ to | Upad 


service to humanity in Behar at the ti 
Plague”. The plague in course of wh 
yaya rendered great service to the 
people, broke out not in Behar but at K 
the very end of 1896. 

In conclusion, we like to’ drei. t 
of the readers to Brahmachari Animananı 
entitled The Blade, which offers a 
account of Upadhyaya’s life (1861-1997) 
cularly upto the year 1904. 


Gass. 


“Basohli Paintings in the Sri-Chitralayam” 
By Pror. O. C. GANGOLY 


ppy- ‘to find that in response to my per- 

| appeal to the Editor,—The Modera Review 
esuming its earlier creditable roles of 

ng discussions on problems of Indian Att, 

ow emerging thick and fast—in con- 

of the new patronage of art’by the 
ntral Government. Prof. Hiren Mukherji, (The 
Review, April 1961, p. 315) has taken 

the irresponsible vapourings of my friend 
Aomanabhan Tampy, a talented artist and 


lems of: Índian YEN having regard to the 

ich materials and documents assembled in the 

Art-gallery, which are erying for scientific 

But the learned Education Minister of 

‘erala has been pleased to turn down my propo- 

al for a series of Illustrated Lectures—to awaken 
d inspire local scholarship. 


ersonally, I do not. assume any Moghul ele- 
in. Basohli Painting, notwithstanding the 
ce of long takaushiya (bagal-vandi long 
males, and transparent drapery of women. 
in early Rajput Primitive ragi- 
ggested Udaipur: paintings- of 


with the Vasanta-Vilas scroll, and seconds 


him “influences proceeding from the Moghu 
are apparent”, than real. It should be remer 
that Akbar adopted Rajput modes of d 
carding Persian costumes used by 
Humayun)—as a political device—to 

the Indian people, like Salvation Army. preac 
assuming Indian dhoti and punjabi. Anyh 
problem of costumes in analysing styles of 
Painting is a very complicated one, still awa 
new investigations. I will beg all our young s¢ 


‘to study the epoch-making article. o 


on Kostum und Mode an den indisch 
tenhofen in du Gross Moghul-zeit (Yea 
Asiatic Art, Leipzig, 1924). 


As regards the frequently reproduced Be 


picture: A Situation, though inscribed as 
Vinoda, the basic idea of jyestha and. ka 
nayika of the text of Rasa-manjari. is not 
out. As I have shown in my studies of Raga. 
Raginis, that many of the pictorial moti 
Indian Raginis—are firmly based on nayika | 
prescribed in our ‘rasa-sastras. l 


I must conclude my comments with 
ment to Prof. Mukherji for his serious 
„Rajput Painting. He justifies my rep 
“to the Hon'ble Education Minister o W 





identific as an illustration o Agata P. ika ay 
(one whose Lord has returned). The present p 
ture in the collection of Mr. Ashoke Chatter 
Calcutta, bears a striking resemblane 


masterpiece referred 
and it is my strong í 
that it is the earlier attemy 
` the same master who pa 
the Indian Museum version 
similarity between the 
pictures is not a casual one an 
extends to such petty detail 
the retainer leading the h 
the stable wearing 
turban, The main actors. i 
drama play the same role 
both the pictures with identic 
gestures and postures and 
first glance one „would. th 
that the figures Were 
directly from one to the 
In the Indian Museum versio 
the space has been more 
fully utilised by du 
flowering trees, garden an 
staircase at the foreground an 
by dividing the courtyard 
two compartments, the j 
more crowded, 
humming with activities. “The 
architecture has been rendered 
flat with more delicate brush 
strokes and with obvious. 
provement in the execution o 
details. The house-maid 
welcomes her lover at the gal 
is not seen in the upper 
ment in the earlier version 
is reintroduced ¿in the 
version watching the passion 
embrace of the lovers from 
respectable distance, The curl 
clouds and flying cranes in 
Aata Pals earlier version are rep ce 


(ndia Museum, Calcuta) in the later version by «a 
dian Museum, Calcutta. The masterpiece was patch of white cloud against a blue. ‘sky and 


st reproduced by Gangoly in his Masterpieces superbly drawn flowering tree. ‘The result is a 
‘Rajput Paintings* (Plate IX) and correctly 








; 7 fey tee to 
: . 1th nting his Pahari Miniature Painting ascribes it” 
hë RE FE < aT Garhwal whereas Randhawa in a recent assess- 

it is a Pahari Miniature. of the Kangra ment (Lalit Kala FA opines in favour, of Guler : 


iting about 1800 A.D Khandalavala in Saga, 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


more delicate and sensitive drawing elevating it 
to the level of a masterpiece. 

The evolution of a masterpiece through 
various humbler attempts is a feature very 
common to Indian painting. Long ago, Gangoly 
traced the evolution of two well-known master- 
pieces, one in the collection of the Boston Museum 
(Kaliya Daman, reproduced in colours in 


~ Coomarswamy’s Rajput Paintings and Gangoly’s 


KS 


Masterpieces of Rajput Paintings, Plate XLVI), 
and the other in the Ghosh Collection, Calcutta 
(Giri Govardhana Dhari, reproduced in colours 
in Rupam, No. 41). Recently (Roop-lekha, Vol. 
XX No. 1) he has demonstrated how another 
well-known masterpiece (Varsha Vihar—Boston 
Museum, reproduced in colours in Masterpieces 
of Rajput Paintings, Plate XLIII) evolved 
through various earlier versions both Rajput and 
Pahari, and that the motif was not a new one. 


“But what more, in Indian Painting more than 


“one copy or slightly modified version of a 


masterpiece by the master himself or his dis- 
ciple is often met with. The most astonishing 
example is a masterpice depicting a divine theme 
(the famous Siva and Parvati in the Boston 
Museum, reproduced by Gangoly in his master- 
pieces—Plate XXXIII, in colours) totally trans- 
formed by the same master to another master- 
piece illustrating a popular love legend—Rupa- 
mati and Bazbahadurt+ (Kasturbhai Lalbhai 


{The picture was first exhibited in the 
Burlington House exhibition (1948) and re- 
produced in colours in the commemorative 





catalogue—the Art of India and Pakistan. More 
accurate coloured reproduction has since then 
Miniature 


appeared in 
Painting, 


Khandalavala’s Pahari 
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Collection Ahmedabad, formerly Tagore Collec- 
tion, Calcuita). Another outstanding example is 
the Toilette of Radha in. the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta (crudely reproduced in colours in the 
Guide to the Indian Museum) a slightly modifiea 
version of which is in the Gangoly Collection, 
Calcutta (reproduced in colours in his Master- 
pieces of Rajput Paintings, Plate XXXVIII), 
now transferred to the National Museum, Delhi. 
Scholars have hitherto regarded the coloured re- 
production in Gangoly’s book as the true re- 
production of the Indian Museum masterpiece 
though a correct monochrome reproduction has 
appeared in Archer’s book—Jndian Painting in 
the Punjab Hills (Plate-32), who himself has 
fallen victim to the same error. Another well- 
known masterpiece reproduced in Gangoly’s book 
(Plate VII, in colours)—Vishnu Riding on 
Garuda—was hitherto supposed by all scholars 
to be in the possession of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, but in fact it belongs to Gangoly 
himself. The Indian Museum possesses an almost 
identical picture, much damaged (and probably 
earlier), but undoubtedly by the same hand. 
Another picture in Gangoly’s book (Plate XLV, in 
colours)—Gaicharan Lila—is found to exist is 
two copies, one ‘in the Central Museum, Lahore 
(reproduced by S. N. Gupta, in colours, in the 
Catalogue of the Indian Paintings in the Central 
Museum, Lahore) and the other in the ‘collection 
of Gangoly himself (now removed to the National 
Museum, Delhi). A dozen more cases could be 
cited but the space does not permit. 





= Recently to the Natione. 


transferred 
Museum, Delhi. 
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Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 
The Modern Review. But Reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints 


of magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. ‘lhe receipt of books 
received for review cannot be acknowledged; nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 
Reviews and notices of books in Gujrati : 

Authors and publishers of Gujrati books, desirous of having them noticed-.or 
reviewed in Z'he Modern Review, should send them direct to, Shri Kangildas 


Kapadia: - ` 
Gandevi, Dist. Surat, 


instead of sending them to the Editor, The Modern Review. 


ENGLISH 

MILITARY HISTORY OF INDIA : By Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar. M. C. Sarkar & Sons Private 
Ltd., Calcutta. 1960. Pp. 179. Price Rs. 8.00. 

This last and posthumously published work 
from the pen of the most eminent Indian historian 
of the last generation betrays all the charac- 
teristics of the master’s genius, viz., his complete 
mastery of facts, his minute attention to detail 
(including “topography and chronology), ‘his 
grasp of the essentials of his subject and his 
capacity for making illuminating comments in 
his crisp, vigorous style. The author’s aim in 
‘this case is to trace the development of the art 
of war during the ancient and mediaeval periods 
of our history by a careful study of the strategy 
and tactics of a number of selected battles. In 
the introductory chapter (with the somewhat 
inadequate title “riow geography. dictates 
strategy”) the author mentions “three cardinal 
factors’ shaping the course of military history, 
viz., geography (“the terrain”), the peculiar 
genius (“character and mental development” 
miscalled the race-type) of a people, and their 
equipment and organization. “But while the first 
and the third factors are treated by him in broad 
outline, the second factor is left without’ any 
explanation. Chapters II-III deal with the first 
Indian battle of which ‘we’ have an accurate 
description by a-competent authority (p. 6), viz. 
the battle of the Hydaspes (or Jhelum) river 
fought by Alexander of Macedon with King 
Poros (Paurava) in the course of his Indian 
campaign. The author fully explains the weakness 
of the Indian political and military organization 
in contrast with the advanced organization of 


the Macedonian army led by “the greatest ¢ 
general of the age” (p. 9). ‘But he makes little 
or no, reference to the strongest point of 
Alexander’s Indian adversaries, viz., their sturdy 
spirit of freedom which led most of' the small 
Indian kingdoms and Kshatriya  oligarchies 
(miscalled “tribal republics”) to resist the ` 
attack of the lord of Western Asia at the head 
of his “body of matchless veterans” and of “the 
most valuable fighting material among the 
mercenary tribes of Western Asia” (p. 9). The 
reference in this context to the weakness of the 
Indian elephant force as a military factor should 
be read along with the author’s more balanced 
estimate of the same in Appendix III ‘of his work. 
The author’s striking tribute to the superior 
strategy and tactics of Alexander in his battle 
with Poros is illustrated by comparison of the 
invader’s achievement with that of two of the 
greatest generals of modern European history, 
viz.) Marlborough and Wellington. But with all 
his admitation for his hero which leads him so 
far as to contrast the high equipment of “the 
greatest civilization of the ancient world” with 
the poorly equipped “barbarians” (pp. 10, 17), 
he is forced to admit at the end (p. 23) the 
moral effect of Poros’ heroic resistance in 
damping the zeal of Alexander’s generals. In 
truth, the superiority of the Indian military 4 
machine under an equally organized political 
system was proved immediately alterwards by 
the repulse of Seleucus at the hands of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya of which the details have been 
lost to history. Chapter IV introducing the series 
of Turkish invasions from the time of Mahmud 
of Ghazni onwards deals with such points as “the 
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uniform pattern” of the Turkish advance, the 
effect of conversion to Islam upon the Turkish 
character, the ‘Turkish superiority in the arm of 
cavalry and in the employment of the characte- 
ristic tactics of attack by archers followed by 
cavalry charge. Reference might have been made 
likewise to the prospect of plunder of the un- 
limited treasures of Hindusthan as a factor of 
the invader’s zeal as well as the advantages 
following from their unity of command, their sys- 
tematic adoption of shock tactics and so forth. 
Chapters V & VI describe with the author’s usual 
thoroughness the strategy and tactics employed 
by Shihab-ud-din Muhammad Ghuri ‘against 
Prithviraj Chauhan at Taraori (1193) and those 
used by Timur in his campaign for the conquest 
of Delhi (1398). The author’s important digres- 
sion in this context (pp. 52 ff) on the history of 
the use of firearms in Indian and European war- 
fare might have been made still more useful by 
some account of the gradual use of- gun-powder. 
' After describing similarly Babur’s campaigns 
against Ibrahim Lodi as well as Rana Sanga of 
Mewar (Chapters VII-VIII), the author passes to 
his account of the two battles of Humayun’s cam- 
paign against Sher Shah (Chapter IX) with the 
significant prefatory remark (p. 63) that they 
“have nothing to teach the military student except 
what not to do in war”. Similarly full and clear 
accounts are given in the following chapters 
(Chapters X-XIII) of Akbar’s campaigns against 
Himu as well as Daud Karrani (the last Afghan 
Sultan of Bengal) and Rana Pratap Simha of 
Mewar. But it is impossible to notice them here 
for lack of space. The chapter (XIV) on the 
battle of Talikota, “the most decisive battle of 
South India, which effected a revolutionary change 
in the history of the entire Deccan” (p. 91) 
is introduced with the remark that it repeated the 
story of Alexander’s victory over Poros in its 
essential features. The following chapters deal 
with the wars of succession for the Mughal throne 
among Shahjahan’s sons and afterwards among 
the sons of Aurangzeb as well as the battles fought 
by Asaf Jah, the founder of the dynasty of Hydera- 
bad, and by Baji Rao I Peshwa against their 
opponents. The last chapter (Chapter XXI) bear- 
ing the title “Army of the Mughal Emperors” des- 
-cribes the military organization and the battle for- 
‘mation of the new rulers, the improvements made 
‘by Akbar especially in the use of gun-powder and 
the causes of decline of the Mughal military 
machine. Appendix I deals with the Maratha sys- 
tem of warfare and is illustrated by “the classical 
example” of the victory of Shivaji’s general 
Santaji Ghorpare over Aurangzeb’s commander 
in 1695. Appendix IT gives a mentioned above) 
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the author’s balanced estimate of the value oł 
elephantry in Indian warfare. A good index brings 
this work to a close. It is much to be desired that 
the study of the military history of India should 
be continued beyond the point at, which it has 
been somewhat abruptly left by its illustrious 
author in this work. Such a study is bound to be 
of abiding value for the solution of many of our 
present military problems. 


U. N. Ghoshal 


KERALA GUIDE AND TRADE DIREC- 
TORY: Joseph Thomasons & Co., 7, Anand 
Bazar, Ernakulam (Kerala), 1960. Pp. xiii, 319. 
Rs. 6/-. 

This dine brings together ‘much use~ 
ful information on Kerala. Such publications on 
other States would be quite worthwhile. 


POLAND AND THE WORLD ECONOMY: 
By Andrzej Karpinski. Polonia Publishing House, 
Warsaw, 1960. Pp. 182. Price not stated. 


This brief but.informative handbook .on the 
Polish economy would be of great value to those 
who might be interested in that small but valiant 
country. Books of this type are highly welcome 
though not necessarily as the last word on the 
topics dealt with by them. 


Subhash Chandra Sarker 
HINDI 


MOHAN-MALA : Collected by R. K: Prabhu. 
Translated into Hindi by Someswar Purohit. Nava- 
jiban Prakasan Mandir, Ahmedabad-14. 1960. 
Price Re. 1/28. - 


Shri R. K. Prabhu has collected together 366 
sayings from Mahatma Gandhi’ philosophical 
utterances—words expressing in brief his views 
on life—strung together as a garland of pearls, a 
pearl-necklace for the reader. It is open to the 
reader to consult the message for each day of the 
year, the “pearls” having their individual worth 
and beauty, or to go on from day to day to enjoy 
the soundness of the wiew presented in a collective 
fashion, as a mala or necklace. 

The selections have been mhde out of jour- 


nals, newspapers and books on Gandhiji and by.. 


him too, and the. novel method of presentation 


may appeal to readers who cannot afford the ae 


for a systematic study of Gandhiji’s writings.. 


“POR. Sen” 
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Indian Periodicals 


The Territorial Integrity of the Siates 
in: India and the U.S.A. 


Professor D. N. Banerjee, in an article, 
under the above caption, published in the Vigil, 
April 15, 1961, has made a comparison between 
the position of the States in India and the 
United States of America. He writes : 

Under Article 1 of the Constitution o 
India, read along with Schedule I theréto, the 
territory of India now comprises the territories 
of 15 States andisix Union Territories. (It has 
been decided to create an additional State, 
namely, the State of Nagaland, and some 
preliminary steps have been taken in this 
connexion. Further legislation_is necessary for 
this purpose.) Under Article 2 of the Consti- 
tution, our Parliament may by law admit into 
the Indian Union, or establish, new States on 
such terms and, conditions as it thinks fit. 

Under Article 3 of the Constitution, the 
Parliament of India may by law— 


(a) form, a new State by separation of 
territory from any State or by unit- 
ing two or more States or parts of 
States or by uniting any territory to 
a part of any State; l 

(b) increase the area of any State; 

(c) diminish the area of any State; 

(d) alter the boundaries of any State; 

and 

(e) alter the name of any State. 


No Bill, however, for any of the above 
purposes can be introduced in either House of 
Parliament except on the recommendation of ‘the 
President of India and unless,.where the proposal 
contained in the Bill affects the area, boundaries, 
or the name of any of the constituent States, 
the Bill has been referred by the President to 
the Legislature of that State for expressing its 
views thereon within such period as may be 
specified in the }eference or within such further 
period as the President may allow and the 
period so specified or allowed has expired. It 
should be evident from this that the consent of 
the Legislature of the State concerned is not 
necessary for the alteration of the area, bounda- 
ries, or the name of the State. ‘This, however, 


N 


_ does not apply to the case of the State of Jammu | 


and, Kashmir. pa 

It may be mentioned here that, under . 
Article 4 of the Constitution, any law referred 
to in Article 2 or Article 3, as shown above, is 
to contain such provisions for the amendment 
of the First and the Fourth Schedule to the 
Constitution as may be necessary to give effect 
to the provisions of the law and may also” 
contain such supplemental, incidental and conse- 
quential provisions (including provisions as to 
representation in Parliament and in the Legis- 
lature or Legislatures of the State or States 
affected by such law) as Parliament may deem 
necessary. No such law as aforesaid is to be 
deemed to be an amendment of the Constitution 
for the purposes-of Article 368 thereof. This 
means that for the enactment of any such law 
an ordinary majority in either House of 
Parliament is enough. 


The provisions contained in Articles 3 and 
4 of the Constitution, as stated above, may per- 
haps be desirable from the points of view, of 
administrative convenience and political expe- 
dience. But there is no doubt that they consti- 
tute a departure from the principles of federal- 
ism and a definite trend towards unitarianism. 
We make this observation, however, without 
entering into the merits of the question. 

We may notice here a difference between 
the position of the constituent States of the 
Indian Union and that of the constituent States 
of the American Union—we mean the United 
States of America. 

Under Section 3 of Article IV of the Cons- 
titution of the United States, new States may be 
admitted by the Congress of the United States 
into the American Union: but no new State can 
be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of 
any other State; nor can any State be formed 
by the junction of two or more States, or parts 
of States, without the consent of the Legislatures. 
of the States concerned as well as of the - 
Congress. 

Further, in the course of its judgment in 
Texas V. White (1869) the Supreme Court of 
the United States has declared : 

“The Union of the States never was a 
purely artificial and arbitrary relation. It . . 
received definite form and character, 


and 


ai 
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sanction from the Articles of Confederation 
(1781-1788). By these the Union was solemnly 
declared to ‘be perpetual’. And when these Articles 
were found to be inadequate to the exigencies 
of the country, the Constitution (of 1789) was 
ordained ‘to form a more perfect union’. It is 
dificult to convey the idea of indissoluble unity 
more clearly ‘than by these words. What can be 
indissoluble if a perpetual Union is not made 
more perfect ? But the perpetuity and indissolu- 
bility of the Union by no means implied the loss 
of distinct and individual existence or of the 
right of self-government by the States. Under 
the Articles of the Confederation, each State 
retained its sovereignty, freedom, and indepen- 
dence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right 


“not expressly delegated to the United States. 
Under the Constitution (of 1789) though’ the 


powers of the States were much restricted, 
still, all powers not delegated to the 
United States, nor prohibited to the States 
are reserved to the States respectively or 
to the people . Not only threfore can 
there be no loss of separate and independent 
autonomy to the States, through their Union 
under the Constitution, but it may be not un- 
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reasonably said that the preservation of the 
States, and the maintenance of their Govern- 
ments, are as much within the design and care 
of the Constitution as the preservation of the 
Union and the maintenance of the National 
Government. The Constitution, in all its pro- 
visions, looks to an indestructible Union, com- 
posed of indestructible States. When, therefore, _ 
Texas became one of the United States, she ` 
entered into an indissoluble relation”. (Tha 
italics are ours). 

It is clear from what has been shown above 
that there is a fundamental difference between 
the position of the constituent States of the 
Indian Union (other than the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir) and that of the constituent States 
of the American Union. Unlike the case in India, 
the territorial integrity of a constituent State of 
the American Union cannot be tampered with 
without its specific consent. This does not mean, 
however, that the Federal Government of the 
United States cannot take limited areas in a State 
for Post Offices and Forts in the exercise of its 
‘power of eminent domain’, But that is an 
altogether different matter, 
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The Greatest Migration in History 


The influx of refugees into the West 
Germany from the Soviet occupied zone, 
which commenced sixteen years ago has 
become an international problem to-day. 
The number of persons uprooted from 
the soil has, all on a sudden, tremen- 
dously increased from the beginning of 
the current year. Some aspects of this 
problem of problems has been discussed 
in an article under the above caption 
published in the April 8, 1961, issue of 
the German News Weekly. This informative 
a thought-provoking article is reproduced 

ere: 

The new mass escape movement of 
people from the East-German pseudo State, 
indeed, gives cause for more anxiety and 


alarm. This movement going on since 1945. 


is, indeed, the “greatest migration of 
European history”. During the World 
Refugee Year of 1960, the number of all 
refugees leaving the eastern territories of 
Germany since the end of the war had ex- 
ceeded the 13-million mark. From the Soviet- 
occupied zone alone about three million 
people have made their escape since 1945. 
This means that every sixth inhabitant of 
the so-called “German Democratic Repub- 
lic”, as the Soviet-Occupied Zone ruled by 
the Communists styles itself, has left his 
or her home and lost all personal belong- 
ings. In- the past year the daily average was 
no less than 560 refugees who arrived in 
the West. 

These shocking and alarming figures 
have again made a great jump in the first 
few months of 1961. In January, 1961, for 
instance, almost , 70 per cent more people 
escaped to the West than during the same 
month last year. During the first week of 
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March no less than 4,282 refugees were 
counted to have escaped, which means an 
influx of more than 600 homeless refugees 
per day! 

What the Federal Government fears is 
not so much the great economic and finan- 
cial burden which this tremendous refugee 
influx constitutes for the Federal Republic 
of Germany, as the fact that every fourth 
inhabitant in West-Germany today is a 
refugee. It spends large sums gladly, if it 
is able to help people to re-establish their 
lives and to rehabilitate their livelihood 
after having escaped from Communist rule 
under danger of life. But the Federal 
Government recognizes very well what 
heavy responsibilities it undertakes by 
accepting. these people. 


Total Deterioration 


In the territory of the “State” which 
calls itself a “German Democratic Re- 
public”, total deterioration began long ago. 
The majority of refugees are young people 
below the age of thirty. Even if the refugee 
stream from East to West were to stop 
immediately and abruptly—and this is im- 
probable—by 1965 a decrease of workers by 
650,000 can be expected, as the authorities 
of the Soviet-Occupied Zone have them- 
selves stated. Particularly catastrophic is 
the lack of experts, especially at executive 
level. Since 1958 more than 15,000 scientists 
and scholars have made their escape from 
the Communist regime, mainly professors, 
teachers, engineers; physicians, and re- 
searchers, ` l 

The remaining population is losing its 
intelligentsia and experts. Without any 
exaggeration the Soviet Zone of Germany 
can be called a “dying satellite of the Soviet 
Union.” 
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Rabindranath with his infant son Rathi on his left 
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NOTES 


The World 


The month of May began with cold war at- 
+ mosphere bleak and intense, where the U.S. led 
West was concerned. The U.S. had suffered a 
“month-long series of set-backs, uncommonly 
severe for the recent history of the U.S.” The out- 
standing calamity was the “Cuban Disaster”—as 
it was termed by the Western diplomats. Then 
followed the Laos affair, in which the U.S. had 
to reverse its previously: taken decisions to stage 
an “armed response” if the Soviets did not halt 
their continuous aid, in trained personnel and 
vast quantities of arms and transport vehicles and 
planes, to the Pathet Lao groups. And to cap all, 
‘came the man-in-space triumph, which in point of 
time, was the first blow to the prestige of the 
United States. Prior to all these, the ambiguous 
role of the U.S. in the Congo had not only compli- 
cated the situation there but had caused serious 
repercussions within the Afro-Asian groups, as the 
Communist world lost no time in “showing up” 
the behind the scene activities of the U.S. agents 
and allies in the newly-freed and yet-to-be freed 
areas of the Old World. 
In Algeria, at the end of April, the four-day 
mutiny flared-up and was extinguished by that 
determined old soldier, Charles de Gaulle, ‘who 


again proved that he was the greatest Frenchman _ 


of modern times. Algeria has been the cancerous 
growth that has been sapping at the ‘vitals of 
France. 

Seven years of futile war, General de Gaulle 
has argued, have demonstrated that the 9,000,000 
Moslems in Algeria will no longer. submit to domi- 


nation by the -1,000,000 European colons.: He feels 


that if France is to salvage anything in Algeria, it 
must negotiate a settlement while there is still 
hope of preserving links with the former colony 
within a framework of autonomy. The majority 
of the mainland French, sick of a war which has 
tied up more than 400,000 troops (half the French 
Army) and cost 13,000 French lives, support the 
de Gaulle view. 

That support probably was the crucial factor 
in enabling General de Gaulle to triumph last 
week in a new test of strength with dissident army 
elements in Algeria and France. 

The revolt collapsed,after rendering the maxi- 
mum amount of disservice to the cause of the 
French in Algeria, and by its collapse the doors 
were opened to the negotiations now taking place 
at Evian-les-Bains, on the French shore of Lake 
Geneva. The French delegation there is led by the 
Minister for Algerian Affairs, M. Louis Joxe, and 
the F.L.N. by Belkacem Krim,the only one amongst 
the nine “historical leaders” of the Algerian re- 


‘volt who is still free; of the rest four have been 


killed and four are in French prisons. The nego- 
tiations opened with a peace-offering by President 
de Gaulle, who liberated 6,000 Algerians detained 
in camps, transfered the F.L.N. leader Mohammed 
ben Bella from an island prison to a comfortable 
chateau in the Loire Valley and a cease-fire for 
the French army in Algeria, effective for a month, 
in all regions except the areys bordering on 
Tunis and Morocco. 

In Laos, the International Control Commis- 
sion, composed of Indians, Canadians and Poles 
are in Laos to supervise the cease-fire. The Com- 


‘mission has a difficult task, rendered still more 


complicated by dishonest reporting by news- 
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hounds employed by papers like the Time—which 
always gives a slant to news from or concerning 
India, much to the delight of its disguised Com- 
munist‘ friends whom the “gullible Yankees” con- 
sider as staunch anti-reds! ` 

In Geneva the 14-nation conference on Laos 
has started late due to delays caused by the dele- 
gates from the various nations accredited to take 
part in the negotiatons. It is as yet too early to- 
prophesy about the outcome of the conference, 
the main-objective of which has been settled—a 
neutral Laos, the question being, how far neutral? 
The delegates are from Britain, Burma, Cambodia, 
Red China, Canada, France, India, Laos, Poland, 
Russia, the U.S.A., Thailand, North Viet Ñam,- 
South Viet Nam. 

- In the Congo, after the forced abdication of 
the Western stooge, Moise Tshombe, the ‘air ha» 
been cleared for constitutional progress. ‘The 
Belgian, British, South African and other motely 
mercenaries had takén what cash they could get 
and had either left or were on the move, seeking 
a profitable get-away. The Coquilhatville confer- 
ence had declared for a Confederation of the 
United States of the Congo, with supreme executive 
powers vested in the President, who i is, at present, 
Joseph Kasavubu. : 


The mess in the Congo was largely engineered 
by misinformed policy c of the U. S., which has now 
—happily : for ‘the unfortunates i in the Congo—seen 
its way to steer a clearer course. India has been 
left in a very awkward position, after the’ rebuff 
given to Rajeshwar Dayal, and it is an open ques- 
tion as to whether the keeping of Indian combat 
troops in the Congo would be helpful in any way. 

In Portuguese Africa, the soldiers of Salazar 
are taking Western civilization to the poor, un- 
armed and helpless Africans, in the shape _ of 
slaughter, rape and loot. 


In South Korea, there has been a military 
coup d’etat. The Military Junta in power has de- 
posed Prime Minister Chang, 
after the senile dictator«Syngman Rhee was de- 
posed by the student mobs, Premier Chang and 
President Yun have both resigned, The shift of 
power has left the country in the hands of General 
Chang and Major-General Pak Chung Hi. 

“Another part of Balkanised Asia, that 
was formerly part of the French colonial 
empire, namely, South Viet Nam, has 
figured in the U. S. Security Council talks. 
Thailand’s Marshal Sarit Thanurat and 
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who took office — 
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South Viet Nam’s Ngo Dinh Diem are now 
the bulwarks on which the anti-Communist 
front of the West in South-East Asia is 
anchored. Both of the above States are 
under control of what the U.S. papers call 
strong-men. The South Viet Nam army is 
reputed to be 150,000 strong and further, 
as is given out in one report, it has been 
waging a continuous war against the Com- 
munists which costs 500 lives every month. 


. Thailand is in a more secure position and its 


army of 90,000 men 
equipped -by the U.S. 

It is evident that the security talks in 
‘the U.S. are the result of an apprehension 
that Laos will have to be “abandoned to a 
Communist dominated neutrality”.as the 
Time calls it. Laos touches along its long 
and sinuous borders Red China, Burma, 
‘Thailand, Cambodia, North Viet Nam and 4 
South Viet Nam and. as such could provide 
jungle-covered routes for Communist in- 
filtration and aggression. 

“The U.S. reliance on “Strong-men” 
may or may not be sound because cf the 
fact that most men of that type tend to be 
dictators with steel-clad bodies and clay 
feet—represented by lack of popular support 
—as exemplified by Syngman Rhee and 
Menderes. It is impossible, however, to see 
far into the maze that has engulfed these 
areas, thanks to the cross-entanglements 
caused by the expansionist programme oï 
Red China, on the one hand and the deep- 
seated feuds and hatreds that have riven 
these states from within. Recently Thailand 
has evinced a liking for neutralism, as 
followed by India, Burma, ahd Cambodia. 

The U.S. Government seems to be 
groping in the dark as yet, the handicap 
of the misguided policies of the previous 
government being thé main trouble 
The New York Times of May 14, summed 
the position, as seen from the U, S. point of 
view, in its editorial commentaries of which. 
the following extracts are significant : 

A year ago this Tuesday the leaders of the 
Western Big Three listened in stunned silence in 
Paris’ Elysee Palace to a bitter denunciation of 
the United States by Premier Khrushchev. Thus 
collapsed, at its first and only session, the long- 
heralded summit conference and with it hope for 
‘easing the cold war, 


is- well-trained: and 


wd 


aft 
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Soviet-U.S. tensions have ‘fluctuated since 
that disastrous day in Paris. The chief respite 
came in the first few weeks after the Kennedy 
Administration took office. Since then the tension 
has been building to a new peak. In the face of 
the sharpening conflict, President Kennedy has 
embarked on a search for policies to deal with 
_ the immediate areas of danger and the -longer- 
range cold war issues. 


_ The immediate areas of danger are the 
conflicts that. threaten to touch off a big war. 
That threat had become acute in Laos. At 
Geneva last week fourteen nations. assembled to 
try to resolve the Laotian - issue. Fighting had 
stopped in Laos but the country’s future re- 
mained precarious, as did the West’s whole 
position in Southeast Asia. 


The longer-range issues involve the conflict 
over Berlin, nuclear tests and disarmament, and 
.the Communist efforts to establish ascendancy 
through subversion, propaganda, and political 
and economic appeals in the underdeveloped’ 
nations of Latin America,.Asia and. Africa. At 
Oslo last week the- NATO powers sought to 
devise measures for meeting that broad array of 
cliallenges. But NATO was also faced with the 
problem of: putting its own house in ‘order. 


The fourteen nations involved in the Geneva 
conference have a total population of nearly 1.7 
billion and armed forces of more than 14 million. 
The country whose fate they will decide has a 
population of 3,000,000° arid total armed forces 
—including all factions—of about 25,000. 

But the stakes in Laos extend far beyond 
the borders of that tiny Buddhist kingdom. Laos 
is a bridge and potential invasion path from 
Communist China and North Viet Nain to the 
pro-Western nations of South Viet Nam and 
Thailand. Laos also has common borders with 
neutralist Cambodia and Burma. Communist 
control of Laos would put greatly increased 
pressure on the West’s whole strategic position 
in Southeast Asia. i 

In the opinion of the Western delegates, the 
Soviet attempt’ to seat all three Laotian factions 
at Geneva has made plain Moscow’s sttategy. 
The Russians evidently plan to back Prinée 
Souvanna Phouma as a compromise between the 
extremes of Boun Oum and the Pathet Lao. But 
in recent weeks, the Prince. has move steadily 
closer to the Pathet Lao. Western leaders have 





‘it is unlikely to 
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grave doubts whether any coalition headed by 
him would be truly neutral. 

_ Yet the West appears to have no feasible 
alternative to Souvanna, Phouma in view of the 
Pathet Lao’s strengthened military position. The 
Pathet Lao and the Russians have made clear 
that they will never accept Boun Oum as Head 
of the Laotian Government. The West, after the 
experience of Korea and Viet Nam, does not want 
another divided country in Asia. The consensus 
of military experts is that it is too late for 
effective military measures in Laos, even in the 
doubtful event of Allied agreement on such a 
step. 

Accordingly, the feeling is that Western 
efforts at Geneva will have to be directed towards 
trying to obtain effective international guarantees 
of Laotian neutrality. India may play an im- 
portant role in that effort. The New Delhi 
Government is deeply „concerned, over Chinese 
Communist pressures on India’s borders. Thus 
look’ with equanimity on an 
expansion of Communist power in Southeast Asia. 
The West may also find some .room for man- 
oeuvre in differing views between Moscow and 
Peiping. The -indications are that the Chinese 
Communists are far more willing than the 
Russians to risk forcing the Wests hand in 
Southeast Asia. 

Nevertheless, most Western officials concede 
that while it may be possible at Geneva to estab- 
lish international guarantees against outside inter- 
vention in Laos, the prospects now are slim for 
preventing Communist domination from within. 

The U.S. is gravely concerned over the 
possible repercussions of the events in Laos on 
other parts of Southeast Asia, particularly South 
Viet Nam. There are already 12,000 Communist 
guerrillas operating in the country. The pressures 
are almost certain to increase as a result of the 
Communists’ strengthened position in Laos. 

The position, with regard to the South- 
East Asian problem remains substantially 
the same at the end of May. i ‘i, 

Another African Staté attained the 
status of free nationhood in May, namely, 
Sierra Leone. Britain’s colonial empire in 
Africa started with Sierra Leone in 1787 
when the site of Freetown was leased from 
a local tribal chief, in order to settle freed 
slaves from England, together with Negroes 
discharged from the British army. In 1808, 
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it became a British colony and the boun- 
daries -were gradually pushed inwards. 
Diamonds were discovered on its river beds 
in 1930 and Sierra Leone now provides 
one-fourth of the world’s diamonds. It is 
also rich in high-grade iron-ore. It lies on 
Africa’s west coast, between French Guinea 
and Siberia, the area being 27,926 sq. miles 
and the population just over 2 millions. 
Belgium has got a new government in 
May, after 3 months of a deadlock follow- 
‘ing the collapse of the previous government 
due to the unpopularity ‘of the austerity 
measures brought in to counter-balance the 
loss of the Congo empire in July of last year. 
The new government—sixteenth since 
World War Il—was- headed by Premier 
Lefevre, the Vice-Premier being Paul- 
Henri Spaak, who resigned -his post as 
Secretary-General of NATO to solve the 


impasse in his motherland. It is not quite - 


clear whether the Loi Unique—the emer- 
gency economic bill brought in by the last 
Premier, Gaston Eyskens—has been scrap- 
ped or retained in part. . 


In the Americas, the repercussions of 
the ill-advised and misconceived Cuba ad- 
venture still continue. Most of the Latin 
American States have looked askance at 
this new role of the U.S., and many friends 
have cooled off due to the strong dislike of 
all free countries for intervention by out- 
siders in home politics. 


In general, world politics remained very l 


much the same in May as it had been at 
the end of April last. There 
relaxation in the -crescendo of clamorous 
propaganda against the U.S., and it seems 
fairly certain now that Mr. Kennedy and 
Mr. Khruschev are going to meet informally 
at neutral Vienna. There is much specula- 
tion regarding the subject-matter of the 
discussions, but there does not seem to be 
any concrete basis for them. 4 
Nearer home the moves of the Ceylonese 
Premier, Sirimavo Bandaranaike—the not- 
so-tearful widow-—have caused some amount 
of surprise. In the ten months, since she 
took office she has managed to accumulate 
a record of a few minor achievements and 
a good deal of trouble. She has threatened 


to nationalize foreign oil companies and 


is a slight 
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upset the 800,000. Roman Catholics by 
nationalizing their schools, and, in regular 
Fidel Castro fashion, called in the army to 
smash the opposition. Her “Sinhala” lan- 
guage policy, which threaten the political 
submergence of the one million Tamils has 
caused a great deal of resentment. She has 
again used the army to dragoon the Tamils 
into submission. How far she has succeeded 
is.only known. to herself, as there is a total 
censorship imposed on all news about the 
troubles and the methods used to quell 
them. 

Meanwhile the trial of the Buddhist. 
priests, Talduwe Somarama and Mapiti- 
gama Buddharakitha, who had _ repayed 
Sirimavo’s late husband, Solomon Bandara- 
naike, for the passing of the “Sinhala only” 
law in 1956, by shooting him dead, came. 
to a close, both being sentenced to death by 
hanging. Possibly because the high-priests 
of Buddhistic ahimsa paramo dharma have 
been taught a lesson thus, the widow be- 
lieves the road to be clear for the working 
of her will on the weaker minorities of 
Ceylon. 

' At home, the Chinese aggression still 
continues. And to help the aggressors and 
their active Fifth Column, the government 
at the Centre has allowed the most back- 
ward state in the Indian Union to open the 
doors for them by an act that has not only 
caused resentment and grief but ‘has 
seriously jeopardised the Congress position 
in Eastern India. Pandit’ Nehrw’s weakness ` 
in the face of stark realities is nothing new, 
but he—and ‘his Cabinet—has attained a 
“new low” over the Silchar shooting. Pandit . 
Nehru’s tirade against the Portuguese atro- 
cities in Angola sounds hollow and thespian ` 
in pose and content when projected against 
his utterances regarding the Silchar brutal- 
ities. 

At the ‘time of closing these notes, 
it is learnt that’ Lal Bahadur Shastri- 
is going to Assam. It is reported likewise 
that he might visit Cachar also. As ‘the 
matter is under a judicial enquiry, we 
cannot attach any importance to the Home 
Minister’s visit. We only hope that the 
Sangrama Parishad would not weaken but 


_ would continue on its way, firmly and: 
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peacefully. They must not be fooled by this 
request for “one year’s status’ que”, which 
year: would mean that the Congress party, 
having managed to negotiate the elections 
in peace, would be at liberty to carry on 
with its work of high-talk and low intrigue, 
for motives ulterior. The people of the 
aggrieved areas must realize that this is 
their last chance of survival as free human 
beings and that the treacherous group that 
deliberately and actively handed over 
Sylhet to Pakistan at the outset of freedom 
is not likely to allow any humane consi- 
derations to stand in the way of their 
machinations. . i 


The Mehrotra Commission 


` We find the following news-item, re- 
garding the terms of reference of the 
` Mehrotra Commission, in the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika of May 30: 
Shillong, May 29. The Assam TEETER 


tonight announced the terms of reference for Mr. 
Justice Gopalji Mehrotra Commission of Enquiry . 
into the police firing on May 19 in Silchar in. 


which eleven persons were killed and over .fifty 


injured. The Commission has been requested to. 


report by August 31 next. 


into : 


(I1) The situation in eh District con- 
sequent on the movement 


the events of May 19. 


(II) The nature and extent of the- distur= 


bances that took.place on May 19 in important 
places in Cachar District like Karimganj, Haila- 


kandi, etc., in general and Silchar and its suburbs 
in particular. : 
(111) Whether Sdequate measures 


taken by the local authorities to maintain publie 
order. 


(IV) The circumstances under which the 


g police firing i in question which is.reported to have- 


resulted in the death .of a number of -persons 
and injuries, to several others had to be resorted 
to. 
(V) 
justified. 
(VI) Any other circumstances which to the 
Commission may appear to be relevant. ~ 


Whether the firing and its extent were 


. of fact-finders, 
The Commission has been asked to enquire. 
_ curse of the Bengali people. 


launched: by the- 


Sangram Parishad prior to its colmmhation into: 


“were 


. with foreign pressmen who have been 
- this country for any considerable period, we 
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The Government had also directed that the 
provisions of Sub-Sections Two to Five of 
Section Five of the Commission of Enquiry Act 
1952, be made applicable to the Commission. 


We do not know whether the language 
of*the terms of reference has been correctly 
reproduced in the news-item given above. 
If it has been then all we can say at present 
that in plain English the use of the words 
“had to be resorted to”, in term No. IV. 
indicates a pre-assumption that is hardly 
likely to be helpful for an enquiry of this 
type. The scope of the enquiry has been 
made as wide as possible, considering the 


| time-limit, but, of course, the best judge of 
. that would be Mr. Justice Gopalji Mehrotra. 


In any case the terms of reference 
should put the Sangram Parishad on the 
alert. No emotional aberration should be 
allowed by the executive of the Parishad to 
cloud the issues. This enquiry should be 
treated with all the seriousness of a law-suit 
on the outcome of which will depend the 
solution of the vital problems facing the 
Bengali-speaking population of Assam. 
There must not be any boycott of the 
Commission, or for that of any committee 
or any Central Minister. 
Emotional brain-storms have been the 
This we must 
realise. 


Selection of Congress Candidates 


The Congress President, Shri Sanjeeva 
Reddy, enunciated a principle for the 
choice of candidates for the legislatures, at. 
the Centre and in the States, during the 
course of his address at the last Congress 
session. In that principle it was laid down 
that those Congressmen who have been in 
places of power for ten years, should now 


> step down and make room for newcomers 


in the field. 


In our talks with foreign observers who 
pass through India, and in our discussions 
in 


have been recently coming across.a new 
tone of criticism. In passing we might say 
that being in the unfortunate position of a 
senior journalist we have been meeting of 
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late quité a few foreign visitors, who are 
in search of the “low-down” regarding our 
country’s problems, and’ who havé béen 
asking very probing question. As thése 
meetings were never of our own seeking, 
we have had to ask the questioners in 
almost every case, the why and wherefore 
of such queries. And in their replies. we find 
a new tone, quite different from what it 
has been in the- previous years of our 
independence. : . 


The question is no longer “who is to 
succeed Pandit Nehru” or “what -is, the hold 
of the Congress on the people of India ?” 
`- The questions we have been asked at least 
twenty times in the course of the last year 
and a half have been “Why does not Pandit 
Nehru allow new blood to come into the 
ranks of his Cabinet ?” “Does Pandit Nehru 
think ‘after me the flood’?” And finally 
comes the inevitable question, “Have all the 
capable younger people gone against the 
Congress?” Very recently a newspaperman 
from Central Europe asked us, “Do you want 
your country to grow senile within such a 
short period. What are you journalist gentle- 
men doing?” The only answer ‘we could 
five was provided, late in the day, by our 
Congress President Shri Reddy. 


We were distressed to find that this 
wise counsel of the President has “been 
completely ignored by ‘the A.L.C.C. The 
Statesman of Mav 30 gives a report of a 
‘non-official resolution. which lays down 

“certain criteria for selection of' candidates. 
for elections”, which was adopted by’ the 
AJ.C.C. The report further says that “the 
rest” was referred to the Working Com- 
mittee for consideration. We were unable to 
find what were “the rest”. 

. The resolution that was finally sania: 
“sought to emphasize that a candidate must 
be a worker committed to the Congress ideal 
‘of: socialist. society’ and other policies”,- “Tt 
also said”; we are told, “the A.LC.C: should 
draw'up a questionnaire to ascertain the 
apnlicants’ views on the basic principles and 
policies. which must be followed to imple- 
ment the socialist programme.” 

We do not know what the mover had ~ 
in his mind when he put forward” this 
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resolution, which in all conscience seems as 
vague in its purport as it could possibly be. 
He is reported to have said that in the 
absence of any test people without any 
faith in the Congress policies got party 
tickets and the organization moved in “a 
somewhat amorphous manner”. He also 
asked for the publication of party literature 
as the British Labour Party did. 


But what are the’ tests and who is to 
be entrusted with the testing? What is. to 
prevent the super-annuated and super-fatted 
Congress ` luminaries, with black hearts, 
élephantine behinds and rapacious maws 
from passing through the screen, with all 
their corrupt myrmidons in train, bawling 
‘Youdly in chorus the Congress creed or 
whatever the mover had in mind when ne 
mentioned “Congress policies”. 


There should have been a clear direc- 
tive that, of ‘the Congress nominees for the 
next election, at least 60 per cent should be 

nder 50 year's of age, and that at least half 
of that 60 per cent should be newcomers 
with a clean record regarding integrity. In 
the absence of that the old guards—pre- 
dominantly black in their ethical concepts 
would again lead the Congress in its 
downward slide. 


As the rest of the A.LC.C. activities 
and speeches, we are reminded of the im- 
mortal lines of Lewis Carrol : 


“The time has come, the Walrus said, 


to talk of many things 
Of ships and shoes and sealing wax and 
cabhagés and kings 

And why the sea is boiling hot, and 
whether pigs have wings.” 


The Editor. 


ehru’s “Jallianwalabagh” 3 
India, particularly the Prime Minister of © 
India Mr. Nehru, hawks peace, love and 
brotherhood of man to the less spiritual 
nations of the world. India had certain | 
great men who truly believed in non- 
violence and in universal humanity and 
their teachings had enabled many a fake 
and false “prophet” of peace and- love to- 
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seek honour and glory in. different lands. 
The Jain Tirthankaras, Goutama the Buddha, 
Sri Chaitanya and Rabindranath. Tagore 
and Gandhiji in modern times had lifted 
-humanity out of the mire of bestial :selfish- 
ness- and bleod thirsty greed for short 
-periods at one-time or another. But -the 
false prophets who have-tried to cash in 
on- the teaching of these great saints and 
rishis have very . soon brought humanity 
-back into the filth of ferocious self assertion 
and a- total denial of -human virtues -and 
high ethical principles-set up by the true 
-prophets of humanity. -Sinee- July- 1960, 
the -Assamese leaders of the Congress sup- 
ported by the Assamese-of the- other -poli- 
-tical parties, have. been carrying-on a war 
against- the Bengali-speaking - people -of 
Assam. In this highly reprehensible fratri- 
cidal programme of murder, rape; arson-and 
robbery, with violence; they have been 
aided by the police, the student .community 
and by non-Assamese. traders. who wanted 
to oust. the Bengalis .from.the bazars. of 
Asasm. The Delhi .Government, _ assisted 
thé criminals of Assam by their inaction, 
as well as by backing up the lies that. the 
Assamese propagated. Many Bengalis were 
killed, injured, dishonoured and expropriat- 
ed in Assam and thousands ran away- to 
Bengal seeking refuge. The Central 
- Government watched all this with a benign 
detachment which was tantamount to en- 
couragement as far as the criminals were 
concerned. Mr. Nehru_and. his henchmen 
made occasional wise’ cracks to white-wash 
the low and anti-national activities of the 
Assamese criminals. Mr. Nehru even found 
something to admire in the Assamese youth 
who had been going about murdering, 
looting, burning houses and dishonouring 
women. The whole thing had been a lin- 
guistic racket. Assamese, which is a kind 
of dialect of mixed origin and not even an 


accepted Prakrit of India, had to be impos- ` 
-was then in Assam.’ If one’ said that Mr. 


ed on all people living in Assam. . Assamese: 
-has no literature. worth anything and not 
even 4% of the Assamese buy’ any .books 
or periodicals of which there are few in 
Assamese. False Census returns suddenly 
- boosted up the number of Assamese 
speakers in Assam and showed the other 





in Gauhati . 
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peoples as dwindling. A correct Census 
would even now prove that the Assamese 
speakers of Assam are not even in a numeri- 


cally superior position. But the false pro- 


paganda and the crimes went. on and Delhi 
approved of all . this anti-national propa- 
ganda. The’ refugees from Assam stayed 
on in Bengal in their thousands. On May 
20, 1961, one year after all this began the 
Bengali-speaking „Assamese staged a peace- 
with Mr. Chaliha, the Chief 
Minister of. Assam. He was sitting and 
watching | the situation, so to.speak. A few 
days before that Shri Vinoba Bhave, who 
goes about India in the manner of Mahatma 
Gandhi for reasons best known to- himself 
and perhaps-to Mr. Nehru, suddenly visited 
gave advice. gratis - to the 
Bengalis of Assam: to give up their own 
language in favour of -Assamese. For, he 
said, if they did. not do so, they would be 


eliminated. . We do -not-know -whether he 


had been tipped off by-Mr. Nehru, -who 
possibly had . advance. information about 
what would happen on the 20th of May. 
On.that day the. Bengalis who had been un- 
armed and were accompanied by their 
womenfolk and children were set upon by 
armed forces and were shot down in large 
numbers. .We do not know how many were 
killed. and injured. but the admitted figures 
are 9 killed and about five times as many 
injured. Among those killed and injured 
were some’ women and children. This 


proves that the crowd was not.organised for 


a violent attack on the police or anybody. 
One should remember that when last year 
Bengalis. were being killed and Bengali 
women were being raped the Assamese 
police were conspicuous by. their . Absence 
from all scenes of crime. This year they 


took the first opportunity | to fire upon and 


kill a number of unarmed persons incluld- 
ing women and children. And Mr. Nebru 


Chaliha_ was in conference, with Mr. Nehra 
discussing the situation one would not be 
far wrong.. And if one said that the armed 


‘forces who were armed and paid at our 


cost were sent there. with the knowledge 
and consent of Mr. -Nehru, one would not 


be far from the truth. Perhaps, Mr. Nehru 
had not realised that the Bengalis would 
not run away from his troops. But then he 
should have known that. And he should 
also know that the Bengalis would not run 
away from his troops at any place at any 
time. It is a great shame upon Mr. Nehru 
that he sat in Gauhati and permitted. this 
beastly show of force to decide a stupid 
political issue of an anti-national nature. 
If this is a sample of Mr. Nehru’s political 
acumen he should retire from.politics imme- 
ae We call Silchar Nehru’s Jallian- 

walabag; because, it was his reassuring 
presence in Gauhati which gave courage to 
the cowardly Assamese to perpetrate this 
brutal crime against Indian humanity. It 
was after the Jallianwalabag massacre 
that Rabindranath Tagore threw his knight- 
hood back at the Viceroy of India. We are 
waiting to see how many Bengalis throw 
away their Bharat Ratna and Deshikottam 
after this second Jallianwalabag of Silchar. 
Mr. Nehru, the apostle of peace and brother- 
hood of man should do: penance for his 
participation, directly or indirectly, in all 
these anti-national orgies which have been 
utterly shameful and inhuman. He should 
also do penance for reducing India: to a level 
where his “Socialism” could only mean a 
total disintegration of Indian . nationalism 
which would be replaced by a form of 
state and individual capitalism of 
an exploitative variety controlled . and 
managed by particular partisans of the 
. Congress and other secret collaborators of 
that organisation -who would agree to 
acknowledge Hindi as their mothertongue 
or as the language of India to foster the 
sanctimonious declarations of policy in- 
dulged in by the half-educated and super- 
stitious primitives and decadents of the 
Congress party upon whom Nehru de- 
pended for his leadership. We are often 
told how great a man Nehru is. The only 
greatness he has so far shown has firstly 
broken up India into two countries with 
about a couple of million men, women and 
children sacrificing théir lives,’ property, 
honour and social position to achieve 
Nehru’s Independence. After that we 
have had nothing but repeated cases of 
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murder, loot, rape and arson arranged or 
indulged in by the degraded criminals in 
whose hands Nehru has delivered India. 
If he has done this against his wishes, he 
should resign and leave lesser men to 


manage things in a proper manner. If he - 


has done this willingly and in order to 
strengthen the hands of the base sinners 
who make use of him as a facade, he shoula 
resign in order to liquidate this great 
criminal organisation. His party has made 
the Indian Constitution a farce and they 
all deserve to be lined up for ‘trial for a 
treacherous contempt and violation of the 
basic principles laid down in the Consti- 
tution. If Nehru is afraid of these hood- 
lums or is in sympathy with them, we 
cannot have him as our Prime Minister. 

ai A.C. 

The Assam Shooting 


/ Ever since the Congress came to in- 
herit the British imperial Takht of India, 
we Indians have suffered persecution of a 
kind which we never had faced even under 
the Moghuls. It all began by a large-scale 
decantation of population from, Pakistan 
into India and vice versa and thousands of 
men, women and children lost their lives, 
suffered dishonour and were deprived .of 
everything in the process, The refugees as 
these decanted persons were called had 


suffered and were still suffering humilia- - 


tion of an extreme kind at the hand of 
“our own” government: We have had 
more police firings since independence 
than we had before under the British and 
these firings had always been upon un- 
armed crowds demonstrating for venting 
legitimate : grievances .of one kind or 
another. Our police always resort to firing 
upon unarmed men, women ° and children 
for self-defence, though . our crowds are 
seldom as violent as crowds in other coun- 
tries where the police never open fire on 
any deomnsirators, violent or otherwise. 
Since independence we do. not know how 
many men, women and.children have been 
killed and’ wounded as a result of police 
firing ; but the number has been quite big 
in spite of the fact that our Prime Minister 
Mr. Nehru goes from country to country 
to preach non-violence, peace and univer- 


\De 


‘ of persons. 


y 
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sal fellowship. He does not ` realise how 
farcical it is for a man to run around for 
world peace and international good-will 
when his henchmen at home shoot and 
kill little girls . after solemnly declaring 
them to be: violent. This has happened 
more than a dozen times, we think, and it 
is high time Mr. Nehru practised charity, 
morality and non-violence at-home, instead 
of having them . only. for -export..--Mr. 
Nehru sits and watches. his. friends -and 
followers violate the principles of. Indian 
Nationalism for their clan or -gang advant- 
ages in the so-called states. of India, -which 
are the artificial creations - of the British 
and have been maintained by the Congress 
in order to give high sounding names and 
position to a large number of fairly low type 
. Districts - have been detached 
from real racial and linguistic zones - and 
added to fake States which never existed 
in history as- social. anthropological units 
of a homogeneous type. Many districts have 
been detached . from Bengal and. hitched 
on to other administrative units created by 
the British for punitive purposes, and the 
Congress have. carried on the injustice 


-in spite of their repeated assertions to: the 


contrary.during the British period. Never 
has a new-born . nationalism: been asso- 
ciated with so much cheap falsehood as 
we have found in India.. after 1947. And 


.Mr. Nehru would like to be known.as ‘a 


great man. of peace. and a.super moralist 
in the field. of politics, in spite of the fact 
that. his administration. has given India the 
maximum denial of. human rights, shoot- 
ings to kill, usurpations _ of power, auto- 
cratic .and fanciful . taxation, - 


_ public funds,.underhand -dealings in- all 


_ing down of.boys, girls and some children,- 


* has created a situation . from whieh Mr.’- 


fields. of. life,, rampant 
Silchar, Assam; during which callous. shoot- 
Mr. Nehru had been.present in that state, 


Nehru will emerge. with a greatly..reduced 


reputation. Fifty million Bengalis aré now ` 
facing “elimination” as Mr. Nehru’s official: 


Saint Vinoba Bhave. has.called it; and the 
Bengalis having been trained. in a hard 
school of persecution during forty yeare of 


2 


waste of- 
‘dialects. The people of Cachar district 
illiteracy, poverty ` 
and unemployment...This. latest incident: in-- 


ae Ady 
struggle against British imperialism, will 
not take all this persecution, injustice and 
humiliation in a docile manner. They have 
now fully realised what they can expect 
from the Nehru Government and not even 
the gauleiters of Bengal will be able’ to 
hold back the flood waters of Bengal’s pro- 
found indignation. . i 

: A.G 


Nehru Government and Languages 


+~ Some Panjabis have agreed to accept 


Hindi-as their mother language. Therefore, 
the Nehru Government are not in favour 
of ‘having Panjabi as State language in the 


-Panjab. In fact, Hindi is not the mother 
‘language of any Panjabis and the whole 


thing has been fudged up in order to in- 
flate the figure of Hindi speakers in India. 
In their official publication “India—1961” 
the Government of India have shown 
Panjabi as belonging to the Hindi group’ of 
languages. This is a sure sign of great 
intellectual dishonesty and one can hardly 
believe that Mr. Nehru could indulge in 
such propaganda carried out by his 
departments. The ‘Nepalese speaking people 
of Darjeeling want Nepali as their sole 
official language in spite of the fact that 
Darjeeling.is part of Sikkim and the. 
Nepalese are all Indians by domicile in 
Darjeeling. They have the sympathy of 
the Nehru Government; for, they are not 
Bengali speaking though they- are in the 


‘State of West Bengal. The Nehru Govern- 


ment have also forgotten that among the 
people of Darjeeling district are numerous | 
Bhutanese, - Sikkimese and Tibetans and a 
good many Bengalis, Marwaris and up- 
country men speaking certain North Indian | 
in 
Assam are over 90 per cent Bengali 
speaking. There are less than 1 per cent 
‘Assamese speakers ‘in that district. Yet the 
Nehru Government tried to bully them into 
‘accepting Assamese as their language! 
The Nehru clique have no principles about 
-language zones. They go by other consi- 
derations, and facts mean nothing to them. 
“They try to keep separate linguistic zones 
‘joined up in one state for economic reasons 
and they also try to split, up the important 
linguistic zones, ‘80 ‘that no’ language, ex- 
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cepting Hindi, has any numerical strength Money can be obtained by deficit financing; 
in any place in India. They -have called but who can make good the intellectual 
many separate languages by the one name and aesthetic deficits that are found in the 
Hindi and these languages are widely personalities of _those__who are provided 
divergent, like Bhojpuri, Maithili, Maghdi, with funds at public cost ? Can the public 
Ardha Maghdi, Brijbhasha, Urdu, etc., etc. or their leader, Mr. Nehru, put the proper 
and they are all-called by the one common feelings, thoughts and the technique of 
name, Hindi. The Congress clique that expression in their hired writers ? No; and, œ- 
dominates India today ignores the historical this plan of campaign, by which Hindi will 
fact that political strength and power become the -National Language of India, 
cannot create the-strength and growth of and all other Indian languages will slowly 
languages. One hundred. and fifty million disintegrate and give way to the mighty 
real and fake Hindi speakers, of whom intellectual forces that will flow from the . 
more than 90 per cent are illiterate, cannot daftars of the Nehru Government ; will 
lift Hindi out of its evolutionary status not function for the purpose for which the 
and make it a mature language by spend, monies will be squandered by Mr. Nehru’s 
ing public money on dictionaries, written] henchmen. The only purpose that will be 
to order books, translations of the classics( served will be that some poor Hindi writers 
of other languages into Hindi and on} will have a good time for a while at public 
spoon fed periodicals. The reason is very/ cost. This should be all right ; but wherever, 
clear. This Hindi can be.printed, published, money flows from -governmental sources 
spoken over the radio; but one cannot there is corruption, and we may be sure 
force the public to read it lovingly nor to that some or quite a lot of this money will 
listen to it. Already Hindi readers and go down the drain and only the ungodly 
Hindi speakers keep away from all state- will benefit by that misuse of public funds. 
managed literature and broadcast. We If Hindi, the language of the gods of 
know many. who switch.off their radios |Delhi, meets with such. a fate; what good 
when. the Hindi news come on. They pre- | will it do to humanity to sponsor a Patna 
fer to listen to. the news broadcast in |variety of Hindi or to try and establish, 
English. For; the official Hindi is a stilted jAssamese as a language even in Assam ? 
and. stiff-jointed vehicle of | expression |All patois eventually die a martyr’s death 
which has no flow in it, nor any natural ‘for the cause of. a truly great language. The 
grace. Languages. have to grow in an Ninety kinds of English eventually merged 
atmosphere of love and slow and steady into King’s (Queen’s) English. The dialects 
mothering over long periods. No one can of the French and the Italian provinces 
make a language, with its poetry, litera- have gone to make their own French and 
ture, thought, forms, _idioms and ornamental Italian languages. This has been possible | 
diction_by planning. Great literature is because Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, 
born of ‘great emotions, grand thoughts..Shelley,. Moliere, Racine, Victor Hugo ; 
and intensively activated expression of. Dante, Tasso and Alfieri gave shape and 
such feelings and ideas. No one can achieve. beauty to English, French and” Italian. 
that by order of a Prime Minister or at Many, dialects of Bengali have already 
the request. of a benevolent President or a added: their volumes to the main current 
king. One can set up half-a-dozen steel of Bengali which has been. made deep and 
plants by borrowing or.extorting money; great by numerous writers during the. las 
but no one can set up an organisation for. seven. hundred. years. The trouble with 
writing good poetry, fine novels and short, languages. like the court Hindi. sponsored 
stories and- exquisite belles lettres; ‘any. by the-Nehru. Government or the Assamese 
more than one can order great paintings,- language -which has little shape, form or 
sculpture or music to be produced. accord- beauty, is that they have no roots.in history 
ing to a lavish scheme sponsored by a or in the human heart. Court: Hindi i 
government. which. can: spend money. fabricatec whi ee 
: : : ney. fabricated language which denies the 
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. Tights of existence and glory to the great 
writers of the past of Hindi (or Hindi-like 
languages). Court Hindi is a language of 
translated thought forms and Assamese has 
barely any thought: forms worth mention- 
ing. Had there been a great emotional and 

_ aesthetic’ current of court Hindi and 

|l" Assamese, other linguistic currents could 
have flowed into that and found a new 
life. But, where these artificially fostered 

` languages are dry as sticks and like arid 
beds of dead sand, other languages will 
only dry up and die at their touch without” 

- achieving any human purpose. Our Minis- 
ters everywhere are without knowledge 
and imagination and they are selling the 
birthright of Indians for a mess of 
pottage. i 


i A.C. 
A. : 


A Federation of “Empires” 


The idea of Imperialism is very old 
and has been found to exist side by side 
with monarchy, democracy, oligarchy, auto- 

_ cracy and every other form of government 
” established by man. An empire means a 
territory which is controlled by a ruling 
power which has the right to exploit that 
empire for its own advantage, in a limited 
por an unlimited manner. In ancient times, 
even in ruling countries -where freedom: 
flourished in glory and humanity achieved 
| greatness in point of culture; there was 
| easy acceptance of the. idea of imperial 
possessions for the supply of slaves and for 
acquisition of wealth by exploitation of the 
natural resources of the empire. This was 
' possible by reason of the ease with which 
the human mind could adapt itself to a 
dual standard of ethics ; one for the freemen 
of the ruling country and another for the 
-“helots”, the “barbarians”, the “mlechhas”, 
ie “kafirs”, the “pagans” -or whosoever 
else supplied the human material for ex- 
ploitation by the ruling power. So that 
even after achieving greatness in the field 
of human freedom, liberty and culture; 
.the peoples of ancient Greece, Romie, the 
Holy Roman Empire or the magnificent 
empires built by Genghiz Khan, Tamer 
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Lane or the Chinese dynasties retained their 
barbaric love of domination over other 
human beings. They had the ideas of 
liberty, fraternity and equality; but only 
for themselves, the ruling “particians” and 
nor for the lesser humans, the “plebeians”, 
who were there only to serve the herrenvolk 
of those days. The ideals of human freedom 
were thus sullied by the cheap ego of the 
men and women who happened. to be in 
power at the particular time in a particular 
place. We like to think: that the ancient 
Indians had a cleaner and a better outlook 
and that during those centuries when 
Indians had their own civilisation and cul- 
ture untouched by. the influecne of outsiders, 
they developed freedom, liberty and human 


- rights: to an extent unknown in other 


countries and at other- times before or after 
that Satyayuga. But one has perforce 
certain misgivings in maintaining a whole- 
hearted faith in this wishful thought of 
India’s past greatness in the field of human 
freedom and human rights, when one refers 
to the later history of the Indians and 
their repeated lapses from .their declared 
ideals. Did we or did we not have privileg- 
ed classes in ancient Indian polity? Did 
we put. the non-Aryans and the Sudras 
under a handicap and deprive them of their 
human rights, by quoting from false scrip- 
tures of one kind or another? For we find 
the caste system has been abused for ‘the 
advantage of privileged classes again and 


-again and we also find a total absence of 


human considerations in our interpretations 
of the ideals of social relations. Is the 
Indian mind attuned to the overall and 
universal ideal of human freedom, equality 
and liberty? Or are the Indians only 
capable of thinking of rights arid moral 
values in a limited and restricted manner ? 
Can we dissociate ourselves from the ideas 
of privilege and of those petty injustices 
and advantages which are the natural pro- 
ducts of a system in which caste, class or 
privilege predominate ? We are inclined to 
think that whatever historical background 
may or may not exist for our inordinate 
love of privilege, the readiness to create 
advantages for special classes of people at 
the cost of persons who are ina weak 
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position is ever present in India. We fur- ftellectual depths and religion. mears odd 


ther think that India requires a lot of soul 


washing before she can bé a true home of ifeulture means next to 


liberty, freedom and perfect human 
equality. Even after 200 years of foreign 
domination, during which period all Indians 
irrespective of class or caste have been in- 
sulted and: made to. suffer ignominy by 
reason of their complexion, nationality, 
religion, social customs and way of life ; 
the Indians have.emerged unclean in their 
hearts and sinfully infected by greed, im- 
moral, unjust’ and: anti-social . urges; and 
by all those evil. desires which have made 
men worse than beasts and unfit to be 
called a true PUREE of goodnes and 
godliness. 


As soon as we Attained independence 
in 1947 by compromising with the evil 
genius of the British, we began. to form 
groups, cliques and gangs in order to get 


what was not ours by right and by any 


ethical division of wealth, power, position 
and honours. We ‘began to prevaricate, 
fabricate false backgrounds ‘and to ‘grab 


and to snatch in order to achieve our low’ 


objectives. The Provinces of India thus 
became states with ruling classes and rul- 
ing parties and ‘each State began to look 
for its “empire” within itself which consist- 
ed of certain minorities which could be 
bullied and exploited in order to create 
privileges for ‘the’ groups in” power. 
states looked for‘ “sticks? with which to 
beat and torment their minorities and these 
“sticks” were usually ‘caste, creed, race or 
language. Through the long centuries 
during which we remained the slaves of 


the Moghuls,- the British ‘or somebody else, ` 


our castes, creeds, racial characteristics -or 
languages had shed all ‘their past glory 
and good qualities. Our Brahmins had 
become ignorant and degenerate caricatures. 
of the intellectual giants who were their 
ancestors. Our Kshatriyas had either be- 
come banias or gone the way ‘of all inerce- 
naries who ‘fight for a -profession. Our 
Vaishyas had lost most of their trades and 
crafts. In religion, cultiire or in’ the matter 
of inheriting and cherishing great linguis- 
tic traditions, we ‘have been miserable 
failures. 


The 


‘speaking peoples of ‘Assam and 


‘the provines _of We 
We have gone to the lowest in-- 


‘bits of meaningless ritual to most cf us; 
nothing and the 
linguistic traditions have been degraded in 
a manner undreamt of by other peoples. 
False propaganda and fake developments 


have replaced real endeavour in all these - 


fields, until we have surrounded ourselves 
by a travesty of great realities. Philo- 
sophically, culturally, and in our way of 
life we are like nothing that has been 
gloriously there ever before. We try to 
imitate the ways of the Euro-American 
riff-raff and pride ourselves on our 
modernity. We are building up a fake 
civilisation in which there is nothing truly 
Indian, nor anything potently Western. 
We squabble over religion and language, 
when 99.9% of our people have no religious 
faith but have only stray superstitions. 
fight over language when, again, 99.9% 
of our people are not sufficiently educated 
to appreciate the fundamental differentia 


-and the quality and character of their own 


language. If some of these language or 
religion mongers could produce one good 
book in their language or one intelligent 
preacher of their religion, one could then 


listen to their tirades with a semblance of 


justification. As things are, these cliques 
and gangs are just obnoxious and should 


Wer 


ba 


1 


be wiped out; or they will soon wipe out, 


India. -They wish to be aristocrats: 
patricians and : to possess’. slaves 


and 


only knew how ridiculous and 
common they were! . ` 
National Unity and Nehru 

Let us 
Prime Minister does is ‘for national unity. 
When the Assam Congress, Communist and 
PSP partymen butchered the Bengali- 


honoured their women with general loot- 


ing, arson and rong out” of cise 


vest Benue He did 
nothing to punish the offenders; rather 


andi ' 
‘empires ; but, by all that is holy; if they 
cheaply/ J 


assume that “whatever our 


dis- 
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protected them allowing delays in enquiry 
and in every other way. Now, that the 
same arrogantly bestial story has been re- 
told in blood at Silchar the Prime Minister 
is again displaying his amazing “im- 
partiality” by delivering homilies and by 
doing nothing to the criminals concerned. 
He says, when two states have a dispute 
one should not try to apportion blame but 
to try to bring about unity, ètc., ète. He 
forgets that Cachar is not another province 
but only a district of Assam. In the back 
of his mind he has West Bengal as one of 
the disputing parties. What has West Bengal 
got to do with the case excepting that 
large numbers of Bengali-speaking re-- 
fugees have come to West Bengal from 
Assam after they have been subjected to 
genocidal attacks by the Assamese speak- 
ing Assamese led by the Assam Govern- 
ment and supported by the Central Govern- 
ment. When great crimes are committed 
the criminals and their victims are not 
considered to be the two parties to a 
dispute as ina civil suit. All offences 
against the persons or citizens and nationals 
are offences against the state and the 
state immediately comes into the picture 
of punishing the offenders as the accusing 
party. Mr. Nehru’s knowledge of law and 
the facts concerning all matters connected ` 
with administration may be only “prag- 
matic”; but surely others cannot be guided 
by _his_interpretations of Jaw and facts 
blindly. So. that when he puts on the cap 
of ignorance and innocence he may convince 
only those who are determined to agree 
with him. But he cannot convince intelli- 
gent men that his words befit the acere- 
dited manager of this great land of India. 
His satellites too; namely, the tall-talking 
and sanctimonious leaders of the Congress 
or the pseudo-saints he releases upon his 
hapless countrymen,, cannot convince us 











o one thinks that propagation of Hindi as 
a State language all over India or of 
Assamese, Bengali or Gujerati, anywhere 
else is.a matter of vital importance to 


India’s civilisation and’ progress. All the 
State Governments as well as the Central 
Government with their myriad ministers 
and’ camp followers are slowly losing 
significance in the field of national advance- 
ment. In fact, the nation may soon ask all 
these people to vacate their “aggressions” 
everywhere. For misuse and usurpation of 
power is the worst form of aggression. that 
can fake place internally in any country. 
Nehru cannot undertake to find out who is 
guilty in this 
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eat crime against the state, 
for he already knows and so do all Indians, 


who are the criminals, who are breaking 
up the nation and committing crimes 
against the Constitution, the people of India 
and individual citizens. Nehru does not 
want to find out who is guilty for the 
reason that he wants to protect the guilty. 
That a man of his stature would stoop so 
low for party politics, is one of the worst 
developments of modern history. 


A Symbolic Attack 


The story of a young refugee from 
Assam, who went to Durgapur Station 
when the Congress President Mr. Sanjeeva 
Reddy. was being received there, and who 
fished out a small knife which he waved 
over his own head, in order to draw Mr. 
Reddy’s attention and to make perhaps a 
symbolic attack on the Congress President ; 
is indeed a pitiful tale, if there is any truth 
in it. If this man waved a knife without 
making any effort to actually attack Mr. 
Reddy, it was_a_ mere gesture. Making a 
gesture like that is perhaps against the law, 
or may be he went there with a knife in 
order to come .ințo the lime-light. It is 
also possible that he was mentally derang- 
ed or that he had worked himself into a 
frenzy over the happenings in Assam ; but 
did not think it worthwhile to attack Mr. 
Reddy, who personally could not be blamed 
for the Assam incidents. ‘But, the police 
will soon tell us all about it and we shall 
be as completely in the dark about the 
actual facts of the case, as we are now. 
Bengalis, in the past have attempted to 
solve the problem of independence by kill- 


| 
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ing some British officers and their Indian 
henchmen. It has not given Bengal or 
India any real independence but has fur- 
ther complicated matters and the Bengalis 
are now in a worse position than they had 
been before. If they again try to solve 
their problems by acts of terrorism they 
may land themselves into a worse position 
than they are in now. Many ‘treacherous 
people and agents provocateur are going 
about to drag the Bengalis into criminal 
organisations which will do them no good. 
The only thing that will help Bengal is a 
careful and close examination of the weak 
spots through which Bengal’s enemies 
penetrate the defences of Bengal and 
occupy vantage points in the economic and 
political life of the province and the 
people. Most of these weak spots are in 
the: general nature and outlook of the 
Bengalis ; and some in the carefully planned 
unethical methods followed by the out- 
siders. The result is that although Bengal 
and the Bengali speaking areas have produc- 
ed a great deal of education, talent and abi- 


lity to do things, opportunities have progres- survival of the fi es not mean survival of the 


sively dwindled and the people of Bengal 
have had to face frustration and _. failure 
in an increased measure as time passed. On 
the one hand the Bengalis have not agreed 
to do things as they should be done; have 
squabbled, distrusted one ‘another and fail- 
ed to unite in any kind of action—political, 
economic or social and on the other hand 
the outsiders have brought overwhelming 
forces of corruption, unethical practice, un- 
fair competition and infiltration tactics to 
work their way into the most vital things 
of Bengali life. Today Bengalis are slowly 
| being pushed out of their homes to make 
room for outsiders, they are having to close 
their shops and. factories and sell their pro- 
perties to others, they are being pushed ont 
of jobs, contracts and business, so that 
others could replace them. There are 
{, many Bengalis who are acting as the agents 
|| and supporters of ‘outside people and these 
| persons` are destroying the well-being of 


\ 





nee own people. There are Governmental 


organisations which apply pressure against 
Bengalis and slowly drive them into a help- 
less position. And on top of all this the 
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British-made partitions of Bengal,by which 
Cachar, Manbhum, Singhbhum, Santhal Par- 
ganas, Purnea, etc., have been - detached 
from Bengal and hitched on to other 
provinces; still remain separated from their 
homeland in spite of all the promises of 
the Congress. They do not hand back to. 
Bengal what the British taok away. And 
they have made things much worse by 
creating a Pakistan which has swallowed 
some of Bengal’s most opulent areas and 
rendered millions of Bengalis homeless, 
jobless and thrown large numbers into a 
state of abject slavery in Pakistan. In 
such a situation the Bengalis have to be 
wise, active and deadly earnest. They can- 
not regain their past glory by waving little 
knives or by sporadic acts of violence. 


~ A.C. 
Question of Survival 


It is one of those cruel and illogical facts of 
nature that in the universal struggle for existence, 


best. The fittest are those who can fit in best with 
their environment. If the world becomes sticky 
with mud, the fittest to survive will be those who 
can wallow through mud most effectively. If the 
environment is sandy, lush or rocky the ability to 
survive will be determined by the ability to thrive 
in the particular physical lay out and set up. In 
the field of politics, economics and social selec- 
tions too, those who will fit in best with the sur- 
roundings they find themselves in, will be able to 
tussle most successfully with whatever stands be- 
ween them and their survival. 

Of'all the evils that the Congress and the 
other political parties have caused in India during 
recent times the methods they have adopted to 
fix socio-economic values have been the most 
harmful. Indians have been taught through the 
ages that goodness is higher than cleverness, that 
erudition must be shown greater respect than low 
cunning, that a man of high principles is superior 
to a man with a very high income, and that truth, 
honesty. charity. __straightforwardness, love of 
fellow humans and a spirit of self-sacrifice where 
there is a great moral purpose;_are to be held in 


high esteem in determining man’s conduct, be- 

















haviour and__ outlook, But since 1947, we have 


q 
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NOTES 


been taught that whatever principles we may hear 
being preached, we must take everything with a 
grain of salt. That practical (pragmatic) consi- 
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and America. This picture of an all-pervading | 


corruption need not have been drawn in detail but 


nee a 


for the fact that honest and truthful Į persons 


. . pO i are 
derations must always come first and that nothing sche are being pushed out of economic cir- 


must be allowed to come beween a. person and c 
his success in life. So that as we got increased 
doses of purity, truth, self-denial, asceticism, com- 
plete self-abnegation for a collective purpose, etc., 
etc., from the preachers of the political parties 
we were kicked into a different shape of outlook 
at ground level and made to accept a code in 
which there was_no place for ethics-of a personal 
or social variety. Grab, cheat, bribe, influence, 
flatter, lie, share your loot with your “superiors”, 
conspire, gamble, make money anyhow and 
squander it, show_ off, ape the ways of Western 
trades peog rades people, do not waste time in learning but 
be “modern”, which means pubs, clubs, cabarets, 
wine, women, wangle, and roam the world by 

ook or by crook at other people’s cost. Politi- 
cians, trades people, public servants, 
clad contact men, Moscow and Peking going fifth 
columnists and various other classes and types of 
persons, have entered this filthy game of exploi- 
tation of their countrymen and all controlled, 
planned and managed economic methods of pro- 
duction, supply, distribution, etc., etc., are carried 


.on with a strong mixture of underhand and dis- 


honest dealings which have made a very large 
number of dishonest and unscrupulous persons 
wealthy beyond imagination. Tax evasion, black- 
marketing, cornering, forming unofficial kartels 
and trusts for exploitative purposes and a host of 


~ . . . . : 
, other unfair, anti-social and obnoxious practices 


have crept into India’s economic’ life, through the 
loopholes that have been deliberately created to 
help the economic criminals of India. The poli- 
tical parties are supported by these criminals, as 
they assist them to get rich. Even Trade Union 
leaders accept money from the worst type of ex- 
ploiters of workers in order to finance the acti- 
vities of alleged “leftist” parties. They also accept 
money from foreign powers according to some 
reports, but we have no means of ascertaining 
the truth of these reports. The politicians and 
others have acquired the freedom of the earth at 
the cost of the Indian public and with the assis- 
tance of foreign contractors and ‘suppliers of 
machinery, material and know how, who keep 
foreign money, hospitality and generous enter- 
tainment ready for the V.I.Ps of the public and 
private sector at all times in all cities of Europe 


khaddar” 





ation by the tax-evaders, black-market_ dealers 
ad EN exploiters; because they cannot trust 
honest men to do their dirty work, nor t to keep | 
their evil secrets. The Bengalis of Calcutta and! 
the industrial areas of Eastern India have beeni! 
particularly affected by this vicious trend in| 
India’s trade industry and commerce; for | 
cannot be trusted by their non-Bengali employers| 
as they belong to a different cultural, linguistic 
and ethical class. Large numbers of non-Bengalis 
have been latterly imported into Bengal- by these 
exploiters of the people of India so > that they can 
continue to safely cheat the revenues and. the 
public. Government officials, Mi Ministers and poli 
ticians assist them in this great crime against 
society and even the Posts, Telegraphs, Railways 
and other state organisations have developed a 
tendency to man themselves with “trustworthy” 
collaborators of the ungodly and anti-social “bigy 
shots” of the private and public sectors of the 
economic structure of India. The matter is nei- 
ther racial nor linguistic. It is part of the eter- 
nal struggle of evil to attain supremacy. | “by. any 
‘means, Evil does not flourish so ‘well in a sur- 
rounding wheré.the evil persons are known inti- 
mately by fellow humans. It flourishes well and 











“unhampered in ‘a foreign soil, where i it_can work 


incognito and whence it can return home.. with 
no na lous of good name even if | 1_if the « evil ones have 
No 1095 01 B000 ni 





false declarations, India’s foreign “technicians”, 
too are very often masters of the greatest techni-, 
que’ by which one attains success, viz., aan 
practices. During the war millions went into pri- 
vate coffers through frauds, defalcations, ete.: 
Today millions are changing hands and those who; 
are the principal partners in this evil enterprise 
and hand-in-gloves with their foreign collabora- 
tors. And very few Bengalis have managed to be 
in the inner circle of these rings of thieves. 

For they have little background of crime te 
recommend them to the princes of social fraud.’ 
Business ability and organisational efficiency now! 
mean gnly one thing. It is the ability to engage in’ 
falsehood and dishonesty and to act _unscrupu-| 
lously with a view to grab a large $ share of _ the 
national income without having any oi rightful claig 
to it. Those communities which cannot excel in 
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this sort of crime against the nation will be 
slowly cornered into the position of untouchables 
in their own land and ordinary economic effort 
will not enable them get out of this position; for 
they will find no material, no finance, no__sup- 
plies, no orders, no permits or licences and all 
shops will close their doors to the_producers_who 
do..not__.belong-to_the_vile—clan_of___tax-evading 























thugs_of_the_politically_backed_business-world_of. 


India. / : 
; I i A.C. 


The Durgapur Session 6 


The members of the Congress Party have 
experienced many new things at Durgapur. They 
have been in darkness due to power failure on 
more than one occasion. This has enabled them to 
see at first hand with what efficiency the great 
public sector is managed in India. Then they saw 


-how a very ordinary man has reacted to their 


| 


management of the linguistic divisions of India, 
which has caused riots, robbery with violence, 
murders, crimes against women and, lastly, the 
shooting down in cold blood of innocent men, 
women and children at Silchar. This ordinary 
man committed no crime but broke the law by 
waving a knife at the Congress President. 

After this incident the A.I.C.C. representatives 
saw some demonstrations by their opposite poli- 
tical parties. These parties are perhaps no better 
than the Congress, but are just now in a better 
position to demonstrate by reason of the follies 
of the Congress. Arising out of these demonstra- 
tions the West Bengal police tried their usual 
arrogant and idiotic tactics with ‘the general pub- 
lic who pay the police but are customarily treated 
by the police in an offensive and obnoxious 
manner. The police dare not ask even demons- 
rating jute mill workers on the Chowringhee to 
‘use the road in an orderly manner, but hold up: 
traffic for hours for the convenience of demons-- 


| trators and themselves. -The public, who ‘labour,. 


toil and earn an income 
government to 
earned money; are insulted and constantly sub- 


jected to insolent treatment by the police, The” 


in order to enable the: 
squander some of their hard. 
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public are generally long suffering; but at 
Durgapur they took things in their own hands 
after the police had kept them waiting for about two 


hours in order to pass the demonstrators against ' 


the Congress. So there was a fight between the 
public sector employees and the public sector 
guardians of the law for the delectation of the 
A.LCG.C. people who provide the facade for th 

public sector. Too bad! T 


A.C. 
Cachar and W. Bengal 


Mr. Nehru again delivered one of his speeches 
at Durgapur. Here he blamed the leftists for 
staging a demonstration for political reasons and 
not so much for those who have been killed by 
the police at Silchar. May be, but what is wrong 
with it? If the A.I.C.C. can meet at Durgapur in 
great pomp to advertise the imaginary merits ọf 
the Congress Party, why cannot the leftists stage 
a black flag demonstration there to emphasise 
the real faults of the Congress and the Nehru 
Government? Then Mr. Nehru asked for a breath- 
ing space, to reorganise his forces perhaps, in 
Assam. He said, the Bengali and the Assamese 
speaking peoples should maintain status quo for 
one year. (After which the Assamese can beat up 
the Bengalis again). He also said, Cachar could 
not be physically lifted out and joined to West 


. Bengal. But why should that be necessary? If the 


two Pakistans could be one country though phy- 
sically widely separated, and if the Assamese 


. could use West Bengal as their road to the out- 


side world, why cannot Cachar be a part of West 
Bengal and the officials of the enlarged province 
use Assam as a road between the two parts of 
West Bengal? Moreover, a strong national state 


“should be put between Pakistan and Assam. Firstly, 


to prevent the Pakistanis from infiltrating into 
Assam which they are doing regularly and second- 
ly to prevent the anti-national Assamese from 
joining up with Pakistan which they will try to 


do sooner or later by reason of their treacherous. 


outlook. And there are far too many of. such 


Assamese. Li 


em 
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TAGORE AS EDUCATOR—HIS INFLUENCE AND MESSAGE 
By Dr. H. B. MUKHERJEE, M.A., B.T., D. Phil, 


Professor, D. S. Teachers’ 


TAGORE’S influence on the domain of Indian educa- 
tion has been more like that of the air all-pervad- 
ing and vitalising, but subtle and~ unseen, than 
like that of the Sun all too pronounced and spec- 
tacular. The analogy, however, is only partially 
valid; for even like the Sun he flooded the vast 
area with light and warmth, penetrating into 
dark, obscure and filthy corners and destroying 


noxious germs. Only, in his case, the source of 


the manifold influence remained fairly unknown. 
That is to say, while Tagore’s ideas imperceptibly 


“permeated the educational thought and practice in 


the country, and his institutions also had been 
fairly well-known, and imitated at places, there 
has been no full-scale, well-defined, and wide- 
spread educational movement started by him 
like the Pestalozzian, or the Herbartian, or the 
Froebelian, or the Progressive Education, move- 
ment, 

The phenomenon of great educational thinkers 
failing to influence powerfully educational prac- 
tice in their own generations is, however, fairly 
common in the history of education; for theory 
is essentially progressive and daring, but prac- 
tice inherently conservative and timid. That is 
why, educational revolutions had rarely been 
rapid and spectacular; even the great reformers 
like Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Herbart, and Froebel had to wait for years, even 
generations, for their teachings substantially to 
materialize in practice. Tagore, as Sir John 
Russell has observed like many others, was far 
in advance of his times and his followers and had 


largely to travel the lonely and onerous path of 


a prophet and a pioneer. Educational history also 
shows that the success of an educational move- 
ment much depends on the general atmosphere in 
the society or the nature of the ruling power in 
the State. For example, progressive schools like 
‘Siljansgarden’ in-Sweden had a difficult task in 
the face of opposing traditions in the State edu- 
cation system in the twenties of this century; 
whereas the Youth School Movement succeeded in 
Germany more than elsewhere because German 
educators had genuine respect and sympathy for 
youth, and the atmosphere of social revolution in 
the country was favourable to it. It has been re- 
gretted by some like Lt. Col. Yeats-Brown that 
3 


Training College, Aligarh 


“behind Santiniketan there is not yet the driving 
force of a great popular movement but only a 
great man.” (Visva-Bharati News, November-Dec- 
ember, 1936.) One reason for this was, perhaps, 
that Tagore’s scheme, as Ramananda Chatterjee 
acutely observed, lacked the political sanction 
which Gandhiji’s Wardha Scheme possessed. 
(“Rabindranath Thakur”, Prabasi, Bhadra, 1348 
B.S.) It should also be remembered that unlike 
most great educational reformers, Tagore could 
devote only a fraction of his time and energy to 
educational work, for his major preoccupation was 
art and literature, and his myriad-minded genius 
was also exercised over innumerable other prob- 
lems concerned with the welfare of his country 
and of mankind. What he achieved even under 
these limitations is amazing, and, as Prof. 
Humayun Kabir has observed, “If Tagore had 
done nothing else but only formulated his educa- 
tional ideas, he would still have been the greatest 
educationist the world had seen in the last 
175 years.” (Speech at Shri Balee Institute, 
Horana, Ceylon, P.T.I. report, Northern India 
Patrika, May 10, 1959.) dt is, therefore, largely 
a question of time for the suitable atmosphere and 
conditions to develop wherein his ideas may 
spread more widely, effectively, and pronoun- 
cedly. 

What among Tagore’s ideas and ideals can 
be suitably and profitably incorporated into the 
changing and developing educational pattern of 
India? What message has he to give to the world 
at large? 

Some of the major educational ideals pro- 
pagated by Tagore, it may be stated, have already 
partly found their way in the educational theory 
and practice in our country, specially since the 
advent of independence—though more in theory 
than in practice. Reorientation of the educational 
aim as an all-round development of the pupil; 
rationalisation of the curriculum; emphasis on 
social studies, science manual and practical work 
and creative activities in general; humanization 
of the educational methods; democratization of 
the educational organisation; expansion and en- 
richment ‘of mass-education; and the adoption of 
the mother-tongue as the medium of education, 
may be cited as instances to the point. 
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But the general state of education as also of the open-air classes conducted by resident teachers 
the human society, not only in our country but in bare, natural, simple surroundings. It is 
the world over, has hardly become satisfactory claimed by some commentators that such a sys- 
even as yet. The general picture is fairly familiar tem is economic, healthy, in line with the tradi- 
to all. Still to consider some significant opinions tion of the country, specially needed amidst the 
would be worthwhile. The Mudaliar Commission increasing complications of an industrialised 
Report, spotlighting “the basic shortcomings and society, and eminently adaptable to the national 
defects of the present secondary schools” in India, system of elementary education. In fact, Tagore’s 
points out: “Firstly, the education given in our scheme, on the one hand, is free from the criti- 
schools is isolated from life... . Secondly, it is cism levelled against the productive and self-sup- 
narrow and one-sided and fails to train the whole porting principles of the Wardha Scheme; and, 
personality of the student... . . Thirdly, until on the other hand, is free from the shortcomings 
comparatively recently, English was both the of the modified scheme of Basic Education as 
medium of instruction and a compulsory sub- adopted in various states, viz., expensive school- 
ject of study..... Fourthly, the methods of buildings and the non-residence of the teachers 
teaching generally practised failed to develop in in the school premises. Furthermore, Tagore’s 
the students either independence of thought or emphasis on play, art, music, and the free, crea- 
initiative in action... .. Fifthly, the increase tive activities of children rather than on the com- 
in the size of classes has considerably reduced pulsorily productive aspect, is reflected in the 
personal contact between teachers and pupils. .. pattern of Basic Education envisaged by the 
Finally, the dead weight of the examination has Government and the majority of educationists of 
tended to curb the teachers’ initiative, to stereo- the country thinking on the problem, and may be 
type the curriculum, to promote mechanical and even further incorporated in the recent Reorien- 
lifeless methods of teaching, to discourage all tation Scheme of Basic Education, sponsored by 
spirit of experimentation and to place the stress the Government of India, 
on wrong or unimportant things in Education.” But this, we may point out, is just one parti- 
(Report of the Secondary Education Commission, cular issue, however significant it may be. It is 
pp. 21-22.) In short as Acharya Vinoba Bhave Tagore’s totality of approach, the catholicity of 
has put it trenchantly, “Four or five decades have his outlook, and the breadth and depth of the 


passed since my student days, but almost the same vision, that is of greater significance. Tagore 


defective system persists. The only difference had himself admitted that ashramas like Santi- 
noticeable is that education has become less effi- niketan could not be established in large numbers 
cacious today and the standard has deteriorated.” in the country. But he had endeavoured io create 
(Bhoodan, quoted in The Indian Express, July at least one institution which would hold aloft 
20, 1959). The above list, one would feel, stresses before the country the ideals that the national 
all those defects in the education system of the system of education in India should strive to 


country to which Tagore had repeatedly drawn attain. (“Tapovana”, Siksha, 1342 B.S., p. 147).. 


attention from the very beginning. Tagore’s edu- His institution has, thus, been a living embodi- 
cational thought and practice, therefore, still ment of the highest idealsthat education in the 
possess as much value and significance for the country should aspire after. It is “much nearer our 
country as they did fifty years ago. ideals” than any other system of education in 
It is, no doubt, true that Tagore had many India, affirmed Moulana Azad inaugurating the 
other illustrious compatriots who thought and conversion of Visva-Bharati into a Central Uni- 
worked on many of the lines on which Tagore versity. (Visva-Bharati News, October-November, 
did, and their ideas and examples, as such, are 1951); and in the words of Prof. Hermann Goetz, 
significant and precious, and entitled to the it “is the true way to the future of India.” (Ibid., 
nation’s gratitude and respect as well as emula- September, 1937.) 
tion and adoption. But there are many who attach Educational conditions in the more advanced 
special importance to Tagore’s ideals and scheme countries in the world, we may easily conjecture, 
from a general as well as some special points of must be, taken in all, vastly more improved and 
view. In one particular respect, it has been pointed satisfactory than in our country. But the advan- 
out, Tagore’s scheme is of special interest, viz. tage, in comparison, of the former is only in 
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degree; for even in spite of great progress 
achieved there in many respects, the shortcom- 
ings too are nonetheless significant. Having ad- 
mitted the achievements of Progressive Education 
with special reference to American education, 
Prof. H. G. Good qualifies his tribute în the 
following words: “But we must always remember 
that many of our schools in large areas have 
hardly been affected by the progress in other 
areas. Although the general level has been raised, 
many schools are even now poorly equipped and 
badly staffed and have narrow,. highly traditional 
curricula. Such uneven conditions set a great 
challenge before our educational statesmanship. 
.... The activity curriculum, the child-centred 
school, integrated learning without subject divi- 
sions, freedom for the child within the , school 
have become familiar phrases in description of 
the new conditions, and these can all be found in 
actual schools here and there, but they are not 
general. They are still ideals rather than achieved 
conditions, and many responsible educators do not 
accept them as ideals. Most of our schools are 
likely to remain fairly conventional for a long 
time.” (A History of Western Education, 1949, 
pp. 491-492.) Prof. A. E. Mayer also comments in 
the same vein: “Yet despite its immense and pro- 
_ gressive transformation during the first half of 
_the century, public education has not made full 
and honest use of its assets. With a few salient 
exceptions, it has been the servant of an old and 
obsolescent order. It has been purblind to some 
of the most fundamental facts of society, econo- 
mics, and politics.” He cites as instances econo- 
mic inequality and insecurity, racial arrogance, 
national conceit, religious intolerance, faith in war 
and armaments, and lukewarm support to the 
one-world idea and international co-operation, 
which characterize the modern Western society 
and imperil the peace and the future of mankind. 
(The Development of Education in the Twentieth 
Century, 1956, pp. 5-6.) Moreover, the funda- 
mental problem will always remain that the pro- 
gress achieved may be eclipsed or even lost from 
time to time through the follies of human nature 
or the accidents of human history, which makes 
education a perpetual challenge and an exhilarat- 
ing adventure. 

It can, therefore, be asserted with full con- 
fidence that the state of the human society as also 
of education in the world at large has not out- 
grown the need of Tagore’s messages as conveyed 
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through his educational works in particular. 
There is still enough formalism and mechaniza- 
tion ia an average school in the world to need his 
message of vitality and freshness. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that Sir Patrick Geddes, paying a 
tribute to the message and example of “the: 
revitalization of the school” offered by Tagore, 
expressed the hope that Tagore’s “educational 
example and its impulse” might pass on to the 
incipient sister colleges of all continental univer- 
sities, and might bring enlightenment to the 
educators in the West. (“An open letter to 
Tagore”, The Golden Book of Tagore, pp. 84-85.) 
A modern public school is too much overburdened 
with equipments, appliances, methods, and aids; 
it needs the example of Santiniketan to show 
how living and fruitful education can be imparted 
through an infinitely simpler pattern of life. 
Millions of schools the world over, running their 
regular hours within the four walls of the 
classroom or the school premises, however, 
attractive they may be otherwise, are yet to 
learn the bliss of open-air classes and the virtue 
of peripatetic learning practised at Santiniketan 
over half-a-century. For countless educators in 
most Western countries, harassed by the problem 
of increasing juvenile delinquency, the ex- 
periment on ‘freedom cure’ conducted success- 
fully by Tagore in his institution should offer 
solace and enlightenment. There is still too little 
joy and freedom experienced through manifold 
creative and aesthetic activities in the modern 
public schools to ignore Tagore’s magnificent 
contribution in that direction. Even among the 
selected Progressive Schools in the world there 
are not many that can compare with Santinikelan 
in the atmesphere of beauty and peace produced 
through the exquisitely artistic buildings taste- 
fully placed amidst superb natural surroundings. 
And, above all, the Western nations, groaning 
under the colossal weight of a materialistic 
civilization, torn by mutual suspicion, hatred, 
and fear and constantly under the shadow of the 
grim prospect of a nuclear warfare that may 
spell eternal doom to the human race, are in 
dire need of the message of the East, the message 
of peace and universal love, of fullness of human 
life attained through the merging of the self 
into the Eternal Life.. Santiniketan .and Visva- 
Bharati stand as luminous, living symbols of these 
lofty ideals, and their message far transcends 
the borders of the country of their birth. That 
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is why they are our “precious inheritance” for 
us to treasure, as Nehruji has observed. (Quoted 
in Education, Lucknow, May, 1942.) And in the 
words of Mahatma Gandhi, “In Santiniketan, he 
(Tagore) has left a legacy to the whole nation, 
indeed to the whole world.” (Ibid.) It is a legacy 
still too rich and precious for us rightly 
appreciate and make use of. The world today 
is not yet fully ready for this magnificent gift. 
It is still in the throes of a rebirth. But, as 
Prof. Sten Konow has prophesied, .“the Poet’s 
vision must some day come true”. (Modern 
Review, Feb., 1925.) It is, however, not for us 
only to wait and watch, but to strain and strive, 





to- 
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for that’ glorious day, along the path laid out 
with his golden pen and his mighty hands by 
this great educator of man, the like of whom in 
the words of Count Kyserling, has not been 
“anywhere on our globe for many and many 
centuries.” (The Golden Book of Tagore, 
p. 127.)* l 





*The article is based on material included 
in a chapter in the writer’s work, Education for 
Fullness—A study of the educational thought 
and experiment of Rabindranath Tagore, under 
publication with the Asia Publishing House, 
Bombay. 





INDIAN BRAND OF SOCIALISM ` 
; Agrarian Aspect 


-. By Pror. BHUBANESHWAR PRASAD, M.A., 
E Paina University 5 


Objectives of Agrarian Organisation 
DIFFERENT approaches have been suggested, from 
time to time, by various Committees and Com- 
missions in regard to the reorganisation of our 
agriculture. Some of them relate to the pre-Plan 
era, while some to the post-Plan, laying special 
emphasis on the role of agriculture in a planned 
economy. For the first time, The Faminé Enquiry 
Commission (1945) duly realised the signifi- 
cance of Popular Enthusiasm! of the millions en- 
gaged in agriculture, who, as a result of agrarian 
reorganisation must be rendered capable of real- 
ising the technical possibilities of increasing pro- 
duction by means of their co-operative efforts. 
The Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee (1949) 
laid. emphasis on (a) transference of surplus 
population on land to non-agricultural pursuits; 
and (b) enlargement of the unit of cultivation in 


1. “The existence of technical possibilities 
by themselves are not sufficient for developing 
agricultural production. Government can and niust 
assist in their realisation; but in the last resort, 
it is the people, the millions, engaged in agricul- 
ture, who, by their industrial and co-operative 
efforts must secure the increase in agricultural 
production”. Famine Enquiry Commission, Final 
Report, Part IV, p. 249. ` 


order to enable the farmers to take full advantage 
of the land tenure reforms. The Agrarian Paitern 


. suggested by the Committee was (a) to provide 
opportunity for the development of individual’s 
‘personality; (b) to eliminate exploitation; and 


(c) to maximize efficiency of production. ` 

The orthodox view regarding the develop- 
ment of the individual’s personality is that it is 
concomitant with individual enterprise and initi- 
ative.and is negatived in schemes which do not 
provide scope for their display. Collective farming 
is a misfit; even co-operative farming which is 
restricted in certain aspects (for example, in 
matters of land-ownership and cattle-ownership) 
delivers the goods partially. Peasant Proprietor- 


ship or Individual Farming in cases of Economic. 


Holding is the best type of farming the state 
should endeavour to maintain and support. Co- 
operative farming is suggested only in the field 
of uneconomic holdings, which needs state’s assis- 
tance and initiative.? 


2. “We are of the opinion that present farm- 
ing, on suitable units of cultivation under a. pro- 
perly determined scheme of rights in land, would 
satisfy the agro-tradition of land”. Congress Agra- 
rian Reforms Committee Report, p. 20. 


F 
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Elimination of exploitation of the rural 
masses is an important pre-requisite of econo- 
mic development. A country is under-developed 
not merely because of its backward production- 
technique, low accumulation of capital and lack 
of technical personnel, but more because its 
people are exploited, social institutions repress 
the initiative and enterprise and the people are 
inert owing -to the age-old oppression. The 
Abolittion of ‘Kulkaism’ in the Soviet Union, land 
system of feudalistic exploitation in China, the 
Latifundia in Hungary and the big capitalist 
landed property in - Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and 
Rumania prepared ground for that social’ revolu- 
tion. India is. still making experiments with means 
and measures aimed at bringing about Equality 
of Social and Economic Status among the rural. 
masses. Socialism meaning ‘Equal opportunity to 
all’ as described by the Prime Minister is still far- 
off to achieve. The trend set in the Land Legisla- 
tions has come to a halt. 

In India, the process of excessive exploita- 
tion is still at work, owing to the transfer of lands 
through various illicit means, increasing indebted- 
ness of the peasantry, commercialisation of agri- 
culture by commercial and professional - people, 
along with the opportunities of investment of 
their savings in landed properties which have still 
a very high prestige value in the rural economy. 
The rural rentier class is still allowed to rack- 
rent the most active and creative live agents of 
agricultural production and with the proceeds so 
expropriated indulge in the ‘Vulgarity of showing 
off? by means of ‘conspicuous consumption’ trans- 
ference and transformation of which into ‘produc- 


tive consumption’ is one of the most effective 


sources of capital formation in the rural eco- 
nomy of the under-developed countries. There- 
fore, in India, the need for ending the land sys- 
tem of feudalistic exploitation is imperative. In 
all the Communist countries cancellation of debts 
of the peasants has proceeded pari passu with the 
Land Reforms. India has still to do much to up- 
lift the burden of debts in which our peasants 
are born, live and die. ; 

Those who toil must enjoy the fruits of their 
labour and agriculture must be worked as a source 
of wealth of the community, not of the individual 
alone. Permission for exploitation of the toiling 





3. “The agricultural — system ‘should be so 
organised that the fruits of labour are enjoyed by 


OF SOCIALISM “AAS 
millions by a few social parasites is not only 
fraught with the danger of ‘Class struggle’ but 
also forebodes ill for the government, howsoever 


` much popular the government may be for the 


present.* : 

Agriculture and Economic Development 

In a Planned Economy, freedom to deter- 
mine the agrarian pattern, is neither unrestricted 
nor isolated. It is circumscribed by the nature of 
the Growth Model a country adopts for its econo- 
mic development during a specified period of 
time, say, five or seven years. The time factor is 
very important. In such a situation, the agrarian 
programme has to be the handmaid of the indus- 
trialization programmes and not vice versa. To 
a very great extent, the agrarian pattern and the 
structure of the rural economy have to'be dic- 
tated by the industrial pattern. For instance. for 
the Growth Models of Russia, China, Hungary, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia etc., which lay emphasis 
on a policy of accelerated speed of industrializa- 
tion’-cum-heavy industries-priority (inclusive of 





those who toil and is worked as a source of wealth 
of the community”. Land Reforms in India by 
H. D. Malviya, p. 94. 


4. “A Government which permits the ex- 
ploitation of the masses of its fellow citizens on 
a large-scale makes a brave show but it is digg- 
ing its own grave. A Government which grapples 
boldly with land question will have a little fear 
from foreign imperialism or domestic disorder. 
It will have as its ally the confidence and good- 
will of half a million villages”. R. H. Tawney 
quoted by Dr. Gyanchand in his book, New Eco- 
nomy in China, p. 58. 

5. “The pattern of industrialization of a 
country dictates to no small extent the pattern of 
agriculural development and the structure of the 
rural economy”.—Indian Delegation to China on 
Agricultural Planning and Technique, p. 107. 

6. “Accelerated speed of industrialization 
should’ be interpreted only in terms of aggregate 
propensity to Investment or Investment as per- 
centage of National Income. 

“The United States was saving rather more 
than 14 per cent of its national income at the end 
of the 19th Century when it was certainly not 
making anything like the effort of the U.S.S.R. 
and many other ‘countries have surpassed 14 per 
cent at some stage of their growth, including 
Rritain, Germany, Holland, Norway and Japan. 
Russia must have been saving at least 20 per cent 
of her national income during 1930s and pro- 
bably considerably more”.—Economic Survey by 
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.defence ones),? the institution of Peasant Pro- 
prietorship or Family Farming was found ineffi- 
cient, socially and economically, for the dis- 
charge of its duties® arising out of the country’s 
planned economic development. And so the 
natural corollary of their socialist planning was 
the introduction of collectivised and co-operati- 
vised farming consequent upon Land Redistribu- 
tion which became the corner-stone of the impos- 
ing arch of Socialist industrialization. Collecti- 
vization of agriculture with modernized methods 
of production in Russia largely financed the ab- 
normally intensive rate of capital investment.® 
Such a step solved the problem of unemployment 
in Russia due to her favourable man-land ratio, 
but in China or India—densely populated coun- 
tries with unfavourable man-land ratio—might 
aggravate the already unhappy unemployment 
situation. China has been trying cautionsly but 
sufficiently rapid agrarian revolution with simul- 
taneous attempts at increasing agricultural pro- 
ductivity by organising co-operativised farming 
and creating wider scope for fuller and greater 





W. A. Lewis, Pp. 1925-1926. In India, the rate 
of saving would be 11 per cent by 1961 (2nd 
Five-Year Plan). 

7. “Communist China and East European 
countries are not devoting so much expénditure 
to their defence industries as Russia did during 
her First Plan, yet their model of growth is the 
same. 

8. “If industrialization was to take place 
and in particular a heavy industry was to be 
developed, agricultural production had to be in- 
creased to supply foodstuffs for the growing army 
of industrial workers and raw materials for a 
mounting volume of industrial output”. Soviet 
Economy and War by Dobb, p. 12. 

'.9, (a) “Thus one can say that the invest- 
ment under the First and Second Five-Year Plans 
were largely financed by a fall in the relative 
share of agricultural production consumed by 
its producers; but this did not require a fall in 
the absolute share consumed”. Some Aspects of 
Economic Development, by Dobh, p. 75. i 

(b) “As agricultural production was in- 


creased as a result of collectivization, with the 


modernized methods of production that this per- 
mitted, and as the productivity of industrial 
labour was itself increased when the new plants 
and new power resources came into operation, a 
fund of real resources was created from which 
this abnormal volume of Capital Construction 


could be financed”. Ibid, p. 17. 
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employment opprotunities in the agriculture it- _ 


self. India has adopted more or less the same 
growth model since the inception of the Second 
Five-Year Plan, i.e., laying emphasis on indus- 
trialization-cum-heavy industries priority. There- 
fore, a happy -reconciliation between increased 
agricultural productivity and increased agricul- 
tural employment opportunities will have to be 
found out in India as well, so that agrarian re- 
forms will not only affect desired increase in 
agricultural productivity, but also provide major 
solution of the rural unemployment problem. 


Agriculture and Marketable Surplus 


The size of ‘marketable surplus’ in an under- 
developed country well under way for planned 
development has greater significance than the 
absolute size of the agricultural production.!° 
Both for foreign exchange needed for the imports ® 
of industrial equipment from abroad and for the 
control of inflationary trends arising out of large- 
scale deficit financing, and probably of chronic 
shortage of food supply, ‘marketable surplus’ has 
to be of appropriate size commensurate with the 
aforesaid needs of the country and capable of 
being easily available to the Government which 
can lay its hands on in times of strains and 
stresses.11 How to remove this single fundamental 
limiting factor upon the pace of development? - 
Its removal can be possible not by providing finan- 
cial policies and institutions but by evolving ap- 
propriate organisation of the social and economic 
life of the village, of agricultural production and 
of commercial exchange between village and 
town.” Collectivised farms with direct State Con- 
trol over them in Russia, Co-operativized Farms 
well under way to collectivization in Communist 
China, and East European countries, with restric- 
tive and rurally biased price-mechanism, have 
served as appropriate organisations for affecting 
an effective State Control over ‘marketable sur- 


‘plus’-—a revolution in the traditional basis of the 


village economy, and the building up of large-scale 


10. “The significance of the Gollectivization ° 
drive in agriculture during the First Five-Year 
Plan and its close connection with a programme 
of industrialisation and high investment is to be 
sought less in its effects upon total production and 
yield per acre than in its effect upon marketable 
surplus.”—Ibid, p. 75. - ; 

1]. and 12. Ibid, p: 45-46. 
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farming needed for the purpose. India has intro- 
duced Community Projects and National Exten- 
sion Services for the purpose, whose efficacy as 
instruments of revolutionising the outlook of the 
villagers has yet to be proved successfully in view 
of the unsatisfactory progress of agriculture con- 
stantly creating a good deal of headache particu- 
larly in terms of food shortage, to the Govern- 
ment. Recent increase in the prices of food-stuffs 
amidst bumper harvests has proved the ineffi- 
cacy of the price-mechanism. The need for more 
effective, less clumsy and less circuitous methods 
of State Control has long been felt. Organised 
large-scale farming on the basis of co-operatives 
is the only alternative for the purpose and also 
for the successful agricultural planning on the 
village level. For this, what is needed is a revolu- 
tion in the traditional basis of villagers’ economy 
and outlook.!3 

1 i 

Agriculture as the basis of Industrialization 


The ultimate goal of India is a planned, self- 
generating, and self-sustaining economy. This 
needs an automatic inter-propelled relationship 
between the nation’s propensity to consume and 
propensity to invest. Soviet experiment indicates 
that a steadily rising material and cultural stan- 
dard of the people serve as the basis for the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of industrialization.1+ 
China and other Communist countries are follow- 
ing the same model. Their action in the field of 
agriculture has to pass chronologically through 
the following stages: Land Reforms, Social Re- 
volution, Co-operative Farms (Advanced Types in 
China and other Eastern European countries and 
Kolkhez types in Russia). Ever rising standard of 
the people is made possible in three ways: (a) by 
increasing the productivity of the people engaged 
in all wealth-creating sectors of the economy, 
(b) by distributing more equitably the National 
Income by way of devoting its considerable pro- 
tion to the provision of Social Services. Educa- 
lion, Health, etc; and (c) by expanding and creat- 





13. Ibid, p. 70. 

14. “The Soviet Government was able io 
accomplish industrialization successfully precisely 
because it made a steadily rising material and 
cultural standard of the people the basis for carry- 
ing it out”. Industrialization ‘without Foreign 
Loans, by E. Frolov, 1953. 


ing scope for fuller, better and fresh employment 
for the unemployed and under-employed. The 
concrete fruition of these three factors is the in- 
crease in the volume of the purchasing power of 
the teeming millions, 80 per cent of whom in 


‘India live in villages and are occupied in agricul- 


ture. Unfortunately, in spite of the two Five-Year 
Plans (one is already complete and the second is 
nearing completion), agricultural productivity 
per capita has not increased, rather it has de- 
creased. Agricultural development which is a prior 
process paving the way for industrialization in an 
under-developed country,!® does not mean an 
absolute increase of aggregate agricultural produc- 
tion over the previous ones, but to be correctly 
interpreted and analysed, it must be related with 
the ratio between per unit input and per unit out- 
put. That figure is neither worked out nor sup- 
plied to us. The vast rural market at home, com- 
mensurate with the extent of industrialization the 
country needs, can be expanded by increasing 
adequately the purchasing!® power of the agricul- 
turists, which can be possible either by having a 
rurally biased price-mechanism as is being had 
in China!’ or by increasing agricultural producti- 
vity and by liquidating the disparity between in- 
dustrial and agricultural prices as were done in 





15. “In an under-developed economy agri- 
cultural development is a prior process which 
paves the way for industrialization”. Land Re- 
forms in China, by B. N. Ganguly, p. 7. 

16. Ibid, p. 7. 


17. “Price Policy of the State has also been 
of primary importance in building up confidence 
and toning up the rural economy. This has been 
done by achieving stability of prices since 1950, 
but what is even more important, improving the 
relative position of agriculture in the entire eco- 
nomy by giving wHat may be called a rural bias to 
the whole price structure and gradually increasing 
the purchasing power of agricultural commodities 
in terms of the non-agricultural commodities 
which are essential. for agriculture and peasants, 
i.e., fertilizers, farm implements, cloth, kerosene 
oil, salt and other articles of daily requirements. 
In other words, not only parity has been estab- 
lished between agriculture and industrial com- 
modities, but the relation between the two is, by 
degrees, being changed, to the advantage of the 
agricultural commodities”. Dr. Gyanchand, New 
Economy of China, p. 82. 
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Russia?! by introducing large-scale mechanized accomplished without compensation and expro- 
and collectivized farming or by having an amal- priation of the expropriating class in the field of 
gam of the two as is being attempted in India. But agriculture. It has been completed within a period 
in India, the methods are time-consuming, cap- of two to four years, with the result that the lands 
able of producing results much less in quantity in practice belong to those who actually till the 
and quality, in view'of comparative periods of soil and after paying the due share of the state, 
time devoted to and efforts made and the mea- they themselves are the masters of the fruits of 
sures circuitous and less effective. Russian or their toils. During a quarter of a century (be- è 
Chinese methods applied to agricultural deve- tween 1937 and 1960) nearly, what India has ~ 
lopment which have achieved so startling and achieved is the abolition of the Zamindary, affect- 
prompt results are derided as’ Communist ing only 2 per cent of the rural population. Land- 
method. Then non-Communist alternatives which lordism with all its evils and social stratification 
must be, if not more, at least, equally efficient, {s rather more active than before, although with- 
prompt and results-yielding in short time, for in certain restrictions. S 
“we shall all be dead in long-time” will have to be 

found out. Methods adopted under laissez faire Approach to Agricultural Development under 
are outmoded and outdated, even those devised the Three Plans 

and practised during the two Plans are not 


5 The First Plan, in its agrarian sector, was a 
satisfactory. 


Plan of agricultural production and not of agri- 
cultural reorganisation. For the achievement of the 
planned agricultural targets, improvement in non- 
institutional factors was considered to be more 
effective than institutional factors. Completion of 
the abolition of intermediaries, fixation of an 
upper limit to the amount of land that an indivi- 


Economic Progress and Social Revolution 


In the 20th century Economic Progress 
that a country, particularly an  under-deve- 
loped one, wants to make, is not concomitant with 
concentration of economic power either in the dual might hold and creation of tenancy legisla- 
field of industries or that of agriculture. What is lations for enabling the tenants to become owners. 
needed is a Social Revolution affecting a shift in On the organisational side, the policy was to en- ` 
the distribution of income and power. For rapid courage and assist the owners to develop their pro- 
economic progress, immediate elimination of 


; { A . ary duction and to organise their activities on co-. 
social and economic privileges is pre-essential.” Operative lines. Peasant proprietorship remained 


Land Reforms with particular social purpose be- the corner-stone of the arch of the agrarian 4: 
sides others would be the first step necessary for pattern. | 
releasing the productive energies of the people. 

In Communist countries, landlordism has been But in spite of the huge expenditure made on 
‘Agriculture and Community Development, Irri- 


was to liquidate the disparity between industrial” ganon ang ania ee ee ane eke 
and agricultural prices”. Dobb, Soviet Economy Projects, agriculture remained very Vanchy ih 
Since 1917, p. 181. vulnerable throughout the plan-period, sometimes 
19. “In our judgment, there are a number of endangering the whole economy. Foodstuffs worth 
under-developed countries where the concentra- CtOres of rupees had to be imported, the supply 
tion of economic and political power in the hands Of raw material had to be supplemented from 
of small class rules out the prospect of much eco- abroad, progress of the Plan had to be hampered 
nomic progress until a social revolution has by the shortage of ‘foreign exchange, etc. The 
affected a shift in the distribution of income and situation is still not better in spite of the Second 
Be oe be rapid economic progress Five-Year Plan completing its final year. Food : 
unless the leaders of a country at all levels desire and raw material shortage is the greatest drain 


economic progress for the country and are willing and dr forejo h hich 
. . e . h . . Fl k T 
to pay its price, which is the creation of a society AR ON ONT LOLEISN EXCHANGE TESOUTCES,: WNC 


from which economic, political and social privi- if spent otherwise, might have given a great fillip 
leges have been eliminated”.—Measures for the to the tempo of our industrial progress. It is today 
Economic Development: of the Under-developed admitted on all hands that mere improvement in 
countries. U.N.O. Publication, p. 15-16. , hon-institutional factors for increasing agricul- 





18. “In 1922-23, the official policy pursued 
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tiiral prodiictivity to the desired extent cannot be 
of optimum use if institutional factors are not re- 
adjusted. The Second Five-Year Plan carried the 
line of policy of the First Five-Year Plan to its 
further fruition, but with a little innovation. The 
close inter-dependence between economic deve- 
lopment and certain fundamental social transform- 
ations was emphasised. Socialist pattern of society 
based on the enlargement of public sector and 
trade, control of private monopoly, promotion of 
co-operative farms, enlargement of incomes and 
opportunities at the lower end and the reduction 
of wealth and privilege at the upper end became 
the ultimate economic and social goal. It was 
realised that an almost over-riding compulsion was 


to explore the possibilities of economic change 


within the framework of new social relations and 
with due regard to urges and aspirations of not 
merely the propertied classes but of the under- 
privileged masses. The ultimate agrarian organis- 
ational pattern according to the Second Five-Year 
Plan, later on reinforced by the Nagpur Session 
of the Indian National Congress in January, 
1959, was to be a co-operative joint farming but 
the immediate aim was the establishment of “ 

agrarian economy based predominantly on pea- 
sant proprietorship”. The goal of co-operative 


joint farming was to be achieved through a series 


of inter-related and inter-dependent land reforms, 
such as abolition of intermediaries, security of 
tenants, and land redistribution through imposi- 
tion of ceiling on existing land holdings. Prior to 
the establishment of co-operative farming a net- 
work of service co-operatives in the rural areas 
was to be set up to buttress and support the 
newly created peasant proprietors with technical 
and financial assistance to enable them to contri- 
bute to the agricultural efficiency and production. 
Therefore, the main task set before the Second 
Five-Year Plan was “to také such essential steps 
as will provide sound foundation for the develop- 
ment of co-operative farming so that over a period 
of 10 years or so a substantial portion of 
agricultural land is cultivated on 
lines”. Adoption of land ceilings: on land 
holdings is one of such essential steps paving 
the way for “a co-operative rural economy”. 


These are laudable aims in themselves, no 
doubt, but it must be borne in mind that their 
materialization presupposes genuine and honest 
intention of the people in the seat of power, who 


4 


co-operative, 
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profess to bring about such reforms within a spe- 
cified period of time. In Communist countries, the 
Communist Party representing the interest of a 
single class along with its vast number of trained 
cadre assisting the bureaucracy at different 
governmental and administrative levels of the 
state and the Peasant Associations at the village 
level weré the vanguard of this revolution, where- 
as in India, the heterogenous character of the party 
in power is a cause of the lack of that spirit of 
reform and revolution which animated the Com- 
munists elsewhere to achiéve the goals within a 
period of three to five years. Can we avoid such 
organisations at village level if we want speedy 
and effective agrarian reforms? 


Although the practical experiences of the 
First Five-Year Plan and also of the Second Five- 
Year Plan amply prove that agriculture makes 
little response to price-mechanism and changes 
in the price structure do not affect the crop 
pattern to the extent to which the effect is needed 
for the fulfilment of the Plan;?° and that the 
‘volume of marketable surplus’ is more important 
than that of agricultural production from the 
point of view of the success of the Plan, yet price- 
mechanism has been the chief instrument of con- 
trol. The instrument of price-mechanism can 
never be so reliable and efficacious for enabling 
the Government to lay its hand on the ‘market- 
able surplus’ easily and firmly, so long as agri- 
cultural production remains scattered, fragmented 
and disorganised, subject to the tenets of sub- 
sistence farming based on the whims, desires and 
idiosyncrasies of the individual farmers. What is 
needed is some sort of organisation at the village 
level, through which agricultural plans may be 
executed and the Government agencies may have 
to deal with only a few such osganisations in- 
stead of so many individual farmers, dis- 
organised, scattered and disunited. The problem 
is twofold (1) that of the Unit of Management, 
and (2) that of the Unit of Operation. Expansion 
in the former is desirable from the point of view 
of a diversified rural economy and that of the 
latter from the point’ of view of Commercial farm- 
ing. Small peasant holding as the common unit of 
operation does not provide a good ground for the 


20. ‘Changes in the price structure do affect 
the crop pattern’—First Fi tve-Year Plan. People’s 
Edition, p. 77. - 
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.practice of Commercial farming.?t Japan has 
practised intensive Individual Peasant farming 
with a very high agricultural productivity and 
does not need to change it for any sort of ¢o- 
operative or collective farming because of the fact 
that perhaps in Japan there is little scope left for 
expanding the margin of agricultural pro- 
ductivity by way of co-operative or collective 
farming.?? Service co-operatives, even on the 
Japanese lines, will meet only the half way the 
national obligations imposed on .agricul<ure, as 
the faithful handmaid of industry. And large- 
scale industry would require large-scale farming 
to satisfy all the existing or developing needs of 
the ‘industry. Service co-operatives by them- 
selves alone do not warrant these situations. 
The Third Five-Year Plan has realised the 
significance of agriculture in a Planned Economy 
with emphasis on the development of heavy and 
basic industry. It has given the first priority to 
agriculture in order to achieve self-sufficiency in 
foodgrains and meet the requirements of industry 


Seanina 


21. “So long as the small holding, often 
uneconomic and fragmented, remains the unit of 
management in agriculture, the possibilities of 
expanding the village economy to create adequate 
diversity and richness in the occupational 
structure are severely limited. A’ distinction should 
be made between the unit of management and 
the unit of operation. Even when a larger area 
or the village as a whole is the unit of manage- 
ment, for many years, the common unit of 
operation will be the peasant holding. If the 


village is the unit of planning, there could be co- 


operation in many operations such as, the use 
of improved seed, common buying and selling, 
in soil conservation, in the use of waier, in 
the construction of local works and sc so”. 
Second Five-Year Plan, p. 69. 

22. Indtan Delegation to China or Co- 
operation. wre 
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and export. It wants to. increase agricultural 


production to the highest level feasible. 
accepted the inter-dependence of agriculture and 
industry as ‘integral parts of the same process 
of development’. For creating a self-generating 
and self-sustaining economy, the role of agricul- 
ture has been well realised.28 And yet, measures 


as prescribed in the Third Five-Year Plan fore 


It has- 


enabling agriculture to discharge its obligations ~ 


efficiently do not cut any new 
of such impediments to 


effectively and 
ground, Removal 


agricultural production as arise from the rural ~ 


structure inherited from the past, elimination of 
all elements of’ exploitation and social injustices 
within the agrarian system, provision of security 
for the tiller of the soil and assurance of equality 
of status and opportunity to all seotions of the 
rural population are a few of the programmes 
which will take years to complete, much more 


so when the operation has to be painless. Peasanfs. 


proprietorship and individual farming is the 
chief mode of agricultural operation to be 
assisted by voluntary co-operative bodies for 
credit, marketing, processing and distribution. 
Even the words, “Co-operative Farming” have 
been dropped out. Reliance has been put on the 
operation of non-institutional factors for increas- 
ing agricultural productivity to the extent as 
envisaged in the Third Five-Year Plan. > But so 
long as the unit of operation does not become size- 
able which will ensure the maximum utilization 
of the non-institutional factors, most of the ex- 
penditure on agriculture would be a waste only 
and the grip of the Government over agricultural 
production would remain as weak as ever. The 
optimum use of the size of the provision of non- 
institutional facilities has a bearing on the size 
of the unit of cultivation. 
(To be continued) 





23. The Third Five-Year Plan—A Draft 
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` TAGORE AT A GLANCE 
By JOGES C. BOSE 


4 ON the Seventh May, a century back, Rabindranath 
‘Tagore was born. He lived an eventful life through 
periods of extreme stress and strain for man- 
kind; and on the Seventh August, 1941, he passed 
away full of honours due. There was all over the 
world, instantly and without any mental reserva- 
tion, a sense of agonising void. So many and 
amazingly various were his contributions to en- 
rich culture that he was acknowledged to have 
played a significant role in moulding the tangled 
pattern of our civilization. Over the galaxy of her 
great sculs, India felt drawn from a sheer dear- 
“hess of instinct to travel back to Gautam Buddha 
and beyond him-to the venerable days, when she 
chanted people’s infant yearnings for Light. A 
master mind, revealing the dignity of an integral 
personality, Tagore stands in the Milky Way, a 
class by himself. 


Given over to the scholar’s laborious days, 


but in no ivory tower, he never scorned delights 
nor cramped himself to the tyranny of any school 
of thought. Vital and resurgent as ever, he lived 
to function on the dynamics of a creed, he enun- 
ciated in two epigramatic lines— 


Bairaggya sadhan-e mukti sh-e amar noy 
Ashankhya bandhan majh-e labhiba muktir 
. swad mahanandamoy. 


I seek no deliverance that through renuncia- 

tion comes, 

but shall work out the great joy of freedom 

in a thousand and one responsibilities of 
life. * 


Is it any idle coincidence that another not- 
able poet of Bengal, Miss Taru Dutt,} sang to 





* All translations of this article are mine. 

{She died when she was barely twenty-one. 
Even then her achievement was such that Edmund 
Gosse desired a page of the history of English 
literature to be dedicated to this ‘fragile exotic 
blossom of song’. 


an identical tune, when Rabindranath was stepp- 
ing into his teens? She warbles in the abandon 


of her faith— 


Not in seclusion, not apart from all, 

Not in a place elected for its peace, 

But in the heat and bustle of the world, 

Amid sorrow, suffering, sickness and sin 

Must he labour with a loving soul 

Who strives to enter through the narrow 
gate. 


It has grown almost into a convention to 
identify India with Detachment and Renuncia- 
tion as the highest ideal of life. In the aforesaid 
lives of Dutt and Tagore—there are good many 
others as well—is unfolded another, and no less a 
leading string of the Hindu philosophy of life, ex- 
patiating a joyful acceptance of the universe in 
terms of life-affirmation, as opposed to life- 
negation or escapism. But the recapture of the 
spirit of universalism is, more or less, a fruit of 
the Renaissance in the wake of the East meeting 
the West in India. Scholars like ‘William Jones, 
Max Muller and others helping the process, it 
illumined an eclipsed period of India’s cultural 
history. And, truly, in that light did India dis- 
cover her transcendental self. 


‘Tagore, the poet, in his untiring ‘quest for 
Beauty may have his counterpart in Dante; the 
philosopher in Rousseau, bewailing a man born 
free but held down everywhere by iron dogmas; 
the man of letters, in Goethe for the many-varied 
gifts and graces of versatility. Who is, however, 
to measure him in the ‘exquisiteness of lyrics, 
which elevate and tone up the mind with the faith 
that to look life in the face is to look God in the 
face.~They are, in extent and quality, by far the 
supremest efforts made to redeem from decay, 
what Shelley calls in respect of poetry, the visita- . 
tions of divinity in man. I have often wondered 
why the Nobel Committee of 1913 preferred 
Rabindranath Tagore, -who was then no more ` 
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read than by only the Bengali-knowing people, to 
Romain Rolland, Nobel Laureate, 1915: Anatole 
France, Nobel Laureate, 1921: and W. B. Yeats, 
Nobel Laureate, 1923: and in the same category 
might be placed Leo Tolstoy and Thomas Hardy. 
All of them were then in the hey-day of their 
popularity in the world, end to end. The why of 
it can, possibly, be summed up by saying that 
Tagore satisfied the test of Walt Whitman’s 
longed-for ‘song of the universal, no poet has 
chanted amid the measureless grossness and 
slag’. But much more than this, I feel that Tagore’s 
deathless excellence is in his compelling note of 
assurance that God’s emanation is for everyone, 
who seeks it in all devoutness. 

Literature apart, Tagore has left imperish- 
able footprints on the highway of India’s struggle 
for freedom. Thirty-six years back the day he 
died, Bengal rose to a man to resist the fiat of 
British imperialism, dividing her people on the 
basis of Hindus and Moslems. He plunged head- 


long into the shifting zones of that upsurge and _ 


signalised himself by renewing his emphasis on 
national education and the re-making of our 
villages, where, in fact, the Nation lives. This was 
avowedly, to fight our supine outlook with its 
flair for fatalism* and lay the foundation for a 
sturdy manhood. Self-help in politics, he pleaded, 
was the sovereign need; and his ‘Back to the 
Village’ is its urbanization by cottage-industry 
supplementing agriculture, and gathering in their 
totality a nucleus for economic democracy. Eco- 
nomic democracy is, by and large, a way of life 
and obedience, weaving round mass well-being by 
co-operative efforts, curbing progressively the 
individual acquisitive instinct. Furthermore, he 
idealized politics and gave us the vision of 
achievement in his character, Dhananjoy Bairagi. 
So live a portraiture, Dhananjoy, as a token of 
moral force against the might of the sword, is 
lovingly spoken of as a blueprint of Mahatma 
Gandhi. As it happens with men ahead the time, 
these thoughts, so clinching in outlook, made little 
impression upon the contemporary mind. A sec- 
tion of the people dismissed them.as the fads of 

*Belief in Karma’, says, Dr. A. L. Basham, 
‘must not be confused with fatalism. A fatalist 
strain often appeared’ in Hindu thought but most 
lara disapprove of it.—The Wonder that Was 
ndia. e 

) 
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a poet. There was, however, even then a mass of „u 


genuine appreciation, which hailed him as formu- 
lating the shape of things to come. To me it seems 
that those who intend to serve their country, not 
in the fake glory of parliamentary eloquence, but 
in the tongueless obscurity of rural areas, shall 
have enough in these writings to sustain them. 
They are, with the efflux of time, gaining in the 
weight of gold. Were the history, how Bengal 
shaped to help promote the fight for the freedom 
of India, ever written with an eye to balance the 
forces, which have decisively influenced the march 
of events, Tagore, the apostle of synthesis and 
Enlightenment, goes down the pages, paradoxical 
even if it looks, as the poet and prophet of our 
cultural revolt, without which no revolution of a 
submerged people has any the’ remotest chance of 
A SUCCESS. 


The bucolic strain of a Bengal song, 


Amar path dhekachh-e mandir-e ymasjid-e 
O sai toré dak shun-e jait-e nari, 


Ah friend, thy voice I hear, but cannot reach 
: thee, 
The Temple and the Mosque have my pathway 
blocked. 


is the inspiring background of his Hibbert lec- 
ture—The Religion of Man. In line with the heri- 
tage, which has saved Indian culture from topp- 
ling down, Tagore sums up his address by defin- 
ing God in Humanity. He denounces geographi- 
cal nationalism which stampedes mankind into 
hostile combinations, and bids us be of good cheer 
to hope and trust that, notwithstanding all that 
augurs ill, the world is, fairly enough, trudging 


F 


for the oneness of tested propinquity. As he said | 


all this with the fervour of idealism, no less con- 
scriptive by the appeal of his physical likeness to 
the Messiah,* the West bowed to him a unique 
welcome. At Copenhagen, illustratively, there was 
a torchlight procession in his honour. Nemesis is, 
however, jealous; and, erelong, he was misunder- 





* The Dean of Chichester says, ‘I have never 
seen anyone before or since who came so near to 
one’s ideal of what Jesus of Nazareth must have 


looked like in the days of his flesh.’ 


r 
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stood, belittled, lampooned, caricatured. All the 
same, he squared his shoulders and travelled 
from land to land with his evangel, One World 
and One Humanity. The Visva:Bharati is a sym- 
bol of that crucial dedication. He desired it to 
represent India ‘offering to others the hospitality 
of her - best culture and accepting from others 
their best’. In doing this, he pegged himself truly 
and well on India, which has, from the floating 
mists of time, highlighted Humanity as the sheet- 
anchor of an assimilative civilization, of which 
the world, with the nuclear challenge ahead, is in 
manifest need. He visualised Nalanda, Ajanta and 
Sarnath, to which scholars from all parts of the 
globe came. Starting from scratch, and in the 
teeth of overwhelming odds, he  tided over, 
helped in no inconsiderable manner by the resi- 
lience of his wife, Mrinalini Tagore, who gave 
, away her ornaments as well, he stuck fast to his 
ideal with all the devotion of toils and emotional- 
ism. 


By the middle of May, 1907, Rabindranath 
shifted his residence from Calcutta to Bolepur. 
Amongst other probable reasons, it was obviously 
to develop the small school, he had founded 
some six years back on the pattern of an ashram. 
He set no limit to his aspiration with regard to 
this institution. If, therefore, he at all meant to 
justify himself to this end, it was high time—he 
was now on the wrong side of forty—that he dis- 
entangled himself from the day to day fissiparous 
politics. It was, however, precisely the time, when 
the first upheaval of the anti-partition agitation 
had suffered a set-back. There was the queasy 
thought that he had possibly given’ up the fight. 
His political co-adjutors felt that he had let them 
down. Leave alone the gutter-snipes, who whipped 
it up into a feeling of animosity, even the very 
sedate and friendly-disposed—Principal Ramendra 
Sundar Trivedi for instance—joined in the 
charge of ‘desertion’. They raked up that he was 
for sometime warning them against: isolationism, 
and preaching how the history of human race wè 
elaborating a definite synthesis. He now came to 
be dubbed an internationalist, as if, in 
negation of the nationalist he was: Events, how- 
ever, proved that he had not retired to sulk in 
cosy repose. There was hardly anything vital in 
our national struggle he ever shirked to associate 
with, or on which he hesitated to make his 
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impact felt. It was now that he wrote his famous 
hymn to Sree Aurobinda Ghose, charged of 
sedition, in which he applauded the spirit of 
quiet strength, rising above the crucifixion of 
flesh— 


Toma lagi nahe man 

Nah-e dhan, nah-e sukh; kona khudra dan 
Kona khudra kripa chaho nai; bhiksha lagi 
Barauni atur anjali; achho jagi 
Paripurnatar tar-e sarba badhaheen. 


For thee is no power or wealth or any relaxation 
from the hard, strenuous ways of life; 
Never hast thou stretched a yearning bowl for 
alms; 
Nor hast thou sought any small gift of mercy; 
But unwaveringly hast thou kept thyself awake 
i for the solemn realisation of the end*. 


There has, in truth, been no line at any time, 
dividing Tagore’s nationalism and international- 
ism. In the U.K., the U.S.A. or any other country 
he had gone, he spearheaded our national protest 
and demand for independence in the context of 
imperialism as.a menace to the peace of the 
World. And down to the day, when bent with 
age, he stands at the foot of the Ochterlony 
Monument, Calcutta, to condemn, what he called 
‘the concerted, homicidal attack under cover of 
darkness on the defenceless prisoners of the 
Hijli Detention Camp’. He minced no matters 
to say that they were ‘undergoing the most bar- 
barous system of incarceration and the nerve- 
racking strain of an indefinitely suspended fate’. 
In fact, wide awake as he was to what affected 
the world as a whole, his love of motherland 
truly adorned his ode of passionate lyricism— 


` Sharthak janam amar janmechhi ei desh-e 
Sharthak janam mago tomai bhalobesh-e 












The 


inwardness of the two lines and their 


*Aurobinda gave up\his prized post at Baroda 
d came back to Bengål to serve the Nation in 
s Principal of the National 
College, héNysed to draw Ris. 75|- p.m. and with this 
he managed his household, consisting of himself, 
his wife and sister and invariably one or two 
fellow workers as ‘guests. He used to sleep on a 
mat with newspapeis dolled into a pillow. 


U 
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impulse would not yield to alien alphabets. They 
can, however, be represented as follows— 


What an infinite blessing is it for me that I am 
in this country born; 
In my love for thee, Motherland, is my 
life’s summum bonum reached. 


It is interesting to recall that if during the stormy 
days of Bengal Partition, Rabindranath incurred 
the displeasure of a section of his countrymen by 
urging them to be what Voltaire calls, ‘an intelli- 
gent patriot and a citizen of the universe’, in the 
no less stormy days of poignant conflict in Decem- 
ber, 1921, when the Non-co-operation Movement 
was at its height, he formally inaugurated the 
Visva-Bharati. He took courage in both hands to 
declare that it was there to promote ‘the inter- 
national mission of the present age—the unifica- 
tion of mankind’. Jawaharlal Nehru has done the 
right thing to call it a focal point of Indian cul- 
ture, 


For the first'time in history, as the Great 
Truth was revealed to the Rishis of The Upani- 
shads in their moments of illuminated awareness, 
they realised the oneness of man and the indivi- 
sibleness of the world. Under the disintegrating 
forces of time, its life-line snapped and it gave 
` way to Brahmanism, with its truculent caste-system, 
than which nothing more blighting to destroy the 
homogeneity of the Hindus can be conceived. 
Buddha saved Hindu Culture by going back to 
The Upanishads in order to evolve a democratic 
state of society on the basis of the equality of 
man. Two hundred years before Jesus Christ was 
born, to Palestine came Buddhistic monks, and 
they saturated the sands of Arabia with their new 
light. To the discerning it is implicit, with God 
super-imposed, in Christ’s Gospel, ‘who-so-ever 
shall do the will of my father, which is in heaven, 
the same is my brother’. Prom the equality of 
man the emphasis shifted ib man as the measure 
of Truth, such as is, familjarised by the Bengal 
poet Chandidas in his two fines’ ‘of unclassed and 
unclassable sweetness— 







Sunah-e manush bhai, I 
Sabar upar-e manush satyas : 
Tahar’ T nai 
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Hearken ye brother of humanity, 
Man by himself is the ultimate truth, than 
him none higher. 


And as Christ’s very moving ‘go to every creature’ 
bade fair to subvert India’s own, came in Swami 
Vivekananda, explaining the cult of Ramkrishna, 
just having activated the thought-pattern of The 
Upanishads (The Vedanta)—‘You and I are not 
brothers; You and I are one’. On the intellectual 
plane, however, the ultimateness of man as the 
measure of Truth is capable of attainment, Tagore 
emphasizes, gradually as man learns to approxi- 
mate in his individual, racial and national life 
The Upanishads’ Satyam, the true, Sivam, the 
good and Sundaram, the beautiful. 

At a Conference in New York in 1940, Dr. 
Einstein said on Science and Religion, “The fur- 
ther the spiritual evolution of mankind advances, 
the more certain it seems to me that the path to 
genuine religion does not lie through the fear of 
life and the fear of death and blind faith, but 
striving after rational knowledge capable of culti- 
vating the good, the true and the beautiful’. It is 
a sign-post of massive significance that Einstein, 
a victim to vandalism run amuck, and then scared 
as he was by a global war of singular cruelty, 
should have jumped into the boat, ‘Tagore had 
been rowing upstream, and besought India for 
what is essentially her own—the ideology of 
Satyam, Sivam and Sundaram. 


As I walk round the corridors of the Visva- 
Bharati, in the furore of centenary celebrations, 
I feel sad to reflect if the World is yet in a mood 
to take a full measure of its founder. When he 
was being initiated into Brahmanism at the age 
of nine, his father taught him the Savitri Mantra 
to help realise the bond of union between man 
and the universe in their encompassing relation 
to Sachchidananda—the All-Blissful. At the age 
of thirteen, he is roused to write his first poem, 
which . breathés-a plangent note of protest —how 
India could afford to smile, in dire misery of 

ains as she was. At the age of twenty, he is 
elated, to the depth of his being, with the dream 
that he would sweep past the world to inundate 
it with the illumination, which is his at the 
moment of awakening—not unlike the mountain- 
stream, which, as it wakes up, is inebriated with 
life’s first morning light, and starts flowing and 
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“BHARAITA-BHASKARAM” 


(Aloud) Very good, very good ! 
è (Exit Iswara) 
Rabindranath—(Looking out of the window- 
blinds, and seeing an old pond outside— 
delightedly) 


And, what is the use of going outside ? How 
beautiful is that pond! To the east of it, there 
is an old banyan-tree, leaning on the wall; to 
the south, a row of cocoanut trees. Ah! how 
beautiful is all this! I do not now feel unhappy 
at all 

* (Clapping) 

Oh! What great fun! See, how different 
persons are bathing in different ways. Some are 
finishing off their bath very quickly; some, 
slowly. Some are closing their ears before 
taking a dip; some are dipping their heads all on 
a sudden! So many swans and ducks are float- 
ing on the water. 

I like most this huge sky-kissing banyan 
tree. An-wonderful charm seems to be hidden 
inside its dense leaves. 


What a huge banyan-tree, 
‘With matted roots gliding. 
Underneath a magic world 
Lies forever hiding. 
Merrily, charily blows the wind 
Swinging green foliage. 
Leaning on the water green 
The banyan sees image. 
On the bosom of the- wall 
Stands the banyan old 
“Showers of leaves rain down, Oh ! 
Through roots hundredfold. 
Matted roots cover the trunk 
With deep darkness reigning ` 
What a lovely dream-world this 
Maddening, capturing. 
What a wonder-festival 
Under the tree, this day 
What a funny play is-here 
With people unknown, gay. 
(Clapping delightedly) 
Blue leaves, blue clouds, 
Blue wave-fall. 
Blue sky, blue earth, 
Blue, blue all. 
Tailor Neyamat Ali, with a 
in hand) 


(Enters garment 


5 







milk. Now, I a 
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I have 
Just give it a try. I 


Neyamat Ali—O my little Master ! 
brought a coat for you. 
am sure, you will like it. 

Rabindranath—(Examining the coat, des- 
pondently)—Oh no! I do not like it? Why 
doesn’t it contain a pocket? I have many 
things of my own—marble-balls, wooden tops 
etc. Where shall I keep all these ? 

Neyamat Ali (Smiling affectionately) — 
Dearie! so many things you possess, my 
little Master! However, that doesn’t matter. 
When you grow old, you will surely get coats 
with pockets. 

: (Exit) 

Rabindranath—(Sighing)—Alas ! What can 

I do. 


(Enters Milk-maid Tara) 


‘Tara—(Affectionately)—My Darling ! What 
are you doing here all alone ? Why do you look 
so depressed ? 

Rabindranath—I see the world by seeing the 
pond. 

(Laughing aloud) 


Elder sister! I do not feel unhappy now. 
How lovely is this banyan tree—which has made 
the world cool, and kept it on its lap. 
Its blue leaves make me mad. See this path in 
front of me. Has it gone up through the Heaven 
and Earth ? 

Elder Sister! Suddenly the thought has 
struck me—whence did I come, whither shall I 
go? 
Tara—Dearest one! Go and ask your elder 
brothers about all these. They have read many 
things about the same. They will tell you what 
you want to know. But, I only know, this much 
that we all have come from the same place and 
lace. When we are born, we 





alike, 


ięeljóg very happy. 
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‘Tara—Dearie ! Why are you sitting here Our honour reached a height dazzlin 
alone, leaving your mother ? Through your efforts, Literary Kin; 
Rabindranath—No, no, I am not alone here. With chests expanded, heads held h 
I have many friends here. Just glance around— We welcome thee and approach nigh 


I have friends everywhere. Don’t you see ? This 

pond, that row of cocoanut tree, this banyan (Admiringly) 

tree, that sky, this air, that world all these are Oh! Enchantingly various are your 
my friends. They speak with me, play with me, ties! You are a Ruler and a Writer, a 
cut jokes with me. Hence, my mind is full of and an Idealist, a Dealer of stern realit 


happiness. a Dreamer of dreams, rolled into one. 
‘Tara—My darling boy ! Conquer the world. indeed, is very rare. 
Oh ! you seem to capture my heart more than my Engaged are you 
own children. May you be the bliss: of the whole In work serious. 
world. May you live a hundred years through A Ruler of Districts 
the grace of God. Hari! Hari! Judge courageous. 
(Exit) Busy is thy life 
Night and Morning 
The Section on “The Garlanding of Rabindra- Still you find time 
nath by Bankimchandra.” To serve Goddess Learning 
All this is due 
Place—The house of Ramesh Chandra Dutta, To the grace of Mother 
the famous Novelist, at 20, Beadon Street, Blessed art thou, O my brother ! 
Calcutta.. ' Bankim Chandra (Smilingly)—Rig] 


Time—1882 A.D. A night in the month of it been said that “Affection flows downwar 
Sravana (July-August). The marriage-ceremony affection is ordinarily directed towad 


of Ramesh Chandra’s daughter. deserving persons! You, my revered 
Ramesh Chandra Datta, Bankim Chandra prove it anew tonight. 

Chatterji, Rabindranath, other guests. (Returning the Compliment) 

(Enters Ramesh Chandra with garlands in hanid _ O Novelist King ! k 
Ramesh Chandra—What a happy day is this This welcome loving 

for me! My darling daughter Kamala will be ; Makes me grateful 

given in marriage tonight in this auspicious Vastly blissful. 

month of Sravana to a deserving groom Sri In your heart deep 

Pramatha Nath Bose. You, too, have very You constantly keep 

graciously assembled here to give them your . A Devotion burning. 

blessings. I am, indeed, honoured. Now, I shall For Goddess of Learning. 

‚stand at the door to welcome other guests. The great knows not, rather 

(Looking) ‘Their own worth, brother ! 

Oh! My joy knows no bound. For, here I bow down to you, O King of Litt 


coss Sri Bankim Chandra Chatterji, the most Have the bridegroom and his party ; 

famous Litterateur of Bengal today. Oh! it is, Are all well ? i 

indeed, a great honour f e. Ramesh Chandra—(Perturbed, yet | 
i (Advancing) No, not All are well, of course ! Bu 

elcome ! It is so very Though Joy abounds 









kind of you to accept mý humble invitation, an The Fount of Love flows 
grace the occasion by ygur august presence, Though the Couple’s Light 
; Smilingly glows. 
O great writer ! Gome | Oh! ! Yet rainy season 
Welcome to my llumble hosfe. ’ Resounding thunder, 


Depresses all— 


Having you as son Nérfus. And, that is no wonder. 


“BHARAITA-BHASKARAM” 


Bankim Chandra—(Assuring him)—That 
may be true from the outer standpoint. But, 
from the inner, real standpoint, don’t you see— 

Movement is Life, 

Rains cause great joy. 

Tears from the eyes, 

Wash off alloy. 

Day, night and seasons, _ 
And all that happens. 
Show His Mercy, ‘ 

So, love for Him deepens. 

Ramesh Chanda—(Jokingly)—As you please, 
O King of Litterateurs! Everyone fears your 
mighty pen, and so, our main task is to keep 
you pleased. 

(All laugh) 

Ramesh Chandra— 


cay ges saa gugat daN aà 
i aà fA arr umat qrosgà u 
qai dahak siha daan 
dfeqdasia aa. aqaa N 


If thou art pleased, 
The world, too, is so. 

If “Bankim” (the bent) is straight 
What harm can flow. 

Then, “Dhara” (Rains) changes 
To “Radha” blissful. 

“Bankim” with “Chandra”. 

Makes Brindabana ful. ~~ 

Guests—(Delightedly )—Excellent! Excellent! 
We have all enjoyed so much this enchanting 
repartee between these two great persons. 

Bankim Chandra—(Smilingly)—-Oh my 
Ramapati Ramesh: Chandra! Engaged as you 
are in the contemplation of Radha in Brindabana 
—come back to earth, and think of the hard 
realities of life! You “Ramesh Chandra” and I 
“Bankim Chandra” are one and, the same viz.,* 
Krishna. So, what controversy can there ever 
be between You and I ? mh oe 

(All laugh) 

Methinks, the time for marriage is drawing 
near. So please attend to that— 

Ramesh Chandra ' (Repenting)— 

Alas ! Being overwhelmed with joy, at the 
sight of my dearest friend Bankim Chandra, I 
. totally forgot to garland him. (About to do so). 
(Enters Rabindranath) 
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Ramesh Chandra (Charmed)—Who is he? 
He shines like the Sun. 

Bankim Chandra—You live in a far off 
place. But, really don’t you know him? He is 
Rabindranath, the rising young Poet, and the 
son of Maharshi Devendranath. 


A new sun has risen 
In the Poetic Horizon. 
Whose Golden rays hidden 
Will brighten the world anon ! 


(Taking the garland from Ramesh Chandra 

and putting it on Rabindranath’s neck) 
He richly deserves it. 

Ramesh! Have you read his “Sandhya-Sangita”? 

Ramesh Chandra—No, I have not. 

Bankim Chandra—Then, do. It is a literary 
product of great value. 

How beautiful are the opening lines which I 
remember well, till now : 

(Reciting) 


afg are | 

aisa ansad feadarfett 
afisat | 

AAN at anfa agf eat 
mafaia 
fafas-agaiaalfeat. 11 

ad aa afam, waite aaea 
STATA | 

ad wal salgan aaa data aa 
MANTA Ul 


O Lady Eve! 
Sitting alone in the infinite sky, 
With flowigg locks, 
What do you mutter to yourself 
Singing and singing 
At the face of the world glancing 
ey have I heatd your words, 
N as today, 
~ But failed to understand your call 
Everyday have I héard your songs, as today 
` But faild to learg these at all. 
Ramesh Char we vely! I shall, of 


course, read it, i 


l 
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Bankim Chandra—This book of Poems has a 
freshness of approach, depth of thought, and 
sweetness of language that have given me great 
pleasure. 

Rabindranath—(Bowing down gratefully)— 
Revered Sir! I am, indeed, overwhelmed by 
your infinite kindness. Í 

O thou image of Knowledge supreme ! 

This loving welcome is beyond my dream. 

My life is blessed 

For thy love for me 
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you bring glory and happiness to Mother Bengal, 
nay, to Mother India. ` 
Rabindranath—I am, indeed, blessed. May 


» I always prove myself to be worthy of your 


blessings ! (Bows down.) 

Ramesh Chandra (Smilingly)—I, too, am 
indeed blessed by the simultaneous presence of 
the veteran “Moon” (Bankim Chandra) and the 
rising “Sun” (Rabindranath.) Who has 
seen such a unique union? 

Now, let us go inside to participate in 


“Accept my respect- the marriage ceremonies. Welcome, Welcome 
I bow down-to thee all. 
Bankim Chandra (Affectionately)—My young f 
Poet! May you always follow your heart! M (All Exit) 


SOME BARRIERS TO ECONOMIC GROWTH IN UNDER-DEVELOPED 
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COUNTRIES 


By SHYAM NANDAN SINHA, M.A. (Econ.); M.A. (Pol. Sc.) 


Lecturer in Economics, Gaya College, Gaya 


Ir goes to the credit of the economists of the Ger- 
man Historical School that they were the first to 
challenge the claims of the classical economists 
that the uniformities and generalisations dis- 
covered by them were universally applicable. The 
Historical School rightly emphasized that Econo- 
mics isa social science. Economics is the study 
of man’s action in so far as it is concerned with 
the satisfaction of wants. The classical economists 
failed to realise that the nature and content of 
wants, the attitude of men towards goods, their 
behaviour pattern and responses are social pro- 
ducts and are conditioned by the moves, customs, 
taboos and values prevalent ip a particular society. 
Indeed, these are the devices through which 
society canalizes individual behaviour in socially 
desired channels. Their- assumptions that man is 
always rational and that his behaviour is guided 
by the motive to maximize his gain and mintfnize 
his loss and that hurhan beings are.a bundle of 
fixed and immutable instincts hgve been proved 
to be false. The cldssical ecghomists tried to 
deduce their theories, Nike plathematicians, from 
a few highly abstract Axioms. The controversy 








(Patna University) 


between the Historical and the Classical Schools 
was, however, resolved by Schomoller who said, 
“Induction and deduction are both needed for 
scientific thought as the right and the left toor 
are needed for walking.”? 

But in spite of this the body of economic ien A 
and policy which has developed till now has strict 
relevance to the mature economies because- they 
were developed in the light of the experi- 
ence of Western societies.” It is only recently that 
the attention has been focussed towards the peculiar 
economic conditions prevailing in the wunder- 
developed countries—countries of Asia, Africa 

.and most of Latin America. To a great extent this 
is due to the emergence of a number of Asian 
and African-countries as politically independent 

„ties With a keen desire to develop economi- 
cally at a rapid rate. In a world of close contacts 
the high Western standard of living produces @# 
I. Quoted by Marshall in Principles of Eco- 
nomics, London, 1920. 

2. Gunnar Myrdal, Economic Theory and 

ig aaa a Regions, Vora & Co., 1958, pp. ~ 


ever ~ 
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sort of “demonstration effect” in the backward 
countries.’ It is also partly due tothe realisation 
in the economically advanced countries themselves 
that (a) the poor and want-stricken masses of the 
under-developed countries may prove to be the 
best breeding ground for communism and, (b) the 
tremendous production capacity in their own 
countries can be sustained only if sufficient de- 
mand is generated in backward countries which 
embark on the road to industrialisation. The 
poorer countries of the world are now being re- 
ferred to as under-developed countries whereas 
previously they were described as backward. As 
Gunnar Myrdal says, “The change from the 
static to a dynamic concept implies in the richer 
countries a registration of a positive attitude to 
the Great Awakening in the poorer countries.” 

The classical economists suffered from the 
notion that elements of social reality could be 
characterized as ‘economic factors’ and ‘non- 
economic factors.’ Theoretical analysis could. be 
rationally restricted to the interaction of those 
factors only. The non-economic ‘factors were taken 
for granted and static.5 


Now it is an accepted fact that economic 
development is not a simple matter which can be 
analysed only in terms of rate of capital accu- 
mulation, technical skill and resources available 
in a country. Religion, social customs, psycholo- 
gical attitudes and cultural patterns have a direct 
impact on the process of growth of an economy. 

“The growth of output per head depends on 


3. James S. Duesenberry, Income Saving 
and the Theory of Consumer Behaviour. Har- 
vard, 1949, Ch. ITI, p. 27. Also R. Nurkse, Prob- 
lems of Capital Formation in Under-Developed 
Countries, Oxford, 1953, p. 68 Duesenberry and 
Nurkse use the phrase in a different context to 
show that consumers try to imitate the consump- 
tion pattern of advanced countries making capital 
accumulation difficult. But:Yamey and Baner 
in their book, Economics of Under-Developed 
Countries, London, 1957, pp. 139-140, have argued 
that there is no reason to suppose that the ‘de- 
monstration effect’ is limited only to consump- 
tion and that it does not impel people in | back- 
ward countries to save, invest and produce more 
in imitation of the advanced Western countries. 

4, Gunnar Myrdal, op. cit., p. 20. 

5. Gunnar Myrdal, op. cit, p. 22. 
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the one hand on the natural resources available 
and on the other hand on human behaviour.”¢ 

“Economic development has much to do with 
human endownments, social attitudes, political con- 
ditions and historical accidents. Capital is a neces- 
sary but not a sufficient condition of progress.” 

“Economic development is the result of a 
combination of social, cultural, political and eco- 
nomic changes which in turn bring about further 
changes.”’8 

In this article it will be our endeavour to 
show the economic significance of the customs, 
beliefs, attitudes and religious codes that prevail 
and condition the behaviour of individuals in 
under-developed countries. The illustrations will 
be mainly from India. 

Religion 

In a broad sense economic development de- 
pends on the individual’s will to economize as 
manifested in the spirit of adventure, thrift, risk- 
bearing, nobility and the attitude towards know- 
ledge and its application. The relationship between 
religion and economic progress has three impor- 
tant aspects—(a) the attitude of man towards his 
own destiny, (b) the attitude of man towards 
goods and, (c) the attitude of religious codes 
towards experiments. 

Rapid economic progress takes place in a 
society where people believe that by their own 
conscious efforts they can improve their lot. 
People must believe that progress is possible 
through human efforts and that man is not a help- 
less waif being tossed like shuttlecock by the blind 
forces of Fate. In India, the doctrine of Karma, 
which is a predominant strain in all schools of 
thought under Hinduism, means that man’s des- 
tiny is predetermined. One cannot change one’s 
lot howsoever one may strive. This extreme sort 
of fatalism leads to a mood of resignation. Indian 
masses have lived in a state of mental torpor 
through centuries under the influence of this pes- 
simistic doctrine and it has been responsible to 
a great extent for their economic degeneration. 


6. W.A. Lewis, The Theory of Economic 
Growth, London. 1956, p. 10. 

7. Ragnar Nurkse, Problems of Capital 
Formation in Under-Developed Countries, Oxford. 
1953, p. l. ` 

8. Yamey and Baner, The Economics of 
Under-Developed Countries, London. 1957, p. 128. 
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Of course, there is, in the words of Dr. Radha- 
krishnan, an optimistic view also ‘of the doctrine 
of Karma. It is said that Karma conditions life 
and does not determine it. Karma is like the hand 
dealt to each player. Whether a player will lose or 
win the game will depend upon the individuals 
ability to make the best use of the cards dealt to 


him. But it is the pessimistic view which is pre- . 


valent amongst the masses. 

Religion defines the position of the individual 
in the cosmic set-up. In India religion teaches 
that the external world is an illusion, that mate- 
rial goods are transitory, that this life is an 
opportunity for striving for a higher life, that the 
supreme bliss lies not in the pursuit of riches or 
power but in the salvation of the soul. It is 
obvious that a religion which discourages interest 
in the things of this world® and teaches that the 
course of the present life cannot be altered as it 
has been conditioned by the Karma of the past 
life will reduce the will to improve one’s lot in 
terms of acquisition of material goods. In India 
accumulation of wealth and money is not sup- 
posed to be the highest virtue. The money-lend- 
ing class, the merchant and the ‘baniyas’ are 
held in lower social esteem. The popular saying 
in the rural areas is that ‘one will not take away 
one’s wealth along with him’, that ‘man came to 
this world empty-handed and will go away empty- 
handed’. Aggressive competition is regarded as 
improper. Prof. R. H. Tawney?® and Max 
Weber! have shown the hearing of the Puritan 
Ethics on’ the making of the typical capitalist 
entrepreneur of the 18th and the 19th centuries 
—a man devoted to work under iron discipline, 
daring and adventurous, ceaselessly engaged in 
feverish activity to fulfil the calling in which he 
has been placed. Calvinism suggests that success 
in his calling is a sign that a man has been 
elected by God for salvation. Self-denial and 
hard work are supposed to discipline the soul.1? 
In an under-developed country religious practices 


9. Measures for the Economic Development 
of Under-Developed Countries, U.N. 1951, p. 13. 

10. R. H. Tawney, Religion and the.Rise of 
Capitalism. Penguin, 1948; Ch. IV and V. 

11. Max Weber, The Protestant Ethics and 
the Spirit of Capitalism. London. 1930. 

12. Erich Fromm, Fear of Freedom. Route- 
ledge. London. Ch. II and III. 
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like worship, rites and ceremonies, charity and 
pilgrimage play a very important part in the life 
of the people. This helps the maintenance as well 
as swells the ranks of priests, mendicants, beggars, 
‘pandas’ and the like who live on gifts made by 
others. The economic implication is that a large 
section of the population shares the national 
wealth without in anyway helping in its produc- 
tion. Relatively a large section of the population 
is withdrawn from productive enterprises in 
India, Tibet, Thailand, Burma and other under- 
developed countries and enters the ranks of priests, 
‘sadhus’, beggars, witch-doctors, ‘bhikshus’ and 
monks. People who spend their wealth in build- 
ing temples, undertaking pilgrimages and making 
charities to monasteries and giving. alms injure 
economic development in two ways. On the one 
hand, they help to swell the ranks of the idle para- 
sites and on the other, they waste a potential 
source of investment making the problem of capi- 
tal accumulation still more acute. In India, Tibet, 
and other countries of South-East Asia perform- 
ance of religious ‘rites and pilgrimages is the 
chief motive for saving in the villages. Some 
societies indulge in the ritual destruction of wealth 
owned by a person at the time of his death. In 
Nepal when the King dies all his personal effects, 
amounting to millions of Rupees, are donated to 
priests. Charity, feasting, etc., are essential at the 
time of religious ceremonies connected with birth, 
puberty and death. Religious practices to a great 
extent encourage conspicuous consumption. It 
diverts a large section of the working force into 
unproductive channels. ‘Compared to this the Puri- 
tan theologists, moralists and social reformers re- 
garded beggary asavice and giving of charities 
as a sin. Milton’s friend Hartlib said that God has 
ordained that “he that will not work, let him not 
eat”, The British Parliament passed an Act in 
1649 under which beggars and vagrants could be 
whipped. Bishop Berkley said that sturdy beggars 
should bè seized and made slaves to the public 
for a number of years.13 From Latimer’s preach- 
ing that poor men have title to rich men’s wealth 
to the Puritan view that Poor Law is the mother 
of idleness and that poor rate encouraged vice 
and kept wages high was a far cry. 





13. R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism. Penguin, 1948, pp. 261-67. 
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Innovations are an essential condition for all 
progress. Innovations require experiments. Ex- 
periments presuppose a spirit of enquiry, a mind 
that doubts and a rational outlook. Religion is 


` based on faith and acceptance. Dogmas thrive on 


x, 


fanatic devotion, faith and acceptance. Hence, 
religious codes prohibit and inhibit experimenta- 
tion. Unless there is freedom to experiment with 
new techniques of production, new kinds of goods, 
to search for new markets and to seek new chan- 
nels of trade there cannot be any progress in the 
economic sphere. Religious dogmas will retard 
progress-if they prevent economic, social, politi- 
cal and legal institutions to change in a way 
which is conducive to economic growth. During 
the Middle Ages taking of interest on loan of 
capital was described as usury or extortion and 
was punishable under the Canon Law. Islam 
also forbids charging of interest on loan of 
money. It is clear that accumulation of capital 
cannot proceed under such circumstances. In 
Tibet the building operation is considerably 
slowed down because the coolies go through 
every spadeful of earth to take out any living 
organism that might be there. Their religion 
preaches ahimsa as the highest virtue, therefore, 
they must not kill anything. It is said that the 
Muslim vine-growers of Cyprus prefer to make 
raisins from their grapes instead of wine even 
though the margin of profit is higher in the case 
of the latter. It is well-known that one of the 
gravest problems facing the cattle in India is 
their number. It is because Hindus regard cows 
as sacred and resist the destruction of unproduc- 
tive cattle and prevent their breeding so their 
number has grown out of all proportion to the 
supply of fodder. The prejudice against artifi- 
ficial insemination makes it difficult to improve 
the breed of cattle.t6 In India and other under- 
developed countries religion, on the whole, has 
retarded the economic growth. In Western coun- 





prenan amn- 


14. R. H. Tawney, op. cit, pp. 155-65. 

15. H. Harrer, Seven Years in Tibet, London, 
1953, p. 170. Cited in Yaney and Baner. op. cit. 

15a. Report on Indian Food | Crisis and 
Steps to Meet it—Ford Foundation Team, Govern- 
ment of India, 1959, Ch. XI. 


16. For the effects of attitudes, values and 


beliefs on the process of change see S. C. Dubey, 
ndine ehanaineg aiilacos T andan TO6G Ch WT 
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tries some religions teach that salvation can be 
attained through discipline of hard and conscien- 
tious work and elevate thrift and productive in- 
vestment to a moral virtue. As Dr. Radhakrishnan 
has observed, “The qualities associated with the 
Eastern culture makes for life and stability; those 
characteristic of the West for progress and ad- 
venture.””27 


Population 


Most of the under-developed regions are 
characterized with a high rate of population 
growth. The average rate of growth may be 
It has 
been calculated that in the under-developed 
countries the rate of investment is no more than 
4 per cent to 5 per cent of the national income. 
If it is assumed that the capital output ratio is 
3.5: 1 (in an economy in the early stages of 
development) the above rate of investment will 
mean that the economy will remain in a state of 
stagnation with the population increasing at the 
rate of 1.5 per cent per annum.” For a self- 
generaling economy nearly 12 per cent to 15 
per cent of the national income must be 
invested.?° 

No economic growth is possible with the 
rate of population rising by 1.5 per cent per 
annum and rate of investment remaining at 5 per 
cent. Either the rate of population growth should 
decline or the rate of investment be stepped up. 
Perhaps, both are needed. As a matter of fact 
the rate of population growth in the under- 
developed countries is much higher than assumed 
in the U. N. report. All economic progress will 
be swamped by increasing numbers if popula- 
tion growth is not checked. , 

The high rate of population growth in the 
under-developed countries is due to a complexity 
of factors. Low level of income, socio-economic 





17. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religion 
and Western Thought, Oxtord, 1940, p. 258. 

18. Measure for Economic Development of 
Under-Developed Countries, U. N. 1951, p. 47. 

19. W. W. Rostow, -The Take off into Self- 
sustained Growth. The Economic Journal, March, 
1956. 

20. W. A. Lewis, Economice Development 
with Unlimited Supply of Labour. The Manchester 
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factors, physiological and climatic factors and 
religious attitudes—all produce their effects in 
varying degrees. All these causes act and react 
upon each other. These factors are at the same 
time the cause for high rate of population 
growth and its effect. So far as the religious 
attitude is concerned the average Indian is deeply 
fatalistic about births and deaths. Births and deaths 
are willed by the Lord. It is a sin to control 
birth. The Lord who gives the mouth will also 
feed it. Moksha is not possible without a son. 
Social customs prescribe early marriage. A 
barren woman is despised and reduced in social 
status. According to Prof. Harvey Leibenstein 
the aggregate utility of a child of a given birth 
order is composed of three items: (a) the utility 
of the child as a consumption item, (b) the 
utility of the child as a source of security for 
the parents in the old age and, (c) the utility 
of the child as a productive agent.24 Prof. 
Leibenstein argues that the aggregate utility of a 
child of a given birth order will decline with the 
rise in per capita income and the rise in the in- 
direct opportunity cost of rearing up children and 
will be high in an under-developed country where 
the per capita income is very low. This explains 
the high rate of birth prevalent in the economi- 
cally under-developed countries. However, prior 
to the 19th century the high birth-rate (40 per 
thousand or more) was neutralised by the equally 
heavy death-rate (35 per thousand or more) 
and the net addition to population was not 
great.?? As a matter of fact in some of the 
Western countries which were in the phase of 
rapid industrialization, population was increas- 
ing at a much higher rate. For example, during 
the first-half of the 19th century population in 
the U.S.A. was increasing at the rate of 3.5 per 
cent per annum and in the United Kingdom at 
the rate of 15 per cent per annum.2? As 





21. Harvey Leibenstein, Economic Back- 
wardness and Economic Growth. John Wiley and 
Sons, 1957. 

22. Between 1891-190] the birth and death- 
rates, were 45.8 and 44.4 respectively, in India. 
Kingsley Davis, Population of India and Pakistan. 
Princeton, p. 85. 

23. Simon Kuznets, The Pre-industrial Phase 
In Advanced Countries’. Proceedings of the World 


Population Conference. Pavers Vol. V. U.N. 1954. 
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economic growth takes place lines of communi- 
cation improve and preventive medicines develop 
and death-rate is drastically reduced widening 
the gap between the death and the birth-rates, 
with the birth-rates remaining constant or even 
increasing for the time-being. The population 
enters the second phase of the logistic curve and 
a population humph occurs. With the progress 
of industrialization and the rise in the per capita 
income the birth-rate is gradually reduced and 
it has a tendency to coincide with the death-rate. 
Broadly speaking the reduction in birth-rate is 
the result of a change in the attitude of people 
towards child bearing which itself is the product 
of the cultural effects of modernization. Urba- 
nization, greater variety and more opportunity 
for enjoyment of leisure, rise in the social status 
of women, higher indirect opportunity, cost of 
raising children, greater survival chances of 
babies, legislative ban against employment of 
children and a more rational outlook have all * 
combined to bring about this attitude. Here we 
may safely assert that the high rate of population 
growth is a cause as well as a consequence of 
under-development. This in short is the theory 
of “demographic transition”. The social ethos 
of earlier periods encouraging begetting of 
children was the product of an age when the 
chances of survival were bleak and when the 
strength and security of the tribe or nation lay 
in larger numbers. The same attitude which 
persists even now is a hangover of the past and , 
is a sign of “cultural lag”, strangely, in Western — 
countries too the Catholic Church is still not 
reconciled to the practice of birth-control by 
means of contraceptives. Nevertheless the under- 
developed countries cannot rest on the oars 
hoping that the cultural effects of modernization 
will bring the secular trend of population growth 
to an even keel. It may take two or three 
generations before birth-rate balances death- 
rate again. In the meantime much harm may 
have been done specially when we consider that 
in countries like India and China 2 per cent per 
annum rise in population will mean a very large ¢ 


IEN 





According to a recent preliminary report of 
the U. S. Census Bureau, March 1960,`Census 
has revealed that population has grown at the 
rate of 1.85 per cent in U. S. during 1950-60. 
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growth in absolute terms*‘ creating “demogra- Having been brought up in the environment of the 


phic danger spots.”25 

In what has been said above it has been 
assumed that the under-developed countries are 
suffering from relative over-population so that 
output per head declines as population. grows if 
the capital and technology do not improve 
simultaneously. But there are -countries which 
suffer from under-utilization of resources be- 
cause of manpower shortage. Northern Rhodesia 
and Nigeria are cases in point. In such countries 
increase in population either through domestic 
sources or by immigration will boost production. 
But generally the most important growth-retard- 
ing factor in the under-developed countries, 
according to Prof. H. Leibenstein is population. 
A stagnating economy requires a certain amount 
of effort to launch it on the road. to develop- 
ment. Harvey Leibenstein calls this amount of 
effort “critical minimum effort”. A lesser effort 
will keep the economy in a state of stagnation as 
a slow increase in income will be swamped - by 
rising population.?¢ 


Caste System ` 


From the economic point of view the Indian 
caste system has implications similar to those: of 
the guild system of the . Middle Ages, ‘or of 
social groups based on: religion, race or place of 
birth. Apart from the theological explanation of 
the four varnas originating from the ‘different 
limbs of Brahma, the cteator, the four varnas 
and their different .sub-sections had their basis 
in the principle of division of labour and 
specialization. This will be clear when we 
consider that sub-castes and ` occupations are 
synonymous, e.g., Luhar (blacksmith), Barhai 
(carpenter), Chamar (leather-worker), Mali, 
(gardener), etc. A son will naturally follow thé 
occupation of his father and grandfather be- 
cause he inherits their dexterity and skill. 





24. Yamey and Baner, Economics of Under- 
Developed Countries, London, 1957, pp. 63-64. 

25. The phrase is borrowed from the title 
of Dr. S. Chandrasekhar’s article—Commerce, 
Annual Number, 1959, p. 102. 


26. The Critical Minimum. Effort Thesis +” 


A Critical Appraisal by P. R. Brahmanand in 

Arth Vijnana, Vol. 1. June, 1959, Journal of the 

poe Institute of Politics and Economics, 
oona. 


family-work he will get. trained automatically. 
Moreover he will inherit the tools, equipments, 
stocks, clients. and the goodwill earned by the 
family. With the degeneration of society this 
functional. division of society became rigid. The 
dogma grew up that the son must follow the 
occupation of his .forefathers. Each, caste and 
sub-caste became .a dogmatic sect. Inter-marriage 
and inter-dining were stopped not only .between 
one caste and another but also between different 
sub-castes within the same caste. It. became a 
sacrilege for the member of a particular caste to 
enter any occupation other than that to which 
he was born. Members of the upper .castes— 
Bramhins and Kshatriyas should not do manual 
work. A, Bramhin ploughing his fields and a 
Shudra trying to learn reading and writing 
would be’ equally sacrilegious. A  caste-ridden 
society is an extreme case of status-type society. 

Now economic growth requires risk taking 
including the risk involved in changing jobs, 
occupations and places of work. In other words 
mobility—both vertical and -horizontal mobility 
—is.a pre-requisite for economic deyelopment. 
Vertical mobility means that a man can rise 
from the lowest social scale to the highest social 
„scale if he has the requisite merit, that accident 
of. birth or race or religion will not inhibit his 
rise. ‚This cross fertilization of cultures main- 
tains the vigour of the ruling class. In a feudal 
society the ruling class lives on the surplus created 
by the serfs, slaves or the Shudras. The cultural 
‘trait of the. ruling class is such that manual work 
is despised, thrift is ridiculed, experiments are 
regarded as heresy and indulgence in conspicuous 
consumption.is encouraged. For economic growth 
‘it is: essential that. new men with the spirit of ad- 
venture, with the ability and willingness to take 
tisks, with the will to economize and backed by 
a new-ethical dogma in which hard.and honest 
work for -material advancement is regarded as 


virtue is able-to ascend at the top. Horizontal 


mobility means that workers are willing and able 


to change occupations in which remuneration is 


low and enter occupations where remuneration is 
higher, for example-a carpenter becoming a 
blacksmith. The caste system -prevents this type 
of mobility. This is a serious impediment in the 
way of a proper allocation ‘of resources, and -hence 
inimical to growth. But this is not something very 
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unique because there are various impediments in 
the way of ideal allocation of resources in the ad- 
vanced countries also. There are non-competing 
labour groups and restrictive trade union prac- 
tices in the developd countries too. In India and 
other under-developed countries social ` rigidity 
imay prevent workers from selecting jobs accord- 
ing to their aptitudes which is the first principle 
of division of labour. Mobility involvés a kind of 
risk which will be constantly demanded from the 
Workers in 4 society in the process of economic 
growth. If a society is based upon status social 
mobility will be impeded. Status may be based on 
caste as it may be based on race, slavery, family, 
place of birth, occupation or wealth. In an ` ex- 
change economy ‘status relationships gradually 
dissolve giving place “to contract relationships. 
This does not mean that in industrial societies 
there are no social hierarchies. England still has 
its nobility and status is emerging in the U.S.A. 
. too.27 What is important from the point of view 
of economic growth is that society is sufficiently 
- open so that vertical and horizontal movements are 
possible. Indeed, in an exchange economy where 
social relations are fluid and where social hierar- 
chies are determined by wealth, competition may 
stimulate people in the lower ladder to work 
harder. Wealth can be acquired by dint of hard 
work, discipline, iron-will and abstinence ` but 
caste or place of birth or race cannot be changed. 
Geographical Mobility 

In a static society characterized by a’ low 
income stagnating economy another kind of move- 
ment which has direct ‘and indirect bearnig on 
economic growth is severely restrained. That is 
geographical--mobility. Journeys, travels’ and ‘ex- 
plofations into unknown realms through land and 
sea, presupposes a spirit of adventure which’ is 
also a pre-requisite for ‘economic growth. Mer- 
chants and traders, explorers-and navigators, 
prospectors and planters, ‘settlers and colonisers 
preceded as well as accelerated ‘industrialisation 
in Europe. Bacon, Drake and Calvin were thrown 
up by renaissance and were the products of the 
same historical process. By contrast, in India and 
‘other’ urider-developed ‘countries, geographical 
mobility is inhibited by elaborate devices. Cus- 
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tom, Astrology, folklore, superstition and Theo- ` 


logy are all pressed into service to discourage 
travelling. One of the prejudices which was quite 
strong till recently was against crossing the seas. 
Almanacs ‘and Astrologers must be consulted 
before travelling. Planets, the constellation of 
stars,.the position of the moon, the day .of the 
week, the direction of travel are all:taken into 
account'in fixing the moment of departure and 
arrival. One cannot change one’s residence during 
certain months of the year. In the folklore the 
prince is always warned against going southwards. 
Women prohibit their husbands from going east- 
wards which is the land of belles with magical 
powers. Omens are elaborately classified into good 
and evil, Even if the day and hour of departure 
have been carefully decided after elaborate consul- 
tation of the almanac, journey shall have to be 
postponed. if some ill omen, like somebody sneez- 
ing or a cat crossing the road in front, appears at 
the time of departure. Now, growth implies move- 
ment, including geographical movement. ‘The 
magnitude of this movement will depend on the 
pace of growth. In a feudal society agriculture is 
the only occupation and the self-sufficient family 
or the village-is the economic unit and the ex- 
tent of the market is confined within the village 
boundary. Hence, normally journey was un- 
necessary: for the bulk of the civil population. 
With transport and communication undeveloped 
and inthe absence of a strong central adminis- 
tration it was very hazardous too. The prejudice 
against travel had its bearing in the economic 
conditions .of the times.. But with the growth of 
industralization and’ specialization the self-suffi- 
ciency. of the village breaks and the market is ex- 
tended to national and international regions. Fre- 
quent travelling is required because of change of 


place of work and. change of occupation as: also - 


for conferences, inspection, observation and sell- 
ing. Today even-tourism has become a cult and 
many countries are making a une from ae 
tourist industry, 


Joint-Family 


One of the most peculiar social institutions 
in the under-developed countries like India and 
the countries of South{West Africa, which has 
very” significant economic implications is the 
institution of the joint-family. In a joint-family 


a 
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the earning’ members have to maintain a large 
number of dependents and.relatives. The total earn- 
ing of the family is kept in one pool. In the com- 
munism of the extended family each works accord- 
ing to his ability and consumes according to his 
needs. ‘The consumption of one individual from 
the joint-family pool need not be proportionate 
\ to the contribution he makes to the family income. 
Indeed the non-working or unemployed depen- 
dent consumes nearly as much as the working 
member. The joint-family flourished in an age 
when farm surpluses could not be marketed and 


hence people were willing to make a gift of their-. 


surpluses. Under the joint-family system the size 
of the agricultural holdings are maintained. It 


prevents sub-division and fragmentation of land 


holdings and thus serves a great economic pur- 
pose. Joint-family is also a great instrument for 
providing ‘social security’ ina society where other 
* private and public institutions do not provide 
even rudimentary social services. The state in an 
under-developed society is financially, technically 
and administratively incapable of providing social 
security to its citizens. ‘The joint-family looks 
after its members during old age, sickness, un- 
employment and infirmity. As Yamey and Baner 
say, “The extended family system serves as an 
insurance fund, as an -informal poor law, as a 


means for pooling and circulating capital within 


a group, and also as an outlet for charity and 
generosity.”8 Tt is said. that in South-West Africa 
` promising students of the family are. educated 
from family finds which is also used for helping 
a member of the’ family in setting up ' business. 


On the other hand: joint-family also serves.as a 


drag and impediment in the process of growth. 
In a developing economy the institution of joint- 
family is a serious hurdle. In a joint-family where 
generally one man works supporting a large 
number of dependents it means that he and his own 
family?’ are consuming only a part of his income. 
Rest of his income {s ‘employed in maintaining a 
large number of dependents: ‘Thus a . potential 
source of saving is whittled away making the 
problem of capital accumulation still worse. Joint- 
family dampens the will to save, invest and im- 
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prove one’s lot ecónomically because the fruits 
of one’s industry will have to be shared with a 
large number of relations both near and distant. 
Indeed the higher the position and greater the 
wealth accumulated by a person the more the 
demand of relations and dependents increases for 
monetary help and securing jobs. Banking habit 
is discouraged because bank accounts may be re- 
vealed to relations. 

So far as the dependents are concerned, 
joint-family has adverse psychological and econo- 
mic effects. Psychologically, the joint-family 
dampens the spirit of adventure and breeds a 
sense of irresponsibility. If one is assured of bare 
necessities of life one feels reluctant to move out 
and incur risks in search of work. If one is 
morally responsible for a large number of de- 
pendents one is bound to play safe and avoid un-. 
due risks. If one has to travel far one must travel 
light. 

The joint-family is also responsible for os 
disguised and voluntary unemployment in the 
rural sector. Disguised unemployment means 
that labour can be withdrawn from agriculture 
without in any way adversely affecting output, _ 
other things remaining the same.®° In the joint- 
family unemployment is camouflaged. All the de- 
pendents are given some sort of occupation in the 
family farm or the family shop so that the census 
classifies them as occupied. 

. It has been said above that the. member of 
the joint-family, even though they. are unemployed 
or: under-employed, enjoy an income which is 
far greater than the value of the output produced’ 
by them. They enjoy a certain'standard of living. 
This sets up a minimum reserve price for ‘their 
labour.8! They would not be willing to work else- 


‘where unless the wage offered is above this mini- 
‘mum reserve price, because working outside will 
‘mean certain incidental expenditures by way of 


house-rent; etc. Some additional payment will also 
be required to overcome the psychological resis- 
tance involved in leaving home and the pastoral 
surroundings. Thus the economically efficient 
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use of the workers is frustrated because the on capital projects in other sectors will create in- 
opportunity cost of transferring them to other flation because of the short supply of food which 
work would be higher than the value of their is the main wage-good in a poor country. But 
personal output. This means that there will be a there is a way out of this difficulty as suggested 
large number of voluntarily unemployed workers by Nurkse.®* If the non-working dependents are 
at the equilibrium wage level. mobilised: to work on capital projects like dams, 
bridges, railways, etc., their wage-incomes will not 
generate inflationary pressure because the farm 
produce which they were previously consuming 
as non-working dependents in the- joint-family 
will now be available in the market. This dis- 


the chief source for financing economic develop- gsuised unemployment in the under-developed 

ment. This is clear from the experiénce of the Countries represent potential source of saving and 

U.S.S.R. and Japan.*? On the other hand reduced capital f formation.™ 

farm surplus means that developmental expenditures ~~ 33, Ragnar Nurkse- Capital Rarmation.. in 
32. B. F. Johnston, Agricultural Producti- ` Under-Developed Countries, Oxford, 1953, 

vity and Economic Development in Japan, Jour- pp. 37-47. ° ; 

nal of Political Economy, December, 1951; Also ` 34. Ragnar Nurksė, Reflections on India’s 

W. A. Lewis, © The Theory ‘of Ecénomic Growth. _ Development Plan, -Quarterly Journal of Econo- 

London, 1956, . pp. ealn “ mics. (May, 1957), pp. 192-202. * 
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Dependents consuming the joint-family pro- 
ducts without working méans that the marketable 
farm surplus is reduced in quantity. In an under- 
developed country where agriculture constitutes 
the major sector of the economy, farm surplus jis 








THE CONGO STORY 
6. Impact ‘on the U.N. and Africa 


ied CHANAKYA SEN 


Dunine the first part of the 15th Session of ‘the to the General Assembly in spite of the opposi- 
U.N.’ Assembly the Congo question came fre- tion of the majority of Afro-Asian powers. 
quently before the world bar. The only positive A bitter debate raged in the U.N. Assembly 
action that was taken amounted to U.N. recogni- over the Congo’s representation. Two rival dele- 
tion of Mr. Kasavubu as President of the Congo - gations were in the corridors waiting for admis 
Republic. This is an important landmark in the sion and the delegation chosen by Mr. Kasavubu 
chaotic course of the Congo’s history. In‘the con- had Western support. When the debate opened in 
fused political kaleidoscope, Kasavubu had re- the first week of November, the delegate of Guinea, 
mained, however extraordinarily, ‘the only con- supported by the United Arab Republic, Morocco 
tinuing symbol of the Congo’s sovereignty. He had and Mali, proposed that Mr. Lumumba’s delega- 
been.elected President by Parliament, and although ‘tion be.. given-the seat. He was immediately 
Col. Mobutu had “dismissed” him, along with. opposed by the United States, and it became. evi- 
Mr. Lumumba, it had transpired within a few dent that the West had the support of the African 
days. of the army coup that Mobutu was- func- countries of the French Community. In his address 
tioning under’ Kasavubu’s patronage. While the ‘to the U.N. Assembly shortly after he arrived in 
Afro-Asian powers were demanding the restora’ New York, Mr. Kasavubu had promised full co- | 
tion of Mr. Lumamba to Prime Miristership and operation with the world body. That oratory was 
still recognized him as the legitimate Premier, obviously aimed at creating a favourable climate 
they could not altogether ignore President Kasa- for the acceptance of his delegation by the Cre- 
vubu. The Western powers were anxious to get dentials Committee, which has a majority of pro- 
him recognized by the United Nations as a Western votes. 


countervailing factor against Mr. Lumumba and Despite Western opposition, the debate was ^ 
they ennmrnandad in mattine hie dalamatian admitted Lheiafle: adfawenad sa aunll. aL. TERT Moina 
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Commission to study the matter. Mr. Kasavubu 
at once announced that he would not allow the 
Commission to go to the Congo until his own 
delegation was accepted by the United Nations. 
The Belgian Government itself joined the issue 
by threatening to “reconsider” its attitude to the 
United Nations if its role in the Congo continued 
to be “misrepresented and misconstrued.” The 
Conciliation Commission held several meetings 
and at one stage it was prepared to leave imme- 
diately for the Congo. The Credentials Committee 
by a majority vote approved Mr. Kasavubu’s 


delegation, But this had to go to the General 
Assembly for confirmation. When it came up, 
Ghana sought to adjourn the debate but was 


defeated. ‘The climate was now clearly in favour 
of Mr. Kasavubu. 

‘The voting in the Assembly came on Novem- 
ber 22. There were 50 votes in favour of Kasa- 
vubu’s’ delegation and 32 against. Fourteen coun- 
tries abstained. This was a turning point in the 
U.N.’s handling of the Congo question. Rather 
strangely, the immediate consequence was the 
cancellation of the decision of the Conciliation 
Committee to fly immediately to Leopoldville. As 
soon as his delegation was approved by the 
Assembly, Mr. Kasavubu sent a letter to Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld strongly objecting to the Com- 
mission’s journey and Mr. Hammarskjoeld appa- 
rently took the decision that the journey should 
be put off. . 

A wave of new violence broke out in the 
Congo, and there also came a new agreement be- 
tween Mr. Tshombe and a delegation sent to 
Elisabethville by the Leopoldville Government. 
Kasavubu who was on his way back home told 
correspondents in London that he was thinking in 
terms of a round-table conference of Congolese 
leaders to which Mr. Lumumba would also be 
invited. A few days later, he, Col. Mobutu and Mr. 
Tshombe gathered together at Brazzaville, capital 
of the former French Congo. The occasion was 
the independence celebrations of this country 
which is also called the Congo Republic. The 
three leaders conferred together and it was here 
that the plan for the dismemberment of the Congo 
and the substitution of the unitary state by a con- 
federation of semi-sovereign states was laid. 


‘The indomitable Mr. Lumumba was by no 
means passive. For six weeks he had been under 
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house ařřest, his residence in Leopoldville being 
besieged by Mobutu’s troops. But when Kasavubu, 
Mobutu and Tshombe were in Brazzaville, he 
made good his escape on November 28, evading 
the armed guards or perhaps with their conni- 
vance. First reports said that he was heading for 
Stanleyville, his birth-place where he had solid 
support. The reason for his journey was given to 
be his desire to attend the burial of his baby 
daughter who had died a few days ago in Switzer- 
land. But soon Western correspondents were 
alerted and reports were sent out that Mr. 
Lumumba had a great political design. A man- 
hunt was immediately started. The U.N. Command 
declared that after his escape Mr. Lumumba no 
longer enjoyed U.N. protection. 

Mobutu returned to Leopoldville immediately 
on receiving the news of Mr. Lumumba’s escape. 
The Congolese leader was arrested by Mobutu’s 
men on December 2, in Kasai province at a place 
about half-way between Leopoldville and Stanley- 
ville. Moscow Radio claimed that Mr. Lumumba 
was actually captured by U.N. troops and handed 
over to Mobutu’s men, but this was firmly denied 
by the U.N. Command in Leopoldville. Mr. 
Lumumba was handed to Mobutu’s paratroopers 
who tied his hands to the back and tortured him 
all the way from Kasai to Leopoldville. Pictures 
of Mr. Lumumba’s tortured face were published 
in the press all over the world. He was not, how- 
ever, kept in Leopoldville but was immediately 
transferred to an army camp in Thysville, an area 
supposed to be hostile to his leadership. 

` he Security Council met on December 7, at 
an urgent Soviet request, to consider the arrest 
of Mr. Lumumba. Mr. Rajeshwar Dayal had, in 
the meantime, sent a report to Mr. Hammarskjoeld 
about the conditions in which Mr. Lumumba had 
been kept in prison. His head had been shaved and 
his hands remained tied. He was suffering from 
serious injuries and the condition in his cell in 
which he was in solitary confinement, was “most 
unhygienic. Mr. Dayal, on his own, had lodged a 
protest with the Congolese authorities; pointing 
out that Mr. Lumumba, as a member of Parlia- 
ment, enjoyed immunity, from arrest and that by 
capturing him the authorities had violated the 
country’s laws. Mr. Hammarskjoeld wrote a 
number of letters to President Kasavubu urging 
“humane treatment” for Mr. Lumumba and also 
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suggesting that the due processes of law be 
observed in his case. He did not clearly demand 
his release although he did point out that the 
arrest violated Mr. Lumumba’s immunity as a 
‚member of Parliament. 

The Security Council met in a tense atmos- 
phere. It had two resolutions before it. The first, 
from the Soviet Union, asked Mr. Hammarskjoeld 
to secure the immediate release of Mr. Lumumba: 
“It also called for disarming Mobutu’s forces and 
for the withdrawal of all Belgians from the 
Congo. The second, tabled by Britain, the United 
States, Italy and Argentina, said that the Inter- 
national Red Cross should be allowed to visit 
all the people detained in the Congo. , 


In the Congo itself, grave disorders broke 
out in Orientale province following Mr. Lumumba’s 
arrest. It was placed under martial law by Presi- 
dent Kasavubu, although the writ of the Leopold- 
ville Government did not run beyond Leopoldville 
province at the time. There were several other im- 
portant developments too. Mr. Tshombe had gone 
to Brussels for the first time since the Congo’s 
“independence” and was discussing with the Belgian 
Government plans for greater Belgian help for 
his regime. The United Arab Republic and 
Yugoslavia had announced their decision to with- 
draw their personnel serving with the United 
Nations force in the Congo. “Both countries told 
Mr. Hammarskjoeld that they did not wish to be 
associated in any way with what was then happen- 
ing in that country. 

In the Security Council debate the Soviet 
Union attacked Mr. Hammarskjoeld in the stron- 
gest possible terms accusing him of complicity 
in the arrest of Mr. Lumumba. It was during 
this debate that the United States made- the 
clearest statement yet of its Congo policy. ‘The 
American delegate, Mr. Wadsworth, told the 
Council on December 9, that the Congolese autho~ 
rities had the right to arrest Mr. Lumumba and 
all that he could expect was humane treatment. 
Mr. Lumumba’s political status was a problem 


of internal Congolese jurisdiction and it should. 


be left to be decided by the people of the Cong. 
The United States, however, fully accepted the 
position of Mr. Kasavubu that Mr. Lumumba’s 
removal from his former office had been fully 
legal. Mr. Wadsworth accused the Soviet Union 
of preparing plans for Mr. Lumumba’s escape. 
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Once the Congolese leader could reach Stanley- 
ville, he would have tried to establish a separate 
regime with Soviet support. It was the failure of 
this plan, said Mr. Wadsworth, which had made 
the Soviet Union so angry. The U.S. delegate 
added that the U.N.’s objective in the Congo, as 
his country saw it, was to establish conditions 
which would promote law and order and a 
general observance of fundamental human rights. 
This purpose would be significantly advanced if 
all members would give full support and re- 
cognition to President Kasavubu. 

This was a new interpretation of the U.N. 
role in the Congo. The Congo’s integrity and 
sovereignty were no longer the foremost issues. 

The Afro-Asian position was explained by 
Ceylon, India and several other countries: The 
Ceylonese delegate called for a broader mandate 
from the Security Council for U.N. efforts to 
restore order. He said; it was a mistake to believe 
that order could be restored by a policy of 
neutrality. In fact, the U.N. effort to be neutral 
in the Congo’s political quarrels had landed the 
organization in its present plight. Neutrality 
would mean surrendering the Congo to chaos 
and confusion and its disintegration. The Indian 
delegate, Mr. Krishna Menon, agreed with the 
Ceylonese delegate and urged that the U.N. should 
take steps to reconvene the Congolese parliament. 


The primary thing to be done was to get 
Belgium out of the country. The Security 
Council had repeatedly called for complete 


Belgian withdrawal, but strangely enough, there 
were now more Belgians in the Congo than ever 
before since July. 

The Security Council was not able to adopt 
any resolution. The Red Cross resolution of the 
West was vetoed by the Soviet Union, while the 
Soviet resolution fell through for lack of ade- 
quate support. 

The matter went back to the General 
Assembly. But a change was coming over the 
Security Council itself which rather perturbed 
the Western powers. In the election to ‘the vacant 
seats on the Council the West encountered the 
strongest Afro-Asian opposition to the nomi- 
nation of Portugal for its colonial record. And 
when the election took place the composition of 
the Council reflected to a certain extent the 
changed mood of the United Nations. Poland was 
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elected for a year, giving the Council two 
Communist votes. The three Afro-Asian countries 
‘elected were Ceylon, Liberia and the United Arab 
Republic, all of them belonging, more or less, to 
the non-aligned camp. The ‘Western group could 
command only six votes, one short of seven which 
is required to get any resolution passed if it is 
: not opposed by any of the permanent members. 
` For the first time, thus, since the inception of 
the Security Council, the West lost control over 
~ the most vital organ of the United Nations. It 
was no longer possible for them to carry through 
any resolution they: wished, once the obstacle 
of the Soviet veto could be surmounted. It was 
this important change in the. composition of the 
Security Council which enabled it, in February, 
to adopt a very different resolution on the Congo. 
But that was much later, and, in the meantime, 
the old Council functioned for several more 
weeks. It was in a state of paralysis. In the 
General Assembly, Yugoslavia and six Asian- 
African countries, including India, introduced a 
resolution on the Congo on December 16. The 
other sponsors were Morocco, the United -Arab 
Republic, Iraq, Indonesia and Ghana. It. called 
upon the United Nations to arrest the deteriora- 
tion in the law and order situation in the Congo 
“ and take measures for the economic rehabilita- 
tion of its people. It suggested that all political 
prisoners, particularly members of the dismissed 
Central Government, be released and Parliament 
i. reconvéned. The resolution also demanded that 
immediate measures be taken to. disband armed 
units and secure the return of Belgians from that 
country. 

President Nkrumah separately proposed a 
seven-point plan to resolve the Congo crisis. It 
provided for the formation of a U.N. Committee, 
consisting mostly of Asian and African countries, 
to control the situation in the Congo. It also 
provided for the restoration of the Lumumba 
Government and complete and immediate wit: 
drawal of all Belgian personnel. 

‘The debates were acrimonious.’ They were 
frequently punctuated by open clashes between 
Mr. Hammarskjoeld and various Afro-Asian 
delegates. Mr. Hammarskjoeld was not in favour 
of the Afro-Asian resolution and he made no 
secret of his dislike of it. The U.N. operations 
were strongly criticized by speaker after speaker 


representing the countries of Africa and Asia. In 
the early stage of the debate, Mr. Hammarskjoeld 
intervened to emphasize that the U.N. force had 
no mandate to take any military initiative; it 
could act only in defence. He explained why the 
United Nations could not secure the release of 
Mr. Lumumba. Any attempt to free Mr. Lumumba, 
said the Secretary-General, meant taking a 
military initiative. Nor did he relish the frequent 
references by Afro-Asian speakers to the prompt- 
ness with which the U.N. Command had always 
intervened to secure the protection and safety 
of European personnel in the Congo. Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld said, there could be no com- 
parison between Mr. Lumumba and the belea- 
guered European population in isolated parts of 
this sprawling country. To secure the release of 
Europeans the U.N. took a “defensive initiative”, 
and not a military initiative. He deplored what 
he called the “inverted racism” displayed by 
Afro-Asian spokesmen. Finally, he said, if he were 
asked to take so-called necessary measures which 
were in fact illegal, his reply would be, “I will 
not do so”. 

It became evident that the Afro-Asian 
countries were no longer in a mood to approve 
the U.N. action without much criticism as they 
had done so far. Mr. Krishna Menon, the Indian 
delegate, accused Mr. Hammarskjoeld on Decem- 
ber 19 of taking sides in the Congo dispute. In 
a two-hour speech on the resolution tabled by 
the Afro-Asian countries, he called for a dele- 
gation of specially qualified members to work in 
the Congo and to advise on the U.N. operations. 
Mr. Menon’s was one of the most pungent speeches 
made in the Assembly on the Congo problem. 

‘The Secretary-General was against the use 


of force ‘by. the United Nations in any circums- 
tance in the Congo. In another intervention in 
the debate he gave the warning that if civil war 
broke out in the Congo, he would ask the 
Security Council whether the U.N. force should 
withdraw or whether they should intervene with 
force. He indicated that, in his own view, the 
U.N. force should withdraw. 

‘The Assembly had also before it a counter 
resolution moved by the Western powers, includ- 
ing the United States. In its revised form this 
resolution asked the Secretary-General to help 
President Kasavubu recall Parliament (this was 
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a’ concession made to the Afro-Asian countries 
who had unanimously emphasized the urgency of 
reconvening the Congolese parliament), hoped 
that the Red Cross would be able to visit politi- 
cal prisoners and asked the Secretary-General to 
continue to keep out foreign military or para- 
military personnel. The resolution amounted to a 
vote of complete confidence in Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld, leaving him free to . conduct the U.N. 
operations. It also recognized President Kasavubu 
as, the sole agency in the Congo through which 
the U.N. could function on the political level. It 
neither called for immediate Belgian withdrawal, 
nor did it betray any signs of concern over the 
continued detention of Mr. Lumumba and the 
increasing tempo of lawlessness that was prevail- 
ing in vast parts of the country. 


The vote was taken on the last day of the 
Assembly’s 1960 session. It had been decided to 
adjourn the session for three months on 
December 20. On the last day, it voted on two 
important issues: the Congo and Algeria. Neither 
vote was a complete victory for any groups of 
nations in the U.N. The vote on the Congo 
showed the state of paralysis in which the world 
organization now found itself: The Afro-Asian 
resolution was unable to secure even half the total 
votes. .Only 28 countries voted in favour and 
42 against. By rejecting the resolution, the 
Assembly refused to assume power to order the 
‘telease of all political prisoners, to convene 
Parliament and enforce withdrawal of Belgians. 
The Western resolution failed by a single vote. 
It had the support of 43 countries; 23 nations 
voted against. The most important phenomenon 
was the huge abstentions. As many as 32 countries 
abstained on the Western resolution and 27 on 
the Afro-Asian resolution. All the new African 
states, including Nigeria, refused to vote for 
- either. The significance of the single-vote defeat 
was nevertheless important. The Western 
resolution, as noted, would have given an almost 
blank cheque to Mr. Hammarskjoeld, had it 
been approved. 


The voting revealed a deep split in the 
United Nations. Neither the Security Council 
nor the General Assembly was able to act 
decisively. Both left the U.N. operations in the 
Congo without moral and political support. A 
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with conflicting advice setting upon him and with 
his international force seriously depleted, the 
Secretary-General is left to pick his own way .out 
of the mess”, 

Mr. Hammarskjoeld hastened to make it 
clear to the dispersing delegates that in the 
absence of a new mandate the old mandate stood 
and that the failure of the Assembly and the 
Security Council to give a new lead in the Congo 
only meant that the Secretary-General had to 
proceed on the lines already laid down. 

The failure of the United Nations in the 
Congo was mostly an African failure. If the 
African countries which controlled as many as 
twenty-five votes in the Assembly, could act 
together they could have carried the majority o° 
the Asian nations; with Soviet support, the} 
could have made their point of view prevail . 
the U.N. Assembly. But as the Congo crisis pro- 
gressively meandered into a tragic stalemate, the, 
African nations stood sadly split, two major 
groups pulling in opposite directions. On the one 
side stood countries like Ghana, Guinea, Mali, 
the United Arab Republic and Morocco trying 
to. project the “African personality’; on the other, 
was the more or less pro-Western group consist- 
ing of countries of the French Community and 
others like Tunisia, who did not want a break 
with the West. ‘ 

It has been seen throughout the Congo crisis 
that the- first group of countries have tried to 
look upon the problem as an issue between’ 
African nationalism and Western colonialism. 
They insisted on the immediate complete with- 
drawal of all Belgian forces and wanted to keep 
the Congo out of the Cold War. To them Mr. 
Lumumba was the only Congolese leader whe 
could hold the country together and give a fight 
against the collective colonialism of the West. 

No less were they concerned over the pros- 
pects of the Congo’s dismemberment. The integrity 
and unity of the Congo was to them a matter of 
the utmost importance. Once this huge country 
in the heart of Africa was allowed to break u 
into a number of semi-independent units, forces 
of disintegration throughout the continent would 
receive a tremendous filip and . Africa would 
again be balkanized. Already the Scramble for 
Africa in the latter -part of the nineteenth 
century had led to the parcelling out of the 
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powers, International boundaries had been drawn 
with scant regard for national sentiment or 
ethnic, cultural or economic factors. As a result, 
Africa has the longest international frontiers in 
any continent. Quite a few of the countries now 
emerging into freedom have neither the territo- 
rial nor the economic means to sustain their 
independence and gather strength and power. 
Hence the movement for integration. But national 
frontiers do not easily melt. Each political entity 
has its own vested interests that stand in the way 
of merger. ‘That explains the comparative un- 
success of the integrating movement. Resolutions 
have been passed and agreements signed for 
forming several unions of African countries; 
there is a growing Pan-African movement; but 
in actual practice, no two countries have yet 
pulled down their national frontiers to make 
union a reality. Nevertheless, African statesmen 
sealize that one of the greatest potential: dangers 
facing their continent is disintegration and 
balkanization. 

It is significant that wherever Africans have 
thought in terms of unity and amalgamation 
they have stood against the conduct of the U.N. 
in the Congo. They had welcomed the United 
Nations intervention only because they had 
hoped to see the Congo’s independence and 
integrity preserved. That was the mandate the 
Security Council gave to the U.N. Command from 
_ the very beginning. Not only was this mandate 
* not carried out; they witnessed the huge Congo 

Rupublic break into pieces before the very eyes 
of the United Nations. 

Support for the U.N. operation came mostly 
from those African countries which are opposed 
to what Dr. Nkrumah has called an “African 
personality”. This group may be described as 
countries favouring balkanization of Africa. To 
this group belong all the small African states, as 
well as the members of the French Community 
which are, for the time being, run by a group 
of Western-oriented leaders who believe in co- 

; operation with the French and with the West 
generally. 

It has been ioticed. throughout this audy 
that since the dawn of independence the Congo’s 
relations with the “African personality” group 
have varied with the ups and downs of Mr. 


Lumumba’s political fortune. When Mr. Lumumba 
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‘unilateral African action against Belgium. 
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was trying to secure the withdrawal of Belgium 
and establish the integrity of his country he 
received solid support from Ghana, Guinea, 
Morocco, Mali and the United Arab Republic. 
There had even been occasions when these 
countries were prepared to intervene indepen- 
dently of the United Nations on Mr. Lumumba’s 
behalf. They did not do so because they were 
afraid of clashing with the U.N.; nor was Mr. 
Lumumba strong enough to brave the risk of 
But 
as soon as Mr. Lumumba was thrown out of the 
political scene, relations between the Congo 
authorities and countries like Ghana and the U.A.R. 
deteriorated. A series of incidents involving the 
envoys of the Ghana and the U.A.R. led to a break- 
ing off of diplomatic relations between Leopoldville 
and Cairo and Accra. Dr. Nkrumah repeatedly 
called for an African Command taking over the 
Congo operations. He made it clear that the 
U.N. set-up in the Congo was so incongruous 
that it could only function on mutually contra- 
dictory lines. Mr. Hammarskjoeld’s chief political 
representative was Mr. Rajeshwar Dayal, a man 
disliked by the anti-Lumumba Congolese leaders 
as well as by most Western powers. He had 
nothing to do with the military operations, In 
charge of these operations was the Swedish 
General, Van Horn, who was replaced by the 
Irish Chief of Staff in January in 1961. Neither 
of them could earn the encomium of the more 
important African nations. The Secretary- 
General’s military adviser was Brigadier Rikhye 
of India, who’ again has had’ nothing to do with 
the conduct of the military operations, Thus 
there were built-in weaknesses in the U.N. set-up 
which repeatedly revealed themselves in the way 
the U.N. handled the Congo crisis since Juty. 

The African split came to a finality in 
December, outside the United Nations. 

A conference of African countries was held 
in Brazzaville in the middle of December. 
Attending it were the Heads of twelve French- 
speaking African states, members of the French 
Community. The result of their deliberations had 
an important bearing on the final phase of the 
U.N. debate on the Congo. After a week-long 
discussion they invited Congolese leaders to join 
them. Both Mr. Kasavubu and Mr. Tshombe 
attended the meeting. This conference which is 
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known as the Brazzaville Conference adopted a 
resolution favouring a Congo Confederation. In 
other words, it stood for splitting up the Congo 
into five or six near-sovereign states and it gave 
an immediate fillip to similar movements current 
in other parts of Africa. 


During the U.N. Assembly debate delegates 


of the French Community countries repeatedly - 


referred to the Brazzaville recommendation and 
this exercised considerable influence on the out- 
come of the voting. ‘Their plea had Western 
‘sympathy. As we have already noted, the Western 
countries were able to count upon the passive 


support of the Brazzaville group in putting for- 


ward their own point of view with regard to the 
Congo problem. 


In the first week of January another 
important African summit conference was held, 
this time in Casablanca. Tt was called by the late 
monarch of Morocco and was attended by the 
Heads of the sate of Morocco, the United Arab 
Republic, Ghana, Guinea and Mali. The Prime 
Minister of the Algerian Provisional Government, 
Mr. Ferhat Abbas, was also there. There was a 
ministerial delegate from Libya and an observer 
from an Asian country, Ceylon. Perhaps the most 
important work of the Casablanca Conference 
was the drawing up of an African Charter, pro- 
viding for an African consultative assembly, 
creation of African political, economic and 
cultural committees and the setting up of a joint 
African high command which should meet 
periodically with a view to “ensuring the common 
defence of African cases of aggression against 
any part of this continent and with a view to 
safeguarding the independence of African states”. 


. The resolution adopted on the Congo 
deserves to be fully quoted. The Conference, it 
said: (1) Declares the intention and deter- 
mination of the respective governments re- 
presented to withdraw their troops and other 
military personnel placed under the United 
Nations Operational Command in the Congo. (2) 
Reaffirms their recognition of the elected Parlia- 
ment and legally constituted government- of the 
Republic of Congo which came into being on 
June 30, 1960. (3) Convinced that the only 
justification for the presence of the United 
Nations troops in the Congo is: 
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(a) to answer the appeals of the legitimate 
Government of the Republic of the Congo 
at whose request the United Nations deci- 
ded to creaie its Operational Command; 
to implement the decisions of the Security 
Council in respect of the situation in the 
Congo; 

(c) to safeguard the unity and independence of, 
the Republic of the Congo and preserve its” 
territorial integrity. 

(4) Urges the United Nations to act immediately 
to: 

(a) disarm and disband the lawless bands of 

Mobutu; 

release from prison and detention all 

members of the Parliament and legitimate 

Government of the Republic of the Congo; 

(c) reconvene the Parliament of the Republic 
of the Congo; 


(b) 


(b) 


(d) eliminate from the Congo all Belgian ang 
other foreign military and para-military 
personnel not belonging to the United 
Nations Operational Command whether 
operating as such or in disguise; 

(e) release to legitimate Government of the 
Congo all civil and military airports, radio 
stations and other establishments, now un- 
lawfully withheld from that Government; 

(1) prevent the Belgians from using the United 
Nations Trust Territory of Ruanda Urundi 
as a base to commit aggression direct or 
indirect to launch armed attacks against 4 
the Congolese Republic. 


(5) Besides that, if the purposes and prin- 
ciples which justified the presence of the United 
Nations Operational Command in the Republic of 
the Congo are not realized and respected, then the 
states here represented reserve the right to take 
appropriate action.” 

As the year 1960 ended, the consequences of 
the Congo were more or less clear. It had split the 
United Nations and it had split Africa. The inde- 


pendence of the Congo was now only an illusion. ¢ 


The country stood humbled, prostrate and broken. 
All the tribal passions had been let loose. There was 
complete political confusion. The economy was 
at the lowest ebb; hunger and destitution was 
widespread. The U.N. had no money even te 


finance its operations. Its treasury was empty. A 
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fairly large number of countries had refused to 
share the cost. Whatever money came was given 
by the United States and other Western countries 
on an ad hoc basis. 


The paralysis of the U.N. was broken by a 
severe jolt in the month of February. Mr. Lumumba 
mwas put to death by his political enemies. It was 
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not the death of a man but of a country and a 
cause.” 





[ *In his concluding article next month, 
Chanakya Sen will review the U.N. handling of the 
Congo problem since the death of Mr. Lumumba 
and examine India’s approach to the crisis. There 
will also be a summing up of the consequences of 


the Congo problem.—Editor, M.R.] 





THE BENGAL PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE OF 1888 
By KALYAN SEN 


Ir was the Indian National Congress that led 
people to think of their political emancipation 
and also to strive to achieve it. As it has been re- 
marked, “the history of the Indian National Con- 
gress is the history of the origin and develop- 
ment of national life in India.” However, the 
Congress always tried to maintain an all-India 
tharacter. From the very beginning, the leaders 
of the Congress declined to deal with problems 
which they considered to be of a local character 
and not of national importance. Thus arose a 
need for a Provincial Conference through which 
the attention of the public could be focussed on 
questions that the National Congress was not 
willing to consider. 

The problem of the tea garden labourers of 
Assam, or “coolies”, as they used to be called, 
was sought to be raised at the Madras session of 

_the Congress in 1887, and the Allahabad session 
“of the Congress in 1888. On both the occasions, 
it was excluded from the agenda on the ground 
of “provinciality”. It is difficult to agree with 
the judgment of the leaders that this was not a 
fit question to be discussed at the national level. 
The conditions in which the “coolies” had to 
pass their days are hard to believe now. They 
were treated like beasts by the European pro- 
prietors who felt no concern for their welfare. 
The labourers were recruited mostly from back- 
ward areas like Chhotanagpur, Hazaribagh and 
the Eastern States Agency. They were supposed 
fo come under “agreements”, the terms or conse- 
quences of which they hardly ever understood. 
Agents of the tea gardens maintained a big organi- 
sation for- recruiting them, and for transporting 
them to Assam. Cases of kidnapping of women and 
children were also not rare. Once in Assam, they 
were completely at the mercy of the European 


Manager, and they had no way of escape. The law, 
far from protecting the “coolies”, was actually 
against them. An Act of 1859 (No. XII of 1859) 
laid down that for a breach of the contract of 
service, a “coolie” was liable to be prosecuted. 
The Inland Emigration Act, (No. I of 1882), 
“passed in the face of strong opposition on the 
part of the native community led by the late 
Kristo Das Pal who was then a member of Vice- 
regal Council”, empowered the employer to 
arrest a runaway, “coolie” without warrant, if he 
was found within five miles of his garden. The 
“coolie” expected or got little help or protection 
from the police. 

Stories of oppression and high-handedness of 
the Managers of tea gardens used to trickle out. 
The leaders of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj and 
the Indian Association were the first to take up 
this issue in 1886. Dwarakanath Ganguli, a 
self-denying worker of the Brahmo Samaj, visited 
a number of tea gardens in Assam, and began to 
give wide publicity to the horrible conditions 
obtaining there. Pandit Ramkumar Vidyaratna, a 
preacher of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, pub- 
lished in Bengali a book, “Kuli Kahini”, (“the 
story of the coolie”) which created a sensation. 
Surendra Nath Banerjea, in his “Bengalee”, and 
Krishna Kumar Mitra (also of the Sadheran 
Brahmo Samaj), in his “Sanjivani”, carried on 
a campaign for the punishment of the miscreant 
managers and for a reform of the law. Contem- 
porary newspapers contained many stories of 
cruelty. In October, 1888, the Amrita Bazar Pat- 
rika reported an incident of a woman dying of 
brutal flogging. Five more workers succumbed to 
the injuries caused by flogging, and about two 
hundred workers went to the Magistrate of Dib- 
rugarh to seek redress, The “Bengalee” men- 
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tioned one similar incident in the same month: 
——a woman, who had been delivered of a child, 
was thrashed to death by the Manager of one 
Messaijan Tea Estate. The “coolies” had to live 
in sub-human conditions in the estates. Surendra 
Nath Banerjea showed from a government report 
that ten out of eighteen gardens in the South 
Sylhet Sub-division were veritable death traps.- 
The labourers did not always get their full wages 
either—the Manager would make deductions on 
flimsy pretexts. : 

The public men of Bengal had been agitating 
against certain other social evils as well. For 
instance, there was the problem of the “out-still” 
' system. “Qut-still” is a technical term of the Ex- 
cise Department of the Government, and by it, 
they mean an indigenous distillery for making 
spirituous liquor. Such distilleries were left out- 
side the control of the Government. One who ran 
an “out-still”, received a manufacturing as well 
as a selling licence. A fee had to be paid for 
obtaining this licence, but otherwise, the licence 
owed no other obligation to the Government. 
“Qut-stills” were set up in the villages of Hooghly 
and, Howrah Districts in 1886, flouting the policy 
recommended by the Excise Commission of 1883: 
This had a -very bad effect and the habit of 
drinking «started, spreading even among young 
children. Surendra Nath Banerjea and his asso- 
ciates embarked on a campaign against this evil. 
The Indian Association sent out a questionnaire 
to the districts, and some of the leaders went -to 
the villages to make personal enquiries. On the 
basis of the reports received, it sent a memo- 
randum to the Provincial Government which gives 
an idea of the magnitude of the evil; “From al- 
most everywhere, the same tale is heard—of 
persons lying dead-drunk on the roads in the vici- 
nity of the “out-still’, of the attempted outrages 
on the passers-by, of quarrels and fights, and of 
the general increase in crime. It must indeed be 
so in the nature of things. The liquor has been 
cheapened by nearly three-fourths. A bottle of 
liquor which formerly cost a rupee, may now be 
had. for four annas.” Then there were certain. 
problems facing the Municipalities and District 
Boards. The Provincial Government- of ‘Bengal 
was not providing enough money to these bodies 
for maintaining schools. Surendra Nath Banerjea 
pointed out that while Sir James Lyall, the Lieu- 
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tenant Governor, of the Punjab, took to task the 
Municipalities of that. province for not spending 
enough money for education, in Bengal, Munici- 
palities were not receiving adequate grants from 
the Government for this purpose. 

Problems of this type had failed to find a 
place in the agenda of the National Congress on 
grounds of “provinciality”. And so the leaders of, 
Bengal came to the conclusion that they must“ 
have a platform of their own to give publicity to 
their problems. This was the genesis of the 
Bengal Provincial Conference. 

The first Conference met in Calcutta from 
the 25th to the 27th of October, 1888. Dr. 
Mahendra Lal Sircar was elcted President. About 
one hundred delegates attended the Conference 
from twenty-four districts of the Presidency of 
Bengal. The delegates from the districts took the 
lead and it, was:remarked that they represented 
“the wealth, the intelligence, and the public spirig 
of the Province”. Among the delegates were, be- 
sides Surendra Nath Banerjea and Bepin Chandra 
Pal, men like Dwaraka Nath Ganguli, Woomesh 
Chandra Datla, Janaki Nath Ghoshal, Narendra 
Nath Sen, and Baikuntha Nath Hazra. 

The Conference” adopted twelve resolutions. 
The first resolution made a demand for the 
appointment of an independent commission for 
enquiring into the condition of the Assam. 
“coolies”. Another resolution recorded a protest 
against the interference of the local government 
in the administration of Municipalities, as for 4 
instance, the practice of revising the budgets 
made by the Municipalities. Another resolution 
demanded some reforms in the police system, and 
made a specific suggestion for raising the pay 
of the subordinate officials, Other demands were 
that a Royal Commission be appointed to enquire 
into Indian affairs, that the Arms Act be revised, 
that the Legislative Council be reconstituted on a 
representative basis, that the Judiciary be sepa- 
rated fromthe Executive, and that the system of 
trial, by Jury be established. These were not 
“provincial” questions, and they were to become- 
“hardy annuals” at the National Congress as also ~ 
at-local conferences for a long time to come. 

There was a proposal that technical educa- 
tion should be imparted to the people. But the 
President, Dr. Sircar, opposed this on the ground 
that unless basic scientific knowledge was dis- 
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seminated first, technical education would prove 
abortive. 


There was a ‘resolution conveying good 
wishes to the National Congress and suggesting 
some subjects for inclusion in the agenda of its 
next meeting scheduled for December. A Stand- 
ing Committee was appointed to organise the 
Conference, and Janaki Nath Ghoshal and Surendra 
Nath Banerjea were appointed Joint-Secretaries. 


The leaders of Bengal were very pleased 
with the success of the Conference. Surendra Nath 
wrote in his Bengalee: “What we had earnestly 
pleaded for in these columns has at last been 
realised as an accomplished fact. The Bengal 
Provincial Conference met last week in the 
British Indian Association’s rooms and discussed 
the most important public questions of the day. 
.... Ten years ago, a gathering of this kind 
would have been impossible. It might have been 
a dream in the minds of a few ardent patriots, 
but the dream has now been realised: A new poli- 
tical force has been created”. What was this new 
political force? Dr. Sircar, in his presidential 
address, had said that Conferences of this type 
were to be regarded as “feeders of the great 
National Congress—converging streams as it 
were, that will swell the tide of that genuine 
national movement.” It was in ‘this light that 
the people of other provinces viewed this Con- 
ference. The example inspired the people -of 
Bombay to organise the Bombav Provincial 
Conference. The Poona Sarvajanik Sabha in 
a circular said, “(we think) that it will be 
necessary to bring together in. a Provincial Con- 
ference the representatives of the leading. towns 
and districts of the Presidency to discuss certain 
points and lay down certain lines of action”. 


The National Congress was something re- 
mote to the people of the far-flung districts of 
India. The railway age was still in its’ infancy. 
Whereas, not many could afford the time or the 


money to attend the National Congress, it was 


much easier to attend a Provincial Conference. 
The delegates at a Provincial Conferente had 
stronger bonds amongst themselves, and the pro- 
blems that they discussed, directly concerned 
them. One who could not hope to be anything 
more than a back-bench delegate at the National 
Congress, could aspire to play a leading role at 
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a Provincial Conference. It was remarked that 
at the first Bengal Provincial Conference, delegates 
came from the mofussils, “at considerable ex- 
pense and inconvenience, giving up their 
holidays”. The delegates of a Provincial Con- 
ference could talk amongst themselves in their 
own language. The National Congress, in its 
early days, was not broad-based, not to mention 
that it had no contact with the masses. Provincial 
Conferences were instrumental in making the 
National Congress better known to the common 
people, and in awakening their political con- 
sciousness. How progressively common people 
started taking an interest in political questions, 
under the influence of periodical conferences, 
and how the masses were ultimately drawn into 
politics, remain to be traced. The use of verna- 
culars in meetings and conferences played an 
important part in bringing this about. The 
beginning was made in this very period. 
Surendra Nath, while agitating against the “out- 
still” system, used to hold meetings in villages. 
Along with Krishna Kumar Mitra, Kali Sankar 
Sukul, and Barada Prasanna Ray (singer and 
orator, from Barisal), he delivered speeches in 
Bengali at those meetings. He acknowledged 
later on that this practice of addressing meetings 
in Bengali, stood him in good stead at the time 
of the Swadeshi movement. How Bengali came 
to be the language of the Provincial Conference 
in Bengal is another interesting study. 

-It is true that the immediate occasion for 
starting the Provincial Conference was the 
neglect of questions that were dubbed as “pro- 
vincial” by the National Congress at this time. 
But one cannot deny that some, at least of these 
so-called provincial questions, had an all-India 
importance. The problem of the “coolie” of 
Assam was by no means a provincial matter. 
The “out-still” system, or the problems _ of 
Municipalities and District Boards, although local 
problems, had a national importance. Moreover, 
to awaken the people of a country like India 
which had vast dimensions and wide diversities 
on one side, and. no traditions of political con- 
sciousness on the other, having lived under 
subjection for hundreds of years, local con- 
ferences were highly necessary. The Provincial 
Conference may be claimed as a specific contri- 
bution of Bengal to the movement for freedom. 
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In the Third Five-Year Plan, Agriculture 


has been given the second place of import- 


ance. The stress seems to be on the pro- 
duction of food. In all the talks and lite- 
rature on the subject, I have not seen any 
reference to the problem of conservation 
and preservation of agricultural products. 
From the field to the granary, food-crops 
are exposed to the ravages of destructive 
insects, animals and other pests. It is a 
well-known fact that a bumper crop in any 
year produces enough for a population for 
two successive years. This basic natural 


fact has been lost sight of by our planners.. 


An unimaginative ministry, has given ` no 
attention to crop-destroying pests including 
profiteer pests who keep up food prices 
despite bumper crops. 

Speaking at the Demographic Training 
and Research Centre in Bombay on the 27th 


June, 1959, India’s Union Health Minister, 


Mr. D. P. Karmarkar, gave utterance to 
this borrowed cliche—“The population 
problem is perhaps the most urgent prob- 
lem of our country, ete” But the great 
biologist, J. B. S. Haldane, who is endowed 
with rational thinking and whose life is 
devoted not to political career-making but 
to the pursuit of science, said in reply— 
“As a biologist, I disagree with this. The 
food problem is more urgent and it can be 
solved in five years if a serious attempt is 


made to apply scientific principles stressing 


the importance of animal demography in 
the context of food production.” Prof. 
Haldane said further—“The growth and 
movement of insect and animal life were 
not merely an academic problem but were 
of great practical application. The move- 
ment of a large swarm of locusts from the 
Western Frontier may do more harm to 
India’s economy than the movement of 
human beings”. 

Before a year had elapsed since these 
prophetic words were uttered by the savant; 
locusts did arrive in India in unprecedented 
swarms but the governments of the Union 
and the States had been found unprepared 
to combat this menace. Strangely enough 


there has been a -“movement of human 
beings” also from Assam into West Bengal. 

That neither the advice of a scientist, 
nor the invasion of locusts have had any 
effect on the Union Ministers is apparent 
from the following remarks of Union 


‘Minister, J. Ram, at the Bhavnagar Congress 


session, as reported in the newspapers on 
the 7th January, 1961 —The country’s pro- 
duction must be continuously increased. 
But that would not be enough. Along with 
increasing production steps should be taken 
for equitable distribution of wealth.” Be- 
tween production and distribution there is 
a vast gulf, within which food is destroyed 
by insects and animals. Rats and mice, for 
example, do enormous damage to crops and 
agricultural produce. “The ravages of the 
Sind Mole-Rat in the ricé-growing tracts of 
the Indus ‘Delta have been estimated by a’ 
competent authority as between 10 and 50 
per cent of the entire paddy crop.” (Salim 
Ali, Book of Indian Birds, p. 324). 
Locusts, says Salim Ali, have prodigious 
appetites and are notorious for their prolific 
reproduction.- The Government in India 
have taken no serious measures to control 
this pest. There is only one air-plane for 


spraying insecticide chemicals in the whole 


of India. Mere spraying will not check its 
reproduction. I am.afraid that locusts are 
attempting to make India their breeding 
ground.. Time will show. I quote again 
from Salim Ali’s book. “The female locust 
lays its eggs in capsules underground, each 
capsule containing about 100 eggs, and 
several capsules are laid by each individual. 
On a farm in S. Africa measuring 3,300 acres, 
no less than 14 tons of eggs have been dug 
up at one time, estimated to have produced 
1,250 million locusts.” (Ibid, pp. 223-24). 
Sprayed chemicals cannot touch the under- 
ground egg-capsules. 

Chemical insecticides cannot be relied 
on in eradicating insect pests. This is a 
demonstrated truth. Although chemical | 
insecticides have added to our welfare, they ` 
are not unmixed blessings. Peter Farb 
says—“Witness how, in some species, DDT 











Í super rrai wide than 
Many - house-flies can now 
‘dose of DDT 1,000 times stronger 
is needed to kill their ancestors ten 
years ago. Chemicals also have been res- 
ible for an upsurge of minor pests— 
mites, scale insects, - aphids—which were 
formerly kept at low population levels by 
v natural enemies.  Unwise blanket sprays 
-have in some cases killed our insect friends 
faster than our enemies...... As the insects 
build up resistance, we have turned to more 
potent chemicals. The newest, the organic 
phosphorus, are the deadliest.”. Now re- 
member these words—“So concerned are 
scientists about the indiscriminate use of 
-insecticidal poisons on our food-stuff that— 
a America—stringent official controls have 
_ been tightened up to protect the consumer.” 
- (Readers Digest, Sept. 1957). 
o Living: insecticides have no harmful 
effect on foods. They attack only the 
: insects to be destroyed and the pests can- 
not become immune to them. The U. S. 
i Department of Agriculture entomologists 
E ne and are doing remarkable re- 
arch work in biological control. About 
_ decades ago Koebele, a self-taught 
mologist, went to Australia to find an 
_ enemy of the insect that had almost des- 
: the. Citrus industry in California. 





















tot the first effort in biologi- 
In the last Century when the 
started sugar-cane growing in Fiji, 
they found an insect destroying sugar-cane. 
it. was found on observation that the Com- 
mon ‘Mynah (Acridotheres tristis) was an 
enemy of this pest and they imported into 
Fiji a large. number of ‘these birds» which 
were effective in controlling the sugar-cane 
_ pest. 
one Both the ‘entomologist and the ornithe- 
gist have to be consulted if agricultural 
ing is to be made successful. Both in 
America, — research work in 
rol is being carried out inten- 
. remarkable success, They 
‘spores that attack grubs of. 








which once ravaged crops,” 
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fruits and vegetables. Chemical» insee 
cides seemed to increase their numbers. 
Britain many tomato-growers are. now 
attacking their enemy the green-house oe 
white-fly with a specially-reared wasplike 
parasite, Encassia formosa, The European — 
pine saw-fly was destroying timber wealth — 
of Canada. Swedish entomologists provid- 
ed the Canadians with a  disease-virus of 
this insect which is now in perfect control. 

The entomologist has very largely ando |. 
effectively developed biological control 
techniques. The ornithologist has not yet 
been requisitioned by agricultural plan- o 
ners, though he has already done much. 
work, the result of which are now available 
to the authorities. 

Let me quote again from Salim Al's 
book which has been before the Ministers _ 
and Directors of Agriculture in India since 
1941 : 

“A large proportion of the normal food 
of birds consists of insects including many 
that are in the highest degree injurious to 
man and his concerns. Birds of many species 












not only take heavy toll of marauding _ 
locust hordes all along their flight lines but 
also scratch up and devour their eggs in 
vast quantities, as well as the different 
stages of the young locust after hatching. 
The white stork is a well-known loc 
rst eek and the enormous merti c 





Asia.” In November. 1961, poa ‘the docust 
hordes were passing through Patna district, 
I noticed an enormous flock, of these storks 


out by unintelligent, Ponie with Mhe 


guns, -despite thie. Arms Act. 





“About fifty years ago, the then. ine 
Government employed Mason .& Lefroy to 


s insects as also- 
foye insects beneficial to 
















lished by ‘the then Agricultural Depart. paration | Committee invited am 
ment of India, is out of print and further the British Ornithological 
<: research on this subject has not been what birds were to be en 
undertaken by the said Department in in- benefit of crops, fruits and tr l 
dependent India. Our Ministers also, un- Haldane nor any entomologist and orni- ` 
happily for India, are indifferent to this thologist are in any of the committees on. 
subject and it is for this reason that we find Agricultural Planning. 

atte, who has become an Indian 
30: 
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He Took the First Settlers to Sierra. Leone 
By CHRISTOPHER FYFE 


T was, through Granville Sharp that British man of steadfast principles.. When the War of 
ers first went to Sierra Leone. Sharp was a American Independence’ broke out he- wesigned 





cause he sympathised with American ‘aspirations. 
Single-mindedly devoted to any cause he — es- 
poused, he championed ‘the oppressed. and. neg- 
lected wherever he saw them, and spent many 
years fighting slavery- and the slave trade. 


It was he who arranged for James Somerset, 
a runaway slave claimed back by his master, to 
be brought before the English courts. A ago 
deliberation Lord Mansfield, the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, held in 1772 that slavery was unknown to. 
English law, and that Somerset was a free man. 

There were many Africans, most of them 
servants, in London in the 18th century. Some 
had escaped from slavery across the- 


















ut 2,300,000 s 
ress in recent. years 
o face the challenge of 
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who had won their freedom | by 
the British forces joined them, and 
soldiers had no work or prorector and 
vandered the streets in misery. 
harp became their champion. A committee 
formed to raise money to relieve them, but, 
t content with . relief, Sharp. dreamed of re- 
‘settling these unhappy” migrants in a home of 
‘their own in Africa, whence they or their ances- 
` tors had originally been taken as slaves. He per- 
suad the British Government (which wanted 
them moved from London) to ship them to 
: Sierra Leone and establish them there. 
: In May, 1787, a naval convoy brought 411 
settlers to Sierra Leone. King Tom, a Temne 
ruler (still commemorated in King Tom Penin- 
R sula adjoining - Freetown), granted’ them land. 
There ‘on the site of the present Government 
House they founded their settlement, calling it 
Granville Town after Granville Sharp. 
-. The British Government sent the settlers to 
` Sierra Leone but did not rule them. Once the 
aval convoy left they ruled themselves, Sharp 
ad drawn up a Constitution for them, on the 
emocratic lines current among advanced thinkers 
8th century. The citizens of the Province 
m (as Sharp styled it) elected their 
Governor, Magistrate and Council. 
..The history of the Province of Freedom is 
and unhappy. The settlers arrived at the 
ing of the rains; fever broke out and many 
soil was unsuited for agriculture; they 
had | no capital to trade with; in 1789, they 
vith King Tom’s successor, King 
i ber town and dispersed them 
e countryside. 
Sharp tried to persuade the Government to 
re-establish the settlement, but having moved the 
settlers from London they had no further interest 
them. Sharp could not afford to re-establish 
: imself, for as it was, he had spent nearly 
£2,000 on it. So he ‘decided to persuade some 
‘ich friends to form a company to sponsor it. 
: The Sierra. Leone Company, incorporated 
‘in 1791, was a business venture. The Directors 
(Wilberforce was one of them) were opponents 
slave trade, who wanted to bring Western 
vilization to Africa, but they also hoped to 
y by trade. Over £200,000 capital was 
y could not allow: the control of 
_ pass into the hands of the 
istant Sierra Leone, and Sharp’s 
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Constitution was abandoned. The 
ceased to be self-governing, and was ruled instead 
by the Company’s officials. . 
_ Sharp was bitterly disappointed. But Boii : 
he was himself a Director of the company, is. 
could not persuade his colleagues to revive the 
Province of Freedom. Henceforth, he had Tittle 
more to do with Sierra Leone. Even his name 
vanished from it. Granville Town was renamed oe 
Freetown, and another Granville Town foune 
few miles to the east faded away after a few 
years. ; 
Yet he has an important place in - Sierra 
Leone. His sympathy with the distressed Africans 
in London was responsible for the first Brit h 
settlement there. And today we may also recog- 
nise and admire the faith which underlay — his 
determination that the settlement should not be 
a colony, ruled by remote absentees, but a self- 
governing state founded on democratic principles, 
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The Doctor Who Led the Way tc to 
Independence 8 


By DAVID WILLIAMS 


the 
Government of Sierra Leone, Sir Milton Margai, 
now Prime Minister, is more firmly in the saddle 
than ever. He is 65, yet even 10 years ago many ? 
said, the “Doctor” was only holding the fort for 
his brother. Today nobody dare predict who will 


Nine years after his election to lead 


take over, or when. The “Doctor” is not only 
the undisputed leader of his Sierra Leone People’s i 
Party; he leads a United Front in which most 
Sierra Leone politicians. joined for the success~ 
ful negotiations about independence a year ago, 
and for steering the country: through indepen- i 
dence, B ee 

_ He was educated in Freetown, went to Four: ho. 
Bay College (now the University College of — - 
Sierra Leone); took his medical degree : 
Durham, England, in 1926. He was in 
practice before entering: government service, “to 
retire in 1950 as Senior Medical Officer, Bo, 7 
capital of the Protectorate. 

Sir Milton’s political career must be seen 

against an historical background. It was not until _ 
1896 that the great” “Protectorate” of Sierra 
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Leane (now “the Provinces’ *). was Kad to the 
“Colony”, established by- Britain in 1787. 

Sir Milton is a real Protectorate Man. His 
father was a trader, his grandfather a warrior 
chief; and he has immense prestige as the 
Protectorate’s first doctor. 





Sir Milton Margai, Prime Minister of Sierra Leone 


` The Sierra Leone Organisation Society, 
planned to promote agricultural co-operation in 
the Protectorate, became, under him, an organisa- 
tion to safeguard Protectorate rights. He never, 
however, argued that the Protectorale should 


exercise dictatorship over the small Colony, and 


the Sierra Leone People’s Party was formed 

with a view to bridge the widening gap between 
the two. He joined with Mr. Laminah Sankoh, 
a Colony man, to form this national party, of 
which the major aim was political unification, 
an aim now achieved. 


>o The “Doctor”. is a gradualist and has the 
medical man’s. dislike of hasty judgments and 
rash action. When he told the Colonial Office that 
< the time had come for- independence, it was 
-dificult for them to deny it—Mr. Macleod indeed, 
has indicated as much. Nor. has Sir Milton Margai 
ever forgotten that the object of politics should 
be the welfare of the people... 
_ The Sierra Leone People’s Party Govern- 


mant farmad in 1059 hae nat had an easy time 









a) has darned, “bat 
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“survived, much criticism. 
Disturbing was the Protectorate rebellion in 
1956, in view of the S.L.P.P’s special claim to 
understand Protectorate people. Slowness in 
coping with iliicit diamond digging and smugg- 
ling—now well under control—was another 
ground for criticism. But the Doctor, so . secure 
in his special position, has never denied failures. d 
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Sierra Leone Makes Great Strides 
In Social Services 


By DON TAYLOR, Epitor or New.. 


Commonwealth, London. 


The steady and strangely under-publicised 
progress of Sierra Leone since. World War I4 
provides one of the most satisfying successes of 
British colonial policy. There has been little 
that was dramatic or spectacular about it, but 
all the time this West African country of about 
2,300,000 people has moved steadily along, and 
it is better equipped than quite a number of 
other African countries to face the challenge of 
independence. 

This is particularly apparent ; in 1 the field of 
social welfare. The figures show that progress 
here has been very marked, For example, take 
education. In the eight years between 1950 and 
1958 the number of primary schools increased 
from 277 to 522, and the number of children at 
those schools from 34,520 to 69,276. The number 
of children at secondary schools. was more than 
doubled in the same period, reaching a figure 
of nearly 6,000 by 1958. 

Technical training has . received "pious 
attention, and more. than l, 100. were receiving 
full or part-time training by 1958. Teacher 
training has. been. another sphere in which. rapid 
expansion has taken place, and by the end of the. 
same year more than 600 students were attending 
Fourah Bay College or the other institutes iny 
Sierra Leone. 

Of course, Ferah Bay College (now a 
university. college) .has always been the special 
pride of the country. For many years it has 
been producing arts graduates, but for two years 
past there have been courses in pure science and — 
in engineering. Moreover. there are over 





alsa 











nts. “from Sierra Leone studying in 


ese education figures may not appear 
artling to citizens of the more advanced countries 


ae in the grounds of the Government Secondary echo, Bo, 


South West Province 


of the world, but they are heartening for an 
African country. What is even more significant 
is that Sierra Leone has an official goal of free 
compu sory and universal education for all, and 
s devoting an increasing proportion of its in- 
come te that end. 





. The same determination to expand is clearly 
evident in the health services. The framework 
here consists of base and rural hospitals,’ backed 
up by health centres, which consist of a dis- 
pensary, a small maternity and child. welfare 
unit, and a sanitary office. In ‘addition, there is 
the important Endemic Diseases: Control Unit, 
which in two years treated no fewer than 450,000 
people for yaws. 
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Another aspect of the social services which 
has been hearteningly successful is community. 
development. Although there is central adminis- 
tration, the financial and political control of 
areas are exercised by district 
councils, who are advised by 
social development officers. Six- 
month training courses are held 
at Bo for community develop- 
ment workers: Community de- 
velopment covers a large area of 
activity, but two of the more 
notable aspects are the improve- 
ment of village sanitation and 
the: construction of feeder roads. 





‘How has Sierra Looks been 
able to provide for -this post- 
war expansion of. the social 
services ? First of all, becai 
of the increased prosperity, of 
the country; secondly, because 
of the. assistance given . from 
Britain’s Colonial. Development 
and Welfare funds. To give but 
two examples : since the en 
the war a total of £850,000 was. 
allocated to Fourah Bay College; 
five new hospitals and a large number of health _ 
centres were completed under Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare schemes. ; 

Clearly, Sierra Leone has still a long way to 
go, and the progress of social services. will 
depend on the continued prosperity of — the 
country and on continued assistance from 
Britain—which will certainly be given. . A 
literate and healthy population is the main key 
to progress and the emergence of such «a 
population does not come about overnight. 

But Sierra Leone has laid the foundations 
carefully and thoroughly, and the emphasis put 
on the social services—particularly in the last 
decade—is going to pay dividends in the era of 
independence. 
















—_ - ROORKEE~AN ENGINEERING CENTRE 


TETI By PARIMAL CHANDRA MUKHERJEE 


ROORKEE, a well-known place in India, has be- 
come popular after the 48th Session of the Indian 
Science Congress, held during the first part of Janu- 
ary, 1961. Once it was the capitalofa Paragana 
but during Emperor Akbar’s reign was relegated 


University Campus, Roorkee 


to the status of a mud-built 
village, but again in about 1840 
A.D., with the commencement 
of the work on the Ganga Canal, 
its glory and prosperity have 
been steadily growing. 


Like many places the name of 
Roorkee also, has a beginning. 
According to a certain account 
the name. owes its orgin to 
Ruri, the wife. of a Rajput 
chieftain. 


The history of modern Roorkee 
dates’ back to 1840 A.D., when 
work on the Ganga Canal started. 
Afterwards the establishment of 
Canal Workshops and Iron Foun- 
dry (1845-46), School of Civil 
Engineering (1847) which later 
on became the famous Thompson College of 
Civil Engineering, and the Cantonment of the 
Bengal Sappers and Miners (1853) added to the 
importance of the place. All these raised the 
population of the town from 5,511 in 1847 to 
33,000 in 1951. The census, of 1961 will certainly 


shaw further increase. 





The Ganga Canal. Bifurcating. 


For those who are interested in geogra- 
phical accounts it must be mentioned that 
Roorkee. situated at 29° 51’ N and 77° 53’ E, is 
elevated to the height of 880 ft. (268 meters) 
m.s.l. Temperature variation between -winter 
and summer is 2.5° C to 34° C; 
and 13° C to 45° C. Average 
rainfall is 1,016 mm. (40 in- 
ches.) 


Although Roorkee’s height is 
only 880 ft., one can have from 
this place a clear view of many 
snow-clad peaks, such as Nanda 
Devi (25,645 ft.), Dunagiri 
(23,184 ft.), Kedarnath (22,770 
ft.), Kharcha Kund (21,685 ft.), 
and a few more. 

Roorkee is well 
by railways and roads. 
mail trains stop here. 


There. are many Government 


connected 


All 4 


Institutions of which Bengal 
Engineering Centre is an im- 
portant one. Soon after the 
end of the Sikh War, the 





Roorkee 
Bengal Sappers and Miners was.. established at . 
Ludhiana (Punjab) in 1849. Then it moved to 


Roorkee in 1853. After assuming a few 
designations it became King George V's Own 
Bengal Group in 1946. For sometimes known as 
Royal Indian Engineers it is known as the Bengal 
Engineering Group, Corp. of Engineers since 
1950. 





Then there is the Central Building “Research 
I which is one of the C.S.LR. laboratories. 
As the name suggests, the Institute devotes its 
research to buildings, designs, structures, and 








C.B.RA. Main Building, Roorkee 


economics, This enumeration is by no means 
exhaustive. It also helps the Building industry by 
supplying scientific informations, development of 
new materials and techniques. 


$ 





C.B. R.I Model Exhibition Hall, Roorkee 


Of all the institutions, the University of 
Roorkee is, however, the most important one. 
Formerly known as the Thompson Engineering 
College, named after its founder—the Lt. Governor 
of U.P. (1843 to 1853) it was raised to the 
status of a University and renamed as the 
University of Roorkee in 1949. It was started 
with a handful of students in 1845 with a view to 
training Indian youths in engineering for assis- 
tance to the public work. The number of students 
was 1,749 in 1960 and the authorities are deter- 
mind to raise the figure to 3,000 by 1964. The 
students are required to stay in the Campus. 
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The University prescribes ‘undergraduate — 
courses to train students for bachelor’s degree in 
civil, electrical, mechanical engineering and 
architecture, and also has special post-graduate 
courses on these subjects. In 1957 the Water 
Resources Development Training Centre was 
established with the help of the Ford Foundation 
and the UNESCO to train Indian engineers and 
senior engineers from the Far Eastern countries. 
The term of this course is one year and the sue- 
cessful students get their M.Sc. degree. 

Apart from these Government Institutions, 
in Roorkee there is a network of instrument- 
making concerns. They have grown as small- 
scale industries. There are more than one hundred 
units employing more than thousand workmen 
and is reported to have achieved the annual 





Swimming Pool, Roorkee 


production figure of Rs. 3,000,000. More than 


950 varieties of instruments are made in these 
units and the items include both optical and 
mathematical instruments. In- an exhibition 
arranged during the last Indian Science Congress, 
the instrument makers in Roorkee, Ambala, 
Calcutta, and other places of India displayed 
their instruments. These were shown side by side 
with some foreign products. Although the efforts 
of our instrument maker's are quite encouraging, 
the gap between our actual requirements and 
supply is vast. Even some of the instruments 
which have ‘Made in India’. label have some 
important components. of imported variety. 















scious and a good. number of educational 
ins tutions are run there. The town itself 
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THE CRISIS IN LAOS 
By R. K. VASIL, M.A., Ph.D. 


Tel Jader of the 9th August, 1960 coup in 
Laos, Capt. Kong Le, who was only in his late 
-twenties at the time of the coup, has been des- 
-cribed in the. following words by a special 
eonresponderit of The Daily T elegraph : 
: “He struck me as a pleasant honest 
His knowledge of politics seemed 
- minima ile I do not believe the story that 
he is alleged to have asked someone the 
meaning of the word ‘neutrality’ after he had 
` used it several times in speeches, there can be 
no doubt that his political awareness is rudi- 
mentary... . But this very innocence of 
political -realities has been and still is 
dangerous. It has meant that a group of amply 
; indoctrinated 1g Communists and quasi- 
-Communists and fellow-travellers -have been 
able to impress on him that he holds the key 
to the real. liberation of Laos, Le., ‘its libera- 
tion from ‘American: imperialism’. 

These young leftist agitators—several of 
whom have travelled to Communist countries 
—-were much in evidence during the demons- 
-trations outside the National Assembly build- 

Ing and the Prime Minister’s office.” 
Following the coup, Capt. Kong Le installed 
“revolutionary committee” in Vientiane which 
d its loyalty to the King of Laos. It was 
ved that “the military coup was aimed at 
consolidating the nation, religion, throne and 
< constitution.” ‘The committee declared that its 
` programme would include : (i) end of corruption 
` and a purge of corrupt. elements from the 
_ National Assembly and the administrative 
_ services; (ii) combating’ all foreign interference 
and expulsion of all foreign troops from the 


— . Michael Field, “What Next in Laos”, 
Hind: sthan. Standard, December. 2,1960, 
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country; (iii) “respect for the United Nations 
Charter and for neu > mi oi 
friendly relations with all countries and - 
ance of aid from all if offered without strings; ; 
and (iv) end of civil war and settlement with 
the Pathet Lao. Capt. Kong Le declared in a 
radio broadcast : 












~ 
“The infiltrations of a Great Power are 
increasing daily. Every organisation in the, 
country has a group attached to it. Even my 
own battalion has ten Americans whom the 
Government has authorized to infiltrate into 
our ranks. There are also many cases of this 
outside my regiment,” i 












An Indian correspondent analys g 
of the coup states: E 
“This land-locked kingdom : 











le retaining the sem- 
s has inoved into the 


SEATO 


closer to the West k 
blance of neutrality, Laos 
Western camp. Tt sent observers to the 
meeting in Wellington. cae . 

“Secondly, there has been considerable 
misuse of American funds in Laos. The 
United States has poured in well over $40 
million in economic aid—the highest per 
capita aid in the world considering the fact — 
that the population of Laos is just over two 
million—and tens of millions of dollars 
of military aid. All this has not been utilized «, 
to the best advantage of Laos. 

“Thirdly, a fratricidal war has been going 
on in Laos, It is a war that is not serious 
enough for many sensitive Laotians to ask 
why Laotians must fight Laotians, and why 
the Pathet Lao cannot be got round to cos 
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? 
operate with the government and the 


of the Laotian people.”? 

True, these problems must have been troubl- 
ing Capt. Kong Le when he felt that the only way 
for Laos was “neutrality?” and an agreement 
with the Pathet Lao and decided to strike. How- 
ever, the coup was mainly aimed at putting a 
, stop to the growing American influence in Laos 
and to save Laos from slipping into the Western 
camp. It was anti-American and had sympathies 
‘with the Pathet Lao. A Western correspondent 
reported from Vientiane : 

“The tone of Kong Le’s speeches . 

was decidedly anti-Western. He indiscrimina- 

tely blamed the raw deal which he felt the 

Laotian people and army had received under 

previous regimes, on American ‘intervention’. 

. Stories of North Vietnamese—Vietminh 

—intervention were ‘Western propaganda’. 

The Pathet Lao were true Laotian nationa- 

lists, like he and his men.” 

The coup was followed by very rapid 
political developments. On August 12, the 
Revolutionary Committee decided to ask Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, the neutralist leader, to form 
a government. Thereupon considerable consul- 
tations took place between the coup leaders and 
the pro-Western Royal government headed by 
M. Tiao Somasanith staying in the safety of the 
Royal capital, Luang, Prabang. Earlier Prince 
Souvanna had made it clear that he would accept 
the Prime Ministership only if the procedure 
laid down by the constitution was adhered to, i.e., 
the Somasanith government resigned and he was 
given a mandate by the National Assembly. 

On August 18, the Laotian National Assembly 
met in Vientiane. About two-thirds of its mem- 
bers were present. The Assembly unanimously 
passed a vote of no-confidence in the Samasanith 
Government. It has been reported that the 
Assembly passed the no-confidence resolution 
“harangued by Kong Le, menaced by his guns and 
angry shouts from the crowd.’4 The decision had 
been. taken only after the young Captain had per- 
sonally addressed the National Assembly and 
while the building was under the complete con- 


rest 





2. Sudhakar Bhat, “The Fratricidal War 
in Laos”, Times of India, August 21, 1960. 
3. Michael Field, “What Happened in 
Hindusthan Standard, December 1, 1960. 
4. Ibid, 
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trol of the paratroopers and was surrounded by 
angry, threatening mobs collected by his men. 
Following the resolution a delegation of the 
Assembly went to Luang Prabang to convey its 
decision to the King. And on August 14, Vien- 
tiane Radio announced that the Somasanith 
Government had agreed to resign. On August 15, 
Prince Souvanna, the choice of the revolutionary 
committee, was designated the new Premier who 
announced his Cabinet the next day. The new 
Cabinet which did not include any leader of the 
coup or extreme left-wing representative received 
a vote of confidence from the National Assembly 
on August 17. However, this was not to bring 
peace to the country. 

On August 24, it was reported that in reply 
to the offer of negotiations by Prince Souvanna, 
the Pathet Lao leader, Prince Souphanouvong, 
had declared over the “Radio of the Pathet Lao 
fighting units” his readiness to negotiate with the 
new Laotian Government. However, the offer was 
made conditional to the acceptance of: (i) the 
follow a “true line of 
neutrality” and accept aid from all countries; and 
(ii) the Government must establish relations with 
all friendly countries. The latter meant the 
establishment of relations with Communist China 
and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 

The relative calm following the establishment 
of the Souvanna Government was short-lived. 
General Phoumi Nosavan, the Defence Minister 
in the Somasanith Government who had emerged 
during the last few months as the pro-Western 
strongman, refused to go with Prince Souvanna. 
At the time when the Somasanith Government had 
decided to resign, following the adverse vote in 
the National Assembly, General Phoumi Nosavan 
withdrew to Savannakhet in the South to organise 
support against the paratroop Captain Kong Le 
and the neutralist Premier Prince Souvanna. In 
Savannakhet he organised a committee for the 
counter-coup “which was implementing the deci- 
sion of the Council of Ministers to entrust Gene- 
ral Phoumi Nosavan, Minister of Defence, with 
the task of organising the recapture of Vien- 
tiane.”® It was believed that the General had been 
able to acquire the support of many regional 
commanders in other parts of the country. Gene- 
ral Phoumi declared on August 19, that five 





5. Times of India, August 26, 1960. 
6. Dennis Bloodworth, “Somersault i in Laos”, 
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battalions of troops loyal to him were proceeding 
North to capture Vientiane. At the same time the 
Savannakhet Committee claimed that 23 members 
of the National Assembly (59 members) had fled 
o . Savannakhet while many more had been 
stopped from fleeing away from Vientiane and 
that two members of the Souvanna Government 
had: joined_ General Phoumi in Savannakhet. ° 
. However, on August 21, Prince Souvanna 
‘announced. in Vientiane that General Phoumi 
Nosavan. had ordered his troops to, halt their ‘ad- 
vance towards the capital and had agreed to have 
talks. General Phoumi refused to go to Vientiane 
for the talks. But Prince Souvanna paved the way 
for negotiations by unexpectedly flying over to 
Savannakhet for talks with General Phoumi. At 
the same time the paratroopers of Captain Kong 
Le were withdrawn to the outskirts of Vientiane 
in order to dispel the fears that the young Cap- 
táin was- dominating the neutralist Government. 
> -Finally,. on Aapast 28, General Phoumi 
ea in Liang Prabang -with his advisers and 
‘22 members of the National Assembly who had 
“fled -earlier to Savannakhet. The next day: Prince 
Souvanna flew in along with 34 members of the 
„Assembly who had chosen to remain in Vientiane 
„or who had not been allowed to leave. A settle- 
ment was possible and on August 30, Prince 
Souvanna announced the formation of a new 
Cabinet which retained all the eight members of 
his- earlier Cabinet but took five new Ministers 
from the. ousted pro-Western Somasanith Govern- 
ment. General Phoumi became the Deputy Premier 
and took charge of..the portfolios of Interior, 
Culture and Social ,Welfare. s 
' a Captain Kong Le; at first, accepted the 
settlement but the very next day it was reported 
from Vientiane that he had. declared: “We do not 
want Ministers from the old Government -in the 
new Cabinet. I have -sent a message to Prince 
.Souvanna Phouma and am still awaiting a reply.” 
Later in a radio broadcast he requested the Prime 
. Minister to throw the traitors out of the Govern- 
ment and declared that his: paratroopers would 
-not accept them-under any conditioni. The Prime 
- Minister, who -was ‘still in Luang Prabang, imme- 
diately. flew to Vientiane and was’ able to ‘pacify 
the young Captain. The - new Government took 
office on September 2, but General Phoumi and 
his supporters did not-show -up-in the capital for 
the 
planation regarding their sabsencé was : available. 


the pro-Western group set up a 
-ministrative. committee” 
‘nounced the same day .that the troops under their 
‘control were preparing to “liberate” 


swearing in ceremony ` and | no official ex- ` 
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On, September 5, it came to be known that Gere- 
ral Phoumi-had returned to Savannakhet “from 
where he had declared that he would participate 
in the new Government’ only after Kong Le and 
his men had been withdrawn from Vientiane. so 
as not to permit them to p ietie in the Govern- 
ment, s 
On September li, Prince Boun Oum, Inspec- _ 

tor-General of His Majesty’s Government, staged Ë 


a further coup. He announced in a radio broad: 


cast over Radio- Savannakhet that he had seized 
power and had formed a new revolutionary com- 
mittee, including: General Phoumi. The: Prince 
declared: : 
In order to bring back peace and tran- 
quility to the country, to protect the King and 
religion and the freedom of the people, we 
revolutionaries, in the name of Laos citizens, 
: hereby declare that we seize power and abro- 
-gate all constitutional rights of-the „present 
government from this date? =~ .--  ™ 
Thereupon; Prince Souvanna Phouma, the 


Prime Minister of the Government. in Vientiane, 
declared a state of- emergency and authorized the 
‘chief of the armed forces to use force, if neces- 


sary, for the maintenance of peace in the country. 
The government in a mildly worded official pro- 
clamation stated: .“The government calls on the 
members of the Committee and especially on 


-Prince Boun Oum, whose patriotism is well-known, 


to bring an end to such initiative.”’® 

-~ Later, Prince Souvanna, Phouma flew over 
to’ Luang Prabang and on his return announced s 
that the ‘King ee agreed to call a conference of 
the two groups at Luang Prabang. ‘The confer- 
rence attended- by - Prince Souvanna Phouma, 


-Prince Boun Oum and. General Phoumi Nosavan 


was duly. held-in Luang Prabang on September 
14. But nothing came out of it. On September 19, 
“temporary ad- 
at Savannakhet and an- 


_ Vientiane. 
And: fighting between troops loyal to the Vien- 
‘tiane regime and those-under the control of the | 
Savannakhet committee was reported for the first ¥ 
time on the 20th September. 
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” With fighting having broken out between the 
forces of the two groups, the King made several 
attempts to bring the two groups round a confer- 
ence table for negotiations. Evenutally, on Septem- 
ber 28, Prince Boun Oum and General Phoumi 
flew into Luang Prabang and negotiations were 
started under the aegis of the King. On September 
.29, a limited cease-fire was announced. It was also 


‘announced that General Phoumi had suggested the 


formation of a “Government of National Union” 
including Prince Boun Oum and Prince Sou- 
phanouvong, the leader of the Pathet Lao. How- 
ever, this was not acceptable to Captain Kong Le. 
He would, under no circumstances, agree to the 
inclusion of the pro-Western elements in the 
government. On September 30, Kong Le an- 
nounced that his troops were disregarding the 
cease-fire and would continue to fight the -pro- 
Western forces. He declared at a news conference 
that Prince Souvanna Phouma was “too soft” and 
iat “he should be respected, but if he leads the 
country the wrong way, the people should get rid 
of him.” He further disclosed that-for the last 
two months he had been pressing the Premier to 
seek aid from China and the Democratic Repub- 
lic of Vietnam. It was reported that Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma did not approve Kong Le’s atti- 
tude and desired a cessation of hostilities, but 
troops being not under his control, the Prince 
could hardly do anything. Thus fighting. between 
the forces of Kong Le and the pro-Western group 
continued. 


On October 4, Prince Souvanna Phouma an- 
nounced that the Government of the Soviet Union 
had agreed to establish diplomatic relations with 
Laos and that the Soviet Ambassador would 
arrive shortly. He also made it known that within 
a few days negotiations would be resumed with 

‘the Pathet ao. 


Earlier, on September 21, the Soviet Govern- 
ment had issued a’ declaration “resolutely con- 
demning the brutal interference of the United 
States of America and her SEATO allies in... . 
the internal affairs of Laos.” The United States 
Government repudiated these charges. Earlier 
even Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma had as- 
serted that accusations that General Phoumi had 
been receiving United States aid was mere pro- 
paganda. On September 23, the United States 

_Embassy in Vientiane sent two members of its 
staff to Savannakhet with the purpose to. persuade 
Prince Boun Oum and his committee to reopen 
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negotiations with the Souvanna Phouma Govern- ` 
ment. It was stated that the mission had been 
carried out with the knowledge and permission 
of the Prime Minister. 

At this time, with the right-wing pro-Western 
elements having been ousted by the coup of Cap- 
tain Kong Le, the United States Government 
started reconsidering the question of aid to Laos 
and paying the salary bill for its armed forces. 
In October reports were in circulation that the 
United States Government had suspended aid to 
Laos. The U.S. Embassy issued immediate de- 
nials but at the same time confirmed that no mili- 
tary aid had been given by the United States 
since the successful coup by Captain Kong Le and 
that aid for the month of September had been, 
delayed. The U.S. Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far-Eastern Affairs, Mr. Graham Parsons, 
visited Vientiane during this time and had talks 
with Prime’ Minister Souvanna Phouma. It , was 
reported that the talks in which Mr. Parsons had 
explained the conditions under.which United 
States aid could be continued were far from cor- 
dial.® 

The Soviet Ambassador to Cambodia who’ 
was concurrently accredited to the Laotian Govern- 
ment arrived in Vientiane on October 13, to pre- 
sent his credentials. On the 17th October, it was 
announced that the new Soviet Ambassador had 
brought with him a Soviet offer of financial aid. 
And the same day on which the Soviet offer was 
the State Department announced 
that United States financial aid to Laos would be’ 
resumed. However, military aid remained sus- 
pended. Military aid since the formation of the 
committee at Savannakhet had been diverted to 
that group. 

At the time of the arrival of the Soviet Am- 
bassador in Vientiane an interesting incident 
occurred. Without any authorization from the 
Government Captain Kong Le organised a special 
welcome at the airport for the Soviet Ambassador. 
The Captain personally greeted the Ambassador 
while his paratroopers made demonstration jumps. 
Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma did not ap- 
prove the action and the Captain was placed under 
nominal house arrest, termed “technical arrest”, 
for two weeks. A Western correspondent has 
concluded that “since Kong Le is still the mili- 
tary master of Vientiane, Prince Souvanna can 
hardly be said to be a Prime Minister acting in 
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full possession of his legal authority.”!° This fact 
must be underlined here that Prime Minister 
Souvanna Phouma, who had come to power 
through the coup led by Captain Kong Le, was not 
the master in Vientiane. Captain Kong Le having 
under his control the best unit in the Laotian 
army, the paratroopers, was the real master. 
‘Soon after assuming office Prince Souvanna 
Phouma had got in touch with Prince Souphan- 
ouvong for the resumption of negotiations, Oa 
November 4, it was announced in Vientiane that 
Prince Souvanna Phouma and Prince Souphan- 
ouvong had jointly established a new party which 
was called “the organisation for the construction 
of peace, neutrality, 
39-man committee including the representatives 
of the Pathet Lao and progressive leaders outside 
the Pathet Lao had been set up. And on Novem- 
ber 18, it was officially announced in Vientiane 
that the resumed talks between the Pathet Lao 
and the Vientiane Government had resulted in a 
settlement. It was further’ announced that cease- 
fire orders would soon be given and a Coalition 
Government representing the various political 
groups within the country would be formed. 
Later, a joint communique issued by the two 
leaders on November 23, declared that Laos 
“must now request aid from countries following 
a policy of peace and neutrality and the socialist 
countries.” 


In the meantime the pro-Western elements 
from their base in Savannakhet had intensified 
their activities and had gained valuable new sup- 
port. On November 11, the commander of the 
forces stationed in the Royal Capital of Luang 
Prabang announced in a broadcast that he had 
shifted his support to the Boun Oum committee 
and would no longer recognise the authority of 
the Souvanna Phouma Government. Moreover, at 
this time the Commander-in-Chief of the forces 
loyal to the Vientiane regime defected to the pro- 
Western side. Soon afterwards Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, for the first time, accused the Govern- 
ment of the United States of aiding the pro- 
Western elements against the Vientiane Govern- 
ment, He declared in a press conference that the 
United States had supported General Phoumi 
“without reservations” since the very ‘beginning 
of the uprising. He further maintained. : 
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The Laotian problem is no longer an 
internal problem, but an international prob- 
lem. Its solution no longer depends on us, but 
or the United States. The U.S. alone can act 
on the Savannakhet (rebel) Committee, on. 
which it has great influence.1 


Thus assured of greater support the pro- 
Western elements started moving towards Vien-~ 
tiane. The beginning of December saw a worsen- 
ing of the situation in the country. Fighting was 
reported in four of the twelve provinces. The 
Prime Minister denied reports that government 
troops were taking the aid of Pathet Lao forces 
in thzir bid to wrest control over the Royal capi- 
tal from forces supporting General Phoumi. Mean- 
while, stoppage of U.S. aid, which had been 
diverted to the Savannakhet committee had made 
conditions precarious for the Souvanna Govern- 
ment. Vientiane did not receive payments from 
the United States for the months of October and 
November. An Indian correspondent reports? 
“The Thais mounted a massive blockade and 
even food was prevented from being ferried 
across the Mekong. There was virtual starvation, 
eggs sold at Rs. 3 a piece, there were no fresh 
vegetables, little milk and hardly any rice.”!? 

The desperate situation in Vientiane and the 


advance of pro-Western troops towards Vientiane 


made the young Captain, Kong Le, act once 
again. The occasion was his replacement as the 
Commander of the Vientiane garrison by Col. 


Khouprasih ordered by the Prime Minister on theg 
8th December. The same day late in the night the ` 
paratroopers of Kong Le in a swift move took 
over control of the capital. In the meantime the 
forces of General Phoumi were closing in on 
Vientiane. In a last minute bid to avoid open 
conflict Prince Souvanna in a letter to General 
Phoumi’s troops urged them not to come too close 
to the capital’ At the same time in his position 
as the Defence Minister he ordered Captain Kong 
Le to withdraw his paratroopers to the outskirts 
of the city. Kong Le’s men ignored the order. The 
situation got completely out of control of the neu- 
tralist Premier, Souvanna Phouma, and there wasp 
noihing that he could do. He chose, therefore; to 
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get away rather than get mixed up in this confu- 
sion. He along with his family flew over to the 
safety of the neutralist capital, Pnom Penh,. of 
Cambodia. 

On December 13, the Savannakhet Radio án- 
nounced that the Laotian National Assembly meet- 


ging in Savannakhet had appointed a government 


cbulldozers to make roads as he retreated,” 
Plain of Jars soon fell into their hands. 

The Communist countries reacted very 
strongly to the new developments in Laos. The 
Chinese Government declared on the 14th 
December: i 


headed by Prince Boun Oum and had declared the 
Souvanna Phouma Government, brought to power 
following the coup of Captain Kong Le, as ille- 
gal.tt According to the announcement the new 
government was established by a Royal order. 
General Phoumi was appointed the Vice-Premier 
and was given the Defence portfolio. The United 
States recognised the new Government as the sole 
legal Government in Laos. 


At the same time General Phouini’s troops 


were getting close to the capital, Vientiane, which ` 


was under the control of Captain Kong Le. On 
December 16, the city was in flames. Though the 
forces of General Phoumi and Captain Kong Le 
never met face to face in Vientiane, the capital 
suffered very heavy destruction. Soon the forces 
of General Phoumi broke the resistance of Kong 
Le’s troops which were reported to be getting 
support from the Pathet Lao. Kong Le withdrew 
to strategic Plain of Jars, where he found’ new 
allies in the Pathet Lao. His “was a masterly 
withdrawal. He was able to take with him all his 
men, supplies, guns and ammunition and also four 


A large-scale civil war ‘has now broken 
out in Laos and the situation there is very 
grave. This is the result of crude interference 


in the internal affairs of Laos by U.S. impe-. 
rialism and its vassals, the reactionary autho-, 


rities of Thailand 
M Amrita Bazar: Patrika, 
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Earlier, on December 11, Mr. Pham Van Dong, 
Prithe Minister of the Démocratic Republic of 
Vietnam, had sent a message to Prime Minister 


Nehru: 


The Government of the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam is deeply concerned over 
the latest developments which have exposed 
the gross interference by USA, by Thailand 
and by elements of South Vietnam who are 
helping militarily the rebel bands of General 
Phoumi Nosavan against the legal govern- 

- ment of Prince Souvanna Phouma. 


He requested Mr. Nehru that “urgent and effective 
actions be envisaged .to stop foreign intervention, 
to effectively support the legal government of 
Prince Souvanna and to ensure the respect of the 
Geneva Agreement and- the safeguard of peace in 
Indo-China and in South-East Asia.” Later in_ a 
statement the Government of the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam threatened direct intervention. 
The ‘North Vietnamese claim to the right of inter- 
vention emanated from the fact that it had re- 
presented the Pathet Lao at the Geneva Confe- 
rence in 1954. an 

At this time Mr. Nehru drew ‘the attention 
of thé two co-chairmen of the Geneva Conference 
to the conditions in Laos and suggested the re- 
vival of the International Commission. The Prime 
Minister stated during his monthly press confer- 
ence on the 15th December:. . 


So long as the International Commission 
was functioning there, it was a check on the 
local groupings and it was also a check to 

. some extent on the arms supplies coming in 
from outside. - Ever since the International 
Commission adjourned indefinitely—it is. still 
in existence or, to say precisely, was sus- 
pended, the situation has progressively dete- 
riorated there.16 


(To be Continued) 
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Contributions and Translations Published in The Modern Review 


Compmep sy PULINBIHARI SEN ann SOBHANLAL GANGULI 


The Modern Review (and the Prabasi) had 
been privileged to publish, during the poet’s life- 
time, perhaps a larger number of poems, stories, 
novels, articles etc., by Rabindranath Tagore than 
any other journal. While many of these writings 
have since been collected in book form, many are 
accessible only in the pages of these journals; and 
the list that follows may be some help to students 
and scholars who do not know Bengali. 

The compilers wish gratefully to record their 
indebtedness to Sri  Subhendusekhar Mukho~ 
hyapadya who has checked most of the entries. 

An account of how Tagore came to write in 
English for publication is reproduced below from 
the Foreword to The Golden Book of Tagore 
(1931) by Ramananda Chatterjee, Founder-Editor 
of The Modern Review and the Prabasi : 

“There is an impression abroad that no 
English translation by Rabindranath of any of 
his Bengali poems was published anywhere before 
the Gitanjali poems. That is a mistake. As far as 
I can now trace, the first English translations by 
himself of his poems appeared in the February, 
April and September numbers of The Modern 
Review in 1912. So far as my knowledge goes, 
this is how he came to write in English for publi- 
cation. Sometime in 1911, I suggested that his 
Bengali poems should appear in English garb. So 
he gave me translations of two of his poems by 
the late Mr. Lokendranath Palit. Of these “Fruit- 
less Cry” appeared in May and “The Death of the 
Star” in August 1911, in The Modern Review. 
When I asked him by letter to do some transla- 
tions himself, he expressed diffidence and un- 
Willingness and tried to put me ‘off by playfully 
reproducing two lines from one of his poems of 
which the purport was, ‘On what pretext shall I 
now call back her to whom I bade adieu in tears?’, 
the humorous reference being to the fact that he 
did not, as a schoolboy, take kindly to school 
education and its concomitant exercises. But his 
genius and the English muse would not let him off 
so easily. So a short while afterwards, he showed 
me some of his translations, asking me playfully 
whether as a quondam schoolmaster I would 
pass them. These appeared in my Review.- These 
are, to my knowledge, his earliest published 
English compositions.” ` 


1909 


December 


THE RIDDLE SOLVED 


A translation of the short story “Samasya-Puram”. œ 


Translated by Prabhatkumar Mukerji. 
Reprinted in Mashi and Other Stories. 


1910 
January 


“WE CROWN THEE KING” 

A translation of the short story “Rajtika”. 
Translated by Prabhatkumar Mukerji. 

A. revised version appears in Hungry Stones and 
Other Stories. 


February 

THE HUNGRY STONES i 
A translation of the short story “Kshudita® 
Pashan”. 

Translated by Pannalal Basu. 

Reprinted in Hungry Stones and Other Stories, 


March 

THE SKELETON 

A translation of the short story “Kankal”. 
Translated by Prabhatkumar Mukerji.. 

Another version appears in Mashi and_ Other 
Stories. 

April 

AT MIDNIGHT 

A translation of the short story “Nishithe”. 
Translated by Anathnath Mitra. 

Another translation by W. W. Pearson, “In the 
Night”, appearing in The Modern Review, 
December, 1917, is included in Broken Ties and 
Other Stories. 

May 

THE TRUST PROPERTY 

A translation of the short story 
Samarpan”. 

Translated by Prabhatkumar Mukerji. 
Reprinted in Mashi and Other Stories. 


July 
BAISAKH 
A translation of the poem “Baisakh”, Kalpana. 
Translated by Jitendralal Banerjee. P 
THE ELDER SISTER 

A iranslation of the short story “Didi”. 
Translated by Rashbehari Mookerjee. 


“Sampatti- 
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A revised version appears in Mashi and Other 
Stories, 


August 

RENUNCIATION 

A translation of the short story “Tyag”. 
Translated by Prabhatkumar Mukerji. 

Reprinted in Hungry Stones and Other Stories. 

THE PROBLEM OF INDIA 

A letter addressed to Myron H. Phelps, New York, 
dated Santiniketan, 4 January, 1909. 

September 

SUBHA 

A translation of the short story “Subha”. 
Translated by Anathnath Mitra. 

Another version appears in Mashi and Other 

Stories. 

December 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF INDIAN HISTORY 

* A translation of “Bharatbarsher Itihas”, Svades. 
Translated by S. D. Varma. 
See Narendrakrishna Mitra, “Babu Rabindra- 
nath Tagore on the Philosophy of Indian 
History”, and “Note by the Editor”, The Modern 
Review, February, 1911. 

. 1911 


January 

THE POSTMASTER 

A translation of the short story “Postmaster”. 
Translated by Debendranath Mitter. 

Another version appears in Mashi and Other 
Stories. 

February 

SAKUNTALA : ITS INNER MEANING 

A translation of “Sakuntala”, Prachin Sahitya. 
Translated by Jadunath Sarkar. 

Reprinted as Introduction to Sakuntala, 
English version by Laurence Binyon. 

The translation appeared also in The Visva- 
Bharati Quarterly, August, 1940. 

See H.L.C., “Rabindranath Tagore on Sakuntala”, 
The Modern Review, March, 1911. 
March 

THE FUTURE OF INDIA 
A translation of “Purva O Paschim”, 
Translated by S. D. Varma. 
JANMAKATHA 

A translation of the poem “Janmakatha”’, Sisu. 
Translated by A. K. [Ajitkumar] Chakravarti and 
A. K. Coomaraswamy. 


an 


Samaj. 
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Reprinted in Coomaraswamy, Art and Swadeshi. 
Another translation, “The Beginning”, apea 
in The Crescent Moon. - 

April 

THE RISE AND FALL OF THE SIKH POWER 
A translation of “Sivaji O Guru Govinda 
Simha” (1316 B.S.) now included in Itihas. 
Translated by Jadunath parker 

BIDAY 

A translation of the poem “Biday”, Sisu. 
Translated by the author and A. K. Coomara- 
swamy. 

Reprinted in Coomaraswamy, Art and Swadeshi. 
Another translation, “The End”, appears in The 
Crescent Moon. 


May . 


FRUITLESS CRY 
A translation of the poem “Nishphal Kamana”, 
Manasi. 
Translated by L {Lokendranath] Palit. 
For other trandlations see Poems, 2nd ed., no. 3, 
and Lover’s Gift, no. 25. 


May 

IMPACT OF EUROPE ON INDIA 

A translation of “Nutan o Puratan”, Svades. 
Translated by Jadunath Sarkar. 

The second and final instalment appears in the 
July, 1911 issue. 

June 

RAJA AND RANI 

A translation of the short story “Sadar'o Andar”. 
Translated by Keshabchandra Banerjee. 
Reprinted in Mashi and Other Stories. 

August 

THE DEATH OF A STAR 

A translation of the poem “Tarakar Atmahatya”, 
Sandhya-Sangit. 

Translated by L. Palit. 


September 

BEAUTY AND SELF-CONTROL 

A translation of “Saundaryabodh”, Sahitya. 
Translated by Jadunath. Sarkar. 

MY FATHER’S HOUSE 

A translation of the song “Tomari gehe palichha 
snehe”, 


Translated by Maud MacCarthy. 


November 
THE INNOCENT INJURED 
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A translation of ‘the short story “Ulukhader September 


Bipad”. 
Translated by Kahindi Banerjee. 


„December 
VICTORIOUS IN DEFEAT 


A translation of the short story “Jay-Parajay”. 


Translated by Jadunath Sarkar. 


Another translation, “Victory”, appears- in 
Hungry Stones and. Other Stories. 

1912 

January 


THE KABULIWALLAH 

A translation of the short story '“Kabuliwallah”; 
Translated by Sister Nivedita. 

Reprinted in Hungry Stones and Other Stories. 


February 

TO THE OCEAN |. 

A translation of the poem “Samudrer Prati”, 
Sonar Tari. 

Translated by S. V. Mukherjee. 

THE FAR OFF 

A translation of the poem “Ami Chanchala Hey”, 
Utsarga. 

March 

INDIA’S EPIC 


A translation of “Ramayana”, Prachin Sahitya. 
Translated by Jadunath Sarkar. 


April 
SPARKS FROM THE ANVIL 


Translations of the following poems from Kanika: 


“Kutumbita Bichar” 
“Nirapad Nichata” 
“Asadhya Cheshta” 
“Satruta-Gaurab” 
“Ekai Path” 
“Prabhed” 

“Baler Apeksha Bali” 


“Satyer Samyam” - 


PNAMT PONE 


June 


WOMAN’S LOT IN EAST AND WEST 

A translation of “Prachya and Pratichya”, Samaj. 
Translated by Jadunath Sarkar. 

THE SUPREME NIGHT 

A translation of the short story “Ek Ratri”. 
Translated by Jadunath Sarkar. 

Reprinted in Mashi and Other: Stories. ` 


-Reprinted from The Nation, London, 


THE INFINITE LOVE 


‘A translation of the poem “Ananta Prem”, 


Manasi. 

Translated by the author. 

Reprinted in Poems, 2nd ed., no 6. 

THE SMALL 

A translation of the poem “Hay gagan nahile 
tomare dharibe keba”, Utsarga. 

Translated by the author. 


THE YOUTH 

A translation of the poem “Pagal haiya bane 
bane phiri”, Utsarga. 

Translated by the author. 

Reprinted in The Gardener, no. 15. 

“I WAS NOT AWARE OF THE MOMENT” 
Translation of the poems “Jivaner simhadvare” 
and ‘ ‘mrityuo ajnata mor”, Natvedya. 

Reprinted in Gitanjali. 

“IN THE DEEP SHADOWS OF THE RAINY 
JULY” 

A translation of the song “Aji sravana-ghana- 
gahana-mohe” 

Reprinted in Gitanjali. 

The two poems mentioned above are reprinted 
in ‘Notes’, (“Rabindranath Tagore in England”) 
from a report in The Times of a dinner held in 
honour of the poet in London on July 10, 1912. 
Rabindranath Tagore’s reply is also reprinted in 
‘Notes’ from The Times. 

THE COUNTRY OF FOUND EVERYTHING 
A translation of the poem “Sab peyechir dès”, 
Kheya. 

Translated by Ajitkumar Chakrabarti. 


“Rabindranath Tagore in England”. 

October 

THE RIVER STAIRS 

A translation of the short story “Ghater Katha”. 
Translated by Jadunath Sarkar. 


A revised version Pd a: in Mashi and Other 


Stories, 

November 

INUTILE 

A translation of the poem “Anabasyak”, Kheya. 
Translated by the author. 

Reprinted in Gitanjali, no. 64. 

December 


THE SPRINGHEAD OF INDIAN 


- CIVILISATION 


in Notes, 


è 


~ 


w 


TAGOREANA 


A translation, in part, of “Tapovan”, Siksha. ` 
Translated by Jadunath Sarkar. 
ADAMANT 
A translation of the short story “Mahamaya”. 
Translated by Jadunath Sarkar. 
Reprinted in The Runaway and Other Stories. 
1913 

` April 
RACE CONFLICT ` 
An address delivered at the Congress of the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals, held 
at Rochester, New York, U.S.A. . 
“Jati-Sanghat”, a Bengali translation of the 
lecture appeared in the Prabasi, Jaistha, 1320. 


June 


[A LETTER ], pp. 678-79. 
An extract From a letter to C. F. Andrews. 
COMMUNAL LIFE IN INDIA 

PA translation of “Swadeshi Samaj”, Samuha. 
Translated by Jadunath Sarkar. 


July 


THE RELATION OF THE UNIVERSE AND 
THE INDIVIDUAL 

An address delivered in London. 

Reprinted in Sadhana. 


August 

MY INTERPRETATION OF INDIAN HISTORY 
A translation of “Bharatvarshe Itihaser Dhara”, 
Parichay. 

Translated by Jadunath Sarkar. 

Concluded in the September, 1913, issue. 

See Rabindranath Tagore, A Vision ar tae 
History. 


October 
KALIDAS, THE MORALIST 
A translation of “Kumarsambhava o Sakuntala”, 


Prachin Sahitya. 
Translated by Jadunath Sarkar. 


November 
POEMS 

Translations of the following poems from Kanika: 
1. “Rashtraniti” 

2. “Churi-nibaran”. 

3. “Samyaniti” 

4. “Majharir Satarkata” 

5. “Alpa Jana o Besi Jana” 

6. “Upalakshya” 

7. “Phul o Phal” 


‘Agi 


8. “Saundaryer Sanyam” 
9. “Tannashtam Yanna Diyate’’. 


10., “Asphuta o Parisphuta”. , 
11. “Udarcharitanam” 

12. “Bhakti o Atibhakti” 

13. “Kartabyagrahan” 


l4. “Svadhinata” 


15. “Nijer o Sadharaner” 

16. “Prasnėr Atita” 

17. “Natisvikar” ` 

18. “Paraspar” 

19. “Dhruvani Yasya Nasyanti” 


20. “Chalak” 
“Par o Atmiya” 


22. “Adrisya Karan” 
23. “Chiranabinata”- 
24. “Mrityu” 

25. “Apariharaniya” 
Translated by the author. 
December 
THE STAGE 


A translation of “Rangamancha”, V ihia 
Prabandha. 
Translated by Surendranth Tagore. 


1914 


January 

EYESORE 

A translation of Chokher Bali. 

Translated by Surendranath Tagore. 

Published serially and concluded in the Decem- 
ber 1914 issue. 

Another translation, by K. R. Kripalani, of this 
novel has, been published under the title Binodini. 


December 

POEMS . 

Translations, of three songs: ; 

l. “Abar sravana hoye eley phire,” Gitali. 

2. “Amar sakal kanta dhanya kare,” Gitimalya. 
3. “Jani go din jabe e din jabe,” Gitimalya, 

l and 2 reprinted i in Poems, 2nd ed., no. 55, 53; 
3. reprinted in, Fruit-Gathering;. no. 51. 


1915 
January 
MY HEART IS ON FIRE 


A translation of the song “Cumi je surer, agun, 
lagiye dile”, 
Reprinted in Ema 2nd Ks no. 54. 
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February 

SANTINIKEBAN 

A translation of the song “Amader Santiniketan”. 
The name of the translator is not indicated. 
For another version by the author, see W. W. 
- Pearson, Shantiniketan; and Collected Poems and 
Plays of Rabindranath Tagore, “Santiniketan 
Song”. 


July 

A PEACE HYMN FROM THE ATHARVA 
VEDA poy” xe 

To Baroness B. Suttner from Rabindranath 
Tagore. 

Translation of passages from a‘ hymn dedicated 
to the Goddess Peace in the Atharva Veda. 
August i i 


“THE PUJAHS THAT HAVE NOT BEEN 
FINISHED . . ...” 

A translation of the song, “Jibane yata puja 
holo na sara”. ` 
Translated by, W. W. Pearson in his article on 
“Robert Browning as a Teacher”. 

September 


A. M. BOSE ANNIVERSARY : 
A summary of the Presidential address at the 
A. M. Bose Anniversary meeting held in Calcutta. 


October - 

UNITY IN DIVERSITY 

An essay. 

RAMMOHAN ROY ANNIVERSARY 
Summaries of the Presidential Address at the 
death anniversary of Rammohan Roy, reproduced 
in ‘Notes’ from The Bengalee and The Indian 
Daily News. 


For “a better summary” of the speech reproduced 
from The Indian Messenger, see “Rabindranath 
Tagore on Rammohan Ray” in ‘Editorial Com- 
ments’, in the November, 1915 issue. 

December f 

THE YOUNG MOTHER 

A translation by Rabindranath Tagore of a poem 
by Dwijendralal Roy, “Nutan Mata”, Alekhya. 
Reprinted in Lover’s Gift under the title “The 
Child”. . ` 
1916 

January >- -> 

MY REMINISCENCE 


A translation of “Jivan-Smriti”. 
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Translated by Surendranath Tagore. 
Serially published and concluded in the December, 
1916 issue. 

Reprinted My Reminiscences. 


February 
AHALYA 


A translation of the poem “Ahalyar Prati”, 
Manasi 

Reprinted Poems, 2nd ed., no. 7. 

THE CYCLE OF SPRING 

A synopsis of Phalguni, together with translations 
of thirteen songs from the Play. 

For photographs of a performance of the Play 
(1916), see plates facing pp. 344 and 345, The 
Modern Review, March, 1916. 


March 


MY OFFENCE 

A translation by Rabindranath Tagore of a poem 
by Debendranath Sen, “Sohagini ithe tor eto 
abhiman”, Asokguccha. 

THE MAIDEN’S SMILE 
A translation by Rabindranath Tagore of a poem 


by Debendranath Sen, ‘“Yubatir hasi”, Asok- 
guccha. 

Reprinted in Lover’s Gift, no 21. 

April 

MASHI 

A translation of the short story, “Sesher Ratri”. 
Translated by W. W. Pearson. 

Reprinted in Mashi and Other Stories. 

INDIAN STUDENTS AND WESTERN 
TEACHERS 

A translation of “Chhatrasasanatrantra”, Stksha. 


May 

THE UNNAMED CHILD 

A trenslation by Rabindranath Tagore of a 
Bengali poem by Debendranath Sen. 

A PRAYER 


A translation of the song “Duare dao morey 


takhia”, 


August 
SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE ON THE 
SPIRIT OF THE HINDU STAGE 


An article based on the essay “Rangamancha”, 


Vichitra Prabandha. 
Reproduced in ‘Foreign Periodicals’ 
from the Drama, a periodical. 


in part, 


W, 
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See “The Stage”, The Modern Review, December, 


1913. 
INDIA AND JAPAN 


Report of an address given at the Public Hall, 
Tennoje, Osaka, on June 1, 1916, reproduced in 
‘Foreign Periodicals’ from the Osaka Asahi Shim- 


* bun, June 3, 1916. 


bai 


THE GRATITUDE OF ASIA TO JAPAN 

A Lecture at the Imperial University, Tokyo, on 
“The Message of India to Japan”. 

Reproduced in part in ‘Notes’, in a Note with the 
above title, and three Notes following it. 

The Lecture was published in book form under 
the title A Message of India to Japan (The 
University, Tokyo), and was reprinted in 
Nationalism, “Nationalism in Japan”. 


—:0: 


z 


Age 


September 

A JAPANESE APPRECIATION OF SIR 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Report of a lecture delivered in Japan. 
Reproduced in part from the Herald of Asia, in 


‘Notes’. 

SIR RABINDRANATH INTERVIEWED [in 
Japan ]. 

Report of an interview with The Special Corres- 
pondent in Tokyo of The Manchester Guardian, 
reproduced in ‘Notes’. 

October 

THE SONG OF THE DEFEATED 

A revised version appears in Fruit-Gathering. 
November 

SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE ON JAPAN 
Report of an interview in Japan, summarized in 
‘Notes’. (To be Continued) 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Books in the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 
The Modern Review. But Reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints 
of magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. ‘The receipt of books 
received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 
Reviews and notices of books in Gujrati : 
Authors and publishers of Gujrati books, desirous of having them noticed or 
reviewed in The Modern Review, should send them direct to, Shri Rangildas 


Kapadia : 
Gandevi, Dist. Surat, 


instead of sending them to the Editor, The Modern Review. 


ENGLISH 


SLAVERY IN ANCIENT INDIA AS DEPI- 
CTED IN PALI AND SANSKRIT TEXTS: 
By Dev Raj Chanana. People’s Publishing House, 


< New Delhi. 1960. Pp. 203. Rs. 10/-. 


This scholarly and well-documented work 
is an English version with important additions 
and alterations of a thesis originally presented 
in French by the author for the doctoral degree 
of the University of Paris in 1957. The period 


1 
ae PE custom and conscience and contrac- 


primarily from the 6th century B.C. to the 
beginning of the Christian era, and the sources 
utilised are listed principally as the first two 
books of the Pali canon and secondarily such 
Sanskrit texts as can with some measure of 
certainty be assigned to the abeve period. (Pre- 
face, p. xiii and ch. i, pp. 8-9). The author 
nevertheless devotes a whole chapter (ch. ii) to 
the study of slavery in the period of the 
Harappan and the Vedic civilizations. In the 
following .chapter (ch. iii) the author deals 
exhaustively with the data on slavery in the two 
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epics, although he himself observes at the outset tualism; (3) the Age of coercion and the Decay 
(p. 9) that these works “have been subjected ‘to. 


such. drastic re-arrangements ‘and interpretations 
that it is very difficult to place them in time and 
space”. The’ author’s utilization of ‘source- 
material would have been complete with the 
study of the valuable data contained in the 
contemporary Jaina Ardha-Magadhi canon and 
Sanskrit canon of the Mulasarvastivadin school 
of Buddhism. Among other sources the author 
justly attaches high value to Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
(p. 9), but this should have been accompanied 
by a discussion of the traditional date and 
authorship of the work which he accepts in toto 
(pp. 97-98). The author’s severe criticism (pp. 
6-8) of recent Indian studies on the subject takes 
no notice of such a contribution as tha: made 
by the present reviewer in chapter xiv (entitled 
“Ancient Indian slavery down to the period of 
the late Smritis—a historical, and critical study” 
of his work “Studies in Indian History and 
Culture” (Calcutta, 1957). The most valuable 
part of the prestni monograph consists of 
chapters iv-v (Slavery in the Buddhist epoch, and 
Data relating to slavery therein) and chepter vı 
‘(Kautilya on slavery) supplemented by accom- 
panying “notes and references” and two valuable 
appendices (Appendices v-vi) containing extracts 
from the Arthasastra on slavery. Equal value 
attaches to Appendix i consisting of relevant 
extracts from the Dharmasutras with accompany- 
ing translations. On the other hand, the author's 
case (ch. iv) for a distinctive feature of “the 
aristocratic oligarchies” (sic) as consisting of 
condemnation of a whole section of the people to 
slavery cannot but be adjudged to be very weak. 
The concluding ‘chapter (vii) summarises the 
author’s views about the condition of slavery in 
the successive periods with the addition of 
comparisons between classical and ancient Indian 
slavery and between slavery in Kautilya’s work 
and in the late Smritis of Manu and Narada. 


U. N. Ghoshal 


RECONSTRUCTION OF SOCIETY THROUGH 
TRUSTEESHIP: By K. M. Munshi. Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhawan, Chowpatty; Bombay-7, pages 39. 
Price. Rs. 0-50. 

‘This is a brochure from the pen of a promi- 
nent Congressman who is now a pillar of the 
Swatantra Party. It is a policy statement of the 
party—subjects- dealt with are: (1) Trusteeship 
in social relation, its nature and meaning and 
Gandhian concept; (2) Sanctions believed 
‘Trusteeship, custom and conscience ‘and contrac- 


Lard 
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of Trusteeship. The book is worth reading and 
illuminating as well. 

HINDU AMERICA?: By Chaman Lal. 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan, Bombay-7, pages 251. 
Price. Rs. 2/-. l 


This is a reprint of the author’s well-known 


book first published in 1940. The learned author ; 


has not only taken great pains and carried on 
arduous researches but also visited the middle and 
the Santa Americans (Mexico and Peru) to find 
out the close relations and remnants of Asian, 
particularly Hindu civilization in the New World 
which was known to the Indians long before the 
discovery of America by Columbus in 1498. 
In support of his statements, the author has 


quoted from the Western authorities and records - 


of the historians, priests and others who accom- 
panied the Spanish conquerors of the 16th cen- 
tury. Nobody can.deny the existence of some 
similarities of the Mayas, Astoes and Incas with 
the Hindus in manners and customs} social struc- 
tures, religious practices and in architecture and 
road-building etc. 


SINO-YUGOSLAV RELATIONS—A BARO- 
METER OF PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE? By 
Karl Reyman and Shen-Yu Dai. Published by 
Workers’ Publication House Private Lid., Cal- 
cuita-l. Pages 58. Price 0.50 nP. 


The authors have discussed the five principles 
of peaceful co-existence—their origin and back- 
ground. The Afro-Asian Conference, Ban- 
dung (April, 1955), had worldwide reprecussions. 
But the performances of the People’s Republic of 
China in relation to Yugoslavia is not consistent 
with the principles of Panch Shil. 
facts as presented in this small book is illuminat- 
ing as to the under-currents in different Commu- 


-mistic States, particularly in China in relation to 


East-European States. 
A. B. Dutta 


JESUS OF NAZARETH : By Gunther Born- 
kamn. Hodder and Stoughton, London, Pp. 239. 
Price 21s net. 


The author of this book sets for himself a 


difficult task. After the manner of the historical. 
critical school, he seeks to present Jesus of © 


Nazareth, His message and history. He stands 
with those who are in search for historical know- 
ledge of Jesus in an area which is regarded as 
tradition. This approach has led many to extreme 
skeptism in regard to the historical Jesus. The 
author does not share this view, but faces 
the dificulties and illuminates the truth as he 


The study of- 


te Le 
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challenge to “the, sink, braces and bacteria ‘school 
of post-war realism in. drama and fiction.” The 
reader will find in it enough realism of the life 
in England, even before the smashing ixapact on 
it of the World War II; parts of which stink 
beyond endurance. The author’s plan to present 
it as the challenge of a lower middle class youth 
to the arrogant snobbery of the class-conscious 
idle rich has been frustrated by the artist in 
himself who was overpowered by his own 
creatures, the - principal characters going their 
own ways in quite opposite directions. ‘The hero, 
John Leigh, is patient, serious and devoted. The 
heroine, Diana, was conceived as a contrast but 
so mercurial she became that the best of her 
descriptions comes from her mother who after 
Christ and not allow it in the preparation and divulging to Mr. Leigh the news of her daughter’s 
presentation of the record ?” marriage with a rich French youth at her own 
a; - _;, instance and in violation of her solemn engage- 
It seems to the ibaa that the task oj ment with Leigh, that she (the mother) had 
det, BE Ee oy nats rch ht more ben “a “always suspected her of being a sensual little 
eae diffe emcee = Salts v able baggage.” The overpowered artist could not help 
: ee te possinie putting that into the mouth of the mother of her 
that ancient writers were right even though it heroine, And that is the correct measure of this 
seems confusing to us? Might it not be our Pook as a piece of literary art ; 
M. N. R. 


reads the synoptic gospels. It is written not only 
for theologians, but for “laymen who wish, so 
far as possible, to arrive at an historical .under- 
standing of the tradition’ about Jesus and are not 
content with edifying or romantic: portrayals.” 
Following the historical critical method, the 
author deals with the difficulties in the text of the 
“=ynoptic gospels determining by reason which 
parts are fact and which are tradition. He rules 
out the supernatural or divine authorship. His 

y arguments are presented in a scholarly 
' way. When he comes to the resurrection of Christ 
he accepts this supernatural fact and admits that 
this was the core of belief in the N.T. churches. 

A question could then be asked, “Why accept the 
supernatural as part of the person and work of 


reread ans a 






insufficient knowledge of the background and 

circumstances ? A case in point is the author’s- 

view of the three different accounts of Christ’s 

death as given in the gospels. He says, “They BENGALI 

must not be taken as fragments of a historical : 

record, and then pierced together to make a. MAN O SIKSHA (Mind and Education): By 

whole, however clearly all of them express, in Tnänenār a Das Gupta. Ph.D. and Surama Das 

their differences and despite their differences, Gupta. Orient pate Hs Private Lid., Calcutta-13. 

f the mystery of the person; mission and death of Toen P 465 Rs 8/. ” i 

Jesus” (p. 167). As a researcher no statement 0 7 Ph 499. 1S. 9/5 

is made as to why the alternative is not possible. This volume on educational psychology by 

Accepting his premise that the gospels are an eminent educationist and his wife would readily 


A of human authorship only, he presents a be recognised as a valuable addition to contem- 
f moderate position and avoids that of the extreme porary Bengali literature. Although their effort 
skeptic. The person and work of Jesus is part of is by no means a pioneer work in the field of psy- 
the fabric of the church and he cannot stray too chology in the Bengali language, the difficulties 
F far from it. He has made a strong attempt to of finding proper words in Bengali to convey the 


y study objectively the records concerning Jesus complex ideas of psychology are far from having 


Christ. been wholly overcome. But, as the learned authors 
have pointed out in their foreword to the volume, 
these difficulties cannot be got over unless the 
L various scientific subjects are taught and learnt 
W. L. Peck Aes A a RREN The most remarkable 

: . thing about the book is the evident seriousness 

a AY ae A Pate * with which the authors have approached their 
Price tar nee gion, task—which compares well with the standard 
fee : maintained in scholarly studies in English. The 
tis is a boy-met-girl story of the familiar - result has been a highly instructive and interest- 
ith the distinction of portrayal at some ing study. However, in some parts—Chapter 24 
in the opening chapters of the innocence which seeks to explain the association of ideas 
early adolescence and a feeble attempt towards for example—the treatment has been a little bit 
the end to lift the story’ above carnal cravings scrappy. Since 1 regard their book with serious- 
evidently to justify the author’s declared ness the authors would, I-hope, bear with me if 













The book is nicely bound and contains 
s, appendices and Indexes for reference. 
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I venture to point out that some of ihe Bengali 
equivalénts of well-known English terms used by 
them have not been quite happy. Ambivalence 
(on p. 21) is certainly not famqutq ; again 
efg (P. xi—introduction) is not known to be 
used in Bengali to connote a paragraph contrary 
to the use done by the authors. There are other 
instances ‘of this nature. 


Subhash Chandra Sarker 


HINDI 


DHARMODAYA: By Kaka Kalelkar. Tran- 
slated from the original in Gujerati by Sri Sita- 
charan Dikshit. Published by Navajivan Publish- 
ing House, Ahmedabad. Pp. 135. Price Rs. 1.25. 


Man imbibes his religious beliefs and ideas 
as well as theories first from the mother, then 
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from the father, family and the neighbours. Then 
some day he develops his personality, he himself 
does not know how. The world he leaves behind, 
and the one he enters react on and influence each 
other. Afterwards comes the protecting and 
correcting influence of the scriptural injunctions. 
But good at one time some of them under chang- ` 
ing conditions become excrescence fit to be | 
scrpped. Ka 


These form the theme of this book. The 
author who is an acute thinker, dwell on the 
various aspects of religious beliefs and conditions 
in the course of 37 articles written from his own 
experience. Lucid ‘in style, rich in thought, and 
exquisite in delineation the book will be read with 
delight by the lay reader and the seeker of truth 
alike, 

Birendranath Guha 
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Rabindranath and Gandhi 


In an article entitled “Rabindranath and 
f Gandhi” published in Vigil, May 6 and 13, 1961, 
‘Sri Nirmal Kumar Bose, the well-known Anthro- 
ologist, who had the good luck of coming into 
lose contact with Gandhiji, has given an interest- 
ng account of the personal relation that existed 
etween the greatest poet and the greatest man 
f the Modern World. He writes : 


Gandhiji returned. finally from South Africa 
to India in January, 1915. He was however 
preceded by some members of the Ashram at 
Phoenix, for the intention was to settle down in 
India and take up work here. 
po Ashram first proceeded to Gurukul Kangri 


Santiniketan which was to become’ their home. 
ué Poet wrote a letter to Gandhiji in this 
*-nnection in which he expressed satisfaction at 
“he fact that the sadhanas which both of them 
sad undertaken would thus now have a chance 
pf supplementing each other. 


Gandhiji himself stayed at Santiniketan for 
wout a week when news arrived that Gokhale, 
om he regarded as his political guru, had 
fred. It was no longer possible for him to 
and he left for Western India immediately. 
al years passed by, and there does not seem 
= fò`have been any further contact between the 
Poet and Gandhiji. 


The ` year 1919 witnessed the Jallianwala- 
bagh tragedy as well as the enforcement of the 
Rowlatt Act in India. By 1921, Gandhiji virtually 
took command of the Congress. The Non-co- 
operation Movement was signalled by mass 
demonstrations in which foreign cloth was burnt 
in piles in public, while an unexpected enthusi- 
asm was shown with regard to Gandhiji’s pro- 

gramme of the spinning wheel. C. F. Andrews 
had acted upto now as the link between the Poet 
and Gandhiji, and he was deeply distressed 
about this destructive - phase of the Swadeshi 
feeling. The Poet shared his views, for the 
present programme of Gandhiji was, in_his 
opinion, likely to bring about a resurgence of 
harrow nationalism which might lead the nation 


g 


The inmates of. 


/ near Hardwar; but soon after they arrived at, 


indian Periodicals 


back through hatred of the West to orthodoxy. 
Constitutionally, also, the Poet looked on with 
grave suspicion on any upsurge of collective 
emotion. Reason, in his opinion, fled when 
emotion ruled as it did all over India in 1921. 
The Poet therefore raised his voice in protest, 
and this, in its turn, evoked an answer from 
Gandhiji, which we shall take up after referring 
to another event which had intervened in the 
meanwhile. ; 

In an earlier speech during the N.C.O. 
Movement, Gandhiji had referred to the town- 
dwelling, westernized Indians in rather disparag~ 
ing terms. His criticism was that townsmen were 
divorced from contact with the masses, and there- 
fore failed to enrich the latter’s life. Inciden~ 
tally, he had said that India’s religious leaders 
of the past like Buddha sprang from the soil of 
Indian humanity and had attained a stature on 
that account, in comparison with which even 
leaders like Raja Rammohan Roy were no more 
than ‘pigmies’. 

The poet was not in India at that time, but 
when he read a report’ of the speech, he was 
deeply wounded. It is said that, on arrival in 
India, he expressed the sentiment that he was 
ashamed to set foot in’a country where Ram- 
mohan was regarded as a pigmy. 

Perhaps this led him to be. extra critical 
about the emotion which he witnessed sweeping 
the land. As we have said already, his voice was 
raised in protest, and a reply was evoked from 
Gandhiji which we shall now ‘consider. 

Gandhiji’s article entitled “The Great 
Sentinel” was published in Young India on 
October 13, 1921. In it, he paid high tribute to the 
Poet and denied the charge that a blind 
emotion of hatred and narrowness had caught 
India in its grip. He was intensely conscious 
about the poverty and misery which swept over 


‘the land, and said that when’a house is on fire, 
.a poet had to lay down the lyre and take up a 


bucket of water in order to quench the fire. In 
that article he also said that “to a people famish- 
ing and idle, the only acceptable form in which 
God can dare appear is work and promise of 
food .as wages.” Talking of himself, he said, “I 
will not commit the sin of becoming their (the 
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masses’) patron, but on learning that I had 
assisted in impoverishing them, I would give 
them neither crumbs nor cast-off clothing, but 
the best of my food and clothing and associate 
myself with them in work”. 

He also enunciated his theory of compulsory 
bread-labour from which no one was free and 
wrote, “God-created man to work for his food 
ahd said that those. who ate without work: were 
thieves”. Long afterwards; in 1947, an inter- 
viewer asked lim the question if poets like 
Rabindranath and scientific men like Raman 
should not be left: free to pursue their swadharma 
instead of being forced to do body-labour for 
their sustenance. Gandhiji’s reply, which was 
more, or less in; line with Tolstoy, was that no 
man ought to be free from that obligation. It 
would serve to improve even the quality of their 
intellectual output. 

. It was in 1933 that the Poet once more came 
“3 personal contact with Gandhiji, and this was 
when the latter undertook a fast in jail in order 
to rouse the conscience of Hindu society against 
the sin of untouchability. Before the fast, 
Gandhiji prayed for the Poets moral and 
spiritual support, and this evidently touched 
deeply the heart of the latter. Indeed, when the 
fast was ended, it was done with a glass of fruit 
juice received from the Poet’s hand, when he 
also sang during the prayer his celebrated song 
“Jeeban jakhan sukhaye jay, Karunadharay eso”. 

An incident happened in 1936, which has a 
great significance.. During that period the Poet 


was maintaining indifferent health. Yet he had to 


tour the country with his party from Santiniketan 
in order to collect funds for Visva-Bharati. During 
a theatrical performance in Delhi, the Poet was 
suddenly overcome by a fit of weakness, yet he 
would not allow the play to be interrupted. 
Gandhiji happened to be.in an Ashram about 
eight miles away, and hurried to the theatre as 
soon as he received the news. He pleaded with 
Gurudeva to spare himself, and pomised to find 
all the money necessary for Visva-Bharati. The 
letter which was written by him on the following 
day is quoted below: f 
Dear Gurudev, 

God has blessed my poor effóřt. And here is 
the money. Now you will relieve the public mind 
by announcing cancellation of the rest of the pro- 
grammes. May God keep -you-for many a year to 
come. .. b, 

Yours with love, 


_ MOK. Gandhi. 


27. 3. 36 
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It was in 1940 that Gandhiji, accompa. 
by Kasturba, came to Santiniketan on what | 4 
been described as a “pilgrimage”. It is said ti 
the Poet bequeathed upon him the charge of i ` 
‘vessel’ which had been the shelter of his life fe 
nearly half a century. 

In 1941, the Poet had to be removed to Cai- { 
cutta during his last illness. And once, during tb% 
last days, Gandhiji sent Mahadev Desai, with % 
letter to Rabindranath for detailed news about 
the condition of the patient. His strict order» ; 
were that Mahadev should not go into the Poet ~, 
room, as that might cause an emotion from whic 
he must be spared at this stage. This, however. 
was not obeyed. Mahadev went into the Poet’: 
room, and as the latter took Mahadev’s hands! 
into his own tears trickled down his eyes in silen 
love for Gandhiji. 

The political scene in India during this 
period of the Second World War was one of” 
mounting crisis. Gandhiji sensed that a crisis wav, 
not far off, and after the Poet had passed away. 
he tried to fulfil one or two of the promises made 
by him in regard to Santiniketan. One was th “7 
collection of Rs. five lakhs for the Andrews | 
Memorial Fund. While this money was þeim, 
raised, the story goes that some complaints wer: 
heard and Gandhiji was cautioned by some pei’, 
sons that he should ensure that money given t` 
Santiniketan was properly spent and not misuse - ' 
in any way. It is said that Gandhiji’s reply wa-g 
that India had received so much from Gurudeva 
that it could even afford to waste a few lakhs ix, 
his name, if it actually came to that. 

Many years passed by, India was on the Fi 
of a crisis and perhaps of freedom, in 1945. - 
Hiridu-Moslem riots broke out with tinpreced: 7 
vehemence in 1946, and it was then that Ganci 
started on his celebrated Noakhali tour on foot. 

He began to learn the Bengali language, md 
every morning’s and evening’s prayer had to be 
accompanied by songs written by Gurudev. ` 

‘Talking to an interviewer in May, 1941, 
Gandhiji said one day that the reason why he 
wished to learn Bengali was that he wanted to 
read Gurudev’s songs in the original. He said, 
he was no Sanskrit scholar, and he had found 
that the songs of Gurudeva carried to him the 
spirit which he found laboriously through the 
Upanishads in Sanskrit. They came more directly, 
more simply to him through those sorigs. It was 
an amazing tribute, and perhaps it was on this 
account that the Poet was always looked upon by 
Gandhiji, as by many others; as Gurudeva, the 
preceptor. bad 

I shall close with an incident to which only ~ 
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personal witness can be borne; and I shall crave 
the reader’s pardon for this reference to an event 
in which the writer was personally involved. 
The present writer was known to Gandhiji as 
a fairly careful student of his writings. But once 
his complaint was that I did not represent him 
correctly in my essays. My defence was that I 


> never. did anything more than string together 
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' material and reading habits will’ be discussed 


\ 


fe 


extracts from his writings. But Gandhiji at once 
said that his writings did not, reflect him correctly, 
His writings recorded. aspirations or ideals, but 
did not show how much of these he had been able 
to weave into the texture of his own life. 

In answer I said to him that the Poet had 
taught us that the true self: of a person shines 
forth only during the best, and highest moments 
of his life, the rest is earth-bound and, not his real. 
self, Without one moment's hesitation Gandhiji. 
replied that that was indeed true of poets, for 
they were destined to bring the light of the. stars 
from heaven into men’s lives. But. of “common 
“men” like him, the measure. was. to be taken not 
by what light, shone in their lives at.rare moments, : 
but by the amount of dust which they had. col- 
lected on . their feet during life’s. pilgrimage in 
company with their fellowmen, 

Nothing can be, nobler, than, this. humility, 
nothing more beautiful than this tribute which 
the saint paid to the light. which shone. upon the. 
earth through a poet’s vision. 





Reading Interests of the Sinhalese 
Women 
“ixcourse of an article published in the. 


ingay.“ Review, March, 1961, Sumana Sapara-. 


rseve ;-observes : 


*i} most, women, the newspaper. is. 
the main form of reading. Over. two- 
thirds of the women interviewed, and to 
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The newspapers read were the three main 
Sinhalese dailies—two morning and one after- 
noon—and the two Sunday newspapers. Many 
households that do not buy a daily newspaper 
regularly buy one or other of the Sunday papers. 
Therefore even those who do not get a chance of 


reading a paper on week-days are able to read 


something on Sunday. A. large number of house- 
holds that bought Sunday papers, gave up one 
when the price was increased from 20 cents to 
25 ‘cents. ` í f 

The short-story is by far the most popular 
feature. It was second, if not first, in order of 
preference when the vast majority, whatever 
their social ‘strata. or educational attainments, 
whereas’ poetry’ was mentioned only by a very 
small minority. And what is most remarkable 
here is that poetry appealed to the less-educated 
reader, e.g., domestic’ ‘servants, peasant women. 
The women who were interested in political 
articles were teacher-trainees, and  studentazi 
engaged in higher studies, a few teachers and 4 
few women who had: taken ‘to local politics and 
trade union‘ activities.’ The housewife was the 
least. interested: The interest shown by the 
teacher-trainee, and- the student, in this item, is 
due to a stress. laid-in- the lecture-room or class- 
room and. a belief: that these articles would 
be. useful. at the. examination. Although imper- 
sonal; political. articles - were - not- of general 
interest, profiles. of. political figures and colum-. 
nists’ chit-chat. about. them. were read with inte- 
rest by many.. Even: in other, subjects, where the 
personal. element was. involved, the. articles made 
interesting reading. 

‘The women’s pages of the dailies and Sunday 
papers. generally. carry néws ‘about women’s 
activities, designs. for. embroidery, fashion notes, 
kitchen hints, recipes, articles on interior 
decoration, children. and. health, and- sometimes 
profiles. of outstanding. women, or of- women in 


whom the questionnaire was. sent said that the, the. news, at, home or.-abroad. In the course of 
newspaper was their only form. of reading, while, editing the weekly women’s pages. of. a daily and 
about 6 per cent said, “I read whatever comes of, a, Sunday, paper. for. the. last three years I- 
my way.” ‘The explanation, given by those. who have had. ample opportunity.to study: the. interest 
said that the newspaper was their only form of of. the average,woman who reads. the newspaper. 
reading, was that they had no leisure for any, There is, no. doubt. that the., home, children. and 
continuous reading: hence books were not for. the health of the, family come. first in the 
them, The factors affecting choice of reading interests of, most women... . 


later. 
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thrown open to the public, Coun: *lermana » 


Tagore in Germany 

Rabindranth Tagore is not only a world poet 
but one of those great personalities who ‘may 
rightly be called the cultural ambassador of India 
‘ to the West. He occupies a high’ place in the 
realm of cultural relations between India and 
Germany. After the award of the Nobel Prize in 
1913, many of Tagores works appeared in 
German editions and the sale of the Greman 
translations of some of his works was tremendous. 
Of course it did not continue for a long time due 
to the fall of the exchange value of the Mark. The 
poet visited Germany three times in 1921, 1926 
and .1930. An article under the above caption 
reproduced here from German News, April 29, 
1961, reveals that on all those occasions. the poet 
was received cordially not only by the cultured 
and educated section but also by the common 
people of Germany whose spontaneous ovation 
accorded to the poet was unprecedented : 

Germany. first knew the poet through the 
translations of his works and later through: the 
personal contact of his visits and through his 
art. The ovation that he received in Germany 
was tremendous. His novels, plays and poems 
appealed greatly to Germans and his books sold 
by hundreds of thousands. His recitations held 
such compelling power that even though the poems 
recited were in a language not understood by the 
vast majority of the German audience, he had 
to repeat them several times at their earnest 
request.. The impact ‘of his drawings—of his 
remarkable ability “to seize the picture-like plays 
of imagination and give them obvious form”— 
was"4s great as that of his written word. Though 
a master in the use of words, yet his drawings 
prove that he expressed certain things even 
better in the language of line, tone and colour. 
“His pictures bring to the comprehension of all 
the world the strange magic of a far-off world 
and he may become yet more a mediator and 
interpreter between Germany and India”, was 
the opinion of one German critic. 

The poet visited Germany thrice and during 
one visit was the guest of the Grand Duke of 
Hesse at Darmstadt where he used to meet 
informally the people who had gathered on the 
grounds of the Duke's palace which had been 


Keyserling who had, in fact, invited ihe voet sad 
acted as an interpreter on these occasir:!3 turned. 
out to be so competent in this task chu. the poet 
could carry on with ease discussior.s on philoso- 
phical subjects for hours. Oncé, in vne of the 
parks in Darmstadt the crowd gvit.> ! tc see 
the poet was so large that the Duz: had to 






conduct him to the top of a hillocl. The people 
thronged round the slopes and bur: into song. 
negriy an hour. 


r 


Song after song followed for 
The poet’s son recalls that though “cre was no 
one to lead them yet an improm:‘« choir of 
nearly two thousand voices sany 
harmony, a performance unthink:*!- outside 
Germany. This spontaneous ovation irom the 
common people deeply touched the voet. 

Tagore came into contact with 1 .ny eminent 
Germans. He met Dr. Rudolph Eucken, the sage 
philosopher, in America and had lorg aad inter- 
esting discussions with him. Of the .szveral well- 
known Germans who spent some ife at the 
Vishvabharati two deserve special men.ion. They 
were Dr. Moritz Winternitz, a grent Indo- 
logist, and Dr. Walter Liebenthal, a Sinologist of 
repute. The poet had a high regard for Winter- 
nitz who was professor of Indo-Aryan ‘tulology 
and Ethnology at the German U-‘versity of 
Prague. The two first met in 1921 when the poet 
visited Prague and the close friensshin which 
developed between the two lasted ti: ihe death 
of Winternitz in 1937. 


Many wondered at the fraternisaiic: between 
the two contrasting types of personaliiy—a poet 
and a savant. The poet always felt strongly 
attracted to Western scholars lear:::. in the 
culture, history and literature of the East. To 
him this was a living proof of the idea c? intor- 
cultural fellowship to which he gave ṣun imsti- 
tutional expression in Vishvabharati. \/internita, 
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with his authoritative knowledge of the vlassical Y5 


languages and literature of India, always took a 
vivid interest in the significant though: move- 
ments in contemporary India. He felt l.zppy to 
link up the ancient with the modern i: a chain 
of continuing tradition. About Tagore’s poetry 
he said, “it appears to me to be the completion 


of the work begun by the Vedic Rishis”. 
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When Tagore’s paintings were exhibited m 
Europe the German Press was more appreciative 
than the others. He presentéd to.the National 
Galerie, Berlin, five of his paintings saying, “I 
have great pleasure to give tọ the German nation. 
from which I have received such generous hospi- 
tality and for which I have such profound and 
sincere regard”. 

Eweré most -sympathetic and knowledgeable. One 
of them said: “In this ` exhibition there are 
elements which remind: us about things from 
Egyptian monuments, from German graphic art, 
from Japanese’. woodcuts, from English water- 
colour paintings and from primitive decorative 
art. There are elements which possess certain 
likenesses to the antique Orient and elements 


which. remind us about the Scandinavian Drake 


style and: the Gauguin Exotism”. f 
Another review mentioned : “Where he tries 
to seize something of what Franz 
‘the stupefying terror of being in the world’, 
ywhere he tries to seize this by the intuition of a 
` man with great extraordinary imaginative power, 
he stirs our souls”. 


Pref. Toynbee Destroys Zionist Legend 


Zarb who had been undergoing his term 
of imprisonment at Cairo is now a free man 
and is back home in England. An article 
entitled, “Prof. Toynbee Destroys, Zionist 
Legend,” published in the U.A.R. March, 
1901, proves beyond doubt that it is the 
fairness of judgment of the eminent British 
Historian, Arnold Toynbee that has led to 
Zarb’s release. This article dealing with an 
important episode quoted here will be read 
with great interest : 


Zarb owes his happiness today to two 
persons—British historian, Arnold Toynbee, 
who upheld Arab rights in Palestine with- 
out looking forward to anything in return, 
and President Gamal Abdel Nasser, who 
decided to give Zarb his freedom as a re- 
ward for his compatriot’s fairness of judg- 
ment. 

The President issued a Republican 
Decree on the 5th February relieving Zarb of 
the remaining six years of his prison term. 
Zarb was released from Turah Prison on 
the southern out-skirts of Cairo the next 
morning and flew to London at dawn on 
the 7th. 


The story began two weeks earlier in 
he Canadian city of Montreal where 
Toynbee had been on a lecture tour. 


11 


The reviews: of -his paintings- 


Marc called” 
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Addressing Megill University. students, 
the .world-famous historian . said that 
Jewish treatment of the Arabs of Palestine 
in, 1947 was comparable, fromva moral point 
of view, to the Nazi slaughter of six million 
Jews in World War II. The most tragic 
thing in human life, he said, is when people 
who have suffered impose suffering in 
their turn. a ey 


Dia me wake 


Toynbee disputed the Jews’ claim to 
Israel as their homeland. If.all titles which 
have not been in effect since 135 A.D. were 
suddenly recognised, there would be no 
end of redistribution of territories around 
the world, he said. 


Stung by those words, coming from a 
distinguished historian whose judgmen: 
carried. weight everywhere, Israeli Ambas- 
sador to Canada, Yaakov Herzog challenged 
Toynbee to a public debate, Toynbee accepted 
the challenge immediately, saying he wouid 
very much like to have a frank and intelli- 
gent public discussion on this very import- 
ant matter. 


The debate took place on January 31. ° 
Toynbee said that much of the land now 
occupied by Jews in Israel had been acquir- 
ed through robbery, since most of the land 
in Palestine had been owned by Arabs who 
fled during the Israeli-Arab war. He em- 
phasised that Israel had no more claim to 
those lands than Germany had to French 
territory which was evacuated by French- 
men during World War Ii. 


He said that in his previous lecture he 


. had been saying aloud something that the 


Jewish people had on their conscience. He 
said he would leave it to their conscience 
to decide on the history of Arab-Israeli 
relations and on what was to be done with 
the Arab refugees. 


In his bold and fair speech Toynbee, © 
first, brushes aside the sentimentality about 
suffering which the Zionists have exploited 
in, such books as The Diary of Anne Frank. 
(Interestingly enough, a New York Jew is 
currently sueing Anne Frank’s father for 
$50,000 for his cut in writing the book.) 
Toynbee says that suffering is the one grea* 
privilege which God accords to individuais 
and groups. In so saying, Toynbee is true 
to his Christian philosophy, with its em- 
phasis on the Way of the Cross. The Jews 
are thus privileged to have experienced in 
their history the trials of being martyred and 
ill-treated. They are to be assessed on a crite- 
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rion as simple as they have learnt from 
their sufferings. 


Secondly, Toynbee states categorically 
that the, Jewish treatment of the Arab in- 
habitants of Palestine ranks as a sin equal 
in degree (though not necessarily in num- 
ber) with the Nazi onslaughts on the Jews 
of eastern Europe, and adds that the Jews 
are more guilty because they had more 
light. 


“Everything has its price as well as its 
compensation. The compensation for the 
tragic position of being a member of a perse- 
cuted diaspora is that as such one has the 
beau role. The price of the tragic position 
of being a citizen.of a sovereign, independ- 
ent state of Israel, carved out, by force, first 
of British and then of Israeli arms from a 
country previously. inhabited by other 
people, is that, as such one has exchanged 
roles with one’s former persecutors. Today 
Israel is politically like all the nations. (a 
formidable fate). But the Jews are still 
spiritually a peculiar people in having had 
a greater experience of suffering than any 
of the rest of us and in having learnt from 
their sufferings those deep spiritual lessons 
that they have communicated to the Chris- 
tian-Muslim half of mankind. And that is 
why I feel that the tragedy of Zionist Israel’s 
sins is greater than the tragedy of Nazi 
Germany’s. The measure of tragedy is not 
statistical but spiritual, and my, German 
fellow-geritiles ; when they sinned as they 
sinned against the Jews, had not either the 
intense experience of suffering or the intense 
spiritual enlightenment that the Jews have 
had. “Unto whomsoever much is given of 
shall be much required.” This quotation 
comes from a letter to the editor of “Jewish 
Frontier”, which had published an attack on 

‘Toynbee on the completion of the eighth 


ý volume of his Study in History. 


This quotation deserves to be made in 
full precisely because it came in a letter te 
a comparatively obscure magazine. The 
much longer quotations which first turned 
the machine-guns of Zionist propaganda on 
to Toynbee as a historian do not need._making 
in full, as they are there, damningly lucid, 
in a chapter on The Modern West and the 
Jews. ir Oa 

In this chapter of a book which compare 
in scope with Bibbon’s Decline and Fali of 
the Roman Empire Toynbee destroys, coldly 
and without the possibility of being contro- 
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verted, the Zionist legend the f> 
fugees left because they wan 
“In A.D. 1948 the Jews k. 
wrote, “from personal experie. 
were doing; and it was t o -. preme 
tragedy that the lesson learnt, ` ise 
their encounter with the . 3 
Gentiles should have been not is. 
to imitate some of the evil Ce. tis: 
Nazis had committed against i`. Fevr 
The massacre of men, women as 
at Dayr Yassin on the 9th Aprii 1948, preci- 
pitated a flight of the Arab jwoptiulaticn, in 
large numbers, from districts: vithin reach 
of the Jewish armed forces, a it subse- 
quent deliberate expulsion Arab 
population from districts conq'.:-:d by the 
Jewish armed forces between the ioth May, 
1948, and the end of that year......The 


swab re 
‘Have. 
., Toynbee 





massacre and the expulsions, between them, * 


were responsible for the exile +` 7i those 
Palestinian ‘displaced persons’. “so ise the 
current euphemism,’ from the tv: itucy con- 
quered by the Israelis from th > wə fled 


from or were driven from this terri. after 
the 9th April, 1948.” 


-In a year when Israel is ^.. og once 
again as the pitiable, the admirs ` re law- 
abiding, it must indeed þe gallir Love an 
‘eminent historian—and a his. .. from - 
Britain, a country so often ‘under».... ı ing of 
Zionist necessity’ —equate whei tre Jews 
have done with what the Nazi. .:!. ~The 
Eichmann trial was designed by . .. impres- 


sarios to be a‘new episode in `e pathetic 
drama of suffering Israel: a ‘fai “2”, with 


.much clever insinuation that the Nazis are 


still among us, that the Arabs + ~ ‘he sue- 
cessors of the Nazis, and so on. N is mosi 
inconsiderate of Dr. Toynbee to wke such 
untimely statements. It may ive the 
Gentile Cattle, not only in Cane ia, the no- 
tion that the Eichmann trial is just : restag- 
ing of an ancient kitchen farce : tae pot cali- 


-ing the kettle- black. 


No one, above all no Arab (fo:: the Arabs 
have never gone in for racial pe-secutions) 
can condone what the Nazis did ic Jews as 
well as gypsies, Germans as well a. Russians, 
between 1941 and 1945. But the dead ave 
with God: the just are secure. “he Arab 
refugees are not dead. They are almost 
visible from -the Eichmann prison. and 
through their barbed wire they !cok back, 
living, at their own fields, stolen from them. 
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Women Without Husbands this age group in 1957, fully 76 per cent had 


Statistics show that of all the countries 
which were involved in the World War I, 
Germany has an overwhelming majority of 
women now between 32 and 47 years of age, 
who remained unmarried, became widows or 
were divorced because of the events of War. 
An article under the above caption dealing 
with their present circumstances has been 
published in the Bulletin, issued by the 
Press and information office of the Germ- 
man Federal Government. This article 
containing valuable informations regarding 
diverse activities of ‘Women Without 
Husbands’ is reproduced here: 


All in all, there are two million women 
in West Germany who are without a 
marriage partner (in a total population of 
56 million). ‘Some 600,000 of these lost their 
husbands in the war. Many thousands of 
others lost their fiances, and perhaps for this 
reason never married. In addition, there 
are innumerable cases in which long war- 
time separation or other aspects of troubled 
times ultimately led to divorce. Finally, 
there is the large group of women, born 
approximately between 1914 and 1928, who 
were of marriageable age at the end of the 
war but have ever since then so outnumber- 
ed the men of their own generation that they 
have remained single simply because there 
were not enough men to go round. 

In the Federal Republic’s present age 

. pyramid, the greatest sparsity is among the 
men between the ages of 37 and 56 (greatest 
of all in the age group between 37 and 43)— 
the very ones whom the women between 32 
and 47 would have married. In fact, nu- 
merically this gap coincides almost exactly 
with the number of unmarried or. widowed 
women. 

But the age-span of the men killed in 
World War II is even greater. Among them 
were many born as late as 1926. . Thus, not 
before 1970 will the great margin by which 
women in their thirties and forties outnum- 
ber the men of about the same age have be- 
gun to narrow. For the younger women, 
the situation has already changed, in fact 
been reversed. The 2,600,000 young. women 
between 19 and 30 are outnumbered by their 
male contemporaries, of whom there are 
3,000,000. The shift that is taking place 
is illustrated by the following compari- 
son. In 1950, only 61 per cent of the age 
group between 25 and 30 were married 
women, whereas among those who were in 
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married. 

But this trend towards a 
situation will not, of course, affect the 
women who have already reached their 
thirties or forties. Of these, extremely few 
are likely ever to find marriage partners. 
They have had to build themselves a lite 
of a different sort. 


In the public mind there is a widely 
accepted picture of “the independent 
modern woman”—a picture seen in the 
frame of the so-called “economic miracle”, 
and as inexact as this concept itself. It is 
the picture of a self-assured, fashionably 
dressed woman, realistic and unsenti- 
mental, who does not brood over the past 
but makes a success of her career. Accord- 


more normal 


ing to this picture, she lives in a glittering 


metropolis, and has a comfortable little 
apartment with modern” furniture, where 
evenings and weekends she lives a sociable 
life with friends and colleagues. 


It is true that this description of the 
“emancipated” woman fits a few; here and 
there, in Germany too. But in’ general, 
reality is quite different. Just one -ceem- 
ingly insignificant modification of this 
stereotype about the “modern” woman can 
cause problems of a material or a psycho- 
logical nature that the “independent” 
woman is able to cope with less easily than 
any other. It may be that she lives in the 
country or-a small town; or she may live 
under the same’roof as her parents ; or she 
may have one or more children. 


According to the Statistics, two-thirds 
of all inhabitants of the Federal Republic 
reside in rural areas or small towns. And 
just as many have solved their housing, 
problems by sharing a home with family 
members with whom they would not nor, 
mally live if there were no housing (or 
financial) problems. It is a fair assumption 
that these statistics apply in about the 
same proportion to the two million women 
without husbands. This alone would mean 
that the majority of them are by no means 
so independent as is generally believed. 

Practically without exception, of course, 
these women have jobs. Many of them find 
satisfaction in working outside the home 
and might even hesitate to exchange this 
form of life for one limited to household 
chores. However, many cther—even those 
without children to. care for-—would be only 
too glad to givé up the precarious “free- 
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job-holding ‘for. the 









dom” of security of 
marriage. Some o* them feel the strain’ of 
holding their owri in a man-made competi- 
tive society. Few of these working women 
are openly resentful. But most accept the 
reality that in certain jobs there is likely 
to be econofsic discrimination against them 
by men as employers—or ‘psychological re- 
sentment of ther. by men as fellow work- 
ers. By and larg, ‘the women are well 
aware that West Germany’s far-going legal 
and social programme to guarantee the 
“equality of women” can hardly wipe out 
avernight a-feeling: that woman’s place is 
in the home. In fact, many working women 
would be the first to confess that they share- 
this feeling. - ` . 


*As things stand, many women are active 
both in the home and in a job. Naturally, 
the lion’s share of the psychological and 
physical burden is on the job-holding 
mother. After the war, a special word was 
coined’ to sum up the problems of these 
women—or those of their children. Schlus- 
selkind, or “key child”, came to mean the 
child who wore the’ door-key on a chain 
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- Meanwhile, great effors have \ ten 
made to provide places where such cl; yu er. 
may play and do their. home-work ' iyo 
supervision. But such installation ios 
money—either from the public aut’>r ties 
(who have other priorities) or from ‘the 
pockets. of the mothers themselves—ai:l se 


the Schlusselkind, if less in eviden. han 
in'the first post-war- years, neve. šen. 
still exists... - Se | 4 


supervision, the mother. who can be. hora 

only a few hours each day is likely o fa 

prey to anxieties that in the long ri ı may 
drain her strength and vitality. Ths, 
certain statistical report is hardly s\ ypris 
ing. Of the people who. make use ‘ th 
“telephone rescue service” because thdy 
feel desperately in need of advice an cor 
solation, a very large proportion cons- : 
women who are alone in the worl. 
their children. y a 


But whether her child is alone or e 
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